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SOCIAL SERVICE— ITS 
IMPORTANCE AND POSSIBI- 
LITY IN EAST BENGAL. 

The Meaning of Social Service. 

Social Service is n term capable of 
of very broad interpretation. In one 
sense all our activity in life involves 
social service. The lawyer serves 
society by hel()iii" to preserve justice, 
the schoolmaster by advancing the 
cause of education, the cultivator by 
producing and the merchant by distri- 
buting society*s food. In an ideal 
state, such as that sketched for us in 
Plato’s “Republic,” the proper allocation 
of duties within the community and 
the faithful discharge of his responsibili- 
ties by every citizen would be the only 
form of social service needed. VVe, 
however, are not yet living in the ideal 
state ; society is not perfectly organised 
nor are men everywhere found to be 
faithfully carrying out their responsibili- 
ties in the ordinary avocations of life. 


Hence arises tke need for a form of 
voluntary activity such as that implied 
by the specialised term Social Service. 
Broadly speaking we mean by it effort 
put forth to serve our fellows in all 
matters which concern their social or 
collective welfare. The word ‘social’ 
comes to us from the Latin for ‘friend* 
and Social Service is nothing short of a 
recognition of our fellow human beings 
as friends with all the care and .solicitude 
for their welfare that the word implies. 

In practice Social Service is to be 
distinguished from Politics. Strictly 
speaking politics is interested in men 
as they constitute nations. Nor is it to 
be confounded with Religion which 
cli^sihes human beings according to 
their beliefs and religious practices. 
Social Service is directed to men as our 
fellow* human beings and concerns itself 
with the needs they have in common 
with their health, wealth, efficiency and 
happiness, apart from any consideration 
of race or religion, caste or creed. 

All down the ages the subject of 
Social Service has stimulated the 
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interest of ^'rt.'at thinkers and some of 
the \v(irld’s mn^t runous literature has 
taken it as its theme. For the. most 
part however Manu, IMato, Sir Thomas 
More and Maclnavelli liave been 
refjarded as visionaries and not until 
less than a hundred years a^o does the 
Kubject with which they so ably dealt in 
their writings seem lo have gripped the 
popular imagination. A century how- 
ever has worked mighty changes. The 
scientific renaissance of the early half of 
last century revolutionised with astonish- 
ing rapidity the world’s industrial out- 
look. It issued in the rise of capitausm 
which all too often exploited labour for 
its own selfish ends and established a 
slavery of the worker to the machine 
and its owner. At the same time the 
spirit of enquiry was issuing in the 
immense extension of educational 
facilities sc) that those who were suffer- 
ing from the ill eficcts of capitalism 
very soon came to be capable of articulat- 
ing their needs not only in private but, 
in parliament itself. Out of such 
changed conditions Socialism arose and 
then there appeared in most European 
countries Labour Parties bent on 
improving the lot of the worker dnd 
securing for him a fairer share of the 
gains that accrued to his toil. . The 
spirit of which we are speaking had its 
birth in separate nations but it has long 
since transcended nationality. It has 
come to be Universal and no clearer 
indication of the strong grip that the 
spirit of Social Service, in its largest 


sense, has taken of mankind can be 
found than in those clauses of the 
League of Nations recently concluded 
in Paris in which Nations have solemnly 
agreed to combine in order to protect 
the weak, promote health, maintain the 
interests of the labouring classes and 
advance the cause of human prosperity 
throughout the whole world. 

Dangers. 

In fairness one must admit that the 
new social spirit, uncontrolled or un- 
wisely directed, has its dangers. 
Bolshevism is certainly one of its very 
bitter fruits. But that again is no 
indication that the spirit is wrong 
rather that it needs intelligent and 
careful application. Whatever be our 
opinion of it the spirit is with us. Men 
and women are awaking to the vision 
of a universal brotherhood and are not 
only hearing but responding to the call 
to interest themselves in and help 
further the interests of their fellows. 

We are members of one great 
human family and nothing human 
should be alien to us. We owe and 
ought to recognise that we owe most of 
our j')y in life to social relationship. 
In a real sense every one of us is his 
brother’s keeper exerting an influence 
for good or ill upon all with whom we 
come into contact in the complex web 
of social affinity. On the merely animal 
level the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest was well enough, but we have 
risen above that into a moral human 
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order where an inward monitor tells us 
that it is our duty and privilej^e to help 
the unfit to become fit to survive. But 
ethics aside, the appeal of Social Service 
from the economic standpoint is urj^ent 
enough. What an infinite waste of 
wealth and energy there is in purely 
National politics has been demonstrated 
beyond question by the recent world 
war. Millions of human lives, fabulous 
sums of money and an incredible amount 
of material produce have been absolute- 
ly destroyed and the clock of human 
progress has been put back many years. 
Were liuman energies more bent upon 
the uplifting of individuals as men than 
on exalting the nations of which they 
form units the w(jrld would rapidly 
become richer, happier and more effici- 
ent. But even narrowing our vision 
the vast importance of Social Service 
to India at the present time can hardly 
be overestimated. Just now the country 
is rejoicing, and rightly rcjoicingj'n the 
inauguration of a new political era, an 
age in which she will gain a steadily 
increasing control of her own Govern- 
ment and institutions. If her new 
opportunities are to be used to full 
advantage, if the fresh possibilities for 
good are to be abundantly realised, her 
first and foremost attention will have to 
be given to Social Reform. Consider, 
for example, the social question of 
Public Health. A nation’s efficiency 
depends upon the strength and vigour 
of its people. If the inhabitants are 
diseased and unhealthy national pros*^ 


perity must inevitably be impaired. 
Not only will the country h>se the 
services of the man who is ill but it will 
be deprived of the productive activity 
of the doctor who prescribes and the 
nurse who attends to his wants. Similar- 
ly political pf)wer and privilege is of 
little use to a nation which is not 
sufficiently educated to take wise 
advantage of them. An ignorant people 
can never become truly great. Kduca- 
tion is of immense importance and it 
is largely dependent for Ks existence 
upon Social Service. Another aspect 
of Social Service without which a nation 
cannot prosper is the maintenance of 
morality. History has its lessons for 
humanity here in the decay and fall of 
Rome and Spain. Sexual immorality 
leads inevitably to s[)iritual, mental 
and physical disease ; it cuts at a 
nation’s vitality. Mere parliamentary 
legislation cannot, though it has tried 
repeatedly, keep a people pure but 
Social Service can do a great deal. 
Further whereas only a comparatively 
few people can take an active part in 
political activity Social Service provides 
ample scope for all. So multifarious 
^re its calls and opportunities that 
everyone-men, women and even youths 
and maidens may lake a share. The 
very fact of doing something practical 
to help the community will strengthen 
character and foster self-respect and 
thereby do much to enrich the nation. 
The realm of Social Service too may 
prove an excellent training ground for 
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the very best politicians. The late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale with characteristic 
farsightedness established the "Servants 
of India Society” the key note of which 
was SKRVICE in the interest of the 
people’s needs. Each member of the 
Society has to promise solemnly that 
*‘ln servinj^ the country I will seek no 
personal advantage for m3self and that 
I will re^^ard all In<lians as brothers 
and will work for the advancement of 
all without distinction of caste or creed.” 
Tljat represents the true spirit of .social 
service, the williii'^Micss to sacrifice 
personal interest, if needs be, for the 
highest good of one’s fellows. 

roSSiniLITIKS IN KAST BEN(;AL. 

Opportunities for Social Service in 
this country arc legion and it will only 
be possible here to indicate a few of 
them. Once the spirit of service is 
engendered, it will speedily find 
its own outlet in practice. The 
first and most obvious sphere for Social 
Service is that of Public Health. 
Bengal has not a good reputation as a 
health resort. l«"ew countries probably 
have such a high rate of mortality and 
not many are so ravaged by disease. 
A most cursory glance at the Sanitary 
Blue book for the province will reveal 
the fact that Cholera, Smallpox and 
Malaria carry off a very large propor- 
tion indeed of those who die and that 
the last named disease is responsible 
for the lowering of the vitality of 
millions who thereby become a ready 
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prey to any other infectious disease 
that happens to be prevalent. Now all 
these terrible scourges are preventible 
diseases. Just as yellow fever has been 
stamped out of several South American 
cities, malaria has been exterminated 
from Ismailia on the Suez Canal and 
small pox and cholera eradicated from 
Great Britain, very much indeed could 
be done by Social Service to rid Bengal 
of these frightful mena ces to her 
efficiency and happiness. Another 
great problem besetting the life of this 
country is that of excessive Child Mor- 
talit3^ In Great Britain during the 
first week or two after birth about one 
child in twenty dies whereas in the 
Dacca District the appalling figure of 
one in four is recorded. Such a wastage 
of life on its very threshold is a serious 
menace to national existence and it 
again is largely preventible not merely 
and not materially by act of Parliament 
but by the devoted efforts of Social 
Service. 

In the sphere of Education, Bengal 
holds a proud place in India, She has 
awakened to the need for instruction 
more than most provinces but there is 
still much to be done especially in the 
matter of primary schools. All children 
of every caste and creed should have a 
chance to learn* Many villages are 
without schools, some do not even want 
them. Therein lies a glorious possibility 
for Social Service. I wonder how 
many people know that Dacca could 
establish compulsory primary education 
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to-morrow if opinion were ripe for it 
The Municipality has been given the 
power by act of Government but the 
power is not likely to be put into 
execution until Social Service bestirs 
itself to stimulate the desire. 

Then the poverty of which we hear 
so much and which causes such wide 
spread suffering and inefficiency may be 
very largely alleviated by Social Service. 
Means have been devised such as the 
bringing to light of new and improved 
methods of agriculture, the setting up of 
co-operative credit bank - and societies 
*etc., but it is the work of Social Service 
to make these means pojjular and to get 
them adopted by people who arc not 
sufficiently educated to appreciate their 
value. 

Lastly but by no means least empha- 
tically one must mention the great 
social evils^of impurity aird intemperance. 
These ieem to be problems which have 
proved insoluble by legislation but they 
are sure to yield to the efforts of Social 
Service. Why should temptation be 
allowed to daunt itself in the face of our 
youths ? Why should the stage be the 
monopoly of prostitutes and the bene- 
ficent and necessary recreations of 
music and amusement be inseparably 
associated with people of loose character ? 
India has in the past set a most excellent 
example to other nations of the world 
in the matter of abstinence from 
alcoholic beverage and it lies with 
enthusiasts for Social Service to main- 
tain that tradition. By creating and 


maintaining a healthy public opinion in 
favour of purity and temperance they 
will Ttccomplish more even than the 
reformers in America who have com- 
pelled their fellow countrymen to be 
sober by an act of prohibition. 

Moreover these and similar opportuni- 
ties for Social Service arc rendered the 
more capable of execution by peculiar 
features prevailing in the country. In 
very few lands is there such a clearly 
marked division into literate and 
illiterate as in liengal. The great mass 
of the f)coplc probably about eighty 
five percent and including almost all 
the women arc unlettered. If the 
knowledge of modern methods of 
sanitation, preservation of health, 
industrial improvements and up to date 
methods of education which can 
contribute so largely to their health, 
happiness and efficiency is ever to reach 
them, it must do so through the few who 
are educated enough to understand and 
appreciate them. Hence it is that the 
great illiterate masses constitute a 
unique opportunity for Social Service 
on the part of those of us who have 
had the privilege of a school and college 
Education. The writer has been in 
many villages of East Bengal during 
the past nine years and has scarcely 
found one which is never visited by a 
graduate or undergraduate sometime 
during every year. Most educated 
gentlemen go to their village homes 
every year in their thousands. All this 
constitutes a positively priceless 
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possibility for Social Service and those 
who are in a position to serve society 
under such circumstances are blame- 
worthy indeed if they fail to grasp the 
opportunity. 

Mktiiods or Skrvice. 

Turning now to the more practical 
aspect of our subject let us consider a 
few methods for giving tangible shape 
to these immense possibilities for 
Social Service. The suggestions which 
follow are largely the result of experience 
whicli the writer has been fortunate 
enough to gather in association with 
students of the Dacca colleges during 
the past few years. 

The first step in Social Service must 
of necessity be the acquisition of 
knowledge, exact information about the 
conditions amidst which our fellow men 
and women are living and working. In 
Bolshevism, with its sanguinary horrors, 
we have proof enough of an ill-directed 
movement for social betterment and 
even apart from such a danger, we can- 
not afford to waste our time and 
energies on agitation for the removal of 
merely fancied wrongs. Of course the 
ideal is that boys and girls should fee 
taught the essentials of citi;?enship and 
social welfare whilst they are still at 
school. Much is done along such lines 
In Western lands where practical 
hygiene, elementary sanitation, care of 
infants, sick nursing etc. form subjects 
of the regular school curriculum. But 
where the majority of the children 


do not attend school and where the 
standard of elementary education is 
very low indeed the imparting of such 
knowledge must be left to the few who 
are educated enough to acquire the 
knowledge and able to pass it on to the 
people of their homes and villages. 
Although a little might be done in the 
way of introducing the subjects in 
question into high school and college 
courses, probably the curricula are 
already too crowded to permit of any- 
thing but the .slightest attempt being 
made. Much however may be done 
outside of college among students and* 
professional men. One most fruitful 
method i.s the establishment of study 
circles in which a number, say from six 
to twelve people, meet under a leader 
whom they themselves select to consider 
social problems. As a rule a program- 
me embodying such subjects as Public 
Health, Epidemics in villages, Water 
supply, Village planning and House 
construction, Village education, Modern 
methods of Agriculture, the Coopera- 
tive movement. Temperance, Purity, 
Public, recreations, etc., is drawn up. 
At each meeting a paper is read on the 
subject chosen for the evening and a 
general discussion follows. Where 
possible tours of inspection are arranged 
in connexion with the subjects discussed; 
for example to a neighbouring village 
to consider the defects of planning, 
house construction or sanitation, to a 
water-works to see the methods employ- 
ed for cleansing T water, &c. In the 
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writer’s experience many autliorities 
concerned have always proved most 
obliging and lielpful especially those 
connected with the Municipality and 
the presidents of local village unions. 
These study circles serve to supply 
accurate knowledge of social conditions 
and also to stimulate enthusiasm both 
among those who actually attend and 
others with whom they meet. The 
circles however are not ends in them- 
selves. Obviously the mere acejuisition 
of knowledge will only produce talkers. 
The object of the study i.s action. 
Here there is ample scope for every 
member of the study circle. All will 
of course use their personal influence 
to further the interests of society by 
keeping the laws of public health and 
hygiene in their own households. They 
will see to it that the members of their 
families do not obstruct the public 
drains by flinging their rufuse into them, 
that the water which is so vital to the 
general welfare is not wasted and that 
their own homes are models of chastity 
and temperance. Then too the person 
who is genuinely interested in Social 
Service will always support the autho- 
rity of the government and municipal 
officers whose duty it is to look after the 
public health and safety. This will 
sometimes involve unpopularity and 
ostracism as it did when a getleman, in 
the most kindly manner, advised a 
woman who was bathing amidst a crowd 
of others in the River Buriganga with 
her body literally covered with smallpox 


eruption, to go home at once to ued ; 
and again when the same enthusiast 
supported the authority' of a municipal 
s.'initary inspector against a whole 
concourse of people when he was 
demanding the destruction of some 
putrid fish which was being sold in the 
market for food. In villages much may 
be done to promote health. In one 
case known to the writer, an epidemic 
of cholera which had visited a certain 
village annually for many years was 
checked simply by a Social Service 
student investigating and tracing the 
infection t(^ a certain tank which was 
polluted and from which the people 
drew their drinking water. Other 
students have, by their persistent advo- 
cacy' of the benefits of vaccination, 
broken down deeply rooted prejudice 
and rid their villages of the curse of 
small pox. In many cases, during 
college vacations, young men have been 
able so to improve the sanitation of 
their •homes as to reduce the virulence 
of malaria and in one or two cases where 
all the drinking water is taken from 
wells the people have at the time of 
cholera epidemic been persuaded to use 
jpermanganate of potash as a disinfectant 
in the water. Then too these youths 
who in connexion with their Social 
Service study circles have learnt the 
elements of sick nursing and first aid to 
the injured have been able to organise 
nursing bands in the villages which have 
done invaluable service in times of 
sickness or accident and they have alsg 
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imparted the knowledge gained to their 
female relatives thus bringing relief and 
help to innumerable sufferers 

Nor is the practical aspect of social 
service cofiiv^d to matters of public 
health. Much may be done to foster 
Kducation. Only a little initiative and 
enthusiasm is needed to start an 
elementary school in a Bengal village. 
The immense advantages which accrue 
from education may be represented to 
the leading villagers. Then a committee 
may be formed, sufficient funds raised 
for the erection of a katcha building, or, 
as often happens, the use of a house may 
be obtained from a prosperous qrihasta. 
If the jieople maniLst the slightest 
eagerness and contribute a very 
small sum towards the teacher’s 
salary, Government and the District 
Board can usually be called upon for 
assistance. After that succees breeds 
success anrl the smallest ‘Pathsala’ may 
develop into a middle or even high 
sclmol. Such work has actually been 
done by students of study circles in the 
Dacca district. Further in the west a 
great deal is done to supplement 
ordinary day education by the establish- 
ment of night schools. In such schools, 
boys and men who have to work as 
bread winneri^ during the day are taught 
This kind of education is easily possible 
in Bengal both in town and rural areas. 
Its possibility and value have been 
proved in Dacca, In two instances 
at least students of Dacca Colleges 
have conducted night schools for 


poor children in common-rooms of their 
hostels. Each evening from about 
six to nine the children assembled, 
students volunteering to take turns with 
the teaching. In a very few days the 
numbers had exceeded the available 
accommodation and the poor boys, most 
of whom had never been able to learn 
so much as the alphabet, made astonish- 
ing progress in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Still in the realm of educa- 
tion much can be done in the direction 
of establishing Public Libraries, Several 
students have started them in villages 
and they are keenly appreciated. A 
leading inhabitant is usually persuaded 
to give the use of a small room where 
books which are collected both as gifts 
and by public subscription, are stored, 
and lent out to readers, 

The bringing of economic assistance 
to uneducated country people by means 
of popularising the use of co-of>erative 
credit banks and the spreading of more 
up to date methods of industry will 
appeal to all as a useful method of 
Social Service. In visting a village at 
a great distance from the nearest rail- 
way the writer was once told that the 
prosperity of the district was due to the 
fact that a student from a Dacca Social 
Service study circle had brought to 
their notice a special kind of paddy 
seed which had been propagated by the 
Government Farm and which yielded 
an unprecedented harvest. The student 
had heard of this seed during a discus* 
Sion and this was confirned by 
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a subsequent visit to the Dacca 
farm where its merits had been very 
kindly shown. Instances miqfht easily 
be multiplied but perhaps sufficient has 
been said to indicate the immense pos- 
sibilities. If no place has been given to 
Social Service in connexion with such 
great cosmic disasters as last year’s 
cyclone or floods, famines or earth- 
quakes it is because to the person who 
has acquired the true spirit of Service 
they will present most obvious and 
compelling calls. If time and energy 
are expended in studying the every-day 
hardships and disabilities under which 
our fellow countrymen live there will be 
not the slightest need to agitate for help 
In times of exceptional catastrophe ; 
helpers will flock to the task in their 
thousands. 

Social Service is extremely important. 
Kast Bengal abounds with possibilities 
for its practice and above all it is pre- 
cisely the readers ol this article who arc 
. in every way singularly fitted to embark 
upon it. The call serve lies in the gigantic 
opportunity and the God-given ability 
to respond. A new day has dawned for 
India, a day bright with the promise 
of untold blessing. The realisation of 
i that promise lies not with rulers or 
governments but in the response of ' 
educated men to the call of Social 
Service. 

Harold Bridge.s. 


THE FUSION OP THE EAST AND 
THE WEST IN INDIA. 

{Kna^lish tf iUr^hition of an article hy the late 
Pundit Siva f lath Sasfri^ Hy Ptof. Samaddar^ 
H. A. of the Patna University^ 

Those who would jx^nder deeply 
would be able to feel, that in this age, 
those whom we have accepted as our 
leaders in the regeneration of Bengal, 
have combined in their thoughts and 
aspirations, the East and West. We 
shall prove it gradually. 

V/ho is our ideal among the learned 
Bengalee Bundits ? Who is that learned 
man, to whom the Bengalees give a pro- 
minent place ? Let us think over it. 
Even now there are many well-known 
Pundits in Navadwipa ; the famous 
Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar of Sherpur 
is still shining in the Metropolis of 
India ; how is it that the educated* 
Bengalis are not hailing them as the 
future leaders of Bengal ? How is it 
that even tho.se educated ones who are 
seeking after the Renaissance of 
Hinduism have not appointed them 
their leaders ? Is it not because these 
revered Pundits have no new message, 
have no new ideas for future India ? 
They are fully engrosed in the old- 
world ideas ; they have nothing to add 
to the new. So we .see that even those 
who want the old, do not want the too 
old. Sashadhar Tarkachuramani was 
engaged as the leader of the New 
Hindus” for the .simple reason that he 
had commenced to put a scientific 
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inl(?rpretatiiMi of tlit; Hindu doctrines. 
That is t'. say, lie tried to pour a bit of 

wC'iti'rn wine into eastern bottles. 

* 

riH)S(: ill whose tliere is no 

scent of lMir«>p(!an culture caiitiot be- 
come the leaflers of tin's |.,^reat rei^ener- 

aiioii. 

Think of the way in which tlie newly 
eclncat(*<l licnijalis revere Iswar Chandra 
V^ifl yasaLcii . Would it be too much to 
say that the fjreat Vidyasa<:;ar is en- 
thronird in the inmost sanctuary of our 
hoaits? I do nf.»t think there i'> exa^^^e* 
ration in it. i\Ia\' I enquire why lie is 
o<:cu[)yinj4 tlui highest po'^ition ? Is it 
because ho lias no ecjual so far as 
erudition oot.*s in sacred shastras and 
Sanskrit literature ? Certainly not. We 
all know that in the Sanskrit Collejjc 
where he was educated there were 
Taranath Tarkabachasfjati, Jaynarain 
Tarkapaiichanan, l^harat Chandra, 
Siromani, Ihemchand Tarkaba"j.sh and 
others who wt-re fit to be his teachers, 
hnther in Sanskrit Icarnitiij^ or in the 
knowlcd'^e of Saii.skrit siiastras, far from 
bcin^j equal, Vidyasaf^ar could not even 
approach them. Why is Vidyasaj^ar 
tiien our i^uide among the I’undits ? It 
is because he based his Asiatic learni^ig 
.uid asjiirations on iMiropcan culture 
and ideals. This is a single exception 
of a Pundit who although belonging to 
the east, so far as knowledge and lore 
go, in his work and aspirations assumed 
Europeanised models. It is for this 
reason that he is adored so much by 
the educated people and his leadership 


is sought for the future regeneration i.f 
India. 

Consider our national literature, vvIkhh 
do wc see engaged in the work of a 
leader? In prose, Hankim, in poetry 
Rabindranath. How could Bankiiii 
rise so high in -prose ? Is it not becaiiM: 
he combined in him eastern .sentiments 
with western thoughts ? Tho.se who 
have carefully read his elucidation (.f 
religious doctrines, must have felt that 
his teachings are nothing but western 
thoughts in an Indian garb ; in his 
delineation of the character of Krishna 
wc see only Mill’s utilitarianism. In 
thoughts and aspirations he has fuscil 
the two — therein lies his chief attraction 

Those who have read the works of 
Rabindranath, must have noticed that 
in his j)r)ems, western ideas are moulded 
in eastern ones. His chief attraction, 
also, is the fusion of the two-east and 
west. 

At one time, the late Kesliab Chandra 
Sen was the leader of the educated 
community in religious matters. The 
reason was his as.sertion that he would 
graft Europeanised religious ideas on 
Indian ones and eastern religious ideals 
on western ones. Here also is the 
amalgamation of the east and the west. 
Now, perhaps, the educated people- 
have turned away from Keshabchandra 
Sen, because of their too much leaning 
towards eastern religious tendencies. 

From the above examples, I want to 
prove that whoever he may be whether 
an orator, or a writer, or a religious 
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reformer, he must assimilate eastern 
thouj^hts and aspirati'ms or he would 
fail to be the leader of the educated 
community. In the future U|)brin^inLj 
of India, we, however, do nut find the 
two parties workinjj^ at all. These two 
parties arc first — the part)' of those who 
assert that whatever th(*re was or is of 
the old is "nod and that there is nothini]; 
good to see or t(j acc(?pt in anythin" 
other tlian the old ; and secondly, the 
party of those who affirm that every- 
thin" relatin" to the west is "ood ; 
nothin," could he timitted from this, nor 
is there aii\-thin" to accept frmn the 
east. That is to say, the modern 
educated Bengali hates, on the one hand 
the Hrahmin Pundits with their tufts of 
hair on their head and on the other 
hand, the hat and coat-wearing England- 
returned Bengali Sahibs. To them, to 
be a missionary t^f the Hindu religion 
one must be like Vivekananda, one who 
wants western aspirations and ideals, 
firmly based on ancient India and 
Vedanta. 

This reliance is a very big thing. He 
who always speaks of the west, acts like 
a westerner, asserts that absolutely 
nothing can be built upon the ideas of 
the east. Our forefathers built up a 
mighty civilisation with all its protruding 
branches and have they left nothing to 
build ? This way of thinking and 
acting is the result of wayward culture. 
As babies in a rich man’s family begin 
to suck at the breast of their foster- 
mothers and then can think of nothing 


except these foster-m«>ther’s breasts ; so 
is the case here. hA'en b(*f<»re the 
passiifg away of youth these people 
nurtured on western thoughts and senti- 
ments, think of them and lluuii onl)’. I 
assert there are many things (»f this 
country on which a inagnifict iil super- 
structure can be built. I shall indicate 
afterwards. 

Let us not f()rg(?t the main underlying 
principle. Every ont; should distinctly 
understand that those wlio cann(.)t fuse 
the east and the vvrr^l in their thouglits, 
sentiments and actions, have no concern 
in the future regeneration of India and 
they will not be followed as the leaders 
of the educated peo[)le. 

Now, the question is, how are the two 
to be fused together? Externally it 
appears that every clay, every moment, 
the union is taking place everywhere. 
You or 1 may not want it, but all the 
same it is going on, Through hundred 
loopholes, western sentiments and ideals 
are entering into our daily life. We 
cannot write without a table ; at break- 
fast we require tea cups, saucers and 
spoons ; we want western chops and 
cutlets : western theatres, western cuts in 
tailoring : western furniture in furnishing 
our drawing room. Even in building 
houses, our plans arc being shaped 
according to western ideals. 

This is so far as external circumstance.s 
go. Even in our heart of Ik arts bent 
on national regeneration, we are feeling 
these shocks of western thoughts. Our 
politics are western ; our laws and 
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courts arc western ; our conveyances 
are western ; peons and post offices arc 
western ; mark how western idci-Js and 
sentiments are pervadinj^^ the minds 
even of illiterate villaji'ers. As the result 
of all this, the walls of ancient Hindu 
life are crumbling down. In food and 
customs, the old caste is breaking down ; 
the joint family system is fast disappear- 
ing ; litigation, faistdiuod, cheating, 
forgery are increasing ; kulinism is dis- 
appeaiing ; ancient ties and shackles 
arc ra[>idly going to pieces. d'hose 
who are ;ifrai<l f)f these changes and 
who want to regenerate the old, should 
rtunember one thing ; Unless those 
forces wliicli were in existence for the 
preservati«>n and control of society are 
re-established, the old ideals cannot be 
regenerated. Kvery one knows that 
the caste system and the influence of the 
Brahmins were the two walls which 
portcclcd the ancient society, The 
Brahmins by wielding the caste system 
as a weapon controlled the community. 
Ancient society was preserved and 
controlled or governed thereby. May 
we ask those who want to re-establish 
thoroughly the old system, whether they 
will be able to re-establish tlje old 
Brahminical supremacy ^ If they 
answer, why not, we would ask on what 
foundation will it be placed y In 
ancient times, kingly power was a help 
and was frit?ndly to Brahmanical 
influence. The kings by supporting 
the Brahmanical power kept it alive. 
Will the .advocates of the old system, 


be able to make the kingly porwer 
support the Brahmanical one ? Then 
again, another basis of Brahmanical 
power was learning and devotion to 
religion. They had the monopoly of 
both ; no one else had any right to 
them. These were the main sources of 
their power. Every one will admit it. 
Now I ask will the advocates of the 
the ancient system be able to make 
learning and devotion again monopolies 
of the Ibahmins ? That does not 
appear to be feasible. So, however, 
devoted you may be to the ancient 
system, it has gone beyond your control, 
its foundation has given way. Then, 
what is our duly ? Shall we allow 
ourselves to be drifted away and ignore 
every thing of the past f Why so ? 
We have a duly to perform. We should 
believe in the existence of God, It 
would not be proper to look on life 
from the point of view of an atheist. 
You and 1 are in this world ; we are 
subject to pleasure and pain and hope 
and disappointment ; do you think that 
in this theatre of life, there is nothing 
else, excepting you and myself ? There 
is ONE, who is inside and outside of 
both you and me, who is in every plaCe 
The English poet Shakespeare has 
truly observed. 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 

That One is with you as well as with 
me. In the rise and fall of nations, he 
is also with them. Nations (blinded by 
passion) engage themselves in war. 
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peace, commercial pursuits and the 
establishment of monarchies, but that 
Divine one is shapini^ all these actions 
towards the fulfilment t)f a mif_|hty 
purpose. When the Eni^lish first came 
here for commercial purposes they did 
not know that out of the selfish motives 
of commercial ^ain, by a mjsterious 
providence, a new era will commence 
in this country. The fusion of the ICast 
and the West is the one characteristic 
sijrn of this mysterious dispensation. 
We belong to a very ancient race ; our 
learning is also very ancient ; our speci- 
ality lies in our ancient sphere ; indeed, 
here we are unajipi oacliable. Ihit, that 
cannot make one say that in these clays 
of struggle for supremacy that will again 
restore our greatness. We had a speci- 
ality which had a defect. Some thing 
has to be added to it which will again 
help us to stand properly now', I shall 
indicate what this i.s. 

I do not like to enter into the 
intricacies of Philosophy or Religion. 
What I shall indicate I will do broadly 
and briefly. The main distingui.shing 
characteristic of Indian religious thought 
is Indijffcrence to Worldiy desires. 
Brahma is tiulh, worldly desires are 
visionary ; so turn back from worldly 
thoughts and concentrate your atten- 
tion on Brahma. This is our highest 
teaching, our highest aspiration is to see 
God in on soul. The fruit of this is 
indifference to worldly pleasure. But 
from this indifference to worldly pleasure 
has sprung up indifference to society. 


To see God in one’s soul, one must be 
devoted ; by suppressing passions one 
is to.#cimccntratc the soul’s energies, and 
for this, devotion has become so 
prominent in Iiulian religious thouglit. 
As indifference to society is a distinc- 
tive feature of Kastern ideas, so is 
attraction towards society, the sign of 
w'cstern ideas. The religion of Jesus is 
a social religion, its principal aim is to 
establish the kingdom of God (amongst 
people). So the main aspiration of 
western religion is to uplift the people 
to purify them. The place for austeri- 
ties of the ancient Hindus was solitary 
caves; that of Jesus amongst the suffer- 
ers. What a difference ! 

We hear of iwn things in the tw’O 
kingdoms. One says Brahma alone is 
permanent, devotion is the suminuin 
bonuvi of life ; the other says, service 
to man is service to God. In the former, 
indifference to W'orklly pleasures is 
predominant, in the latter social service 
has become prominent. Is not the 
amalgamation of the tw'o necessary ? 
Too much devotion to worldly pleasures 
is the chief disease in Europe, repug- 
nance to social service is the chief 
•desideratum of our ancient religious 
feelings. By the fusion of the twK^, the 
wants of both w’ill be removed and a 
new, full-blooded life will be built up. 
Europe should be addressed thus “what 
are you doing ? Do not be so much 
addicted to worldly pleasures ; pleasure 
is fleeting ; only the glorification of self 
is truly desirable and true ; the price 
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of lift! is mf)re valuable than the 
plrasurr-s (tf liti: ; |)iirificatiou f)f self 
is m- re desire^able thap. the heaUli c.>t 
your body.” At the sairie time, to oM 
Iiiciia we may adfiress thus “vvliatare 
) ou dfiin;^ ? Thf^ sniunmm bonum of 
relij^ioii is not iudiffereuce to pleasures 
of life and s')C?i<!ty ; servinj^ man is serv- 
iiu^ lojd. Hundreds of people are 
d>iii^; of famine , thousands and 
thousands fd children are becomiiiL* 
orphans ; pe*»|jle are suffering from 
sins ; ‘_;irfl up )'our loins to help thciij 
and to save them ; remember that 
the adoption of all possible means t<? 
improve society should be one of the 
chief austerities of religion.” 

All must havt' markctl that the sin of 
the west is much addiction to 

pleasure. There was a time when in 
the West also, relij^ious ideas and feel- 
iiujs were predominant. As the 
lhahmins in India ruled the Raja.s, so 
did the (Christian missionaries in Europe. 
Hut from the day of Euther’s protest, 
the power of the pric.sts and of the 
priestly world bewail to decline and 
the ^reed for worldly pleasures begati to 
increase. 'Fhe fire of insatiate pleasures 
is biirnin*^ day and ni^ht. The more* 
the thiiv^s ot pleasure are bein^ 
accumul.ited, the more is the fire burn- 
intij, in unsatisfied hearts. The ancient 
Rishis (»f India observed ; — 

“Not by the enj-yment of our desires, 
doth desire Satiate, but it burns all the 
more violently like tire into which clari- 
fied butter has been thrown.” 


Let those who want the proof of this 
look at the west. What a feverish 
pursuit of pleasures. What insatiable 
love for worldly advancement ! No know- 
ledge or Science is appreciated which 
does not contribute directly or indirectly 
to the cessation of pain, c^r increase of 
pleasure. As soon as any scientific 
truth is discovered, the cpiestion is asked 
hovv much will it conduce to the 
pleasures of man ? Fetiple are afraid 
more of disease, than of sin, so much 
so that it is not considered derogatory 
lo find out the ways of accumulating 
wealth. 

The ancient Indian sages fully under- 
stood that it is better to practise self 
restraint than to gratify pleasures. 
Learn to rein your pleasures in. Every 
person cannot satisfy all his desire.s. 
There should be a limit to one’s aspira- 
tions, otherwise >011 burn yourself in 
your own fire. Why dont you then 
practise self-restraint ? Our ancient 
sages taught various methods of this 
self-restraint. 

There will be a great reaction if the 
western world does not regulate this 
inordinate addiction to pleasure. Un- 
natural rivalry will spoil peace of mind 
and health ; society will become weak 
and sickly, on account of various social 
evils ; at last war and bloodshed will 
make them lose their strength and 
their position will be lowered. 

The only way to save the west from 
this disease is to graft on it anefent 
India’s devotion to religion. In the last 
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century German scholars did it to a 
certain extent. Now, some Indian 
missionaries are als(i doiii" the same. 
S') we see that a j^reat necessity lias 
arisen for the fusion of tlie East and 
West. 

India also requiies r^iich a fusion. 

I have already observed that is has 
become essential to blend India’s rcli- 
f^ious devotion with western ideas of 
service to humanity. Hut how is this 
possible. Sv) I uri^e a}2[ain, we will have 
to become j:jod-fearintj. Do luit think, 
that whatever j^ood is in one country, 
is meant for that country only. Jute 
^rows in our country. Does it imply 
that only ourselves are to wear clothes 
made of jute ? Tea j^rows in China 
Does it imply that only the Cliinese 
and none else will enjoy it ? The 
present commercial connexions belie it 
Let every one examine his household 
utensils and he will find how the pro- 
ducts of every country have helped 
to satisfy his needs. Is there any harm 
in it ? On the contrary it has done 
an immense amount of ^ood. We arc 
sharing god’s gifts. In the domain of 
knowledge also, we find this distribu- 
tion. Edison invents something in 
America, you and I in India enjoy the 
blessings of, this invention. What is 
the harm ? Nothing. We are enjoying 
God’s gifts by distributing the bless- 
ings. Can’t you think of Jesus and 
Mahomet along with your own Manu 
and Yagnavalkya ? Why can’t you 
think of truth, forgetting time and 


counti'N' ? If you adore the sages of 
a foreign country, tides it imply any 
insult to the sages of )-oiir own ? It 
woulti be childish to think so. 

Cant you all feel that a |)erioil of 
evolution has dawned all over the 
world ? We caii feel that He who luis 
expounded religi(^us dogmas in this 
country through the sages, has done 
the same thing thrtjugh the sag(*s of 
other countries also. Under »)ne and 
the same law, there have been the rise 
and fall of all religions. The religious 
hooks of other countries are our religious 
books also ; the sages of t)ther coiin- 
trie.s are our preceptors as well. Does 
this idea in any way lessen our patri- 
otism or nationalism ? Hy all means 
preserve what you have got in your 
own country ; adf)re it by all means, 
but remember that God’s kingdom is a 
vast one and that is meant for one and 
all. 

We are advancing towards that goal 
when the nations of all countries will 
feel that all races belong to one family ; 
that the fatherland of all is this world ; 
that their parents, preceptors and lords 
are the same, that their eklers and 
guides arc the sages of all countries ; 
that their preceptors and teachers are 
the learned men of all countries ; that 
their goal ss the abode of Brahma and 
that their chief pleasure is mutual help 
and devotion to all. In this great 
fu.sion, no race wiil lose its individua- 
lity ; on the contrary, each one will 
gain in the general welfare according 
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to its ows nature and knnwledf^^e That 
ttiis day is far. very far, there is no 
d-)ubt about it ; but that the fusion of 
the east and the west which we are 
luarkin;^ in India is pointing towards 
that C'foal. The Almi-^hty has chosen 
India as the place of austerities, as the 
fjlace of the blendin^of divergent ideals. 
We bcludd the dawn. 


THE DAWN OF HUMANITY IN 
INDIA. 

AnthropoU^gy divorced from geography 
gels but short shrift in the present da> 
atul as tl\e ipiestion of the first afipear 
ance of man, the earthly and climatic 
conditions properly evolved to usher 
in his existence happened not in the 
present geological epoch, earth-history, 
especiall>'|of the tertiary and ipiaternary 
times, becomes of vital importance to 
us. So the following from DrA^retlenburg’s 
excellent Suynmary of the (m colony of 
India 1 1 ntroductor\' chapter) cannot but 
be given the first place when considering 
the question of the evi>lution ot 
llominiilae in our part of the world. 
“From a geological point of view India 
is ilivi<led into [three regions : — (i) the 
peninsular area in which there arc no 
mountains in the truer sense newer than 
pala'ozoic, (2) the region of relatively 
recent mountains upheaved in tertiary 
times, constituting the ranges of the 


Himalaya, Baluchistan and Burmah, 
and (3) the great Indo-Gangetic alluvial 
plain which with the exception of a 
fringe of cretaceous and tertiary strata 
in some points along the sea-coast 
peninsular India, has bem a continental 
area ever since the earliest f^eo logical 
titnes, and is one of the oldest land areas 
in the globe. The rocks constituting 
the extra-peninsular area remained 
mostly occupied by the ocean until late 
in tertiary times, when the upheaval of 
the Himalaya was completed. The 
great Indo-Gangetic plain which now 
connects the essentially different penin- 
sular and extra-peninsular areas and 
consists of alluvial soil whose rapid 
accumulation (mainly in Pliocene and 
Pleistocene times) has finally obliterated 
all remnants of an arm of the sea which 
might still have sub.sisted between the 
two areas.” In these days of polygenism 
it is not possible to deny perhaps that 
humanity may have evolved at tlifferent 
times in different places under almost 
identical circumstances and that the old 
controversy about the cradle of human- 
ity has lost much of its savour ; but still 
Dr. Wright’s theological zeal gives us 
late in 1913 a laudable book on The 
Origin and the Antiquity of Man which 
is pledged to prove the orthodox canon 
that man appeared suddenly probably 
by the intervention of God in Central 
Asia not more than fifteen thousand 
years ago. Apart from the fact that in 
the face of the Piltdown skull in which 
Boule is chary of admitting any generic 
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vliffcrcnce ti<>m a full -bh 'odeci Ibunt*. 
tfrtiary man wdl-nijidi pr« ivt-n, \vhi» 
would think (d (iiicstioniiu; that man 
coulfl combat the rii;«»urs «i| iht; fdacial 
e|K)ch and that iht^ dawui of tla. human 
race bcdonijs to a [)a^t more lenmtt! than 
the !^ieat Ice-Aj^e (Sollas, ^lucicnf 
llutitcrs^ 1911. I' ^o). IIou' .lud wht re 
it |)ossibly hap| ene<l is similised as 
fol low's by Lord .Aveburv with his 
characteristic lucidit\'. “ Without ex- 
pres! in?^ any opinion as tf) the iiKUital 
condition of our ancestors in the 
Mie'cc.nc period, it si-ems to nut lo ident 
that the arLpmient flerived horn the 
absence of human remains. w'hatcA’er 
may be its valiu‘, is as applic.ihle to 
pliocene as to miocene times, .hidj^in^ 
from the analorjy of other S[)Ccios I am 
clis[josed to think that in the miocene 
period man, was proliably represented 
b)’ anthropoitl apes, more nearly resem- 
bling us than do any of the existing 
quadrumana. We need not, how'ever 
expect nccessaril)’ to find the proofs 
in Europe : our n<^-arest relations in the 
animal kiiujdom arc confined to hot 
almost to tropical climates ; and though 
we know that during parts of the 
miocene period the climate of Europe 
wa.s warmer than at present, so that 
monkeys lived north of their present 
limits, still it is in the warmer regions 
of the earth that we may reasonably 
find the earliest traces of the human 
race.’* It is exactly this which is 
impressed on us when we read the 
recent article of Dr. Pilgrim on '^New 


Si:cnHi l^ri)Uiites (m J tiicn hcai iny; on 
tfto of tho f^.i'olutiou of Man 

nnd tfio A nffit of^oiiUio" in the l\oconfs 
of the ( icofoi^ical Suf i'ty (1915). lie 
inaki s out a sln»ng ft)i a S.irm.i- 

titui (Mioc( lud aiui'sti)!' of man lri)m 
tlu‘ Siwalikt! thus: “'riu: icmai kabli; 
charactms pussessed b\' tlu* mandible 
id Sivapithecus ally it in many rt spi els 
rather to man than to an\' of the 
Simiidae” Alter pointing out that a 
short s\ mphx’sis is a piimitivi* ch.irao 
teiisiicas seen in the Pi« »pli« >pit hecus 
of h'a\ um anil that its extnune sliMiten- 
ing is a spetdal development in man he 
points out that ihi- characteristic, 
combined with other pttculiaril ies leads 
him to plac(' it f>n the liiu* of man’s 
ascent. 'I'lu* outw’ard cnrvaturi! of the 
premolar region, in his oj)inion, invi»lves 
the co-existence of the breadth of jaw 
and a degree of si p. nation of the mandi- 
bular rami which is essentially peculiar 
to man. d'he inner cusp <>( p, m. 3 as 
in the cebidae, the large canines w’ilh 
primitive features, the hinder heel of the 
lower canine as in the gibbon, etc., 
forces him to the conclusion that 
Eoantliropns represents a marginal 
species which did not lead to man being 
one of nature’s experiments at producing 
the higher human type and that .Seva- 
pithecus diverging long before the 
appearance of that gemi.s represents a 
marginal species of the human ancestor. 

Dr. Hayden in his annual address to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal last year 
has appositely referred to the article of 
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that (jiiilc a (iiffrrt-nl view !> possible 
and that the existence f)f' inioi.ene nirin 
has \ »:l to be pr .Vv.:tl tli ai^ii tiic iann.n; 
st* in branch' d off fr iin the simian 
dm in;.' tin: teitiary cn) )ch, not later 
[)robabl)' than the middle ol the mincent' 
pcrital, or fKiin thirteen to sixteen 
million years a;.'o. Ivit iw any ca^e 
Dr Jdloi iin's pap' r has llie «^'rcatest 
importance- for u i. “ can l.>e 
little doubt that man evolved soin- * 
where in soulliern *\sia, possibiy 
dmin;4 I’iiocene or Miocene limes” -- 
this is tile v<*rdict ot’ Dr. Ibuhl-.m. (d'h'-! 
ll 'oHt/t'f //^{^ of i\opies^ p. 13) and \\ •: 
UiKiw it was with thi'; convic lion tin.t 
Dubois lamu bed his ('x;)( dition to Java 
and discovered the f.itnims Pithecan- 
thropus. It is ol siiprenu; interest for 
us as java w.is at that lime connected 
with tile m.iinland .ind Osborn in iiis 
Mon .'/ the Old Stone D,j[,v (1918) 
siirmi''a s that tlie 'rrinil race, as he calls 
it, was also most probably living in 
India at that time. 

d'he ca^e ot the rithecanthropus is 
t**o wrll-Uiiiiwn til need much e.labi>ra* 
tion how it belongs to an intermediate 
j i-aMon between ape and man so far as 
the capacity of the skull is concerned 
but its thiL;li bone is distinctly human 
as it definitelv establishes its erectness 
of stature. 1 his is physit)^nomicalIy 
the most important factor as it is practi- 
cally the starting point of human culture 
thus fully brought out by Dr. Munro 
in his presidential address to the 


Anthropoloj.p'cal section of the British 
Association in 1893 “With the attain- 
ment of the erect position, and the 
consequent specialisation of his limbs 
into hamls and feet, man entered into a 
ntiw phase of existence. With the 
advanta;_;e of manipulative or^an and a 
pro^;ressive b‘\dn lie became Homo sapi- 
ens, and ;:;iadually developed a capacity 
to understand and utilise the forces of 
nature. As a handicraftsman he 
fashioned tools and weapons, with the 
skilful use of which he '^ot the mastery 
over all tile other aninmls. With a 
know led ;j:e «)' the use of fire, the art of 
cook i no his roi)d, and the [lower of 
f.ibi icafin;:^ materials for clothing his 
body, be acconi modatcd himself to the 
vicissitudes <.)f climate, and so greatly 
extended his habitable area on the 
globe. As ages rolled on he accumulat- 
ed more: aiul more of the secrets of 
nature, and every such addition widt ned 
the basis for further discoveries. Thus 
commenced the grandest revolution the 
organic worUl has ever undergone — a 
revolution which culminated in the 
transformation of a brute into a civilised 
man.” 

1 his is not all. We shall see later 
that from the tertiary of Burma and 
the older ossiferous gravel beds of 
Narbada and Godavari have been 
discovered in the fifties of the last 
century genuine human artifacts which 
on account of their antiquity have been 
widely noticed. But on examining 
them afresh in the light of the latest 
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researches, in the Indian Museum 1 
was struck by tlie fact that thviu^^h on 
palaeontological griunds they cannot be 
later than the pre-Clicllean phase in 
Europe their techin'cjue was of the sort 
of much greater finish of later 
pahuolithic phases in I^^urope. 'I'he 
Hackett Nurbada find iiievital ly rec.dls 
a Lcvallois artifact and the Gotlavari 
agate chip is more the prototype of a 
Chellean II ‘knife’ tli in aiix tliing that I 
know. Unfortunately I could not find 
the Burma specimens in the Indian 
Museum but from the plate in the 
Records of the Geological Svirvc)’ it 
appeared to me tliat some of them 
specially the rectangular and irregular 
forms belonged to the Chellean II type 
and moreover seemed to be more akin 
to Egyptian forms of pakeoliths given 
in figs. 1 6, 1 8, 23, 26, of Morgan’s 
Recher cites sttr /es Ortjrttics de /’ ligyptc 
{^IJ Age de In Pierre el Ics Metaux^ I>p. 
58, 60, 64, 66/ Thus wc find II addon 
is probably being upheld by arclueo- 
logical evidence when he states the 
likelihood of inter-glacial man in Europe 
being represented by pre-glacial man in 
Asia ( 77 /<j Wtinderings of Peoples^ p. 15). 


Wliatever may be said in respect t^f 
other centres as starting points of 
humanity, one has ulimately to give op 
the cases of South America or .South 
England or Southern France i^)r even 
Egypt or the blessed land between the 
two rivers and formulate with Dr. 
Mathew a South Central Asiatic home 
for the earliest man. In i»tiier words 
we can state with Sir H. II. Johnston 
as follows : — “From such meagre facts 
as have alreatly been collected by 
scientific investigation we are led to 
form the opinion that the human genus 
was evolved from an ape-like ancestor 
somewhere in Asia, most probably in 
India, but quite possibly in Syria on the 
one hand, or in the Malay Pctninsula 
or Java on the other. So far, the near- 
est approach to a missing link between 
the family of the anthropoid apes and 
the family of perfected man lias been 
found in the island of Java 
(Pithecanthropus erectus), but there are 
slight indications pointing to Buitna or 
the southern part of the Indian Continent 
having been the birth place of humanity'" 
0 ^he Opening up of Africa^ p. 10). 
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'at dusk. 

WlIl'KK thr pjwcii streets go down 
To tiie edges of tlie town, 

Where tlie long white roads begin, 
Leading far frtun stress and din, 

T.ooU ! he beckons us away, 

Floating in tiie shadows gray. 

Where the paven streets arise 
To the sta.rry evening skies, 

Where tiie long white roads begin, 
Leading far from toil and din, 

Winding thr«.)iiglj calm hills of night 
To the round moon, distant, white. 

See I he beckons us away, 

Up there in tlie shadows gray. 

Far away from tlin, from noise, 

Jkinging guns and shouting boys. 
Clattering cart and jolting car, 

Out to where still places are — 

Caiuntry places, lonely, calm, 

Ilaz\' in the evening’s balm — 

Look ! he beckons us away, 

Reckons ’mid the shadows gray. 

And a song blows through my ears, 
Throbbing mirth, yet throbbing tears, 
And a mist floats in my brain 
As I see him, here, again, 

Beckoning — where the streets go down 
To the edges of the town, 

Beckoning- -away ! away 
To the wild at close of day ! 


Nit A H. Pad wick. 
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OS’* ifl’ffei C5ii 

08lt« I <5l ’^'f«jr»i «a?*»t~ 

(i) ’JU’UtfHf’t'S *t1aiMCH JiCfl JiHt? 

(^) f^fsi '«t‘t ««(tsi ’ifsifll f«fil sitK^} 

(®) •I'M »f3II1 nit*! ^t<fl fsiwl 

^fii5tct«i, f^f*i •strin’ttt 

fef’T ; 

(8) *ilcoMi ’y^C'B « 

’•fl«f?I’8 ( ^fT'S «ICS|’f ’I’ica lUTff ) »I?t^f« 

'^fl^ ilwfiSf f'sN 5|f»» I 

<*ll«T^ •H'®t ’MMIHI «l1t5| *11a|^ Jits’? Slfe, 

r^is c»i? aiiisfei c>?tJi ?i^icss 'St?! *1??!^ 
c'lt»i I ‘Sl’Pi fssife ^f’lrc's ?s 5|1, B'5<' 
♦tl'M ’»«tl >8?— ’HC’IJ 'BHHt'n, cati^l, 

*«8S| f» '^r«(»U»t, •1^*11^ »lfiCB 
f»i« «tl^t« Huifl rentes ’8st«5 «i»i«r>it^i 
|fpa*IC^9 «f'5 fsifll'M 
CWHca C8(15| HW?! 

»I^f»(=8 ’jfsStlS, ’if?'® ^t?rt 

?*rt< ?»iti?’(®f ’i?t?r^f« a?? c’l^ w» 

*itaf5w fcfsi ( ’!■»(< wt'®’itc? ?1 

• ciwAhroni 8tc«&^ f8f8'i ’it?’? srfrtfSJits^- 

>t^ fcwwtifn •w’lwr? w 

cniftii Mfii’®! 'f*ni csniPte 8^ si&cf • >(«'?, 

SI® Ji'lrfsesti®, ®n*s« St® srt»f® 

SIS® I sH*n ®is« ss ^iw tsssi st^t® ntts i 

• SS®tSt® •mSWl^ StlS sis® ’?t®tt ®fssi ®siin® 
sU'lttSttlS WSSIWS -It was not for nothing that 
Milton slullificd the professed moral of his poem, and 
emptied it of all spirlual content. He was not fully 
conscious, it seems, of what he was doing ; but be 
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[ ’tQ, 


I >flWc»t CT *ita 
C^^»I *Hf, ^»It«1'?'- 

»ni»i«tii c^ar *tc'?, Nf*!ta 

<^c*» I 

CT<ii •fc’in •(i^tr«r^'5 

c’H*i >511,^ 

*ttn I '*>’!’»'«: ?n*i«lta 
ffiiin, *^*tt»if«»it”a sit*<v 

V5^'«r»| ^<*11 «(r9ai ^ts c^. 

^*tt»flr9»l1 'SlWJ 

^ci> : ^*it9if«»i1 sitfs'H « 

1 •itfii'«tr’>» iwa ^ra'fl 
^fflw ^*11 “’fr«”, '• 

I ><551 

lllfltfltt’f ItST 1t*I1 I ><511 
111 Cl Ilf^B 'Btn CltCI^ 'St<t9 

<K15W ^ifi^ 1.W I fialj 5i9i;>it9Cf iHf 

i«n itt 111 ‘^lt*i^«»ii’ ’5t9Jllfi 

ifilOT CTIlIrt, Cl «lf^ 5!9?1tC91 

C«n 01^ <11919 'Still <<1^9 951 1W I '?«9U 
lllfitl ^ 9119 C191 91 ^191119555 ciaf 
1W1I 

lJt9l«t^1^ ■I1I9 1t9^r9999 '8^ l^l'S ^1991 
Itl’l H^9 C9 fifik M-Ofl 1t^9tf® '8t9Tt99 
ifMiil 4 ^191 >nc# >*tt9f«lj 1W I fl^a ’««< 
199[9t9CT 1t99F 911 5C1 I 19^9TC99 4««1 
■ C9 tlital ^9tt i feifti- 


builded better than he knew. (“Milton” »*«^il) 
lllim 919191 911&J1* <99 f%f9l99 9191 9C19, 

ttanN €919 99 '•9»n ^9rt 9f*re99 l W C9l1t«99 
“professed mor.-il” f9| 9H I H19 fif9 1919 Merchant 
of Vebice>99 19^9 9t9 The .few of Venice^ f99lftC»t9 I 


9B9t9 49191:9 >«C9tW9 iflll 9tC99, 'Sf9t9t« 
49519119 4Wlff99>'«*l «1111 ifftc® 11191 11 I * 
c*»9i Cl'S. Call's liaici 119=5- 

9fC1 9il9il9 ifill® Ill^C lacilt^^ I'll® 9^191 1 
15^9 1<f 1995119 1"1C^ 1"t5*t*t >*11911 '^91 
119 11, C1191 9fie 1995119 df9l« lllfl 
1^119^ »Fic'«l%, '511 n «liic9f 91 Ciaf 

ifiai 9if9 111 lfell9 fllH 91 91991111 ^fa- 
llen 411 191 911 919 11 I V’ii' l^ladlca's 
19^119 il9^ 1C91 1 4^ ifa^cia ^sila 
9511*1^9*119 ill's «(® iiciia 111 11J ifaai il9i 
9fl9lfl Sl9l 9tc«l ®119 llC9 I 11119'«11 
ifl Romeo iuul Ju)ict49 1® 1191 I^S, SC9 
11l1^®llC9t 111991 '8 19^11911 1191 911 
91^5 I “cairis 411'® ^fiiatiJ" caifi® « ^ficafe 

^SC99^ ^11 'J11, S«C99 >*trs| 9sf9 '9 1lkl9 
911«1S lIlKffs >*119 mi } C9lfl«9 ilfs 

ifa*? i?ci« fficaiila ili« ^di^fic's 
49< CMri®f 1U< 11’?C4 I 1995119 '9 1111- 
f®11 11C9i Cl 111 911 9l9 fs f ^1t195«1l9 
fBailtfe 1-?^11?CS— 495 C191 1995119CS 9fl 
CS1 ?— if5f9f9, sliifis, «191, ^failll 
^91C19 'SICSJICS— I-Bllfics allciiu 9(1C1 

• SnsRl* 9H9 Itfastcl 9191 91% «Cl 'gf9'B 
=Ff9*Hl >191* 1WI 9finn 4919 Itssw illtfll 

( Anthony Trollope ) f»lf«ntcf9 ’ — I’crliaps no terms 
have been so injurious to the profession of the novelist 
as those two woids hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting 
his own interpretation upon these words, something 
heroic is still expected ; whereas if he attempt to paint 
from Nature, how little that is heroic should he 
describe ! ‘‘Claverings” xxviii. 

9f^SW 19t9*91Rn 99^91999 9t9t«M 9«rtt9 9tl9 
9rt I >99)5 ftwl 9(iltlt 991 911 *1111 999f*l 9«ft 
911*lf9<il 9R9J9 1C9 911*9 I 





’if'it^sar 

^»i1»if'9»i1^ fear '?[,r»i5Tc%5i ! • sr^f^tciii 

«n?r^i5 '«1 '*t5t5 C'Si’i, >«<)< 

«t<ta ^<c^i, « ’'tiwi’t— ^*tr»t- 

c^*r?i5^f5 «ner, 'stei ^ata 
i?^c«i'e c’tt'l I »ftifc«isa ^«ti Jr«tsj?,f'5 as»ii«i- 
f’«»itc«^ ^t^rai 

irtfa’i'i ’rfi, sr^i^sitei'P ’rta’i' ’ifw “iitiita 
^fat's ■aw's i ’et?la'8 a't^t'aa =ftci 

^W*! • ’Tl 5rt*r^?tsr ^rifai'i «ftc« 

• '^’Tla f’ifa«it«>t« 315 cetist “3r»>i5caa* 

»r*ai 'at’ii, « Ti*itr*ic3>3 Jir«« 4i»«t<fin5>,v 

'»f3ti1W5t ( ^f«faf3 “(JJJ Bfa«t3^4” ••ICBllllI M Ml? I 
tj'fr? mii «»i?jn<cii3 ^c«3f a«it« ^*ii*iais8ii3 cb 
f3’?« nMtwtBMl atfaa ( »'>' *1^1 

ntftiTI ) 4^313 StBM ’Bfsalf* I a3K»l15C^* X^iiS 

3? I f®r«i fiirMirtsM. m ac?? «3tM tea Mif* ' i 

«ai I '5i3U? eft®, 'siata? «a>f'5 fiiiBsicn 
atfsata aw ata'^ta aSata atcstaa a a?)# aiflta wbmh 

aft I" a»a faraiiiB.M, 'waiaaraaifl 'twa'tla’Ii ca afs 

aaatam «iai afaai ftat* ataaw aca ai i alar »iiiw 
aatatca a;fwt« *lltaa i a? ®*t»tca waiaaraal a afs 
ftfa? aatai i afwa ataa ata nwa ftnam? aTaata r 
ataia awa fafaaiua, “w*ita>|«ata ftmaitw a? afa- 
fafaa tea caaa ftsjaac?' afaa a?atw. aaa atata? 
ata I afafafaa fsa S<fa, wntaTsaia faa a’MJ. 
afaa i afafafata awia caata, wnta^watcw atnwt- 
»a tft caaiai" aaajaia •wntaiarwaia ' 3 ia"la aaata 
*tta at>, fwa afafafaa 'jaaia *fta" ai "aaataiw" aca i 
ant»n«in ea afafafaa ijaata “a’ni, afaa* « 
fa apa* ?atOT Teant? afatafa a?ca aiata «r;atcwa 
JEW aa art i aaa atfaata fwa aiatawja ^atca wfaa 
f l^ft aifaw caitfaa alitct i 

• nrtaaitart atwa arPrajta 
ftwfaw cawitaa art^iafl ftnata Vanitf Kair aa 


sitHia I fftft ’»«tia- 

f'oaii efataa '5«Hii '« S’l^ica? 

c’rtaa I 

sra^j’itcaa aft® aticaa afasa aa, 
aaa ««ia a?c«? '*tata atf® ai^aia aafei 
■ifir® '9 aaUf'f^t'aa a^a ^tfH® aa i afft« 

a<a’ta ai>atajf»ra Jafar® ai»i aw 
«t«l^a aitaft, * ^•iiH Mtva awi c^tai® 
aa^atata faata caww cata* afaai aca aa ai 
aac aca aa, f«fa >«? cn faa ®h®t®l faat- 
fa^iacaa cwfa'a aal^at faal aa® a^caa 

■stsWia at'^c® afaatfacaa >aac 4®^ ^aaa 
^f-vai aftiataa a*fa ®fac® faaifacaa i f®fa 
acaa, "afa ata ifatai atf® ®ca «Wa4ca caata 
aa®icaa ®’^ aa, ail!t afaai® caaa a?c® area r 
®iaaa aaa ^tala aat ?a<5 'State® fft«1ai 
®fac»'a, “«ca i?fa aatataca <iica c®a ?* fftfa 
afacaa, “«rtfa ® 'atcaS afaatfa ca, a 5 .a cafaa 
as ata faa, cat a®t 'atfaatra i” atata c®aa 


*)®®a ala a Novel willumt a Hero ( afa®»t* ftawl® ) I 

«ia® 4?an ata®awa aca taatcaa aatafaa ac*tf®- 
f4»a®i « aaatafa® ^awtraarttia afs® «ata»fta «f® 
wSt® aiw I cawlca ct ac< faa Sawtac® aiaatta 
afaatcaa. cn ac«f ■itata ^nwten atfa®t« art i a®an 
liatcata® aat<t araatiaa, A ait^a ntantfllcta atai 
aiatat na atatai na aiai, aac ataiat s^a afaiai n®cat 
aart® I ca®tia ^a Snatnc® aiaaatn afaca®, a |an. 
ca®t nffc® atfa®l a a®a *fat® nta® afaatcaa i 
ataia acac® afafaatc® alfa®i « afaac® ata® 
afaatcaa i 

* atant® at®acaa f^ia r®f '{ca^ nta® fefwnt atial 
aftca ftfjaii aPai ®caa i ftfftaji afe® «®Jta#caa nca 
ca aa>rtc® 'Siata aa®aicaa afa® ni®ta aa cat aaStrat 
f«la ncata nrtcaa at®acaa fjt atatca ®ac cafan 
awata ataicaai tfaata® aif®att®l ®tcaa ai®aa 
«ncaa iv »*•« ftlic® act i 





[ * 153 , 


»n|:®3i iRj >qpi *i'5t3i ^ifij5f jt>ia 

4^fel Cftff "Pfim C»Ff»lC»IH I 

^fl3t ’f«rt>IT'^t« '9 swmtl’S ^WlT •fl’ffel 
^?r»5¥ ^tWS lt*t ^(»I1I1 *IW l?t« ♦ttC9,* 

^91 ^twt«nt f53l9»5 I 55^^IW? 

c’H’Te cwtw *»« 1 1 

•t* ^3r55f?ai«it*rt, 

f?»i, 4^5 '^t«ri ^311 *it3i rpsftfsii 
I 

*Wf, fwsl, ^31, '^t^«ItM*ll*I « t ^»tt»>- 

«p«»lt3l 'SW3( »lf«ft«. 595335 ^t551 

1^5t5 '«*l'«r»l5 ’tr555 «ttt I 9t*llf»Il’55 ’55»t 

5tW *t»lt5»3 ’5r551 555| 5(«lt»If 9*115 »lf59 
^f59t?t5 C5 Ri 9 *tt^, rsfsi ^5 

«tl5^an5 f5*lWl’l5t1 9r551 5r»ll9E5*|. 

•^1515 9f5C»I 5r5 C5>t559 :«'gjl*t5tt5 55, 

55C5 '9151(99 «I99 ^ifl I '9115 955 5951 9r5(9f5 
C5, 9Jlfii C5^ 55519(95 f59fe 4t9Jl555 9f551 
919-5541 9f5 I 9151 5^(5 ^515 591 5t(5 1” 
(5(5 9ri5i15\ ^(5 ^(5 9 *51? (5(55 5^91^5” 
9r9^55*^< 915515 555 l^tl^Sl f5C55 <5, 

55f5t(55 5f^ f55l5 5^(5^ 95155[9515 555, 
955 f99 55f5l5 5551 ^95 9f5(55 5l I r9f5 
55J1 5^(9 ^iSlt Wl(55, ««5( 9f9 5*9 
5l5r5(9(5 ^99«: 551 9f5(9 5tf5C55 I '5(1915^ 
^515 5(55 9l5 5*14 l(9(9fi|(55 r9 51 5^5 51. 

t 5*951(55 5#1 59tl5 515W 5l9ti11 «15T5»5 
f**95 Ijrtftf 91(5 I •19591*1 15(5 01991(5 (*19(1, 
-••W 559H55 9+ 9f5* 51 9 91* 9r«* f"-- « C*1*« 
91tf , 91*15 '(*♦151 f*5 «ff®1 ft*15 *15 91»51 9^11 
eH9 C5t9t>rt9 53**51 51(5 ?” -<5 9* 5«1**I«919 

91(5 I 951^91tt1l Skylark#! 915 IPw Trite to the 
kindred points of Heaven and Home I 3iW*t 
*151511 (llfW ^9, 9559 9WI I 


f 99 f 9 f 5 51 ^ 515(9 9 lf 55 l 5 9555 fill ( 5 ( 5 ^ I 
5*^515 f 9 9 lf 5 ( 9 f 5(*15 ? f 9 f 5 ^ 4^55915 9 t 5 
95 l 515 « 9 l 9 «t 9 f*^»n 5 f 55 l f 9959(5 9 l'E^ 
5 t 5 lf 9 (*I 5 r 9 ? 9 l 5 l 55 I f«f 5 951 *If 95 la 
3 S (5 9195151 , «15 91(5 4111515 51151^5 1 
5 H 5 K 55 f 5«1 <*15 f 5(95 99 55 , 9 l 1 *I 5 f«*It 5 
99 1 9 W 1 ' 5555%51 9 *ll 5 f 951(9 «I 51 9 f 5(5 

55 l 9 ^*,^95 9 f 5 l« 51 ( 5 , 95 ( (5 ^ 5 ^ 9(5 
«1515 95511 559 91 l 515 'Q 5 l( 9 ^ C 51 [ 5(5 

9 r 55 l 9 l 5 l (9 95115 , 91515 '9 9159 99 f 9 
9 f 5(9 11 C 55 , ( 5 ^ 9(5 5551515 f 55 l 5 «t 9 l (5 

5551 599 5 l (55 51 I f 9 f 5 ?f 5 tC 9 1 tf 5 ( 9 f 5(55 
51 , f 5 *l 5 9515^9515 9 r* 5 I«. 5((15 9 9 tf 95 
( 5'5 5?(5 f 9 51 I ( 1(5 559 5 tfai 9 tr 551 |f 5 f 5 l 51 
f* 5 t 5 951 ^ r ^5 9 r 5 ( 55 , 95 ( I 5 fl 5 411(9 

5 f 5 l 55 , “ 9 l 9 5^(9 9 lt 555'951 „ 9 f 5 l 5 * 1 f 1 ^ 1 , 
^515 99 5(515 9115 9 r-S (9 55 9 t 5 t 9 9 r 55 l” 
f 55 l 5 5^5 I 9^9151 r 9 f 5 llOUfl '' 5 f *(15 
551 ( 51551 " 9 f 55 l 9 f 5 ( 55 ,— “ 9 lf 9 5 fl 9 r* 5 l (55 
f 55 5(5 9115 f 5 * 1(55 ( 9 l 5 f *5 5 l^ I C 51 ^f 55(5 
991 591115 9 f 5 * r 1^9 5^(9 lift 51 lf 955 W 
0 ) 11(59 W 9 'l 1(5 >fl 91>1 r 5 f 59 5 [ 55 l 9 ft 5 l (15 
r 9 51 I 9 ft 9 l 5'1 ( 911(951131 9 t (55 j r 99 ( 5^1 
(5 515 5 l 5 9151 '^(551 F 55 lfl (55 I Cl 1 nf 55(5 
r 55 l 5 4119 5 lfe, (99 ( 9 lt( 95 lt( 3 I 5 ( 5 — “ 5 ( 4 ^ 
911 5 t (5 C 11 ?( 5 J 411151(491 r 9 ( 59*191 4 | 55 , 
9 rt 4 »t 15 tl 9 5(5 5555515-9115559515 ft 5 l 5 
5^5 I 

( 551(55 15 9 r 59 l 5 l 5 5 i 5^(9 59 ai| 55 li 5 t 5 
1(5 5 ( 9 ftft 5 5 r 59 555551(55 5 l 9 ft 551 
^ 9(55 91511 5^(9 5 [( 5 K 9 lift 5555515 
55 lft 49 l lft 5 9(1 99(5 99(5 15 ( 9 9 l 59 
C 515 9 ( 5 ( 9 ( 1(551 r 91 9 ^, 9919 ^ 191(5 

5 (*I 9 159 C 4 tf 59 f 5 C 55 59 5555515 9 9115 - 
559515 5(59 < 59^1159 (4151511 9 ftl*l 5 51 T 







t T v*t1*l^'8^ttv 

st«tH cwf^fli »ii ^r^'8’ 5e5trw»i ? 

'Srct^ 'St't’l <^fij *t«t 

'9f^l1 *<1 'St?t5 ’<tf«f^Il 

S^Jtrw*!, c’lt ^t^1?l ^tc*t 
54H'»H'5 0«1 C^?tll'5f?»l, *t«IM sitfC'ifl?*!, 
?v*iia ^^rsfe*!, w-^sft^cfr 

c’lWc'^u •!» fi>r«ic«f«*t ? ’I'lf '® 
C'St^T»lt*f =1'filt'5 «r^»It’I^ *11, 41T*! fs* ^»tt*l- 
?«*it5 f^»itf«i«ri 

£irft»lt’f *»1 I t5t9 cr? T— f*IW^ 
^«t c^twsi *11 } ^*rt»i5«»if3 
f'er*! «ii«r*i'8 'Btr*tt«r5t«i*( i 'Si^t? tjw ^tf’isi 
3»*tt»lf«»I1— »1tt«f5, *1'? «l*1 

^*tt»l^«*!1,— 'StHtft^l '*tT'l9f^^t ^*lt»l- 
^^•ll— '^tfSI «[^l^*1 pf *11 ? « *I^I« f«f*1 cn 
r<i«« f*if^« itim *11 *iir4wf5w*i c*i *i^i« 
11% f?»i *11 1 f«r*t e’t^i 
*1M*1} ^^*F. ^i’lK'ia 

(^*1 ^t*i*itc’is afa*'® ’jfa’, 4 cata '*t?ta 
=ilt I ^*tt*ia'«»iia aitia C6ca «ii'i*ita 
'*fa a'? *i« ! C4ft*i "SI* ^asrfcna *it«®i=a 
5»i*i } c-aca aaf auaa ^aia®: ata affect 

aftaaa ^fiiai cvfaa i 

*iafata aa*i at'^ ^tfataa, ®aa atataa 
at^ai ®t<ta at'^a-aaa atr® >fl£®am 
aai* a^wa i “®aa c’a.fawmi ®ca ca, 
c®tata a^ cat*! ■•t^a ai ®tata aF»i ?” 
ata I cf ^ataa caaaaicaa aia *flaa ajata aatw 
cata aa afinaiara ®naja ■stiataca^ aaijanaa 
®fiaj ffeitraa i * ca atai a^®, 

“aaa aaf ata cafacaa ca, aataajaai 'itata 


* caaiai aa»cana>l aaWli aaiwna •taf'w a« 
aPiai af^ata ann a^ia i • 


^aataj aiaia ^a\®i a'^iaa, «aa ®iatfl’aia>«raiaa 
S^taai^fta; «iaiacaa ®ca !«fa aataa^sai 
at® ®faat« fa^atfl al aiaaa^a afata 
ana at¥. aaa 'Siata ^ataia aaia^«ata 
a!^c®^ ait9 atai afaaifaa i <'? 
f®ra aaiaa'«ata aiHJiaa?t'8tta «ia’at«. aa« 
ataa at^ •, 'alHatc®^ aifaaaa .afnat« va 
a<j« atiaaatai aaiaaroaia afa® «taa-a«laa 
ana at?, afaflcat^a ai^atafafc® a’tfaafia 
far®® a^t® caa ail i fai ca aitaai ^a ala •, 
aaaifaa ar«?a .a^t® caalaiataatat ^aa 
catsca caaa caitc®ltaa at® calara caca 
aa^atna «)asf>tf ^sfaai i 

•ill c«atfa'Sta aafai ®an ai'? al® ai, fai 
aa?ata aata? «aua cafacal caata aaacatBia 
'ttaia «if® wifafaa eifaai aif®c®a, ®tau® 
«iaia ail® I c’lisa fawcataca «tataa ®aiai 
afaai aafa^oata atci? «itfac®a etalt® •aa'ta 
at?® I caaia laataaw aataf oata iHaa 
^atacaa csii at?c®a. ®iaic® •aaia ail®, 
caaa faatfafa ®aia?®ata ajaaijaisia ««aaa 
®rac®a, ®taic® a®ta at?® i aa^ai «i«aa®®i 
a!5® awfawa ' 0 ®ta at?®i 'Stata <*iff® 
all® afaaH® a^c® atfaa i caatca siaaj ft®, 
caatca aiflfj afa®. caatca ^aata fa®, caatca 
•aha®! ®r®® ; aaf aicaa ?a aalat? •*n« i ®aa 
cacaa ®lata a®atc® «iaa a®c®a -af® cacaa 
•itfaaj ®r®® i faafv®ac®a «fF® faatcaa ®iaa 
a?® I a®®atai cacaa atai a?® •, afaat a'^®c’?a 
®9 aiai cata a?c« atfa® : a®® acata a(®a 
cata ale® ®tfa® I •aaa •alsai •staa ®^c® 
aja ®C8, ^aa.c® a«. ®ca, ®®®tac® 
^tc®t®aa ®ta i* 

• atatai c«iai «»ta ®®c® af® «fficzn <«? antaa 

lf®®f® af?c® affi® clfaaiaa faafafa® ®ra*iac® aca— 







’ittst's «i»i’?tr»ii« ’ll ^1^91 

#Ht91 C99t'?1 91 «t'9fwtr9^<2tfr« 

'»1C9’1, ^t9tW9 *IW 4^ ’99f'ef»l ’tWtC9(9 f(f91 

*tli 9m ^f6'« I 

CH C'SJ’(tr9'Sf9 9*919 91^ 99 91, 'Bt9t« 991(99 
9tf9t«9C»1t*I.’11 6?,91 

f9Cilft9 9«^ 9tC9 91, 

'Bl9t9 9ir99 4irsfH'e 99t99C9 *lt«9l 9t9 I 
f9i« 99^91(99 ^I9Ja|!C9 9®tf9f9ni C»lt¥- 

9f9(ar-f9Ci99: 9t9tf99* C91C^9 6r93lf99l9 — 
^9f9Wl I 991(99 99*9 9lf9=9lt ^*119- 
lf'»9l9 999*t1« 9^919 *((9tl 91, 91^, 

'*1'?r'e9 99"99 9*(91999C9, f^(9l 9<?t9(‘l9 
jjft-B «ll91*t-^t(9159l9 9lf9!9t9 *81991919 9t9 
f9949 99(9i ^(9^ ft (9, 'flK 9l9l9 

*8199191 (9 3^9, *119*199*1«V%9 '8191-8 9l9Jl9f9? 
'9f9(« *119 I *I19« 91(91 *51919 989 991 ir9r(5 
*11(9 91, I,f9l9l9 999 9'^(9 (9^ 989 *|r^iil'« 
*891 ^1*191 9t(«t «t5lC'r9 9(9 ^f*r*5 99 I f89 
’F’119^991 9l9C9 *9lf 1 9191198 ft9l9 *9999 
*119 91* I *199 '5tfjl99(9(^ ftf9 C9 ft'Vl *11*91- 
f9C*I9, «t9t9 8(9 (99^9 *119*1*9 9*(5 fi3I*1.S- 
Jlf59>4i9 *S1919 fp 9(919 9f9t9lf99 C9, 9lf9- 
9(9^ ^1919 '9«89 9*C9 9l I • **1919 819 

‘8l*9t'5r (819*113^(8 81*1919 8r991 9*(« 

9*(9 C«lft8(8 99?9t(99 819 61*11 (918 9*(^ 

Love took up the jjlass of Time, and turn’d it in 
bis glowiny hands ; 

Every moment, liybily shaken, ran itself in golden 
sands 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that* trembling, pass’d in 
music out of sight. 

• 9919f891 98 9i 911(89 I 


6ft(9 (89 f “8*119^*891’’ 9ft(« *11*5(8 *91 
f8 9(9 89 91, *9181 ! -99^919 *931 («(^89 95 
8?(9 ift 91’ 8*119’I'891 **181(8 8l99lf9C5 
ftft8 ? (9 f99(9 91819 8l8lf98 «19‘151 91^, 

’I9^-*I1« ft'8198 3818 «1519, (9 f99(9 8l81(8 
(899 19(99 'ift 91 (?9r59 «*I9 (^fqil 8lf9C9 
619(9 (89 ? 9|9t^9r^| f8t5r9% 98’|9 3I|9 

(9tft^(8 (i!l999t ^r8‘tT«C*t (9ft9l9 te?! '*t8l>'t 
8f99t('?9 9tfe, r88 8«.*1(’F (9 f8f9 88^9 
(6^1 8f99lC?9 8181 ^81 9l9 91 I ^19 (6^1 
8fflC98, **1819 (6ll 8 99f9tC99 (6^9 89 
3(8(3 1^91 8*(9 (89 y 99^919 8l9 *11(99 I 
f88 9S19 9f991, *51191199^(9 «t8J8 91991, 

895 -stf® ^C21‘fl9 (£tf98 91991*, 8l99l9t^9l9 
(8ft9 3(919 8f9C8 ftc99 9tt I (9 ?(’*> 
“8199119(9 9(9 8199119 (9" r8(9l “9ll9 ftft- 
ft9 (81919 8l99lf9, ^19 «1199 98 9ll9«” (9 
9181 9(9, 8181 81819 9(99 >385 8t9 9(8 I 
998919(8 '8^’t '®t9 38M 8f9(8 91 

8l9(9e -895 «f9 9l 9l99tl— 81991 ^ft, ^81* 
^1819 81991919 5*995 I f8« '8*1 ^891 (919 
^89 f98t9 19819” I «l5i(9tC9 >^8*t 91^1, 

^18*1 >31591931189 *9l8l®818‘t9 8t99l9l*, *81819 
819 8*9, *81819 95 ^19(99, 95 9(9^9 99 

83199J89198 8l9 8*9 I (9 8l99tr9C8,— 

38t88lC1 *81819 ^3(9 f9«9 8l9C8,— f9W9 

599 ^1819 99(8 ^ft91 19(8 13199 91 1 8l* 

(9* 8t99Tra(8 3181 9[^98(9ft^ 55.8^1991 999 
8319?891(8 9f99 “8l9l9 31«f9l9 91«— 

8tl95Jl9 89”, 899 83t9^«91 “l68l 8f9l8 
9lft(99— 3l9fl9 99ta 5(t99(9l6(9 (919199— 
(81918 8t8t(8 (9r9C8 31*C99 91 I ' 381899 
9C9J 8f991 C9ft(99— 8919 8 9959t9t8 
(irr9C8 31*199 91, 8(9 (89 598^19319 9(C99 
39 (919 9519(99 f 3* (9 ’fl9C99 38*1 9HF89- 







^t«fi 

orfHiw *11 *it'eTl, ^?i ^*tf»i^«*it3 c^9i- 

®lf^ ’RJ, tJJtt'B C*(s» ?tf51f 

«titf w « I ?91 ^’»f«iPi^a?r«^«f? 

fis^e *!» 5 c*i*»*(f5 ’ff«U**», 

^tf'W vnt»if'8*[tt’if ttst? Sir'S si^tfssit 
cn pf?a! ^’itsif^’f *11 cst»!ts 
^iTtctr^? ?5 *iil I 

>i«attc*i ^f'sf^r^a >ir?8 

f? Sti»t«t «tt?1ltCSi I '«l«»t<H*l ^ 

*ir5t*5irl5 atw9 ^t«n i si’if *it? '« 

^f'sNf^ rsar^ ^35*1 nt'f 1 
VSI-S9 f9l“9 Siftc® C9*1 6^ 9r»tf»l9l 9H, 
f«rt» Btf«® C®*1*1 95 *11 5cfe, 9t*1 95— 

**t5fc®9 ^<?1 C99 *19*11 «t®tH r ?t55 *lf'SI»I*1- 
>9*18 35f® 'if<5(5^ I *15?'*ltfl C9*1 '•1^95 C’i’|5H95- 
19 ; 3(15 9f®f5f9 C99 ®t9t5 »tt?Wl»lf9^ 

9T5tfir'«f91 I 9t'«*l 1® 511J fl«fa ®f59l *193- 
«1®9 S1C91t«si95 C*|Wj r5®t1 ®f55l f^f'al^CI! 
^(f»l9*1 ®f5l® 5ir9I®t9, f®51 Hr^lSf f*lf^®t9- 
®115 «1t1*1 ^^*1 9r«9t5 Stf®^iS 5f95Tl9 I 

9f«5 «lt<*ir5 ^'915 si5^*rfC55 9iH® C9 «(l 
StfsIS 991 5tr95 9tt®t5, ®t9l f^fsilf^tf®® 
'Snu^ws 9t9 irt9tritfi9tc9 <99 49515 9N® 

9f551 f9l®t9 I f99 91 »tC9^ 9195 9l5t5 

5l5f59T5 9f55l ®l9lC9 9 '1595 9f5?9 SlfsWCf I 
5f®5 49^1 951 95— 

“lift f9 ®1e ? ifilit® f9J f9 «lK5t5 5tl f 
55, *rt9. 515, 4115, 59 599 5191C9 95 

515 595l r95 1* 

95lft 9f551 559159^9 ^l95 4tt5l95 515 
519*— 

And the devil said unto him, All this 
power will I give thee, and the glory of them; 
for that is delivered unto me : ami to whom 
soever I will I give it (St. Luke iv) • 


95 5l5 Stl5 59 59C95 flt5l®5 9'|t5 
5r« r59t5 C'Srt55 5115 555'5tt54 515 9515 §1319 
9f55t5 15^1 9r55 45t C5t5 59®15 5ll® 9l5l 
§ir9t® 5lf55 I f99 * 15 f5f5'59,— 51511 I 

®1St1® C9t55®1 191115 T 91B 51^9 515 

5tfl155, 51f5l5 lit915 9l1 5195 I . «1915 49 
SI 151515191155 n(1=1^i1 r5®l5 5lff99 391 19^ 
5r'^f»1 9§5ir9155 I ( IllSItl 99tf5 91155 51 
15 'tl9l5 3l5l»59tf5^? tit St, ) f9®’t5 iSt 
^5^ 9 955®^ 9tt5'9 '#1915 3f® 9t(«1l5®l 
5195 I 455 95915 99 19159 ^5f9 519 f9 
1S5 ®t91 f59l 9r5t5 555f5l155 Br5145 '^591 
f5l559l15 §55f9 951 5ltt5 I 

5915 555*51155 IlSl^I '8 9l5ir51^%5®1 
§19119 9f5l^'515 35® 9f55 I fsfsi ’5Sl5®: 
5151 1519 f?155 ; 155 f919 tlfl, 95t5f«5l5 
99t5I®l5 519 519 55ft9« 9?51'9 f®r 5 f59 5151- 
5:1 9115 51®* 9f41® 91155 51 I f®f'5 C955t 
»t155, 9H9N 5s5t1 1915*1, 9§15)9 55 915 
19151® 515 51 I 95l5f 95119 49lf9*ft alffll® 
5lf9t« 5I?1® f®59511 t9f55l 555 f5r5 5f95l- 

r9155. "P5 '9ff5 C®t5l5 519 5f»5,’’ ®55— 
95159951 5r9® 55W 9r9C55, 91*5, 9tf5 9l55ir5<t 
f9 5l m9 C5f5l1 5t« I 

559515 911 f*I5r5t9 5lfiC55 51 1 (5:5l5559tl» 

951599511 919 flFsil ftH IlCf 995555 5flt55 I 
®15 55 95l5f«5l5 9551^1® fsl^ 9lC® 
51*51 55^15 555 §1915 Bf«a 5f*99t5 9*195, 
®55t 51 f«r5 f9 9f5t55 T 

“559515 5l5t5 5f551 915995 15195 

9f5155l 15195 9f55l 19^ <9^95 9^1551 

®55 r®f5 f9t9§5J59t9 f»5«f®W 9*195 I 

mf® f«f5 95l9f09l19 f95 5f9t55 51 I 9919- 
f«91 555 59115 595 55lf®5t5 9141 9f9t95, 
995 191515 91915 9^559 9f5t95, 95l9f99l5 







ww 'Bt?n 

f^i|4f«( I »»*lt»l?'8*IIC^ 

*11 ; ^t*|sifs «1‘t *IWt^ ^f«C’l*l I *11 »f591 

’»fii«*1 T— <« •'t^c*« 5^? ’ir«'5'SW« *ifv 

*11 r 

^*1*1 awtwsi ^f<r». 

cn^ *l’IW ^'JlFC^tfs'S *1»5t 

*IW 55 *11 ? *1^f^t? 'fBt’l'B: 

4^^ 51*11, 4^^ '81^'*, 4’*^ «1t1ir^*l^*1^*I *11 
'em •Jw <81515 4W 55'B 4W? 45i1 
nwm *11 I «151t5tC55 «?15I*I5 4l 

«1*lfel *1%^ ^1?H'a ’HsH'S 55'® ?18* 

Wi>l8 *IC*1 *lf?C5 I *11*l1«Cl f5<^fW 

8^51 «l*tKfU5 <«1l5I%¥t*1 5® I 4 »I5t5 <*1811®® 
4^51*1 ^1®51M Orr^C® *11^51 515 I *15^515 
C55*1 fl5 ®f5W5 4 «il55 155^5 ®f5t55,— 4 
*n5l55 1{5^5 ®15 5f5C® <*1515 Hf®* 8?C5 *1’, 
®15CT^ C5t®*ft ®ir55tf8i:55— 

To (iic — to slc(‘p, 

No more ; and by a sleep, to say wc end 
The hearl-acrie, and the tlionsand natural 

shocks 

That flesh is heir to — ’i is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd 

55^515 ?t5C9rei»5 58 r5ffl5 ®155 51 I 

f®f5 <*11^15115 155 C5t53t® 5^51 5r®l55 1 

<5815 5f5C»t^ 5lfet®fl 41® ■'ti I 515- 
C5fe f5W^ 5f55Uf 5— 

There*s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Roiii^hhew them how we will. 

55?5l58f5C5 ^ •If«t5 '515® "*1t I 55^515 
i?t5C55 4f® ®»85 55t^ C5^ ®rtl« ®f5I55 
5f5l1 f5'65 ®r55lffC55. ®t51® 5lf5C55 51 ' 
f«f5 Tf® ®r55lf5i:55, ®5l5f®51 5lf55 5^5l5 
555 C515C5 <11515 4!J551 ®r5t55— <*1515 

“551515" J»®155 ®f5l55 I 5f5 f®f5 ®151 


5lf5C«5 ®151 5^t5 ( C® 5r5C® 5115 ? ) 558 
«1515 5®5 5t5fC55 ^5151151 5^51 51^8— 5«,® 
®f55lC® f5r55l C®f5C® 51f5r®5 I f®® 555 
5lf5t5 5l^l®f5l55 (5t 5515^ ®15lf5® 5ir551 
'*1515 5W 5f^5, «1515 515® ®i:515®5C5, 
f5l558; 81515 -SI®® <^51555 515 ®f55l 55 - 
f5tt55 ^f%5«5 51*5 I 5?l5fl5 55® f®f5 

CaF1C55 C5C5 51 5W5 ®15»:5 f5555 ®f55l4 
5t5® ^ra5l5 5'Jl,'ll5« 5?C® 5ir5C®5, 
f®5 ®l5ir5® 5W 51®t5 ®l5t 5«5 5^5 51 I 
<l®5r5f55l *I«,® ^<5515 5f5® 4®ar C5f55l5 
55® f®f5 ®5t5f®5!l® C®t*r« ®51 555 

5tf®t® r®OTl51 ®f5t55 51, C®t5® f®5®l5 ®r5- 
C55 51 I ®5lf5C®5 ®515, ® 55® «1515 «t5® 
51515 SI®H5, *^5^518 4t5155C55 5®® 3 ffl®® 
5*C5*t— l^tP ®15 ®t5lS *J;5t5 4tC5l»t55 5n'if 
5f551 5f5C55 451 ®1515 4H55 55 ®515- 

f«5lt8 5t5 ®5l?t® 5r5C55 I 555 <*1515 C5l5 
5^'?® 5551 <5ir5SI 855 ^8C55? ®15 5551*51 
4lf55ll5 I i?t5t55 C5* CS5 ftsl®!® 

51^1^1 ^f»l51, 51*11 8t5 ^15 f5t45 ®fil51. 

55f5l5 T(f6-4l58 5i55®5li> ®f55lfft55 I 

5fl5Wl*5® f® 4t8lC5 ®15C55 0*15 ISC'* ®^5I- 
Wt5 ®tf55l ®ti 51* f 5l5tC55 55T f55l 8l1|55l5 
f5C® 5t5C8 51*1® ®»115*5®51 C5f5t® *t1*C55 
5555515 ®lf5C®l55 I fsf® ®r5t55, 

“®5 *rt*I®I f 55f5l5 5r5l55 “®W 5851 ?— 
®151 515 i" “®r5 #tf5l®5 C®5 f 

55f5H ®r5W5, “8C5 5C5I *115(8 *t1f5- 
C«ff 51, 4* (351(5 *115(81® l” 

®51»If851 f®Wtr5(55, “*115(5 C®5?" 
55f5l5 ®15(55, "*1155 C®5 ? ^15 1® 

8115(5 ^15 ! <515 ® ®55 «*1 C5l55l *88 5® 

51* r 5l5(8 5f5(« 55f5l(55 8^85 518515 
»« 5*51 411*1(8 8lf5»l I “*5,l5 8 85*1® 41*1- 









sit? ^t'tR ’ll??! ’VIU'l C^tfsiW 

*tt? r ?r»ni ^«. 3 »t 9 

SFfjsi cstw*! ?i»tt»l?«»ll? »tlf«c*l 

*tr?c»i 5 t I 

! ^'■ 11 »I$' 9 C«I ! »? I j(t 

*ltw 4 ^?t 9 ?S 1 c?, 'g’’t 

*»«, '?’»?!? ?»i, ^tr? c'Bt’ti? i 5 «fH 

^fsisl l” 

f?- ?Cit «? S |1 51 ? ! 

si?^>tt? ■«(!? '»ttc'n ?i:«isi stiif c’J’t ? '5151 

5 tc»t$ 'S 'St 5 Tt 54 4 5 ?« 511 I Sl?$?tt?fl 

^t 5 ?M C 5 apfS fs»l ^t?' *i?»l 1 ?>' 1 T»lf' 9 »lt '9 
lf?l 5 lfli»t I 

5 t 5 ?ra 5 l si^^jnnc^i; ^ij|t»| 5 f — 
S 5 ( 5 C 9151 « fer®l>ii 43 f 

' 5 t 4 *t? 5551 5 i 35 i 5 t 9 istsiieisi, 

2t3S'5*ff5 »l'5f5'B't, os?? 5i’11S|'t'951 
51 C 55 t, 'B 551 « fI 5 a 5 fr 4 C»I '*( 51 ?! W?Sl 

VW ^tf 5 C« ’tlfsC'SSl I ^ 3’9 4 *ll»l'i!' 9 »I 1 “'B 3 l 5\3 
eSM C 55 4 ^ 31 ®” 3 s® 5^511 5 ?! 3 tf«il»I 51 I 

t 43 t 4 t»!f!»it 4 3 »(iif 513^511311 515151 

fsa 555 t 55 f« 5 tt 5 ' 3 f»l C^'S?! 5«3 51 I 

5 f«f 3 f 5'8 a^lrtj 551513 551 ? 5 tc?, ^13 C 5 515^9 
fi 55 51 I f 55 l 5 ^9315 1 555 

5 l’'f 5 f 5 l 5 ? 1 155 , 1^4 C 55 ?JC^— 


^a3H«1f?® >*4 r35t5 "BSW 5115 Vl 'B’tc? 
551? 451555«51 »1'§1*-?1 «5i? ®®1.5l»tC5 4t«« 
5?5 ; '55t5 5f'g4t5'9 45t555«5l3 5!’?'® 

C5l3?t5 55l?l51?5l51 «5 ?^?1 5''S5 I 

®t353 5151 5J!5 ®191 551 NTflC?l55 1 

■A 3t®? C5 <5^ 451 ®1?1 ® ®5l«?t3 5t55W 

f^5aglf« 5lC« a5U55 355"|CS 4515^«51? 
^?®I 154 U 5 ■« 5 l 5 r 55 ? 1 ‘t 5 ^ 1 ®'? • 5 ti 4 
4f3t®l95 I ®5ll5 455 1J?f6 •1lC5? 455 

^<15513 *lf?5f® '51514? flic?? 59 5? 51 1 
5»4'5 C5^ 5«? 55*t? 5U5153 5fC5t515n? 4515- 
55051? \55'5 5^|i15^5j ^f4?1« 1,^5:® 61C55 
5li1 I fotH ??« ®lf5?lt?r55, f3?1C5? ’Jlfl 

'»1154lt?55® « •5siS55l 4f3?1 

f5C55 ; ®l? 4 13315 '555519 C45 5|C3 ? C5tl 
545 ^151? "^‘llllr ?fb® ?? I 315151? C4t5« 
5lk3i? f54fe5 »1C515?3113 “5‘a?r «1iy9 5? 
51? I 9«3U 511515? 3115'$® 45l5l’85t? 

“S55Wt?” ?651?^ atfs 4fel'5 4f3?1 ?1?51W? 
5t3HBa C5 f5f5?H55, “4?l5f 051 41515? 'tf® 
4« 15114? ^^f5?tt9", ®1?1 t4?|t’1 ^5*1? 5? 1 


• 45159451 59 'f 34 5 ’j 5 ?f«l 5 l» I 



I i «I 9 , 

^fam c^JlCT? -itll I 
^tat>rw 'B^(;iHfl(« 

^sf»i »itwc« ajar's 
*n*l-^a^-'nai«t c«t^Ta 

<« fa* ^wt»i ’if^s ^tf«f, 

’ta’itsiOT 

^tfif I 

• ^■sf^^«n ilt5 I 


( 5 ^* 1 1 

• 

*1^ *lt,^t? f«r5? ^i®t«-c>Ji»! 6T*lt I ’ic'j cl’iwa ^tnj ^5a5a<i5i, f«f«nmi- 

“f W" itf?, ait>i, atw^ac^art, cMt«ftaa1 c*ii»iia i >i^i»! >8 >iiiit- 

«ati« I fa«H« i5i>^ »!«« c«it«a ^iSata ca»ii caatisa ’la’a mu '« awta^ 

ceil »atw 'j? «t»i al*i *11 1 ?ttat«ra, a[»t*ttatai, f^si, »iaca ei ’it'a atatif i »tc!f «tfafa f®*! i 
aiM|S|t. «?a<caai, '5a«a^, « »iat5nft »iTa ^fq^t«ta cnfei >itcaa *tic«ra »iT'^c« aataa 

atn c»taia»ii cji c’Ttfi*! i n^aa’iat'a ft c»i5r i fBf«iatsitaiTc>( c^iicssi ^tt«a 

cataa ^Ncaa ’tar area afa»i i atiata w* feftcaa i at^a x^s uiaa catfe 

^iala faa ^twt a?c« ai ale's fia alia ^ataesa «na caiai'sat^ attacaa lat awa 
feat 5 wa aa ^’fa atfaia atfaa i atiaa faaa ar^ca faa i aaira aa caiataa^ aata x?f 'ita 
faat ana ana aa laai ata, ana ana caai alata i aana caiaiaa\ aafa? « i 
ata ai I ataic'^a cana feat 51 ®aa: •aaa aa^ft ^ata faa caai >> lia aaa atarfa 

taiaia atai afaw ai*iia 1 scaa ana« ana c*ftfaata 1 ciaia faatat atati cata caih 
ana ciil citfe aiaia « caife^ai caife alai %afa« faa 1 ^la^ ata ^ai<ai afam 
aa cabal's afawii 1 '?tca ana '« aaiwa 1 faatfia, ^aatai arifa faa 1 nia’a-'saa ataa 
aiata i»aai atf?i« titfaa 1 caniia atai 6a ala 1 


aala <j;aia al«na w 

«aa cai aita 'af'sfa ’aia, 
^^taa c'stat aia aa fast, 

atasa *aa aalt ata 1 
Jia cat asia ^a a?a, 

Jiiaa af fa aia afa t 
laaffl a 1 '« caa-'staatai 

aaa |:a ai«ai afa 1 
fanw canaa fa^a'at^, 

aaia aia cat aaf« aia ; 










r^att>Ttw CTifen 5^»i i 

* 1 ?^ I ^( 5 * 1 , 9 !tJ >?fCSE- 

’ititi cvf^" c’l^ ^*1, 

'Ttv, «itr*t’i, J«iif<ra »(a t 

iiraa atta ca^ttata ami 5a5,aita i afScastcSa 
c?fn;>« «ttaT« caatca c^tai aitaatf^a 

Biai cafaata i attc^rcJa awa amlna i 
naijta na atata aran ailai ai’Sasfeai 
ca»i«a ciawa ata ^a caiai 

ati^l faat^ r«»i, caa ^a ala i aaf«t <3[9rta 

cafaa aata atflw an^^m aNia amta ^'^aa i 
fa«ai aaat i ca»ii vi« feia aaa ®uata c<f(f«- 
ata I Cloaca ai«ifa carai « cai&a i catfeta 
catatwa at'? atai ^asta faa i 

^tfafatwa aa at® atia ^ca fjicsat aaca 
aittaat-sfta ^facs a^fta c'tata i caaita aiaita 
s'jMtSt c^ta «(U». ■“teat siw at»5 ac? i 
®Taft?a ac» «(ca® »(tata ala i at-aa a>faiii 
ata ®faaia i 

aia gait fna, a'^aa Ha, ^aaiai aHia ■staffs 
ctat ala I faa amta *frs ata'a -aaiatai »ti5ai 
c^faatHcaa afaai ji| atan atlafHcaa i 
atai-anfei gaifa aHa'S «itt5 i fa^a « 4tf?- 
c^taa afafa ^ta® caPaaia i ®tcaica stta 
«>8li a? a? aHa «ttt5 i 

staia afartaa ata ??t?aa ai aatHa i 2ta«t« 
a*^a a«, faata Ha, staw ^ita, ajfaata 
aaw,— aat fa^j^atasa i aiHjjta aHa® 
4tat« I 4l a®»i Taata aHa '« tffa^'T 'Hiai 
catwta r*®a araatt? i caatta a*fa « 

I 

®tana amsttatwa Hsa aHta ^acaa«i 
Barta\Hc®ta Ha aHa “jraata i caatta ra«a 
catu atai, «tata '• aa®t«a a(tn i ni(5c!n 
rarw'tfata’ia aiaia, aa»t®a 


Bartaffata’iS afaatta i a'T'aH® 

^ cataaia i ai«nia1caa 

«ttC5 I aatata taataf alt® ^tas afaai a^a 
atatal atitHs anattti i stta aa 
taiata faa i«9 i 

aaiJta aaa atata ataat aaaia *j:at«a aata 
ala I af«i ■a a? at^ia aca ‘ataia taai'9 
^ai ala i atcaa a^aiatsi ai®a ala i 
laiafs Hata^ta a?aia ataat a'^aia aHauia 
aia^ I Htaata taa aataiStaaa (.aata taaa-at^ata 
«tttaiaa aifaai itai ail®, -al aaaia ®taial 
^lyi-aa aiai i ai«ta att'aaa, 'araila, '?®i, 
««() '« ^aHs ca ®caas»a atetj, aai«i5 aaiatai 
caa?ai aifaai at®, «(Hata, ■^l*a, 

alat, Haia, ast-n, aaata a®ia aili a«taH®, 
at» vat^a®, aafa, cataitaa, a^l, 

ca®aia, caataf® aata^a ^afit® i a^af aaaafa. 
"♦raa, vatfa® -aat atfa ?i*i lat^v ( a* ilMH ) 
•jai ®faiaa i ^atcai ata) Ha ®aata’( cata- 
afaai aala ai« facaa, aaf a^Faintatta 
aaVi-a caaa affaat ataaica ca’iatattai aai 
afataa < ®tat| atai a®at® !a®aa afataa i 
aaaitaa a® ®i9i atarta Haam 

ailam fa«fa« ala i atfataa-stata c®!? 
a'»ta ^af|® ®faa i aaHo9 fa®awa aa 
aal ®f®ata afata aaata ®f alai atai 
atat faai ^ttata aaia-ata afataa i 

aaata aaratta at% aalaat® alai- 
afaatiaa t ataar«T« «aH« i cai&a at^tlat 
atata aaatfai'ft afaataata® alai faatfataa i 
^ratfaata aial aif®a afaai fairta fataa i 
atfa ®taaa catlatai « a?atata afa® T«t 
caai 9ai afaat aaIat'^l afaata i 

a®taaataa afa®« afasa alai 'Sfflt®a> 
faaha aaata-«a cataai ala i 









«»!« C’Mlt? 5I« 4r*Pt« 

I f’»« ^-If»lt« >1^ ^*1*? I 

>iw ?ifai <rcni « ^twi 

*•« si^fl ?f^»i I 

f«fi» <tt«m irRtfl »it5i Tii>t5 
Mt^cw r«f5m*iiit ?tafi ^r<i»it^ i >itt'§*iT?fef9 
w ’it?tt'§? ^*1? c’mi 

<?*ii ?;? ®9i c*r»ii 

9t« I ’tf'^i's CTf'T’^ fs? f««i I cinw 
*f911 1l9f'?-C’MI1 cwf'^c® 49t»It>( I 

*l’8C'et*tt4 9'§ 9'? «{»I I 

«rn«i *it'r(-i« f*iT? r«r 9 i ^»f» 99 1 

•It^l? f»r K? 9Tf99 =991 9f9H5 I ^tC>1 

♦tni wtsill «ltC9 cwwi 9n, 

^9, «»tf»l»l, Ht»I1*« I f*!*!*? B'51t ^ifeiS) 

«ltr^ '9 >IC9^t'lf9 C’t«It9 5i1 I 9I«tJ9 

9C*I f9att9 >tnC5<«ftC99 

»(r*9C99 9 C»»t9 C^tW 9t»l I 

f9Wtl«<'<9 IJC'M >«9ts<9t9 Cfl'Sl I 

9^C'B Hl9W«f ^fC*l 9«rJttC«r9 9r’99 
Cff^W I *lHt9 9WI S|?99 9t»t I 

ftl|1 «l9«9rt9 «r»ll C'f^'BI I '9<C^^fet9 ^Ctl 
f^9 9f»rC9 I 8t9t1 ^*ta C»lMf9 

*f«51W atoll's 'Btf^91, C99tC»I *t1«rc99 
I 5<t9l‘niai •tr991 *I;9t9 

«nFf« w ▼Kfr *if*«r«^ "iwi 

9l»r I 9f5<rC99 ^*t9 CTHfa 1 9tf9W9 
»Jti*t^W9 9«mi»! HflWs^tMf cnw? 4Jf%f*lf9 
I 

iit<r nf^i) f9«9 ®*rtn9( *nf^i 

Clt^ «tfe 9t!«>f9W9 *H’I1 

^W9 I Btfil*ftcl 9»t, 

fW9|, WWt»lK 'Bt9t9 CW^9U1 «lfe, 
9P(«I '« ift : itwe ^1R9I «r9 

C*ft9tft» CfWl «(hTtlft *^[l^ f¥T*n 


C9f9t® ^t*n '1^(91 9t9 I «tr^91 

^T91t9F C9f»t9, 9H9t9 9nn 9r»l9 f9lf99 i?? 
^91 9f9 S)1 I 9tr’f*ltWI9 »l»»l 9W99 W9i 

I >19 99 ^>99, 99 ! 

>fl9i*f Cai%9 9f>99 'Bt9959rf C9t999 

WT?1 C^t9t« 9t? I ^9t99t9 9 <14^9 
9f^9 ^91199 9^t99 9stC«^ C«lfe I (999 

f9«tr9 9^9, C'59r9 ^>95 C«9f9 

^?Ffe « f59t^9'«t9 9f96t99! I 

9f*«H99 9tf«9 «rt9tC99 99 919t9, ^ifC94 

99 ^^19, 59C99 99 599 '9^99 99 «199 
•91^1199 99 «9»T9 9t« 9lt« 99 I '99s <4^fi9C9 
9t5l6 9H991 “C9tl9«* 9'fe9i I C9«T'‘© 

CStfe, C’ft9(6 919tl9l, C9»t9i6 9®, C‘»t9i6 

9'?, C’»19ft ^t9"19*9'^^l C»19fB9 C9^ 

9l9tlf, C’H9l&9 9\m (99 »r99l9 999 9E9T9 
9t^ : 9!t»I f9«f >*191® ?t99 ®f991 9199 n'l? 

'e 9t99 9sf®l99 999«1 <95t9 9if9l®l« I 

5tf9firt® 91'®® ®r99l ^tfef9fe “(’tT’l,??” ®T9T9? 
'«9?9tC« 6tr9f9(1< 9t®', 9t9t9, 9991*119, 9*199 
991991*11 ?«j9t»11, 9'*9it*ll, 991919 '9J1919 

t®9st819 9 tt9lf9«9C99 919?19 I 

91^1199 99I?C*1 99t« 9*1, ®t9fC® 9l9l9 

919 I 919®f*I • ’S[’99 t!U9 •Ilf9f®9 

(Jirt f999l?iniC9 9l«H9 I (991(9 »t'?l« 99(4^9 
9«t99t (9r9C® nitC9 I 991^(9 ^*5C9>fl9 fe*f9 
3 w 91(99 ^999 9li f99l99l9, 9lC5 

^991 t9l9® iH 9 ®f«1 9® 99 I ®il9 *119 
9^91 «it919 91^9191 ® (91^19191, >999 ®£91- 
C9cfe« (91919 9<1919 ®9t9 9®^ I 6ir9firC9 

>59191 9 r999 99919 I 9f9rC99 ®1^ 9®9 

<919919 99®t9 9‘9 9tt® <99Wf9C99 91® 

®ll« I C®19®9 ®®Jt5l9, f9'J^9l r®<91 4^f*ni9 
9^ 91t9 91 I 9lf®lJll®I9 41919 >^l<ft9®^9 
<9^9(9® jrc9l 4119T® I 
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I 

iwt«. « '«win^ ^"n « «itfe ( 

“*itfa5f ) '•? *i^i« *ttiHi I 

C<fNsl ’^f^l (Rcfe 5?1. ^<<6 >!’»« ^irflSl 

5It5l CW Cl^ «Ff«1 ?t»I I 

fi»C<»t?a fetr^Sl f^r^SI »ll51 ’HSC'B 

?I»II 511^9 C9f?«t«f5» 9t»t9l ^tf’lC’8 '1U4 

5 »f?, ' 5 t 9 fC«r 9 W»n if® »I®C»I*? 

>I>^ai f9C«f9 9tic9t*f s »Itr<l*l I 
«i?«rrw 9wsft:«t9 cat* 's'y f^f's’if's 

9 'i 9 sj I fRfa n’ttfV-iirif^'s ’»f‘ia-?tt’»fc 99 
^W% '<>(1t® I 

Cirf«tt® I <* 9l»I ilflTS Cff^f, « 9t»f ^T^f» 

cwi,— ’Tfartaa ! '^tafa ca* 

“c'atia?,” sttaita, Tt»ita, irawtiR ! 

aa a«, »ia fa^®, »ta ^iwa f*ia-a"»tca 
I .iiw® caafa'a a^tcate i atartcaa 
cata “cbSi' “cai” caatacaa ata a^iUea i 
• aa caatat'aa atatiata sTat's atalcaa fa a* 
ale's i(tata a*cac® i ^tatcaa vaaaa aaafat 
afataa,— “cs8l" *ttlcaa ca-sta, aitaai facsfi 
6tai ! ’jfa^a aaial >aara aa i 
affraaa fataa af^taa atTfl ^fa af^a, 
ataiaa atf»i®i-^fil, atc^a ^aa catata atat caata 
a® afaafw i ca'lata faatcaa <:^catata i 
a’^caaa faa ataara "■laa atai ^faai ^ttaa, 
C’»aa ^ata aaa aaatawa *(ata> 'st'^t'srf'? 
atfa® aa ca*fsai s'aa atata faai ’^ai 

atfaai aa i «tat« aata ataais i 

lata aata fta atfaiw ataatcaa a^ai, 'Itafa 
ata aetata I ftfaitrsi faa catata ataata, 
caiata ittaatw, catata at aaa atf ataattaa i 
cal aafatta 'Itata ata aa i faa a 

at^a.»jata aa i • 


aifacaa ^«iaic9 catata, aaa fa st^a, 
«aati\ aa alia afaatia i 

atata f^fsataifta 'ttai? afaa atafai afaai 
claca 51 atlata i ataUaa aasa aalfa a 
®tata aaaii ( afi ) a® ai afflai aaa 
faacaa atifta® afaatfaa aai ata ai i cata 
faaca fa^ata ai atlc® caa ai» i aataata 
5', atata, ata, fastai, f<at^ afij^, ata ataa, 
atai «taiaa catatlatca i atatca atai fata 
®ta aa «fai faatts, afataa afa® caia asai 
aataa a«aH atca all i 'aaa atata®ai aica 
'«l ^all ata <a5 aaa ®^<fiia «*aa 

9(faat al« al i ?aic« aas faf call alatt® 
acl, fa® a^v^a asa Tf'aata alatci i atia 
^latai f'jai'l at'?f fsa, aaa ®faaTl ala i 
aia^a catataai alt® attaao afata ■sfa'lata 
aatal fa® 61 atlata a® ^«.®aj 

aiaial 'stata C5ta aaaai ®ta afaai aaa 
ciaca 6i, aaaaa a ^taa at>ata® aai alatfaa i 
•lafa ciaa aacsl adtaa |l aitla aipr 
caai atic® atfaa i atfacaa atcan f®®a faai 
aat®9 ^^15 y® 1 aata « attaacaa atai aawa 
aat® ‘ai'^’ (erf-ek) I caaata fatw ®tai a®lf® 
ata alal a^ataiSt air® caa-afla fnatii i 
•aat® caaaia fata i ®faa« af® ®flca atta 
cafat® cafat® attaataa fiat® cal® aaataisa 
al® I ®tata laiaaa® atiaata ai atfaai aataa 
a®at®t®t 5f®ai ca®ta i caatta ca®«taa ®taata 
«t®atat®ta aa atsrfa® 6* atfaatfstaa i a®a 
atij^i® |l caata atf® «tfaai, ata® *raai ata « 
ati®fa® c'ta vfaai atfaai atai ®tata faatta 
al® I 

ataiatfta f®afat® af.® i atastara a®t®a 
‘c®t?t', ®lia®«»ti® ®arf®i ®latta atai 
aat<*eai^fa* I ^®t<a at^^f ®i ®faai ®®^a 





•. 

5^1 9tC»inrc5? if<;( ajM I 

amt'f «(tiy, ?l5«wr »H^9C» *«t<tTCT 
4f?l’rtfl WS n?? ^tfl *lf'5I« flf® 

W I 4l^tM 4f51«» 5f?51 fn«»l «, *tt?l 

C«»l'8C5t'B ’P'lWI ^t««1 >It« I 
efefa I •t'f 

C’flfl'ItK I *l«f, 

M5t, 9tt>r<Hfl CT^’l «*»! •Itf’l*! I 

»nw 

c’i»if^ I ‘««ic>r c?N*it’i ,— 

^rit I c’»t*r 

4'8\t«^stT», nfs^i 

45» irf*?? :«it:f i »i?? '^n 

i 

>5959 «’HfH 9t>lt5 9l»<rt9W 
ff»i ’ir*ni c’i»ii’» t 

49»fet9 *t9 4’»fet ^f*9W C9»ltw C»l^9twt 
f99W §^*ia 9J I 4f«9«5 C'BT?*! 

( C’tt’l?i« ). efr^fvfi-na T99i»ii5», 2)t9(T9 

— I vii^ jfM 

CT C’H'9’1 ?aTf»tt«» (Corridor) CENT'S *((1! 

9f*ni '«ic*ic9f9 fwn I 9i?t«iiw9 9ttc9 
?W, 9lf9, C<r9«1 « ^'!S*rVtfl WC9, 

C^t<lt« ’»tc^9 ?9«. ^1^1 SU«9 ’Itw 
'« C?9tl»I I ,9^ 9? ■»tmn| 

9»tc»l1c«» T9WT»ttH, V\ »»9 I ^'B49 

utiat 9>4(:»^'9 c»Ts) “nin »?r^ i 9ti^’<9 « 

C^1 ^Cli»(^, «HE1 ll?! fsl’tsjt'*, ^*H<1 « 
9Wf» ’Ttw’i I n#*? »i’9»r c<r9«i 

W) f91«5 *1? 9WWr 
ItWH Pt9 "iwsr I tvsi 9^*1 I 

f9r««» 4^9tc«i 'iiftfi 9nt*> 9S», 
1(^99 ^r»nn 

<ai«t? >9f«« 


|f5c*i*» I f9'^9t*r «it^t9iH fVg crfl ^fasi i 

rtf’ll® ’ffflwsi *11 I '*T9t? 
•afsNf^ f<i"(t*itwt «tfr>ic»i5i I 9?(9tW9 
9t95ar 9?9t5(cv first 9 fs'Suft ^ fsit»it'#tii 

istfisit sistlw^t I ^tsrtsr fs^s CTS «1 5'5^f^C9 
4tr«^« I S«, 1 ( 9 ^^ 

fls^Nna «itni«f 5 ! sftstcf i 

*lt^fir»i 1 <ws *i« 6 tc« efftMii st»ils 
«ttc»ItI>^'® cirst sf5 1 Altai's ^W’f '5 

atafl^a ?rta ^ar>»tcaa # »T»i wNc® *ttB i 

atiiftta ^f^aii 15 ^ »(af?« i cuatw 
sf^a ^5*1 vfaai ^tiit i 

«ttaf^ 9 >f'R aifaai ^tf’tal faattn i»fa»rt’i i 
aitatw%a fast fittt® ’^f^ta atlat *!?>?(« 

uNa « caa?<st »fa»ii9 t 9rHrca»i «ttf fe, 
c’if'ir^i « fiatn^ta ctrfaai ^t* 6 ^T as i 
>if«acaa atfaatra at^t's a«irt»ii=t i < 819(9 »itM 
4tf8 «ttcaa ®<ia ai 8 caa'si, at^l, <»« ’is 
’I'^fa «^ 3 aa i^sira '« faatfe < 8 tata Jft'W a^al 
ata HI I af’aiaa fw’sia aists ataa atalH 

’lafa^s ^tca i aNcaa afea, aaai, aa faatfe i 
aifaca aajatwa at^i '»t«ata aNa i ca anaata 
aa afaata fawa-fsas aaia attaaa ftaaiHa, 
'«fata« 4 a af’aa ?taa afaia <fa aa atti 
atasar 4 a afarta Htca i 

faiaa atcana tatta? 4 a? afaiiaa 
cafaat faNa air® aa i 

caaaafMaf, 'Btaaafstat 4 i^r« aata^ faraa 
a? afaai aaaaia ^faai afaat fwatfaiaa i aiaa 
Htata a?ala afaat a|. Ita at^i® ®tat a^»i i 
^ata aiatwa ^aa ’la ata alat ai;»-aaaa aai 
ata I ca^aiaa aai< fti? atiaaa, aarajatft al 
atata alw caat ata at i caWt fatal atafar 
afaat tfa aipi caja a^yw c< 5 tai atai catar^ 
?ataia ilfai am i 





c«isii ■>n fetfl ’>’19 c ’ fV ' ssiisi ; 

:9^3 9f»I91 61 ’9t?91 >19? 

C’l*If>l I '2t5t«i iiini! 

S»'»t9 >ic?t19 w<l’lt9 I >ic?t?c?? >I?1?C»I 

;Stfe fl’t, '®f9t? ^’1? ^fslfsi « >I’Hlt?4 C>lK^I 
I 'ftC’l? BTfflC'PfC'l Bt?!5 ''.Sife C^l!» 

[sif**!? I 

«T9’t? 9t'»?T'5t IffUt.i C’fsiT’I I -ss 

'^65 '*tf>t«9(’11 ^t'Sl C^H’ffa C'f:9 >11? I ’l‘ll?C'»l 
lifsi I 5ff9'ifi«r «i‘T9 'I’liSi 'tt>i-c'f«9i 
?1ST « «ft»lfsi. >fl9>l 'St?! '«lt<ft«TS ?l9tC» I 
■aJF'l ?<? ?i«fi c?ti ?ii I 

c^fr^ir «it'i% f'¥»!, «i««; f>iSi«t9icv? 

■9S ?tNc»l'9 5f»I'5 I 

CSiJil «lt>l '« N^IIW? ?t?t9 C>?t«tt8 C'fN >lt? I 
’}f>I'69t»Il >n5T vil® (:>! '«T5 <.9>1 *1«? ?9 >11 I 

c>ii^9i >l?c?? ?i?f;i Jiiif? 

>if'?9 c'fNcs c’i'it’i I c>i 

Iic’fj ?<>11 .45f>l'8 C'f? ?S?9C« ^IC? >11? I 

C‘r'*t’Jt« >I?C» '(t?*!l 9? «! I .ffvl’ts J1 ?>!!>■, 

CffNcfl'S >11 C>f?l ?? I'f>ll ’l’.‘'*f? ' 

'lijflr? >i« >if*«ic?? Ilf?:? w\-^ I 

6r?fei ?i cMft?? ?i(?st"t ”»t*f •»f??irc®. 

sTitcir? MIC? ^1% I fs^c? CBtfe 

?1 c?ti*j[?? fi^? I «t?*t? at=»n?? »i9 

^itw? *1? Sitn, 9»I, <f«?t9|t5l, ^9, 
9r>ir9, fr?? >i??ii ?f >11 1 ?t»if 

^fWl 9I991C? ' 'i?>«91 'air’fC'1? «ltc«1t- 

C'S'8 ^Ncsfl f®®? I c®?*! >rT>ll*t 

« Hc?9 >iNC 9? >1C9I ?c»lf t ’? '«ltc»ll 

^t»ll ?9 >11 I ^<=?>1»I >lC9t9? >11CV >ll?t>ttc>l 

9* 191>1 >lC9t?« »I>1?9J ?ft>l ’jwi ’ifsc^iw I 
9191 9ru&? S»f9 iri»iH, «t?ti5 ?fc!i ^tw’?® 
>19t®t9® *11^ Bf»ic«ci I >rt9Itt>19 itll 
99>iw fnc9a ^*11111 1 •flf® 9ICM9 »ttw 


®19‘I «l«tll ■n'S? 6^9* "C® I smi, 

cv^s\ ?if, 9’^. f^a?. •iiaii? «>§!«? 

: •?'? v |( o |(;^-. j ( ^: v,,.s ('ll 

® t ? r ? > i ?9 ii ;'! i <( ?? c -»? - T^iia '^iccs ' tic ? >11 i 

4 ? JJCni >1531 c«f? ’IWt'SiN ?t>l, 

«I?lt1' ‘?^l' it^ic 5 9? <1>1, >|t*«f9 ?’J 9»l I 

>19I5IC»I ■•.'fl'Sl? I 9t9T 

«IS'S^ ‘5«l’ I 

11t9l<? .a-H® llerl? I C»tt* 

>II?C«CI9: >sitf>1CStfe‘, C1S!C®>11 -tflClCfe, ®t?t9 

>!<’lll T?! 919 >11 I 

•H*? 9?l>SlC'fl9 «(<K MCHHT't’f 

®T? C?1'ST1! ‘91111’ C‘ff9t« «lt«91 C5t»l I C?1'1I 

•Itsw ^>«fc?5tc?? 2 lfsi>lt 9 95t>19U9t9 ®f991 

fvvi ^jimc? nf^m cict >191 =?c?>i i 

>1W Cst^ I'.lttfe 9l9t ■J11C11, C9(f*lltt 

31551 H«1 Vlft’jl B[qc5 »ltflqi «J'-1'1>lt? 5|C!|i 
9N9 '-ItCVltHS I ’IWfCl.l is 1* I'lil C1%99l 
®1C9 9i>191 cmili =?fic® 9|lf51C*l>l I 'll 1':)9T 
ciNci ?tsf'.i "svisicji ’5tiri s 5? I 
9l*M5f1? '-jfi ®|01I1C?9 I u-vcsll 18 9t>li- 

Wl? vNC?? Si? C>1t1t9 99I9 I '^51 >rf*«f9- 

119191 >19C1I « ic?!?? st? ??Ci Ctfll 919 I 
cm?? '0 9'&® ^illtl "14 

CIISI ? f > lC « r ? 9''>9? 'ifs r .®|6 i C 9?5 f ? 9 t » l 9 U ? 

?? C ? I 9 U 91?-9 I >9 C ? C 119 '1 t « 

9 I 9 t ? iNa - lsHt ®! ^ r ? C 1 ? tv , iVsl 91 

lid? c^tl «|9|9I? C9>1 It? I 'gic>11c?9 

9f-9C??S Cirt9 CifW ??9(CS C9, f?l9'9l f>l^ 
9fHf?-®t^J Cl9 1C?>1 It? I 

C6?, CBtl, 1l819t1 tflNltCaj f9»9>l>l9-?t«IJ 
9911>1? 1? f-? Itfll®! ft1>l 9f?9ff®»l, flW- 
®»lt9 9>®^? >ff?9|fe9I, ®f9t? 91®® 

■itltl 9t[?1, «tOt?, '3l?1^ ■«?? 9fC9’99-9f>ifC9 
11891 919 1 5^>l19t«l *t®l1 '9f«rC® 9? 9tr<?C« 





[ i«5l 




*ltt5 ml I •«lrtl ^9^, f'a’F’Wt 

-st^r«9 -n't*! if^sfi 9tc« 9r»ii*ii 

« I <Ji ’I'm ^Rcwfim ■Ilf 1(^9 ^‘ti’ff'* ^915 
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« J|?«I I 




C'Sti?! •I|91 

5t«t >»-t9’IC5»I<lt^I 

c»i=Ji I «t5tc«r9 ists 

c?M ^19 1 fafsiii’iflt, iissr’i. iswiSt - 
Ji»»i •la^ita sawia® *15195 >ii5icai 5*- 
9tff»i I cn f*iC9f9 =5tc«f<i ‘vrs nsraai 
’HtatC'ra »it5iai '^facs f»taif^»i 1 

Cft5 ataffa (»i-«fi(5'a m a? ai«(a afa* 
'•^tsias atfa 55»i 1 catfea <li'§t$a) 


Rfnfir*! i,cas 6i*ti 4 ^ <ag 

s)a '"iia, '«((a ^la 1 
aaiwitaia aia 

'eai'^a ?5<Tcaa tt’R ^ta, 

f*raa-ia*i '«© atrafaai '«iiia 

ca? 'itc'i coicaa atsua 
®t»i *tf«i ac'? '8ci, »ffa1c<ra ’^c5 ata la 
^tatcaca at'sai aica ai^aia caiia cac^ ^a 1 
'st^a '«ita)a acfe «a, 
a^a 5itata aai«a 1 
«ai«ta aatata^ »ia fsa f«a»f>ica alia, 
Bfanai 'satiB ca« 'aica 
'anal a ^aa aatatt^ 
^laf^ai aua ate* 
afaai atfat* *ta ’atajcaa caa aiti 1 
'sta •< arattai cac* 'aiaaiia aisi aisi, 
?caa atfaa ac*i aica *tca aa faca ca^ai 
^i?ai ca atfafca aataa aca cal caai 1 
aca ata ata fa ata atfa atta, 
aaiata all ata aflacaa atta 1 


li'^ilai sNai caa 1 'a«i« a'aa catac* niaata 
l«ai faa, aaa ala ^it 1 

aafa'ia ( a®ci 'atfa-i, 'Sffaia ) a*i<it9ai 
ataat'&lt* attaa •a at^c* ?'5»ii aifn-ii fetc* 
iiaia ailcaat a'cs, «faK5 ^t... ate* u«iai 
*taat*ta ’i^la a a«i9 ’I'li'f ataaicss 1 
^a*ic»i as aiai aiata ■»« bi-aif5' 

fataa 1 aacaa atiats aaa f.at*c* ■aiata 
asfaita s*w taasa ^taailtsw^ i 

( 'i9>i;ana aatai 1 ) 

Ucaaaata a'taifa'Ma’l 1 

?r?i«i I 

®tia aca a** catii ata aia cais^ la^, 
aa* acaai asti a* *ai aiaata, 
m aifac* ca^ataa afaa a^a ali^ 

*iiia faaf* 'ac»f aa* t^i'^ca *ta 1 

Ji-aai afs* 'sl ^1at*ta a»^H, 
feata aas5 ti* ’jaiiita ata t'a,’ 

^aa ’Ufaal ** «laraR 4ta>''«a 
4tf*caai "ata *9ata aiatffa ! 

'ata,— ata ata aa, ataa-«f*ai ®tfa,' 
fl« ati?l *a cafat* aia at ata, 
t4ttaa 'a’aa attar ata*, f saa'a, 
atfaa at '*a ata faatit* ataata i 

atata ataa '^ta lt?iia caa car 'A*! 

*aa, faata nt* c*ta « acaa caai 1 

■ilcair/i-ie^ c^^at 1 
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( ata atsi^a 4t»ita>ia cata fawi’if’ta, 

fn, ^ta, ? acatacaa f'Si’ffe r»iN5 I 'sata 
^ 5 ^ .fl»tf«aaa caia aaiicaa atar i ) 

^ar«'Ha‘r’t i 

^ir ■ '.b 'aN»i fa^a caa 

?Ff« 1 sJt« 1 , 54 $ C^iia, 5 8.5 I 

a^acaa- 

^taata aji at?aif«i i ca raaa f«iiac« 
5traaii5a, ■stai aia aicaa aaa a^fca ai$ca? 
'Bta I ac 3 ia ■'«ua i«iHai ‘iliit?c»( araactfa 

atfaaf «jfataica aft® a?ca— '««.aca afa^ta 
atfaa atia i »ifa af<r atf'sal^ aacaia «(ca 
raiN® aa, "etai a*ia aasi aa^ afaasia jaaiiia® 
a?ta I «iWa tacaeata afaasia « i «> ca» 
a?!t« aica, aafa a»l 5 aJaai fafaai atit^cat 
«ta aa i > ■staai ata atcaat 1 5 . maa acai 
at^w^ a*ca I '®ita a*a ^ra^ta at aa, 
«tai a?w acaa 'stcat fafacaa 1 

ilf;? a^aat^a * fa’n^ ac^aa 

aataf 'atfa'a a?c« aar Hau'« 1 cataaa, 

f'sfa aftaic^a 1 fa’vt^aaaas ■aataalt® 

« 

4rua‘H’»a aaia fa^sia taa-i ^aaaa >»ai ^ts®, 
'Bafaaca !®fa at®ta® -a^ta afac® atcaa 1 
^taaia afa® aia caai aa, «ni[ata ’jata^ 'tfaic® 
•a faaa afacaa 1 

ca a®a -aiB^a aal® « ®fa®i «ir® at^ifa® 
aa att, ®a aa^a ataata fa®cfe a<^a°^® arfaca 
'aaiaa ‘jata afaiata «®tcaa aar facaai 
«it#ta aiatai atfa®j aaw fafa atai a<«a 

• aifta <la^H caa 


atfaatc^a, aFaacffa ataicai f®ra a?«fa •sfan 
®fai® auaa 1 <a faaca ^Tata's ^a® a?iH 
a^iaai at$ 1 5 f®i 9 Wilis' at^ aj^asa? cia 
aatia -sitB^a *iTa atsta afaaicgai 

®ai <a^it*fa «i® m c^iai a^atr®»i 1 f®fa 
^ai >*aiia ’afac® aai® atan at« 1 

’l^a^iwa csita' a'if ’ff'^aica '«ii*tJ»fiaa 
c’l^acaa faaa 'a®T*i ®caa, ®tai ailw 'Staiwa 
a'f®'? ?faiai? a«ia^i 1 4 faaca 'Bi^a at^ caa 
aia® afawa, ^faic® *iffac«‘i? ai 1 

«)taai vaasaf-i *jffs5 1 ^taaic-r j ^*f»i a<atca 
ac^siia® ®iacaa 1 iff® ■ 

’si’fts ^ 3 i I 

^afciaa^i I 

atfac®*! ®l 5 fl, asf»i®T® 1 1 

5 'bt »piia iO 4 I 

aatia, 

«i<® caica ’at»Rta fa®i> “ssta 'g 

ata«? «(iata i 4 ia>atfa atsrtai 1 

talc® ^caa'«!»i a»fa ■« aff® faaa® ®afa 
»itcat 5 ai ®ai atatcs 1 ®aicai c®ia c®ta ®ai 
atai ^asii a®c®a aw a«taa^a 1 < 3 [a^ac® 
a®aTfac®ia « at®ifa aatc«a '®t*tfa uj^^a 
«ata ca®i 1 vat ««aai tata f®a?c^ ^>nr 
a® ^tafa att ®faca vSt® ata 1 

^H1 ®fa act*ifa «a®ca Ita^fa® ®l»r 
■^tcia I tf®— 

■aMatat 

. 'Slaiww a’:afit<Tt»jm 1 



*1WT1 ] 






5JC ■ K rT®fta<n7:^?T *^aj I 
»19t5 I 

f’l5t-- 

Ir— S» 

>1M5)1!I fstc^?51 f»l?? - 
6f«»1 m?5t? •S«|5?5 

•H1$?ltr® I 'SIH^II'I *13 *li?5l -fSW^t^ 

»lf?« Ats)I9 etW^tsts) I ^tJit<i «t?i 
cn ^C»I5) Sits' S5t? '®ft»lt<I *tii’I I 

* * ♦ * ^ ' '>5 


«i(Jit?i *iii'i*i?i ••iciJf®'*! 'st’ti 
r.'it’ltfii 'CCfl 
c *4sitfa *j[«fa «itf’t 

'S^ iJt^Bi 55«1 ! 

991 

-S'® fsiC<«fs< 

^1^»I »91 
*lf'§t9 9tC9 ? 
<89, C»l1si-99*l-9?-9« 

«St9t9 «H 
5tW f4 WfiJ ? 
'etil 'jr>l C9 ^If*! '«9 1»1 

C’tt*! f<* 'gC»l T 
q.»t?f1 f«c»f 


«iif* giBui ’if'fcw «w 

419=1 ; 

'fj’l «lt4 -*11*9 ^^C9 1ef<$1«tf'^ 

9 e 4? i^’f? -- 
f9C>I4 '?C»1 ? 

<B9 '« SI'S’ ’J^si ?»1 »\1C« 

'®f4C9 ^C»1 

•J«si f C»l ! 

*11914 MsCflN^II*! r.-,sfi1l4 Vf»| 

*lf'5tlb 9t>1 
•1^»l «IIHt9srt 
'«1? C9C«!% C^-lh C9C»1 
0!|i9»f ?!;'I ! 

9(9 C^1«l'f9si (’fC-l '*11 h JIS 

<a9lcfe ♦ifi 

■■519 f'l9f49U9SI f9«l91 99tM 
C9 9»l!lf9, 
f64 C*t99l ! 

»I14 Ci8l9l9 « 'B4C4 f®4 Hflf«r9 
f44t9 ^t9 
dCb C0C99 ’ftflsi 919 j 
C9t4 f69 tff^’itl 919 
9f^ 9119 

W991 ♦tl^C* C'«19TC9 *11919 
*1l9lf9 91191 ! 

*119? SP9 I 

'«?, *11*1919 fltC9 f’fr991 ni?!'® 

91991 C^9, 

91'991 «9 ? 

'ail99»?'3:,9t9 51^1*119119 I 







t <1^5, 


cil^i isl’^u® «IfSfT*lt3 C^ 

^wwc*n ^rasT- 

f^c»i*», 'St^tfifC’la ’awi '8^,’Jf? *i^‘l-^lf'=i»l 

^Wt*>»jiatcaa «»i?c« ‘s^'iTa »tatr«?« i 

’lattsfC’Jfl 

’3[’(^«ft« ■«*fiw •ifi't® 5^c®ff*i, 
«•! ^•ic® lap^rt ’tsta C3*ii- 

*!t« ^f?i c'fa®!, ari^*!, fig ia>a< N*ta siasitaia 

I '1’^® C»l«t»l1 6^C»Ifl 

>*a< •Hsitf^ca®® '^^»ii?iT« c»iH«- 
^f«i JiM-cithc® ai«i« -ffasi atastii w-’iTf'l^r 
CTrt 1tf« ®fasTi5C9i*i I f'»« a‘lc^ca 

faT,*! ai Kraal'S lFf*i a1‘tt*iTf‘t9 wflti 

'»il'«f^«T’i ’fftan v-oil •ta’ia »tt?5tr6c*ii| I 
a*t-®ii« «« ^fasi 2(tf% '«i»twt- 

WW5 *»a ai>iw Jim c’f’tsi Jftajt- 

c»it5*iH fwj-fai«itir5i ®at? t«f'*i csijiaa facaB<ii 
I f®fJi ^Jtw’italai ^ni-sif®®^ 
ffWJi 1 ’i»ifa3Fin? cJrtaa-Jftftiit 
®t»iiatt® fa«i1si «f?9i CJIW'8 'Stata ’9fa-4if®'Bt3 
ai^»i aa»i atntat»ii ’aa*?® at^i alfca sii i 4 $ 

’Jta-^Na c»i«i^-'*t*?'B“ra«ijt® fa»9” suav a^atfJi 

• « 

*«?« f9-®tiaja JiW*i ailar 9®9i f^atcf 1 ata- 
Jitfii ffwi si’ta^c'® »ir«® W1B41 

afJiaTfS® c>tt»itl5la 
1 ’ ®t»i'ica awTma 

firfjt® I ^t^ta >8“ X I ciri^-Jiwii aiatai 
■r® I a?c® at 5itfe®atr*ia *ifa>\>(tf« itauf 1 
j^Btaria at JJlfwrsi *i®a ®ai atatci 1 
fmi aMawa > 1*1 ai ®Tfacaa *itt 1 c®t*ia 
»1TO1 aaii-atfi®! '^t<-watwc'» aaa 

®faatfiiwi • «tta nma® ®ta®tf ^nf®-?ia»a 


I” 

f 5 ®-fac*it?c*ia a® *fatr?caa a^catca *iTi»jl 5 t% 
acat^a fatsta ®'ataat.c*t at *tit® arams 
a^aifga 1 aitcaa faaa, as<ai) 1 

aiaaic® %f^t*ia*i a® JiacJrtaa ataal jimh 
af®aia an ils^fiiaa 1 fa'^tatia a<-ac>in 
al^facata, a^taa ara® at<a ^ aa? aascaj 
f» 5 ia I '$®^alia a<acaa a® ’it’aofaon 
Swjta I B^<ua a< « as^caa ^aaa t^ta® 
aaaua ^toTa Tanita a® i^Tatcaa aif® 'aa%ai 
cipta aa? flfwa ®f5i ta-iaa ® a<aa 
atua a<-faac*i atnN® *fi®ntcaa «ata 1 
at 3 ia att® *1*11 aia ca, aaia-anaai ata® 
acaaatai aiiJa asai ataatr^iaa 1 a 
*iti 9 ®faaf 5 « ’“(ta cat*! sitfecaa »iata m®ai 
afa att I a^a■afaa afs® ataitaatfa a^aa*! 
atata 1 atajiica® tai ®taia aaatfa 

«ia»ta-aai fat^jfs® ?tai atia 1 
aii^a 'ata® atar’i :— 

I 

raatfasTTafa^’l Hrn®aa^a^a ^ac®]araa:- 
'a(i'ffBti®iac^i<af'a®aaaa:a'«*t^f'S'aa#l 1 
*ii5ata caaat®l«t»ia*iaraatiafla*ia8t®ita- 
ai^ia:% 5 jata«tNfaafa 5 aaiaiaanaf®ai 1 

I 

ft 1 c>tVafaiaa<«f 5 ira®aat*tr®'? 5 »tatati— 
®^Ta fai^aafaaiatMtfafas a®aita: 1 
^^ft«a*aatta aafsi 5 a»it®f<rfaf®t«j) <rT»T 
^aitatf cai afaf.*ia»ai^ atasar: 1 

*it**fTC'«’ ^aiaftaig I aaafaraacai 1 
aca r®fma'^aiaifac®t®att«.aTa’i«taTa< faata- 
ata ta a^fwtafai r®ra»fT^ Jtaaacai®ii 
^cai aiaaaaati af®®ta«Taaatna^tctl»it®t 
af«af BTiaaaiai fafawtai a^w 1 





91W r^'jur? 


^>9 


«t'1 t>»«5U 

H<t’lf'8*l'8»II?P,^’>tt*l'H'|t8'^'''ll«t8«r4'»t«1'(i1?- 

•^[sjtifsi £Jt^^'(;si'«ft’(Jifi«t?^s Jir-«f«i 

5iwT5<tvi!if; »i<. »rMi??«5i iiJi-- 

tapiin •stfs’nwac'ilts i 

^S-^Ct^Tg I 

Sf'iciliras; II 
’llSWff? I 

«l?ifill W C5<«. I 

a-iW ^f9fi «ii«i>Jicfl^i'S'i‘s n’t? II 

I tsjtf? I 
C»*l*Itg"''t 9t«n I 


af'^ssJ^ 

st®)flt«ti8!fim«6®^f5: uls^s: i 

f5i«litc'«' fi*s: f-ift®! >i>i^m i;0V^t'9'i'*5i- 
''»4«rii5?C9>i‘!^ '*r«i '83t>iw ^iH’s; u 

?2f*i c'a^-^^sy 5^‘*i "t?i: ism i 

fb-s; bi*^s|’.’'»4lfes«C‘l ''.??ll4. >11^1; II 

aw$s af^ssMai: ^9 c'nt^ia'?®!: 

c’ni'?‘ii? ••ia9i«B a«i?i? 1 

am: 4i«f<i?in II 

j)ca ^a^Binff® f*i!aFl«i: ii 
.^fopf^jsl $f« 2iiii|« »ia‘iatH«»H?^ 
K4f C4S f4*l)t 8fm95It»I 5|I5 c» a4>IWK’ll’I1 5llB 
II '®'8»i« ■,* 


• Nolircs (jf Sanskrit Manila* ri|)ts, V'cl. II. 
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^8 




[ >*JI 


I # 


a41*i >itf9fsi^ il^i? «f9i«(9 

c»»*» '-^W ^a- 

»WW« >i’(U»!l6sn ^(551 ^i^«i ■a'ftf 

*11 ;— ■«llN 9 ^^ >fl 49 ^ 

af«B9 fifC9 csi) I 

c^’»twi-»fi*iiwt c«nc«i ffS 

»n>^ ‘I's'Kit^i aii •tf^iC's I 

ai<9 afeatiS atwa ^t,— 
aMUawa cai'f C9(rf«ac?i9 s?i ®fwn 
Hw IcataTnitfl »i?iac 5 ?i ajtca«T 4 > 

^514 a? af4C44 aiai catf^a’tc® 
at4 f<iai5 9na i catf?^ ai4 r®| fa^a 'at« 
art Ht?. at^)C 9 C 9 aa ®f 45 i atc^u fit? acai 
attfat® as, atai fafastrtiaai ?{«?« afa^ 
ail« ca a«isr®ta acsi catrtats <11919 
ata atsi at'§a, tai aat? st^aj 1 ^ifas, afaat 
aTf[? siaa acvs i;f!ca 1 afaat ??5 fsatssis 
fasta 9f?si catfsats cafrtaiai9>ca! a^si 
ssrasc9 atatitaics fa^ri'sa afsi^ aifacaa 1 
^fas, ai< 5 fscsftas a? argca? aiarcsi a'gi'ijai 
9fiii9 atNtaa at'^aa fastsai? faars, 
9fs£a as 'an asi'acs? a< 5 ts as5 etartca aats 
alcaa ai 1 ^scaw ^fas fa^rta taan 0 a| 
aawt acaw afi^ta atrttaa 1 at^tca atata 
aaata aiats aiat rta ^aatcais gt«i afaai 
cacaafasta ataatrata, atats ^ataanatt? 
aia artca, tai tatfaat? cairtt a9 ala ai 1 
aafaa "aiatta ^tfasta afaa,~‘‘ataata acs 

• aaas caa afla 1 «*ata srtiataili -aa 
aa alr» '•afsata srttatain a^a aatfta 1 aaa 
»rta. >*cna'l_»»a ^ii iiai.am. <tail( Saali 
a*n caa frtai ata I 


'aata, at? aaa afacaa aw aai aspa csian 
<« at^k® 9ta rtta ai 1” sts aa, aiaa! 
aif^cas f[9rta ca ^rtcsa afW ^facas caia 
0atc?? caai as ai?a ^fas a^fusi^n 
faatc«fe at'sartt® at?® afastw 1 a <£ta(? 
aa«.ata^ a^saw ®ifa asi a^ai 1 afa-n 
atf« <11 taan aa'ita aatstca rsata af?si 
afasca aiataaics 'sCaai afscaa i afas 
^it'icaa,— “fa'a <iiaa iaajtaai atatlt® atisa, 
fata aatsita ®t9Ua cet? afasta atf'sa? 
afac® aU-:a ” taaisi at?t» H®’, rtfia, 
tjw ®t5t? catats ? ca ®aa 
aka, ai ana afrt. ^5®jta afsc® alwi 
at'ltw atai at? fafw^ fa?taa at? 1 afas 
ca ?tf3ri®t ^s9jia af?a <ii?t catstaa at'svts 
Scaca tiat? att5 fitsi ?la 1 ttat? atrt 
•iiafS ®3catca?^!? <11? atata? ®a? ai®® ??a 1 
tra stata? ak® atata af?si aaa a?9i 
aaati? acsit ai?taa 1 <115 ^?t?-a?« 
gta ®3caTca? ata ?r?caT?a 1 ?f?- 
catsa ?if,? ?t#tc®^ afas atas at® ar?s> 
acac® a<5i9ai 6iat?t® atfaa 1 afeatBC® 
•aaka 9 ?tat?a?ti answatca atfaa att® 
?tf?? 5?si t®a?tsra-cafstc? Jtta? •?» acaai 
ar?c«facaa, <«aa aa? araat ?tf? afa® 'Stat? 
atata a? 1 aat? aat? afata? caa fa®tt?? 
aat® af at® att?a, <a?t tat® wtfat® att?a 
ca, ca faa a?t« afaa faspwi as, ®t?’t?faa 
ati®t afat*!? as 1 at? 9f[_ faa-st® ‘atai’ 
‘atai’ at? 1 fta at? aat art ®5,‘atai’ 1 <aata 
af?cataa ?if[ afasta afata? a «ats a?(Sf®ts 
atata at atattsi fawt aafsatt? artata 
cafai® ata 1 at? afasta® atats '*tTi-f«s 
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A MEM-SAHIB’S VIEW. 

By E. B. Maynk. 

Writings as the wife of a member 
of the Indian Civil Service^ who 
has spent twenty years on and off in 
India, Kipling’s lines are brought to my 
mind : 

I have eaten your bread and salt ; 

1 have drunk ‘'water and win^*” ; 

The deaths you have died I have 
watched beside, 

And the lives ye led were mine. 

And yet at the end of that time how 
many depths of the life of India remain 
unfathomed | The imperturbability of 
the villager (for we must always remem- 
ber that scarcely one-tenth of the 
population of 315,000,000 lives in cities 
or even small townships), the mystery 
of many of his ways of thought, his 
religious susceptibilities, and what seem 
to us his superstitions, deep-rooted in 
an immemorial past — we know but the 
sqrface of them. It takes the travelling 


M. P. and the tourist to explain them 
t«> us for : 

They understand in half a mo’, 

What it takes one of us ten years 

or so 

To know that we shall never know 
India ! the magic name India — to me it 
stands for so many varied phases of 
life. Visions pass in bewildering, 
kaleidoscopic fashion before my mind 
at the word India. 

The first vision is that of the simple 
village life, amid which we spent some 
informal ha[)py months during the 
camping .season. Let us imagine that 
we arc with tlie Deputy Commi.ssioner 
on a morning’s ride one lovely, crisp, 
cold- weather morning. A clump of 
mango-trees ahead, and perhaps some 
lofty palms, announce the proximity of 
a village. As we canter up to the 
outskirts a white-clad group awaits us, 
the headman of tlie village, with some 
of the villagers. The first salaams over 
and courteous inquiries a.s to health 
received and reciprocated, we advance 
to the village. We will leave the sahib 
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to talk over the state of the crops and 
listen to any grievances or complaints 
that may be laid before him, and walk 
up the straggling village street. The 
little single-storied houses are of rough 
dried bricks or of bamboo plastered 
with mud and roofed with sun-baked 
tiles. Each house is in its little enclo- 
sure ; it consists of one or two low, dark 
rooms, with a neat verandah, the floor 
of hard sun-dried earth plastered over 
with sweet-smelling cow-dung and 
picked out with whitewash. Naked 
brown babies tumble about the streets 
and enclosures, old crones sit sunning 
themselves, the pariah dogs bark 
incessantly, thin undersized fowls scuttle 
about, kids and calves are tied up in 
every yard awaiting the return of their 
mothers, who have been driven out to 
graze. A chattering greets our ears, 
we are approaching the village well, 
where tlte w(UTien meet every morning 
and combine the necessary labour of 
drawing water with a good gossip, 
and may be a little quarrelling. The 
advent of strangers causes a sudden 
hush to fall over the animated scene 
the more timid draw their veils close 
round their faces or turn away in uncon- 
sciously graceful attitudes, their heavy 
water-pots poised on their heads. 

Two women may be seen grinding at 
the mill, in goi)d old Biblical fashion, 
the mill being two heavy stones, the 
flat surface of the upper revolving on 
the flat surface of the lower one, which 
is fixed. From the main streets go off 


side-streets and we come to the large 
open space where the weekly bazaar is 
held, and the pice, one-twelfth of a 
penny, is current coin. Here is a 
spreading peepul-tree, under which the 
village elders sit of an evening and dis- 
cuss the news of the day. 

Here the houses are more pretentious 
perhaps a few two-storied ones owned 
by the village grain-dealer, the money- 
lender, the jeweller. The headman’s 
house is a more imposing affair, built 
round a courtyard flanked by two 
watch-towers, reminiscent of the times 
when marauding enemies came sweeping 
over the plains. As we pass on we hear 
the hum of the ubiquitous Singer’s 
sewing-machine, the tap of the carpenter 
the clank clank of the blacksmith, the 
droning of the potter’s wheel, the click 
click of the weaver’s shuttle. All these 
crafts are carried on out of doors under 
the cheerful rays of the cold-weather 
sun. Next we pass the white school- 
house, where the Indian schoolmaster 
is imparting a knowledge of the three 
R’s to the children of this and the 
surrounding villages, for only the larger 
villages have schools. The children are 
all little boys — it is very rare, alas \ to 
find any little girls at the village school. 
The boys are all drawn up in a row to 
salaam the passing sahibs, and not 
infrequently they let off a carefully 
prepared little song in our honour. I 
have forgotten the village beggars, they 
are always there; but they feel none of 
the degrading, soul-crushing shame of 
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poverty of these Northern climes. Are 
they not the means whereby others may 
“earn merit ** in giving, as “ Kim’s “ 
Llama would say ; and are not the 
most holy men of India always pot»r by 
preference, having willingly bereft 
themselves of all that we Westerners 
hold makes life dear ? 

I have dwelt long on my vision of 
the village life of India, for again I 
would emphasise that 90 per cent of 
the people live in such villages. And 
now that the time has come to introduce 
these good folk to democratic institu- 
tions they must follow their town- 
dwelling leaders, they cannot stand 
still whilst the rest of the world moves 
forward. The leaders of the new India 
that has come to birth with the passing 
of the Reforms Act will, it is hoped, 
secure the allegiance and capture the 
hearts and minds of the villagers and 
lead them successfully to a wider view 
of life. I most sincerely hope it will 
lead to greater prosperity and less 
poverty in the villages, fewer who live 
as day labourers, close to the margin 
of starvation when hard times come, 
due to a failure of rains. But we must 
guard very carefully lest it also lead to 
the gradual passing of the self-sufficient 
friendly village life, with its many home 
industries, and where'every one knows 
every one else. 

In British Columbia I talked often 
with Sikhs working in the lumber-mills, 
attracted thither by the tremendous 
wages, three dollars a day (then fifteen 


shillings a d.*y, now less on account of 
exchange) as against the si. x pence or 
eight pence a day they would be earning 
in their own villages, and chaffingly 
asked them where they were going to 
bury the huge treasure they were 
accumulating ! Always I found the 
intention was to return eventually to 
some little Punjab village and settle 
down to the ance.^rtral village life — ‘iio 
idea, as we in the West have, of a fine 
town house and a changed standard of 
living. The old ways were good 
enough for them. 

Tlicre is a great tlemand fur compul- 
sory education for all (it has been 
successfully establit bed in six Indian 
state.s), and indeed it is a splendid ideal, 
one that must be pursued in the end ; 
but I can call to mind many a villager 
who went to school and mastered 
reading and writing in his youth and 
fifteen years later had forgotten both 
owing to lack of use. 

On one occasion my husband and I 
came to a village site marked on the 
map. but of which no trace remained, 
and on inquiring of our guide what had 
become of it, he assured us a village 
had never been there. We insisted that 
we remembered the place ; then he told 
us that after our previous visit the 
rumour had gone forth that a school 
was to be established, and the inhabi- 
tants had decamped at such a prospect 
and built a new village in the jungle 
some miles off. In justice I must state 
that the villagers were Gonds, a 
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primitive aboriginal tribe. But these 
facts are nevertheless damping to the 
educational enthusiast ! 

Another vision rises, the very opposite 
of the first. It is that of a big official 
function where we are quite apart from 
the life of the people and meet each 
other on smilingly formal terms, dressed 
in our best, to exchange formalities. 
Here we meet only with Iiulian gentle- 
men of high birth or of high official 
position. I do not dwell long on this 
vision, it holds no charm for me. It is 
not the real India, but only a social 
function of the West taking place in the 
East. 

Yet another vision, the Zenana of 
some Indian gentleman’s house, and here 
the memsahib. gaily garlanded and 
breathing the heavy perfume lavishly 
distributed in her honour on dress and 
kerchief, sits and talks to the gentle, 
brown-eyed ladies squatting on the 
cushioned couches or standing around 
her. What grace in their timid, retiring 
manners, their old-world courtesy I We 
admire the exquisite draperies and 
realise that in some matters we have 
much to learn from our gentle Indian 
sisters, who do not foolishly run after 
the dictates of fashion as we do, but 
wear a charming style of dress whose 
fashion has not changed for 2,000 years 
or longer. Then there is the heavy gold 
jewellery and flashing precious stones 
to be looked at, and they in turn 
marvel exceedingly that the English- 
woman should be so plainly dressed 


and so devoid of jewellery. I 
had always a sneaking fear that 
my sahib might be looked upon as 
mean in not giving me jewellery, and 
explained that it is not our custom to 
wear much of it by day, that it was left 
at home to be worn on state occasions. 
Pretty, gaily*dressed children are brought 
in, the last fat brown baby kicking and 
crowing lustily, clad frequently only in 
an embroidered cap and a jewelled chain 
round its chubby little middle. Each 
child has its eyelids heavily blackened 
to warn off the “evileye.” I recollect 
on several occasions being offered 
valuable gifts, which it was my duty as 
the wife of an official to refuse. One 
dear, persistent old mother-in-law — 
always a very important person in the 
zenana — pressed some golden inohurs- 
roughly Indians sovereigns, — into my 
hand, and begged me to whisper a word 
in my husband’s ear, at a propitious 
moment, in favour of a case being tried 
in his court. I explained that Such 
things are not done, and the old lady 
disappeared shaking her head ,and I was 
left to feel the glow of a moral lesson 
suitably imparted. But, alas, for my 
moral lesson I a few minutes later the 
dear old lady was back again and 
pressing twice the sum into my hand. 
She had merely thought that 1 was a 
greedy memsahib and that my price 
bad not been reached by the first offer I 
The above zenana (though not the 
above instance) is very typical of the 
vast majority of the upper^^class Indian 
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homes. But I must also speak of the 
charming Tarsi homes aiui advanced 
Bengali homes, into which I have had 
the honour of being received, where all 
that is best in Western modes of 
thought regarding the freedom of 
women has been assimilated, but the 
charming dress, and kindly manners 
and dignity of the East retained. 

As I hear the demand for Votes for 
Women, I realise the wisdom of Mr. 
Montagu’s judgment ; “ That the ques- 
tion goes deep into the social system 
and susceptibilities of India and it can 
only be settled in accordance with the 
wishes of Indians themselves,” Perso- 
nally, I should wish the last clause 
altered into “the wishes of Indian 
women themselves.” 

Another vision of the Anglo-Indian 
domestic circle arises, where the purest 
devotion and the most cunning cheating 
are met side by side I see my ayah 
who was with me twenty years and who 
never took a week’s holiday, nor ever 
left me for twenty-four hours. She 
accompanied me in charge of the 
children to Australia and New Zealand 
and to Europe. Many a time I asked her 
to take a little holiday, but the answer 
was always the same : **Leave my baba<- 
log (baba-folk)! What would missus 
and the babas do without me P’ She 
gloried in her indispensability and 
responsibility^ but, alas ! the cruel 
parting had to come, and we two women 
who shared so many Joys and sorrows 
now live 5,000 miles apart, both grey- 


haired, but bound together in spirit by 
indissoluble memories, one in London 
and one in her village home where, in 
pensioned ease, she dreams of former 
days and looks with pride at the photos 
of her now grown-up babas. 

Then there was Gafur, the “bearer” 
of sixteen year’s service, who refused 
to eat for three days when his sahib lay 
very ill, and had to be coaxed out of 
this unpractical but very real form of 
devotion. 

There was also Mohamed, the cook, 
who, even after twelve years* service, 
cheated me odiously in his accounts^ 
‘’blackened my face ” in the eyes of the 
tradespeople by not paying them the 
money entrusted to him, and yet 
gallantly stood between me and a 
wounded tiger in a “beat,” declaring 
1 could shoot when the tiger was on him. 
This man, for all his lying and cheating, 
was capable of what Jesus proclaimed 
was the highest love ; “Greater love 
hath no man than this that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” India is /ar 
excellence the land of devotion to per- 
son.ility, a great and valuable asset, 
which has played a great part in the 
success of the British administration up 
to now. 

Again the vision changes, this time to 
stalking along the narrow jungle paths, 
through feathery bamboos, over dried- 
up water*course.s, or stepping carefully 
over the great teak leaves that if touched 
make a noise like the rending of news- 
papers and sends the game scattering 
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through the jungle. We follow the 
naked, brown, sinewy body of the 
Gond, or Bhil, a member of one of the 
aboriginal tribes, who, shouldering his 
axe, leads the way, treading ever so 
silently on his bare, splay, turned-in 
feet. Suddenly he halts and crouches, 
and there through the trees, antlered 
and proud, stands a stag, gazing at us 
with startled eyes — a rustle, a spring, 
and he has gone ! 

In the evening, after a day in the 
jungle, we gather round the camp fire 
and start the gramophone. The 
villagers steal silently up to listen to 
the strange music ; presently we put on 
one of Harry Lauder’s songs. ‘Stop 
your Tickling, Jock’ or the like. As the 
gramophone-laughter rings out broad 
grins overspread the faces of villagers, 
and presently the jungle-camp resounds 
with side-splitting laughter, led by the 
jovial Scotchman, who perhaps had 
hardly expected that his infectious 
laugh would some day wake the echoes 
in an Indian jungle. Laughter needs 
no translating, it is the common speech 
of all. 

I have tried in my visions to give true 
glimpses of India. The .English public 
hears of India from three sources : the 
missionary, the social reformer, the 
bureaucratic Anglo-Indian official, and 
these three classes are quite uninten- 
tionally apt to give false impressions. 
They are bound to be biassed on account 
of their position and also on account of 
the ends they have in view. 


1 he missionary, who does excellent 
and valuable social work, is too often 
apt to consider that his religion is the 
only right one, and failing to grasp the 
deep fundamental truths at the base of 
all religions, considers himself right 
and that the India he deals with is 
blind and heathen. The social reformer 
is never representative of the masses of 
India, the 90 per cent who live in villages^ 
His historical sense is weak, he fails to 
realise that the democratic institutions 
it has taken us eight hundred years to 
acquire cannot be forced on a people 
quite unprepared for them. Alas ! he 
is too often possessed of an intense 
hatred of everything British, and in 
these times of transition it is brotherly 
understanding and not hatred that is 
wanted to guide India. The bureaucra- 
tic Ango-lndian considers his system 
perfect and sees danger in any change. 
He, too, fails in historic sense and does 
not realise that human society and 
individuals are evolving, and that a 
system that has suited a people a hun- 
dred years ago may be iniquitous a 
hundred years hence. Because desire 
for freedom has expressed itself in 
anarchy and murder at the beginning of 
the century, in the minds and acts of a 
few misguided students, our official 
would look upon all criticism as danger- 
ous — an untenable position, for every one 
ib entitled to criticise the government 
under which he lives. 

But in dealing with India I do feel it 
is the truth, the truth, and nothing but 
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the truth that we want to have put for- 
ward. There are three great salient 
facts that should always be borne in 
mind in thinking of India, and these are : 

1. That the population of India 
consists of a vast congeries of races and 
peoples and castes and creeds, descend- 
ants of Dravidians (the aboriginal races 
who inhabited India before the arrival 
of the Aryans many thousands of years 
ago), the Aryans the Mahomeilatis of 
Central Asia and the Mahainedans of 
the West, Persians, Portuguese, and now 
other Europeans, and that these people 
have not amalgamated but remained 
apart in religious customs and modes 
of thought. 

2. That 90 per cent of the people of 
whatever race live in villages, conservji- 
tive, aud largely illiterate. 

3. That higher English education is 
the monopoly of the upper-caste town- 
dwellers ; it is they who make the 
brilliant scholars, they who have assimi- 
lated Western social and political ideals, 
and that, unfortunately, they are in no 
way representative of the 90 per cent 
who live in the villages. 

The bureaucratic system that has 
done such fine service in the past must 
gradually give way to democratic 
institutions. The villager and land- 
owner must have educatiDn in order to 
understand the engrafted ideals of the 
West. The poverty that is so prevalent 
among the day labourers and small 
farmers must be destroyed, the standard 
of living raised. 


We Englishwomen are much to blame 
for leading our lives so much apart from 
the Indian women. The lady mission- 
aries and Roman Catholic sisters 
undoubtedly do a great work in minis- 
tering to the bodily and medical needs 
of the purdah women and of the poor ; 
but the average English women attend 
too exclusively to their family and 
siKial interests, and make a closed 
coterie among themselves. The domes- 
tic life of the bungalow and servants, 
the dinner parties, bridge parties, and 
dancing, the golf and tennis fill our lives 
exclusively, and w(;let pass the opportu- 
nities of obtaining the valuable friendship 
of our Indian sisters. Ignorance is the 
enemy of sympathy ! 

It is no light ^ask : the Indian woman 
is so quiet and does not speak, until 
spoken to, beff>rc strangers ; but it is our 
very distinct duty to take of our fuller 
life and by tactful friendship enlarge 
the Indian women’s interests. Social 
clubs for both races are very useful, 
where games are played. I remember 
how the making of shirts and socks for 
our soldiers who were fighting in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine formed a great 
bond of union during the war. 

Sometimes my heart misgives me. Is 
not the simple life of the village best 
after all, where wants are few and friend- 
ships life-long, and caste-fcilow holds 
out the helping hand to caste-fellow in 
time of trouble ? Is it the right ideal 
to draw the vast millions of India into 
the seething vortex of our industrial 
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and economic and now our political life ? 
Have we made such a wonderful success 
of our own civilisation ? Have we not 
brought about the most appalling human 
catastrophe in history, a war that cost 
ten millions of the bravest and best lives 
of all countries ? 

However, these misgivings are vain. 
India cannot retain her old-world isola- 
tion ; already the American Standard 
Oil Company’s tin is replacing the 
gracefully-shaped water-pitcher carried 
on the heads of the village women, the 
factory cotton-goods are finding their 
way into the village markets in place of 
the hand-woven materials, prices are 
rising, fortunes are being made in cotton 
and jute ; but the even distribution of 
wealth is no nearer. The economic net 
is spread. As Mr. Montagu says, we 
must trust in the goodwill and wise 
leadership of India's own educated sons 
to guide their country through the period 
of political transition. The day of 
leading-strings is over. May India’s 
sons prove worthy of the great task in 
which they arc henceforward to play so 
important a part, and may Mr. Montagu, 
or whoever may be the Secretary of State 
for India, be guided to remove, with due 
wisdom, the safeguards against too rapid 
a transition from bureaucracy to com- 
plete self-government ! 


RELICS OF INDIGENOUS LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN MODERN 
INDIA. 

History has with many of us in India 
a way of numbing generous emotions. 
All things we had ; they are of little 
avail now ; we can expect little of 
them in future. A lukewarmness 
develops into contempt of the past in 
the case especially of those who think 
of building for the future. Yet we can 
have little security without a sense of 
the dependence of the present upon the 
past. History, like all true knowledge, 
is an aid to the solution of recent 
problems though it does not provide 
specific answers to specific questions. 
In the past we built a shrine. History 
provides the experience for building a 
shrine again within us, but does not 
build it. If we have the site, the clay, 
the brick and the mortar, we can re« 
build it. Recent Indian studie.s in our 
ancient democratic institutions and 
public administration give us a good 
deal of data, but have however all been 
neglected in our present day politics \ 
the historical sense seems to be absent 
within us ; we think we can make 
whatever we will of the land we inhabit 
but did not create. 

The vitality of the old communal 
village system of the land and the 
large jurisdiction exercised by local 
bodies and assemblies, exuberant in 
their growth and variety have been 
the surprises which a recent work, 
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Dr. Radhakrmud Moukerjec'^ “Local 
Government in Ancient India” has 
offered. We find here Lord Metcalfe’s 
well-known observations once ac^ain 
reiterated : and the cfTicHcy of a 
democratic sv^stem of rural peditv' in 
extendin" and preserving one of th(! 
oldest of the world’s cultures ihrou di 
broken and chequered political histi^ry 
demonstrated b}' thoiy^htfnl and scientific 
research. The immediately practical 
interest of sucli a work lies in the 
lessons which fiast annals furnish for 
an insij'lit into tlie n<!eds and 
forms of present Indian <^overn- 
ment ; but we refuse to profit by it. 
While researches such as these are 
accepted as provin" that Hindu Society 
was capable of evolviiy^ a hif^hly vij^or- 
ous sy'stem of co-o[)erativc village 
administration, the melancholy ‘fact’ is 
adduced without such evidence tliat tlie 
local institutions are “dead and huri(!d 
beyond the possibilitv of resurrection”. 
The dictum that Politics is the fruit nf 
history, insists upon the attempt to 
benefit from past prdilical experiences ; 
at the same time chauvinistic and other 
‘tendencies’ should not be permitted to 
warp the enquiry into existing facts, and 
conditions as well as the judgment about 
building the future on them. The 
methods of rearing a political constitu- 
tion on the foundation of existing local 
juridical bodies and tillage assemblies 
would receive readier solution in the 
hands of history, the more the present 
enquiry is unbiassed and discriminating. 


I hroughout the cc'nirsc ('f political 
cvi'hition in the jMst, ami thn)ngh all 
the vicissitudes that lh(‘ land ha'^ passed 
tlir.Migh, the Indi.in village .isst inblies 
have in sonu* provinces till late in the 
cigiitcenlh century cnjo\cd a sat of 
<{‘nii-inth‘|>fndci;cL*. Indi.i like (.'hina or 
l\n-^ia had hern a laml of m\ ri ads of 
prit\' republics; and though their 
autonomy and scope of j uri.sdiction 
shrank from time Uj tim<* with th«‘ ris(^ 
of a strung and inlluential kingdom, and 
the location of LdnLns, jaghit Lirs, 
capitalists and larmcis •»! state revenue 
in the neighboui hooil, the. village 
assfunblies were left to enjoy their 
auton'>my as long as they collected the 
revenue or tax, which tluiy themselves 
apportioned among the inhabitants and 
sent them to thi^ royal tHS'isur>'. d'he 
supreme government dtialt with the 
villag(! assemblies, not with the 
inhabitants, dim'*, j'*int bunh.n and 
responsibilit \', .ami the arl v.int.ag« s i,{ 
agricullnral co-operation cemented tlie 
different elements of the village, toc'etber: 
and one of the well-known types .>( tlie 
village community developed itself 
perhaps streaked by local iieculiarities. 
The village assemblies looked alter 
revenue, collection, economic manage- 
ment and the f'idministration f»f justice, 
both civil and criminal. The state in 
India, as Dr. Mookerjee vividly re- 
minds us, througliout recognised the 
precedence of these village communes 
by treating with them “more or less on 
terms of equality,” and by paying great 
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deference to the village headmen. A 
most interesting inscription (Qth 
century) is that in which some chiefs 
who are at war with one another entered 
into an agreement with a village head- 
man to look to the peace of the villagers 
under their protection, and to pay a fine 
of 100 panam if any village is injured. 
The king had to respect the laws of the 
local bodies (p. 105) and he interfered 
only in cases of gross mismanagement 
or . embezzlement of communal funds 
(p. III). South Indian inscriptions 
go to show that the village assemblies 
seem to have been the absolute 
proprietors of the village lands. All 
property except those reserved as 
crown lands or dedicated to temples 
was regarded as belonging to the village 
assemblies, not to the state. New 
clearings and reclamations of virgin 
lands went to the village assemblies and 
not to individual proprietors, as also 
lands abandoned for crime against the 
village (grama-droha) or arrears of dues. 
(P. 146) They also sanctioned settle- 

ments and assessed the taxes, and were 
authorised to confiscate and sell the 
lands, if taxes were unpaid for full two 
years (No. 29 of 1893). Some inscrip- 
tions give examples of “double transac- 
tions,” i. e., the king grants certain lands 
tax-free and then the temple authorities 
have the charter engraved by the 
villagers and the remitted tax deducted 
from the village accounts (Nos. 540, 
54!, 542 of 1911). The rights of 

village self-taxation recognised by the 


state through long centuries still linger 
in the South and this alone can explain 
not only the existing variety of taxes 
and sources of village communal funds 
but also the rights the South Indian 
villagers still want to exercise over the 
samudayam property, both land and 
fisheries. Three classes of village 
assemblies have been said to exist in 
the south ; those of the general body of 
residents in a village which were called 
ufar and those of the merchants (and 
professionals ?) called najarattar. The 
district assembly nattar was also a body 
which met when, perhaps, subjects 
touching the interests of the whole 
district were discussed, or when then* 
were no sabhas to represent the villages 
within the district (H. Krishna Shastri). 
There were qnalificatic?ns laid down for 
membership. The assemblies met 
perhaps in the sabha-mandapams of the 
temples or under the big pipal, or olive 
tree on the platforms where were also 
installed the Nagas sitting in judgment 
over right decisions or charitable gifts. 
The Brahman sabhas were ordinarily 
communal local assemblies, ^.overning 
every kind of interest in the villages, but 
would form local associations for other 
purposes ; merchants and traders 
(nagarattas), villagers and district re- 
presentatives (nattar) were spoken as 
joining (No. 14 of 1906). These 
assemblies split Tiiemselves into district 
committees to watch the interest of the 
gardens, wet and dry fields, leases and 
irrigation, tolls and shop-rents, ws^ste- 
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lands and their reclamation, the regular 
management of temple services and 
charities. Even now village assemblies 
in the Tamil country are seen as of old 
managing not merely common village 
lands or temple lands lev\ ing fees or 
cesses on purchase and sale of goods for 
common purposes such as irrigation, 
sanitation or communal recreation but 
also advancing agricultural loans out of 
padupanam, and deciding all petty 
cases which otherwise would have gone 
to the courts. Nor is the segregation of 
caste-government so marked as to 
interfere with the active frarticipation 
of all castes in the village councils as in 
the past. 

The elements of ancient Kalarian 
and Dravidian culture first mingled 
together to produce the compact and 
efficient village system : this was 
assimilated and comprehended by the 
political institutions of the village 
community which -formed the founda- 
tion of the Indo-Aryan polity. Thus 
was evolved the conglomerate structure 
of the Indian village communities, knit 
together no longer by tribal customs or 
motives of self-interest, but by common 
ethical and social ideals worked out in 
a deeply humanised and socialised life 
by the abiding instincts of communa- 
lism with which these races have been 
so richly endowed. 

The aboriginal or the Aryan unit in 
India was the village. About the 
difference between the primitive 
Dravidian and the primitive Aryan 


village, abinit the early growth ol law 
and the subsequent growth «)l a quasi 
feudal society, a great ileal may be 
written. But it is worthy of remark 
that in the old as well as in the existing 
form of Dravidian and Kolarian village 
‘there is developed a compact tribal 
organisation under a more or less 
centralised government ; the tribes are 
sub-divided an«l grouju'd into village 
communities, each under a headman, who 
allots the land within the village area, 
and settles any disputes as to the loca- 
tion of any family ; li^ere is a hierarchy 
of village office rs, who look aftrr tribal 
morality and eijuitable distribution of 
land ; there is an elaborate establishment 
of lots or holdings for the headman, the 
priest, the de|)uty or accountant and a 
staff of artisans and menials, The 
village sacred tree or grove, the village 
deity and the village dance or festival 
symbolise the unity of the village settle- 
ment, while a group of villages or tribal 
territorial divisions unite to form a 
larger territorial unit comprising from 
10 to 100 villages, a confederacy meeting 
in assemblies to confer on any import- 
ant matter that concerns several of the 
villages in common. In every village 
there seems to have been a more or less 
distinct plan or method of location and 
of allotting different holdings. When new 
settlers were to be admitted, there was a 
redistribution of lands and holdings, for 
which reservoirs were created by a 
dam or by supplying irrigation for 
the terraced rice-field on the hill side. 
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The regular institutions of Draviclian 
autonomous villages, unions of villages 
and territorial divisions, of which 
evidences meet us everywhere, show 
different degrees of social and economic 
dcveh)i)ment in different regions and 
arnong^ different stocks under different 
geographical and historical conditions. 
In some tracts the original Dra vidian 
agriculturist holdijigs aie >verl)orne by 
overlord tenures on a feudal basis with 
their conncctetl fiefs and min(»r lioldings 
aiui this specially in inacessibhi mv>iin- 
tain fastnesses and forest r(‘gi>ns. 
Whik- in some broad and fertile t>la!ns, 
as in the .south, when the difficulties of 
clearing the jungles was once surmounted 
everything would be favourable to the 
dcvcloiiment of an elaliorate organisa- 
tion of rural self-government, which a 
powerful monarchy had to tolerate in 
its own interests. Thus the Imlian 
villajn* has in a crystallised foim survived 
the feudal tendencies wliicli grow from 
within, the encroachment of a centra- 
lised kingship as well as the successive 
foreign invasions and their resulting 
overlordships. Into tlie successive 
types of village rule its headman has 
always been adopted as an integral part. 
As a leader of the party of settlers the 
headman had a special holding set 
apart for him, and the territorial chief 
was also supported by another lot of 
land in each village, the entire produce 
of which went to him. This latter plan, 
however, was gradually superseded by 
the chief taking a share in the grain 


produce of all lands, except the village 
headman’s and certain other privileged 
settlers. This share in the grain became 
the principal source of state reveiuu*, 
and is the parent of our modern land 
revenue. With the introduction of the 
grain share came the appointment of a 
second official, the prototype of the 
Pativari or the Kurnnft, and he also 
was remunerated by a hereditary holding 
of land. It is these ancient hulding.s 
that were afterwards c.illed by tiie 
Mahninedan rulers zoafan. All the 
7VfitaH lands atiii the various privileges 
and dignities associated with them 
constituted a famil\’ pro[)crty which 
Was capable of descending to a number 
of heirs jointly. Further, in each 
villagti there grcvV up a staff of artizan^, 
menials and servants, who became 
hereditary and served the village, not 
for payment by the job (such a thing 
was ol course unknown) but for a regu- 
lar remuneration, paid in kind, chiefly 
by a fixed share in the harvest. Con- 
quest or usurpation or Mahomedan 
dominion and grant introduced many 
grantees and f)ther superior holders of 
estates whose successors remain to this 
day. It i.s* very significant, however, 
that the Mahomedan land-holding 
villages and tribes in Northern India 
generally follow the custom of family 
land holding. The Mahomedan law of 
inheritance is not much adhered to ; the 
joint family system is observed ;thus the 
forms of Mahomedan joint village are 
strikingly similar to the Rajput, Jat, 
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Gujar villages in tli'.- iiortli. tli ai^li 
there arc varieties oi 
whether tribal, “democratic,” or held bv 
the joint descendant^ of ‘ aristfK'ialic “ 
founders, as the prevailing tenure from 
the plains of the Indus to tliosc of the 
Cianges and the jainiin.i. In any case 
^raid or conquest or nsurpali»>n has 
always crcatc<l ov»aiord leinnes beariii;; 
down the ri^^hls of an earlier j*>int 
communitx', who (jnce ha<l the villai^e 
lordsln’j) and are now ;r.idually reduced 
i'll their turn to lieiiu; inferior propi iet«)rs. 
Thus have been cie-al -i in every tuo- 
vince of India suliordinate or inkrior 
interests in particular phds and fields 
and sf»metimes inteiests extendiin.^ (A’er 
the whole of the older cultivation if not 
over the whole villai^e area. It wcuild 
be an interesting task fur a sociohigist 
to analyse each of these elements, 
Dravidian, Aryan, or Mahomedan, to 
indicate its respective marks on the 
structure and composition of the village 
assembly, the caste punchayet or the 
tribal organisation on the system ol 
agrarian settlement and distribution on 
methods of cultivation or on communal 
rights in land in the different provinces 
and among different stocks and strata 
of Indian society, or on the plan and 
structure of the village and the temple, 
determined by ritualistic and symbolical 
principles still active in different parts 
of India. 

Be this as it may, the vigorous 
system of co-operative village rule to 
the manifold and complex growth of 


wliich .dl llu* elements nf Indian civili- 
salii)n have C' uiiiibulcd w.is already a 
tried stiuctuiar ol venerable anticpiit)' 
when the .Anglo-Saxon invaders were 
first establishing their selb;.M.)verning 
villages in Britain in the i^th century 
.A. 1). and hiis survived usuipalion di 
tonquest or tin* sh'nik and c illisionol 
the forces of history. 'The A nglt» Indian 
land-rt-‘venne s\ stem is tin* m(»st recent 
of the fiuCes t f ilisintegration, but has 
eclipsed not superseded the strength of 
l!ie villagi* c«»mmunily and of its a^'Si mb- 
ly. I'he pi*lic\* ol diiecl relations with 
tlic individual ryots in mailers of laiid- 
le venue, - a system whic h lias h.)ng beern 
in force under the? British in Madras 
and Bomb.iy and which is lending to 
substitute itself lor the old joint pr(»prie- 
taiy ryots in the United Provinces has 
worked as much miscliief as legislation 
and administration on an individualistic 
basis or ihci establishment of local civil 
and criminal courts, but has not entirely 
suppressed communal interests and the: 
regular village system which is still 
rendering useful services. The Board 
of Revenue, Marlras, making a last 
prote.st against the introduction of the 
Ryolwary settlement which in their 
opinion threatened to break up the com- 
munity' of interest on which the village 
system depends, once remarked : “t<o 
dissolve this unity of interest and com- 
mon stock of labour by requiring each 
to take instead of a share he possessed 
and owned, a defined part of the whole 
land of the village, would not be very 
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different from dissolvings a joint stock 
company in Kngland and requiring 
each proprietor to trade upon his own 
portion of it, in order that it may be 
separately taxed.” But the dissolution 
has since continued in the interests of a 
Bureaucratic system of revenue collec- 
tion and management though the 
village system has notwithstanding 
still retained his unity. Throughout 
the country the village assemblies 
are still administering village affairs, 
finance and justice. Neither Mauryan 
bureaucracy, nor Muhammedan inroads, 
neither the centralised administration 
of Akbar or Aurangzeb, nor modern 
British ryolwari or permanent settle- 
ment have obliterated the traditional 
rights of the village communities as 
described in the Arthasastra or the 
Sukra-Niti, though the tendencies of 
British rule have been most disintegrat- 
ing and disruptive so far as the village 
system is concerned. The village as- 
semblies are still to be seen looking after 
public property, e.. g., that of temples 
and village endowments, and forming a 
court of justice for the decision of small 
civil suits, such as the boundaries of 
lands for the trial of petty criminal cases 
like larceny and assault. All this persist 
and represent a continuity of traditions 
described by Kautilya (Arthasastra, 
Book II, Chap. I). The officers of the 
village mentioned by Sukra, viz , the 
headman, the superintendent of police, 
the revenue-collector, the toll-gatherer, 
the clerk and the watchman, are still 


to be found in full complement in many 
parts of India, but their independence of 
authority and autonomous jurisdiction 
have become unknown. Formerly the 
village officers were not subject to vex- 
atious interference from the central 
administration. The king’s officers ‘must 
live’ outside the village (Sukracharyya 
V, 179), and did not ordinarily interfere 
with the administration of local affairs 
except when their counsel was invited, 
though occjisionally they called for the 
village accounts and adjusted matters 
relating to temple endowment.s, common- 
funds, the collection of village cesses, 
etc, when any complaints were forth- 
coming. But cases of close inspection 
and interference are the rule rather than 
the exception under the present system. 
In the Muhammedan period it was not 
the invasions, the internal wars or the 
dynastic revolutions but the pernicious 
system of appointing revenue agents 
and officials, too often outsiders and 
strangers from the imperial or provinci- 
al courts for the collection of the impe- 
rial revenue that affeettd the political 
influence the village communities 
possessed under Hindu rule. But local 
autonomy was preserved under a govern- 
ment, almost entirely fiscal like that 
of the Muhammadan. Sir William 
Hunter says: “This separation has 
stamped itself in the language of the 
people. The terms for the village and 
its internal life are almost everywhere 
taken from the vernacular Indian speech 
but beyond the village stretched 
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the Persian zila or district and beyond 
the zila, the Persian subali or province, 
whose capital formed the residence of 
the remote government or Persian 
Sarkar.” Even under the beneficent 
Akbar though the village elders were 
not treated in terms of respect which 
belonged to independence, they were 
entrusted with complete freedom in the 
management of local affairs, while in 
the South, where the long and effective 
hand of Muhammedan administration 
couhl not reach, the village assemblies 
enjjjyed considerable lutonom)’ till the 
British ascendency, imposing fines for 
breaches of communal laws and even 
having jurisdiction in cases where capital 
punishment was given and which were 
decided by the assembly of tlie whole 
nadu or region presided over by the 
king’s deputy. It is very characteristic 
that in the south some of the terms of 
the smritis connected with local govern- 
ment still linger showing the abiding 
influence of Indo-Aryan culture on the 
Dra vidian polity. Such words as sabiia^ 
or samuha (village assembly), vadi 
(plaintiff), kula-caste assembly, pratibadi 
(accused), pradhani^ kula-ejman (head- 
man of caste), gumastha (clerk), kanakan 
(accountant who deals with gold), 
grama-panam^ grama-samudayam (v i l- 
lage funds), karyasthan prabariikaran 
adkikari (secretary), dharma-fnahtmai^ 
(portion of profit set apart for religion), 
samuha-mutham, mula-parishad, sime- 
toka are culled by me from experiences 
pf the present day rural administration 


of Tamil and Telugu districts, of 
Travancore, Malabar and Coorg. The 
number of Dravidian terms in this 
connection is too numerous to mention : 
the institutions are similar in their 
nature and procedure to those of the 
north. Neither Mahornmedan nor 
Dravidian emperors, neither Mahratta 
nor Kamatic rulers could eclipse the 
strength and prestige of South Indian 
rural democracy, which is also to-day 
offering the sturdiest resista!:ce to the 
disintegrating forces and cirt umstanccs. 
It was inrlced a surprisr? when in a 
Brahmin vill.ige 1 saw a samuham (a 
smriti word and institution) owning 
common lands {samudayaifiy again a 
smriti word), w(^rlh a lac of rupees, 
maintaining a guest-house, a temple, a 
Veda-pathshala, and arranging t)ut of 
communal income ior sahasranamajapam 
and the recital of the Vcdic hymns 
Kavenpuranain and Bhagbatam, of the 
incaiitati«)ns from the Atharvaveda 
during times of epidemic as well as for 
the periodical festivals of Saraswati, 
Bhagavati and (janesa and Sastha, for 
poor relief feeding on dwadashi, 
upakarma and Gayatrijaparn days and 
the performance of the funeral ceremon- 
ies, of the destitute, auspicious occasions 
like jalakarma, namakaranam, anna- 
prasanam, choulam, upanayanam, 
vivaham and sirnantam, a small fee is 
charged which goes to the samuham. 
Every group of ten families has a vote 
to elect a member for the assembly 
(sabha) which consists of 30 members. 
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From out of these the executive commit- 
tee, nttvaha sabha, of nine is appoiritcfJ. 
The piesirlent, f^ramani (a word 
commonly to be met witli in Vedic 
polity) and the secretary, kanakan, are 
members both of the committee and the 
general assembly. This is the tradition- 
al villa;(f or^^anisation of lndo-Ar\'an 
polity described in our old nitis, and 
this aloiujj with the technical names of 
the officials and bodies has survived so 
far south as Travancore where the 
process of centralisation is not less 
marked than in Hritisli India and the 
parbatikarans are often unposted 
by the native ijovernment from outside 
a stranger to the villaj^c community. 
From the north to the south, from the 
east to west nothinj^ can show better the 
fundamental cultural unity of India. 

The rijdits of the Indian village 
comm«jnity which were jealously sa^e- 
"uardcil before but now jedaisly 
encroaclied upon have not disappeared, 
even as tlic central tree and the plat- 
form, the tank and the shrine with 
assf 3 ciated public hall and court with the 
guardian deity of justice installed there- 
in have survived, — enduring monuments 
of a democratic polity and of a socialised 
religion with which this polity is so 
closely bound up. They are too old 
and deep-rooted to fall a prey to only 
fifty years of a powerful and centralised 
administration. Rut not merely in 
villages. The principle of self-govern- 
ment still operates also to craft-guilds, 
banking and mercantile corporations 


and religious organisations in our urban 
congregations. The informal customs 
and laws of these multiform bodies and 
associations also represent a continuity 
of historic traditions embodied in our old 
legal literature. Similarly the federation 
of a group of local bodies, either village 
communities or guilds, still survives. 

Indian political evolution does not 
stop, as is so often alleged, with the 
history of the self-governing village. 
We h ive instances of the union of 
villages in a larger political and admi- 
nistrative organization. In inscription 
No. 600 of 1908 the great assembly of 
twelve nadus at Tiriippidavur is referred 
to. There is also another reference to 
the assembly of the inhabitants of valla- 
nadu, a sub-division, which declared 
that thenceforward they will afford 
protection to the cultivators residing 
vvithiji the four boundaries of the sacred 
village of Tiruvarangnlam an«l its 
devadara villages. If any one of the 
assembly was found to rob, capture the 
cows or do other mischief to cultivators, 
the assembly agreed to assign two mas 
of wet land to the temple by way of 
fine for the offence committed (No. 273 
of 1914). Another inscription records 
that the people living in the district 
called Rallapadikonda-Chola-Vala nadu, 
covering a large portion of the Puduk- 
kotai state, entered into an arrangement 
fof collecting brokerage on betel-leaf. 
This arrangement was supervised by 
the people of the district and the blame- 
less five hundred men (constituting) the 
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array (padai) of the district. Tlie word 
nadu, which is still in use, means a 
country or district, and the assembly of 
a particular nadu or a lars^e^ number of 
nadus, which will be equivalent to a 
modern provincial conference orcon;^!e<s 
grouped together under one political 
authority, represents a more complex 
political integration. Thus beginnifv^ 
from the Bralimhi sabha or tlie village 
urar, wc find an ascending series through 
the Mahasabha. the larger Hrahrnin 
assembly, the nagarattar, the as'=;cnibly 
cf the traders and merchants, the 
nanadeshi or merchants from abroad, 
the nattar or the district assembly, and 
the assembly of the nadu or a larger 
divisiijn in ever-expanding circles of 
territorial jurisriiction, marking also the 
transition from an cthnogenic to a 
demotic composition. In such a fede- 
ration backward communities like the 
all interests, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and Jhahminical, were 
represented, and the princif)lcs of func- 
tional and territorial represensatif)n were 
fused. These democratic gatherings, 
which comprised often more than a 
thousand people, were held to protect 
from invasion, to found new towns or 
to levy import duties in a region and 
arrange for their collection, etc. But 
everywhere the necessity of greater 
strength for defence has been tlie main 
cause of federation in ancient Greece 
in mediaeval and modern Europe as well 
as in medieval India. Thus the assem- 
blies of the Nadu resembled to some 


extent the Boeotian, the Achocan and 
the /\ctt.>lian leagues. 

'Fhe developmtMit out «j| the more 
piimitive group (.f vill.i go c>Mnmunities 
was in two liiiections. Bust, the exten- 
sive Ciiste or guild may be c.ilh.d a sort 
of a large fedcr.ition of villages*. 
Seconiily, tiiere was normally a very 
l«»nse federation of agricultural commu- 
nilieSjtradei s and inercliant';, villages and 
cities whose political union became 
closer as civilisation wc'it on or the 
forces of aggression from without became 
more powerful. Whether meetings were 
snininoned (U'dimarily or in occasions of 
special urgency de[)endt;d on tin; periods 
of weakness or strength of the po[)nlar 
consciousness, whether it was a union of 
co-ordination on an f;qu;d footing 
ilepended upon tlie relative power of 
the individual units ; whether it was a 
mere juxta* position of the different 
elements and not their fusion depended 
upon local condilir»ns and circumstanres. 
But the fact camiol be denied that tin; 
village communities and tlie citi' s, while 
retaining their t)riginal inde[)endencc 
and plurality in all internal matters, \v( r 
passing into larger political (^rgani^alio ss 
on a federal basis rising layer upon !aye.r 
from the lower rural and communal 
stratifications on the broad and slal)le 
basis of a national democracy. This 
crucial plienomenon in our sf)cio-political 
history demands attention for it is 
almost universally supposed that 
did not evolve any political organisation 
between the autonomous village and 
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the central Government. I'he special 
corporations of merchants or relii»ious 
sects or sub-sects jointly exercisintf their 
rights and privileges including those of 
taxation and coinage of money or their 
int dern counterparts the guilds of 
craftsmen and merchants, Komtis, 
Shanas, Tj'ngayets, Marwaris and even 
Panchamas who are distributed among 
a number of sub-divisions and even 
districts yet come under a centralised 
social management under ejamans, 
mahajans or gurus, in a far-off temple, 


trade-centre or village. Such non-Iocal 
associations represent an intergration by 
mere reduplication of parts for satisfying 
functional needs. The assembly of the 
nadus, on the other hand, is a territorial 
organisation, which has a composite 
structure and constitution of its own 
meant to give expression not to function- 
al needs or interests, but to the whole 
corporate life of communities, rural and 
urban, under their jurisdiction. 

Radiia Kam.\l Mukuerjee. 
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SCRIPTION OF SAMACHARA DEVA 
AND CONNECTED QUESTIONS OF 
LATER GUPTA CHRONOLOGY. 

By 

Nalini Kanta 1>hattasali, 

Curtxtor^ Dacca .^fuseutfi. 

This plate appears to have been 
discovered sometime about 1908 by a 
cultivator in the village of Ghugrahati, 
under the Kotalipara police station of 
the Faridpur district of Bengal, Babu 
Kalipada Maitra, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, who was working on the Settle- 
ment operations in that quarter at the 
time, got hold of the plate and sent it 
to Mr. H, E, Stapleton, who entrusted 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey with its decipherment and 
publication. Mr. Banerjee's article on the 
plate, with a prefatory note from Mr. 
Stapleton appeared in the August, 1910 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Dr Bloch had 
pronounced this plate to be a forgery 
and Mr. Banerjee upheld that opinion 
by a discussion of the paleography of 
the plate in which he, after prolonged 
examination, found some of the minor 


irregularities in the script.” Thus, 
though the inscription in his opinion 
was mainly written in the regular alpha- 
bet of the sixth century A. D., he could 
detect in it scripts of the 3id, 4th and 
5th centuries A. 1 ) , as well as some 
belonging to 7th and 8lh centuries. 
The other grounds for taking the plate 
to be a forgery were: (l) the unusual 
draft of the di>cument ; (2) the arnhiguous 
and sometimes unintiJligible li< 'guage ; 
(3) the triangular shape of ll : slit in 
the place where the missing ' ral had 
been attached, the holes met with in 
copperplates being always circular ; (4) 
the mixture of lhakrit aiul Sanskrit in 
the language ; (5) the too frequent use 
of the word Tamrapatta, 

Three other copper-plates of a similar 
nature had however been found • in the 
Faridpur district in 1891 and 1892 and 
been purchased for the Asiatic society 
of Bengal by Dr. Iloernle and these 
after various vicisitudes, were taken in 
hand by Mr. Eargiter and published in 
the Indian Antiquary, for July 1910, in a 
very able and critical article. The 
publication of these plates necessitated 
the reconsideration of Mr. Banerje;e’s 

• All iny efforts at determining the exact 
find-spot of these three plates have hitherto 
been unavailing. Ih*. Christie, Ifony. Scf relary 
to the Asiat*' •»ciety of Henj^al in his letter No. 
2234 of the epternber 191V1 informed me 

that the platf*. bcion^^ed to one Kohiluddiii and 
were purchased from Abdul Kak Abid ; but he 
could not tell rnc in which particular village the 
plates were found. 
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j)io|) )siti )ns which he did ui an article 
in the June, 1911 number of the J. A. 
S. B. Mis decision there is — “ The 
paleoj^raphical evidence of these four 
plates taken jointly prove that the 
j^rants are sjiurious. The alphabets in 
which they are written has been 
compiled from that of three different 
centuries viz : — 4th, 5th and 6th centur- 
ies A. D.” (J. A. S. H, Jun ‘, 1911, P. 
296). Elsewhere he remarks. “ This 
alone would point out the date of these 
inscriptions and place them in the last 
half (jf the si.xth century or the ist half 
of the 7(h.” 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Par^iter pub- 
lished an article in the August, i<>ii 
number of the J. A. S, 13 which was 
based on the first article of Mr. Bancijce 
and was evidently written before 
Mr. Par^dter had occasion to see Mr. 
Banerjee’s second article. In it Mr. 
Pargiter very ably defended the 
genuineness of these P'aridpur plates 
and published a revised reading of the 
Ghugrahati plate which went a long 
way towards clearing it from the asper- 
sions of ambiguity and unintelligibility 
that had been cast on it. Mr. Pargiter, 
also showed by discussing the paleogra- 
phy of the grant that it was not spurious 
but perfectly genuine and valid. “The 
features” says Mr, Pargiter, “which he 
distrusts are to be found in other almost 
contemporaneous inscriptions which are 
genuine ; so that as regards the script, 
there is nothing suspicious in this grant” 
(J, A* S. B., Aug., 1911, p p. 495-96). 


Mr. Banerjee answered this article 
in his paper entitled “Four forged grants 
from Karidpur” in J. A. S. B., December, 
1914. A perusal of this article leaves 
the impression that the writer is trying 
to escape with ill success from an 
uneviably tight corner. The discovery 
from the village of Damodarpur in the 
Dinajpur district of Bengal of five plates, 
— two of Kumara Gupta I, two of Budha 
Gupta and one of a Gupta whose name 
is lost, — and their publication by Prof. 
R. G. Basak in the Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. XV, No. 3, will perhaps induce 
Mr, Banerjee to reconsider his decision 
as these plates bear a close family resem- 
blance to the Faridpur plates, both as 
regards paleography and documentary 
form. I hope I shall be able to adduce 
proofs in the course of this article which 
will furnish additional reasons for the 
recognition of the Faridpur plates as 
genuine. 

Before I proceed further, I should 
offer iny edition of the plate, which is 
now in the Dacca Museum, having been 
presented to it by Babu Kalipada Maitra, 
the original owner. 1 have been study- 
ing the inscription and connected 
literature for a long lime, and I think 
that in the present edition I have been 
able to improve Mr. PargitePs reading 
of the plate in several important points. 
The whole document is now as clear as 
any ancient composition can be and 
explainable in the minutest details ; 
and there is nothing at all doubtful in 
it with the exception of some technical 
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words, of tlie meaniiijj of wlticlt vvc arc 
not absolutely certain. 

The Plate mea ures 8)" x 4^* " And is 
yjfth of an inch in thicUncs.s. The Seal 
was attached to a conical projection to 
the proper rijjht of the inscription but 
it has disappeared, exposing a tiian^ul.ir 
slit which evidently was meant to 
receive a shaft which connected the seal 
to the plate. It nia)’ be noted lieie that 
plate No. 2 published hy I’rof, Hasak 
(E. I. XV. 3) has also .nA a similar slit 
which was originally triangular. So 
there is nothini^ .suspicious in the trian- 
gular shape* 

The plate is inscribed on both sides, 
the obverse containing 12 lines and the 
reverse 1 1 lines of writing. The letters 
vary from 16 to *40 inch in size. They 
are everywliere very clearly incised and 
are in a perfect state of preservation 
throughout. They belong to the North- 
eastern variety of the Gupta script of 
the 6th century A. D, Numeral signs 
for 10, 4 and 2 occur in recording the 
regnal year and the date of the month. 

The Language of the inscription is 
correct Sanskrit prose. At the end occur 
two imprecator}^ verses and towards 
the middle a verse has been quoted 
(from some smriti work which I am 
unable to trace) on the virtue of making 
fallow land useful, Mr. Pargiter conjec- 
tured the presence of many prakrilisnts 
In the inscription but without much 
ground. Except some proper name.s 
occurring in the details of demarcation 
of the land granted, which are bound to 


bo Sanskrit isations of names in common 
use among the pcviple, there is hardly 
any trace of Ptaktit words in the 
inscription. The cxpre.ssions which 
appeared to be derivatives of Prakrit 
forms arc probably all misreadings or 
Miibc's or engraver’s mistakes. 

As regards Ort/iograpli\\ it is interest- 
ing to note that a speci.il feature of the 
llcngali language, the use va even in 
pl.ices where ini shouUl be used, was 
asserting itself even in this early period. 
In this inscription there is only a 
d')ubtful case of the use t)f ifa in the 
\vor<i K. 13, where, if the 

letter used is /a/, it is wrongly uscil. 
This custom of using only one sign for 
ba and lut became universal in later 
Bengal inscri|)li(ms. 

Superscript ra has doubled the follow- 
ing letters, sf, A \ but the va in 

which in reality is ba, ha.^ 
not been doubled. Superscripts has not 
doubled the follf)wing letters if, 

Compound ^ has always doubled 
the previous The avagraka sign 

has not been used L. 5. 

The inscription refers itself to the 
year of the reign of a hitherto 
unknown Emperor Samachara Deva, 
who is styled Mahatajadhiraja. In that 
year, Jivadatta was the Governor in 
Navyavakasika, which appears to have 
been the provincial head-quarters. The 
District Officer approved by Jivadatta in 
tlic visaya of Varakamandala was Pabit- 
truka. This District Officer was assisted 
in his administration by a District Council 
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headed by the Councillor Damuka, 
This Council seems to have consisted 
of the District Elders Vatsa-kunda, 
Suchi-Palita, Sura-datta, Priya-13atta. 
Janarddana-Kunda and several other 
gentlemen. This seems to be too large 
a Council for a district, for directly 
administrative purposes, but of them 
only Damuka, the one man, who is styled 
a Councillor^ appears to have been the 
executive assistant of the District 
Officer. The others, who were probably 
representative elders of the district, 
formed a consultative body of consider- 
able power and influence. 

Suptatika Swanu\ a Brahmin 
approached the District Council headed 


by Damuka and applied for a piece of 
waste land for settling himself on it. 
The Council decided to give him the 
piece of land free of any consideration 
and after recognising Kesava, Nayanaga 
and others as the chief men of the 
public, gave (in their presence) the piece 
of land to Supratika Swami. The 
measurement of the land, which was 
situated in Vyaghra-choraka is not given 
but it was the whole of that place minus 
three Kulyavapas, which were already 
granted to some one else, and which 
were separated before the grant was 
made to Supratika Swami. I edit the 
inscription from the original plate. 


TEXT. 

Obverse. 

1 1 nr« cwjttfi 

1 1 Iflif ['9]* 

I firf^ we 
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Rovorso. 

08 1 fi* * ^ cwNitf?! •j’i f' '‘«irtir 3tw-“ <rf88tf>( 

U I 

>5* 1 wv c5t4c^l “* 4i:«54? 

I 5f?t'lBlU58J *tr5»ttf?5 

I f»l<ftf^ Btai! * * f’l'lts f? »f^^c*l4 r^NI 

>? I 48 •tr«54tsn wr - ■ C81'§ C'I'H:* “ ^«C84- ’ C41 

*• I c*farret8v 1 «8f8 5t?i cst^t: 4ll4f»i4 

I C4t4f« 5(^441 l1 ^tC»445CV I 

I 4^181 CV 9t4« 8^" ’f^n ^’" 8>f4f8l ' ' H^fe • -• 

>I4*»5JC»I *1^'5 i« 8 f<r >. ' ' « 


NOTES ON THE BEADINO. 


(i) Read ▼Wl (2) The second t looks 
like a V and may be a sij^m for 2. (.1) Mr. 

Pargiicr reads it as ClWIi but on a comparison 
with the other 'e and ^ marks used in this 
inscription, it will appear that the correct read- 
ing is ^and not CU (4) *'cad (5) 

The word is in all probability as t])C 

subsequent name suggests. 11 ic 

omission of the adjective before the name 
is probably due to carelessness. 'I he fe mark is 
indicated by the sign for ® accompanied by a 
short horizontal stroke or dot below, to the right. 
Here the left limb of the % mark is curtailed 
for want of space and of the two dots to the 
right, one is probably a natural depression. (6) 
The engraver originally inscribed f 4 it^rft*f 8 which 
was subsequently emended to with the 

result that the word now appears like (7) 

Read I (8) Read (9) Only 

the left half of tfic letter ^ is shown. The other 
half could not be drawn for want of space. (10) 
Read II (ii) The letter at first sight appears to 
be but it is in reality as it should be. 
Compare the other t marks in the inscription, 


csp. VI, L. I. (12) Read (1.3) 

Ke.'ul Wf^(i.|) Mr. P.irgitcr had iniK h trouble 
with this woi'il which cannot be anything else 
than ICI1. of ^ ocruring as the 3rd letter of this 
line, 'fhe left loop of if is clearly visible in the 
original plate, but is im ised much shallower 
than the ordinary letters. The mistaken 
lK)rizontal bar low.irfls the middle is responsible 
for its being confused with "t | (15) The word 
.is Mr. Pargiter very reasonably brought out, is 
undoubtedly I Put the projcctir)n of the 

perpendicular stroke of i| upwards cannot be 
taken as an Aniiswara as the other H’s in this 
inscription have also this peculiarity. The 
Anusuara over seems to have been left out 
through the engraver’s mistake. (r6) Mr. 
Pargitcr’s suggestion of here as the irregular 
instrumental rase of the numeral is in- 
admissible as it would give and not I 
The 2nd letter of the word looks like 6 a but has 
also a very close resemblance to ♦f occur? ng 
after two more letters in the same line. If it is 
a 6 a which has in no other place been used in 
this plate, it is an incorrect use as the word 
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meanin}^ ‘holes’ is spelt with v ami not b. 
The letter may however he either ^ or f and 
should in all cases be emended to ^ (17) Head 
I The t mark is left out. Mr Pargiter’s 
suggestion that the word is cannot 

stard. The letters dearly read the iloubl- 

ing of ^ being indicated by a peculiar stroke 
looking like*'* which we have met in , 1-3. (18) 
The .second letter of this word is neither as 
Mr. Hanerjee takes it nor as Mr. Pargitcr reads 
it. It is clearly 'Phe first letter has certain- 
ly been ilbformcd and the simplest and the most 
probable emendation is ill. (19) Head ^^^(20) 
Read (21) Read (22) 

Rciul CSt«C» I (33) Kc.-\d (34) Omit : 

(25) Rp.ul It is not*^ as Mr. Pargiter 

takes it to Iv (f. in line 14. (26) The 
word is C^I^S and not I The right stroke 

which makes it ^6 and not 4 is represented by a 
series of short shallow strokes, which are clearly 
visible on the original plate and which may 
also be seen on the excellent reproductions 
accompanying Mr. lianerjee’s article and 
Dr. nioch’s article in the Archaeological 
Suivey Report — 1908. Neither Mr. Hanerjee 
nor Mr. Pargiter observed these strokes 
ami by misre.tding this imponant word, 
they missed some very unimportant histori- 
cal information furnished by this plate. (27) 
Re.'id (2S; Re.id Wt^( 39 ) Mr, Pargiter 

reads but there is no justification for it in 
the original plate. 'Phe right horizontal stroke 
in the middle which makes fe is absent. (30) 
Read Ht (31) Read ^^(32) Read rv:(33) The 
figure is 2 and not i. Both Mr. Hanerjee and 
Mr. Pargiter have overlooked the fad that the 
figure is w'ritten by two strokes and not with 
only one stroke. 

Translation. 

May success attend (^) ! May welfare- 
accrue (-) ! While the supreme King 


the Lord of Kings, Samachara Deva, 
who is without a rival on this earth and 
who is equal in prowess to Nriga, 
Nahusha, Yayati and Ambarisha, was 
ruling in splendour, the Privy Councillor 
Jivadatta, master of the bullion market, 
(®) flourished, as Governor in Navyava- 
kasika (^) through paying court to the 
twin lotus-like feet of that monarch 
(Samachara Deva) ; and the District 
Officer in the Varaka Circle (•) approved 
of by him (Jivadatta) was Pabittruka. 

Whereas, according to the practice 
prevailing in the^-e tracts the (district) 
Council, headed by the eldest Councillor 
Dainuka and (consisting of) the District 
Elder (’) Vatsa Kunda, the Elder Suci 
Palita, the Elder Vihita Ghosha, (the 
Elder) Surada (ita) the P-lder Priya- 
Datta, the Elder Janardclana Kunda 
and others and many others skilled in 
law (”), were apprised by Supratika 
Swami (thu.s) ; — “I wish through your 
Honours’ favour fora j^icceof waste land 
which has long lain neglected, for the 
establishment of Bali’ Charu and Sattra 
(^)and thus for assigning it for the 
enjoyment of a Brahmana ; do ye favour 
me with it by issuing a Copperplate 
Deed.” 

Wherefore, the above enumerated 
(elders) and the others who were skilled 
in law, receiving this petition and calling 
to mind (the following sloka) : — “The 
land which is full of pits and which is 
infested with wild beasts is unprofitable 
to the King both as regards revenue and 
religious merit. That land on the other 
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hand which is made capable of bein^ 
used brings revenue and merit to the 
King himself.” and having arrived at the 
decision, — “ Let it be given to this 
Hrahmin ’’—and Iiaving recognised 
(constituted) the karanikas Nayanaga 
Kesava and others as the chief men of 
the public (10), — and having separated 
three sowing (ii) areas of land 

previously granted away by a copper 
plate, — the aforesaid Elders established 
the land that remained in Vyaghra- 
choraka by the issue of a copper plate as 
being (henceforward) ir^ the possession 
of this Supratika Swami, after tiic 
demarcation of boundaries. 

y\nd the boundary indications are 
these : on the east, the goblin-haunted 
Parkkati tree ; on the south the Vidya- 
dhara Jotika (12) ; on the west, the 
corner of Chandra Varman’s fort ; on 
the north, the boundary of the village 
(jopendra Choraka, 

And here apply the verses: — The 
grantor of land delights in Heaven fur 
sixty thousand years. The confiscator 
or one who approves of confiscation 
resides in Hell for an equal number of 
years. Whoever takes away land 
granted by himself or others becomes 
a worm in his own ordure and rots there 
along with his ancestors. The year 14: 
the 2nd day of Karttika.” 

Notes on the Translation. 

1. Expressed by a symbol. 

2. This phrase expresses the force of 
the word belter than simply ‘Hail !’ 


.S- is in all probability 

a title, hunurary or otherwise. 4lf^ 
means a m.irkct, si.ill or shop in a 
market, and hence 1 have translateil the 
phrase literally as above. The real 
title piay however have been ‘Master of 
the Treasury or Mini.’ 

4. Nav)'avakasika was without 
doubt the Divisional Headquarters. 
Eor a discussion of its site, see below. 

5. The name of the district was 
Varaka-mtindixliii and here at least. 
vtandala is not to be taken to mean, a 
territorial division distinct from Visaya, 
The expressions such as 

suggest that the name of the Visaya 
itself was Varaka-mandala. From a 
study of the Ikngal plates, it appears 
that (lihukti) was the largest 

territorial division, consisting of large 
tracl.s bounded by natural barriers, and 
divided into a number of Visayasor 
di.stricts. Visa)’as were again divide*! 
into Mandalas, or circles, which again 
were, sometimes subdivided into Khaii' 
dalas or Farts. 

6. refers more reasonably to the 
tract of country in which this tran.sac- 
tion took place tlian to the King, as 
Mr. Fargiter understood it. 

7. is a title, .something like the 
Honourable’ of the present day. 

8. The technical term is 

ordinarily used to mean ‘law’ and 

‘those that were experts in the 

law’. 

9. Manu (Chap. HI, from verse 67) 
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enjoins on all householders the per- 
formance uf the five great sacrifices 
{Pancha Maha^ajnas) viz : — (i) Study 
and teaching which is called Rrahma- 
yajna or Rshiyajna ; (ii) offering oblations 
to departed ancestors *■ Ihtriyajna ; 
(iii) giving food to all creatures ■■ Bali 
or Bhutayajna ; (iv) Entertaining guests 

Nryajna ; (v) Honia or sacrifice — 
Deva Yajna. Of these, the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th (which are equivalent to Charu^ 
Bali and Sattra) appear to have been 
most important, and the term Bali-cham- 
Sattra-pravartanani (i. e. establishment 
of Bali, Chain and Sattra) came to mean 
the establishment of a house-holder. 
This stereotyped term is of frequent 
occurrence in the inscriptions of the 
period. Vide Fleet’s ‘Gupta Inscrip- 
tions” No. 25, 27, 23, 29: also Fleet’s 
Note on p. 116. This term occurs also 
on the Tippera plate of Lokanatha 
edited by Professor R G Basak. Nos, 
2 and 5 of tlie Damodarapura plates 
were also issued for the same purpose. 

10. Mr. Pargiter explains 

as referees or arbitrators on what I 
consider to be insufficient grounds. 
The word is composed of two sections 
and ; the former means, “the chief,” 
“the head,” and the latter means “the 
common people,” “the public.” So the 
natural meaning of the term Kulaharan 
is, “the chief men on the people’s side ” 

11, As much land as could be sown 
by a kula (winnowing basket), full of 
seeds. The term is met with on most of 
the plates of this period. 


12. Mr. Pargiter explains Jotika 
( ) as equivalent to the Bengali 
word /(J7/ ( ) meaning “cultivating 

tenure.” This is hardly defensible though 
he is correct in stating that the word is a 
derivative from fota Jot 

( is most likely derived from the 

Sanskrit word which means “one’s 

exclusive private property,” — ‘an\' 
property in general”. (Vide Apte’s 
Sanskrit — English Lexicon.) The word 
is derived from the jpot ^ — to 
come together, to unite, and is still 
a very common word in Bengali, mean- 
ing “union” or “coming together.” What 
its technical meaning wa.s in the period 
of these copper-plates is more difficult to 
decide. It may be interesting to note 
that 1 have been able to find both 
Ciftfe and in another Bengal 

grant, viz the Khalirnpur grant of 
Dharmmapala Deva. ( Epigraph ia 
Indica, vol IV ; but the references below 
are to the improved reading of the plate 
published in Gauda-Lekhamala edited 
by Mr. A, K. Maitreya C 1. E.) 

There (lines 36 and 37) we find 
the following expressions— 

; but unfortunately these expres* 
sions do not help us much in getting at a 
correct meaning of the words and 
For further discussion, vide the 
note below on the topography of the 
land granted by the plate. 

Now I propose to discuss fn some 
detail the various issues raised by the 
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inscription edited above. The first point 
is the determination of the identity of 
Samachara Deva. 

SAMACHARA DEVA. 
Numismatic evidence of ms 

EXISTENCE. 

Did Samachara Deva actually live 
and reign? Mr. Pargitcr has alrea<ly 
answered this question. Even if the 
grant were spurious, no forger would be 
SO foolish as to date it in the reign of 
a King who.never existed.” (J. A. S. H. 
August, 1911, p. 499\ Fortunately, we 
can adduce stronger proofs of his exis- 
tence than mere reason. s, — proofs which 
have been actually in the hands of 
previous writers, though unfortun.'itely 
no one has ever suspected their exis- 
tence hitherto. I refer to the two gold 
coins, described as ‘uncertain' on pages 
120 and 122 of the I, M. C. Vol. I. and 
illustrated as Nos. ii and 13 on Plate 
XVI, They arc both of gold (consider- 
ably alloyed with silver). One of them, 
of the Rajalila or the ‘throned King’type 
was found on the banks of the Arun- 
khali river near Muhammadpur in the 
Jessore district of Bengal. It was found 
along with a gold coin of Sasanka and 
another gold coin of the light-weight 
“ Imitation Gupta ” type as well as silver 
coins of Chandra Gupta, Skanda Gupta, 
and Kumara Gupta. (Allan ; Catalogue 
of Gupta coins — Introduction — Section 
171 ; and J. A. S. B., 1852, Plate XII). 
The provenance of the other coin is 
unknown. It is of the common archer 


type of Gu|>ta coins. The King’s name 
occurs below the right arm of the King 
hut Mr. A. Smilh did not venture a 
reading. \ letter occurs between the feet 
of the King which Mr. Smilh recognised 
as cha. The reverse legend he recognised 
Xai'cndta-ViftiUa wilh some hesita- 
tion. Of the Rajalila coin, he read the name 
of the King on the obverse as Vamadhii 
written in characters of the close of the 
sixth century and the reverse Ieg<;tul as 
Narendraditya. Mr. Allan in his “(Cata- 
logue of Gupta C'oins" altiihutes the 
‘archer type* coin to a [)i*rio(l earlier than 
that i f Sasanka (Inlnxl, p Ixi) ; and 
from the snppl.mting of the (iaruda 
standard of the (iiiptas by the Hull 
standard on this coin, surmises that 
the coin was that of a devout Saiva, 
The King’s name he reads hesitatingly 
(Section 165) as Saha or Samacha or 
Ynmacha, and thus wants to connect 
it with tlie Rajalila coin on which he 
reads the Kings name as Yainadlia, The 
reverse legend he reads on both the 
coins as No^aidraditya, 

In the Arch;eological Surveys’ Report 
for 1913-14, Mr. R. D. Bancrjec 
discusses these two coins again, 
and after a careful study he comes to the 
conclusion that the name of the King on 
the obverse of both the coins is tlic same 
viz : — Yania, The reverse legend is 
read as NarendravinaLi. 

A careful study of the two coins will, 

I believe, convince any scholar, that the 
name of the King is the same on both 
the coins and that it cannot be read as 
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anything else than Samacha (^^lt 5 l) \ and 
the reading is confirmed when we come 
to know of a contemporary king Sama- 
chara Deva by name, whose copper-plate 
inscription was discovered not far* from 
the find spot of one of these coins (the 
RajalUa coin) and the lettering of whose 
name, as written on his copper-plate, 
closely agrees to the lettering on these 
coins. The coin.s may therefore be 
assigned to the Samachara Deva of the 
Ghugrahati plate and they furnish proofs 
hitherto wanting of his existence and 
reign, and of the genuineness of the 
Ghugrahati plate. These coins may be 
described thus : — 

No. I Coin of Samachara Deva. 
Alloyed gold. ; provenance unknown. 
\Vt. 148 2 gr. ; diameter : — gin. 

Obv. : — The King, a powerful figure in 
traditional Gupta dress standing in 
Tribhanga pose. A halo is seen round 
the head and he looks to his own right ; 
to the left of the head, curls are shown. 
A necklace of pearls or golden beads 
is prominent round the King’s neck. 
A bow is shown in the left hand while the 
right hand is offering incense at the altar. 
Below the left hand, in characters of the 
close of the 6th century Santa, (n^l) be- 
tween the feet cha (^1) and above the Bull 
of the standard, probably The first 

a (1) in Ma (^11) is a .superscript angular 
stroke and the second a (l) in cha (Qr|) is a 
short perpendicular stroke to the proper 

^^The distance between Muhaminadpur and 
Ghugrahati is about 30 miles, the latter being 
to the S. E. S. of the former. 


left, exactly as found on the Ghugrahati 
plate of Samachara Deva ; but in this 
plate cha has the angular stroke and 
ma the perpendicular one. These 
methods of marking (1) appear to have 
been indiscriminate. 

To the right of the King appears a 
standani firmly planted on the ground 
surmounted by a Bull. The Bull stand- 
ard unmistakably shows that the King 
was a devout Saiva. 

Reverse : — A Goddess, nimbatc, seated 
on a full blown lotus. The appearance of 
the face does not seem exactly human 
but has resemblance to that of a lion’s 
face. If so, the goddess would appear 
to be Narasintghi She has 

a lotus bud with a stalk in her left hand 
and a noo.se in the right hand. To the 
right of the head of the godde.ss, what 
appears to be an indistinct monogram 
is seen and on the left margin occurs the 
legend Nnrendravinata, in blurred 
characters. 

No. 2. Coin of Samachara Deva ; 
alloyed gold, slightly purer than No, i ; 
wt. 149 gr. ; diameter ; ‘8 in. 

Obv. The King nimbate, sits on a 
couch in (for coins) unique rajalila pose, 
and lookr to liis right. His left hand is 
raised, as if to fondle the female figure 
standing to the left by touching her chin, 
•or as if to point to the lettering above 
composing the first two letters of his name. 
The right band is placed on the hip in a 
manner which, taken with the pose of 
the head, seems to express indiflference 
or, defiance to, the female figure 
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standing to the right though tlie mean- 
ing of the pose is not very clear. Above 
the pointing left hand occurs sama 
below the couch cha (5I) and beneath 
the feet of the female figure to the right 
of the King, ra (?|). 

Reverse : — The goddess Saraswati • 
nimbate, stands in a lotus bed 
in Tribhanga pose looking to her right, 
the left hand resting on a lotus witli a 
bent stalk, while the goddess draws 
another lotus to her face (as if to smell 
it) with her riglit hand. A lotus bud on 
a stalk below the bend of the right hand, 
below which again is a hatnsa (swan) 
with neck stretched rjpwards 
Two fan-like lotus leaves arc visible on 
the two edges of the coin. On the left 
margin occurs tlie legend Narendra^ 
vinata. The reverse type is also 
unique. 

Some conclusions force themselves 
upon the careful observer of these two 
coins : — 

(I) The King was certainly not of 
the Gupta lineage though he may well 
have been a successor of the Guptas in 
the dominions where the Guptas had 
once held sway. 

• (2) Samachara must on palaeo- 
graphic grounds be placed earlier than 
Sasanka in chronology ; also because 
there is no place for Samachara in chro- 
nology after Sasanka whose immediate 

• Allan calls the figure Lakshmi, but Hamsa^ 
swan is ordinarily associated only with the 
goddess of learning, Saraswati. 


successors in Eastern India were Acii;ya 
Sena and his descendants. 

(3) He was a devout Saiva. The 
continuance of the Hull Symbol by 
Sasanka, as well as the facts (a) that the 
rajalila coin was found with a coin of 
Sasanka and (b) that Sasanka’s lineage 
and parentage has never yet been satis- 
factorily establi.'ihed make it almost 
certain that Samachara was a predecess- 
or of Sasanka in the kingdom of Ganda, 
and of the same lineage, possibly his 
father. 

(4) The rajaltfa coin ma\’ be later 
than the other d in, as it shows u 
distinctly greater change from the alino.st 
conventional type of the latter. 

S.VMACIIAKA DKVA’S RELATION TO 
THE Gul’TA Dynasty. 

Two other kings stand connected with 
Samachara Deva, viz: M ahat ajadhiraja 
Dharmmaditya and Maharajadhiraja 
Gopachandra of the Farid pur plates 
published by Mr. Pargiter. In order, 
therefore, to locate the position of these 
Kings in the chronology of the country, 
it is necessary to obtain a definite idea 
of the hitherto uncertain chronology of 
the Gupta kings and of their successors 
during the 6th century A. D. The 
publication by Professor Basak of the 
5 plates ol the Gupta king.s Kumara 
Gupta, Budha Gupta and Bhanu (?) 
Gupta (Ep. India. XV. 3) has given all 
students interested the possibility nf re- 
discussing the matter. Professor Basak 
is to be congratulated on the able 
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manner in which he has edited these 
important plates, but there is legitimate 
ground for difference of opinion as 
regards some of the deductions he 
draws from them. 

The latest date hitherto met with on 
Skanda Gupta’s silver coins is 148 
G. E. ■■ 467 A. D., and for all practical 
purposes it may reasonably be taken as 
the last year of the reign of that 
monarch. The Sarnath image inscrip- 
tion • of Kumara Gupta, shows that 
he was on the throne of the Empire in 
G. E. 154 473 A. D. and 

consequently he was in all probability 
the successor of Skanda Gupta and 
should be taken as Kumara Gupta II. 
The relationship between him and 
Skanda Gupta is not yet known, but 
the immediate succession naturally leads 
one to suppose that Kumara was the 
son of Skanda, especially when we find 
him named after Skanda’s father, the 
first Kumara Gupta. The accession of 
Kumara Gupta II may be dated with 
some certainty in G. E. 149 — 468 
A. D. 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard, 
as correctly understood by Allan (Gupta 
Coins, Introduction, p. li) in which coins 
of Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta II 
Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta and 
Prakasaditya were found buried toge- 
ther made possible the natural deduc- 
tion that Prakasaditya succeeded Skanda 

• Progress Report of the Superintendent of 
Hindu and Buddhist monuments. — Northern 

Circle— 19*4-15- PP- 6 - 7 * 


Gupta and that the hoard was buried 
in Prakasadilya’s reign. It may now be 
accepted that Kumara Gupca II was 
the son and successor of Skanda Gupta, 
and so we must see if he can be connect- 
ed with the coins bearing the legend 
of Prakasaditya. These coins are all 
of the ‘horseman’ type, and the letter 
which signifies the King’s name on the 
obverse has been taken to be an other- 
wise inexplicable m (Allan, p. 135-36 
Plate XXII. Nos, i — 6). I think, how- 
ever, that this reading will have to be 
revised. The letter in coin No. i is 
almost certainly the matra or the 
top horizontal line ' being very promi- 
nent. On coins Nos. 3 and 4, this letter 
is indistinct while on coins 2 and 6, 
the letter certainly looks like ru. The 
letter on coin No. 5 is very peculiar. 
It has been made in one stroke thus — 
^and it is hardly possible to read it as 
ru. This symbol, I think, will have to 
be taken as ku and the letters on Nos. 
2 and 6 as kus^ as badly executed as 
the horse and the horseman on the coins 
are. 

Kumara Gupta II was succeeded on 
the Imperial throne by Budha Gupta, 
probably about G. E. 157 476 A. D. 

as the Sarnath Inscription of Budha 
'Gupta is dated in G. E. 158 • 477 
A. D. Here again, his relationship 
with his predecessor is not known, but 
until evidence is produced to the 
contrary we may take him as Kumara’s 
son. The latest date on the silver coins 
of Budha Gupta is G. £. 175 ">494 A.D. 
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(Allan — No. 617). Budha Gupta had 
therefore a prosperous reign of about 17 
years, and enjoyed a kingdom extending 
from Eastern Malwatothe Brahmaputra 
river. The theory hitherto current that 
he was a local ruler of Malwa of some 
importance, will now have to be 
abandoned, as Professor Basak has 
already shown in editing the Damodara- 
pura plates, two of which are of the time 
of Budha Gupta. He was without 
doubt still the master of the greater 
part of Northern India, but the western 
parts had already beeii lost during the 
latter days of Skanda Gn[)ta, as the 
limited circulation of his coins, and the 
total absence of the coins of his success- 
ors in the Western provinces, show. 

The next king Bhanu Gupta, who 
from his name (Bhanu and Budha are 
both names of planets) appears to have 
been a brother of Budha Gupta, may be 
tentatively taken to have come to the 
throne in G. E. 177 — 495 A. D. 

The Hunas under Toramana had by 
this time consolidated their kingdom in 
the Punjab and were preparing to 
contest with the Guptas the sovereignty 
of India. In G. K. 165 = 484 A. D. 
the two brothers Matrivishnu and 
Dhanyavishnu, who were local rulers of 
Eran about 250 miles W. S. VV. of 
Allahabad and about 100 miles north of 
Sanchi in the Bhopal State, had ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of Budha 
Gupta in the Eran pillar inscription 
(Fleet, p. 88). But in the Eran Boar 
Inscription of Dhanya-vishnu, the 


interval between which and the pillar 
inscription cannot ver\' well be more 
than 25 N ears, the suzerain acknowledg- 
ed is Toramana, in whose ist year • the 
Boar was installed. Toramana must 
have ousted the Gu|nas from these parts 
in the course of these 25 or 26 years. 

I think, wc can be definite as to the 
Near of Toramana's victory. The 
memorial Eran inscription of Guparaja, 
of G. E. 191 rt: 510 A. D. gives a 
clue to the situation. The inscription 
mentions that Goparaja was killed at 
Eran while fighting a great battle, 
— probably with the llunus under 
Toramana — in the company of Bhanu 
Gupta and his allies 

From the acknowledgment about the 
same lime of the suzerainty of the 
Guptas in the eastern parts of the 
country (modern Central I’rovinccs) by 
the Paribrajaka Maharajas and Malia- 
rajas of LJclichrdvalpa, Professor Basak 

• riitr cxari year of 'rorain.ina’s arression to 
the position of Overlord of the Indian domini- 
ons of the While I Inns is not known hut it was 
nn(|iiestionribly later than 484 A. D., the dale of 
the Eran Inscription of Bu< 1 ha (lUpta, which 
mentions Matrivishnu as tlic local King while 
Dhanyavishnu was hisyounger brother. In the 
Kran Boar Inscription of the ist year ofTora- 
niana, Dhanyavishnu is the local king and his 
eld< r brother Matrivishnu is said to have gone 
to heaven. If Toramana ascended the throne 
immediately after 484 A. D., the battle of Eran 
in 510 A. D. in which Goparaja was killed will 
have to be taken as Bhanu Gupta’s attempt to 
regain the former possessions of the (uiptas 
from the gnasp of Toramana or of his sou 
Mihirakula. 
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has been led to suppose (hip. India. 
XV. 3. p.V^S) that Bhanu Gupta was 
the victor in the battle in which Gopa- 
raja was killed. But I do not think that 
jhc supposition is reasonable. The 
following^ facts should be considered : — 

(i) Goparaja, who appears to have 
been a powerful ally of Bhanu Gupta, 
was killed in the battle. 

(ii) If Bhanu Gupta were victorious 
the fact would certainly have been 
mentioned. Victory lay on the other 
side, hence the silence and the consola- 
tion of some high sounding adjectives. 

(iii) Bhanu Gupta had evidently lost 
his former p>ower, for, had he still been 
the suzerain, the fact would have been 
mentioned. 

(iv) The suzerainty of Toramana 
Is acknowledged by Dhanyavishnu 
King of Kran, while some years pre- 
viously, he and his elder brother 
Matrivishnu had acknowledged Budha 
Gupta as their suzerain. 

From these considerations it appears 
to be clear that the contest between 
Bhanu Gupta and the aggressive Tora 
mana took place in Eran, in 191 G. E, 
• 510 A. D. and that the battle resulted 
in the Gupta Emperor being worsted 
and having to cede Malwa to the invader. 
Bhanu Gupta was probably killed in 
action as Was his faithful ally Goparaja, 
and also perhaps Matrivishnu ; or if 
Bhanu Gupta survived, he is not likely 
to have survived for long. The loss of 
Malwa still more circumscribed the al- 
ready diminished Gupta Empire which 


after the loss of Malwa consisted ot 
modern Bengal, Behar, Orissa (?) the 
Central Provinces and the Eastern half 
of the United Provinces, 

From Skanda Gupta to Bhanu 
Gupta, we have thus an unbroken 
line of succession. Where, then is the 
place for Pura Gupta of the Bhitari 
seal and his line ? Mr. Allan, and 
others have assumed that during the 
latter days of Skanda Gupta, Pura 
Gupta, his brother or half-brother 
revolted and established an independent 
principality. ([Allan, Introd. Sec. 62). 
But where was this principality ? We 
find Budha Gupta implicitly obeyed 
from Malwa to Paundra Vardhana. 
Where is the place in which Pura 
Gupta or his successors were obeyed ? 

Prof. Basak saw this difficulty and 
wrote. (Ep. Ind. XV. 3) p. 120) “But 
with our present stock of knowledge, 
it is not very easy to indicate the 
place, where the branch line headed 
by Pura Gupta may have ruled ; it 
may be believed that the rulers of the 
stronger branch may, by courtesy and 
in good will, have suffered the other 
branch to rule somewhere in the 
eastern portion of the Gupta Empire, 
perhaps in South Behar.” 

It is easy to see that this supposi- 
tion does not meet the situation, and 
such courtesy to a branch whose origin 
was by revolt is, to say the least, im- 
politic. The truth seems to be that 
Pura Gupta was a child of four or five 
when Kumara Gupta I died and 
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Skanda Gupta succeeded him on the 
throne, and that the child was brought 
up in the harem, as his name signiiies. 
When the last king Hhanu Gupta of 
the main line died — possibly without 
leaving any successor — this Gupta prince, 
the great uncle of the last 2 kings 
who must now have reached an age 
of at least 60 years, was called to fill 
the vacant throne. 

Pura Gupta cannot have reigned 
for more than a few years and the 
accession of his son Nara Simha Gupta 
Baladitya may be dated in I96G,K«- 
515A. D. Mihirakula may have suc- 
ceeded his father at Sakala about this 
time. ‘ 

We know from Yuan ( hwang that 
Mihirakula invaded the kingdom of 
Baladitya who is called King of 
Magadha. In the battle that ensued, 
Mihirakula seems to have been taken 
prisoner, and condemned to <l^ath by 
Baladitya, but was saved from death 
by the intervention of the mother of 
Baladitya, whose name from the Bhitari 
seal is known to have been Vatsadevi, 
This contest may be dated ( in view 
particularly of the mention of Mihirakula 
in one of the Mandasore inscriptions, we 
shall refer to next) about 525-533 A. D, 

We have also to take note of a 
powerful prince, called Yasod harm man, 
who is known from the three Mandasore. 
Inscriptions ( Fleet. Nos, 33, 34, 35 ) 

lie claims to have subjugated the 
whole of Northern India^ and received 
homage even from Mihirakula. 


This boastful statement of 
V^isula, the cnlogiscr of Jasodharmman, 
who expressly states that he wrote to 
please his master Jasodharmman, has 
led all scholars to presume that he 
conquered Mihirakula, and they have 
taken great pains to reconcile the 
statement of Yuan Chwang that 
Mihirakula was conquered by Baladitya 
t>f Magadha with the boast of Yaso- 
clhaimman\s poet. 

1 fail however to see anything in the 
language of the i’rasasti from which we 
can definitely conclude that Jasodharm< 
man, engaged Mihirakula in battle and 
routed him. The boast of Vaso- 
dharmman is like that of a powerful 
upstart who revels in high-sounding 
panegyrics which represent all other 
Kings as subordinate to him and doing 
him homage. The Mandasore eulogy 
of Yasod harminan iloes not appear to 
convey more than that. 

'rile third Mamlasore Inscription 
links another king V'ishnuvardhana with 
Yasod harmman, and a summary of 
this important inscription will now be 
given. 

The inscription opens with an in- 
vocation of the God Siva. Next follows 
an eulogy of Yasodharman, the King.* 
'This is followed by an eukigy of King 
Vishnuvardhana, whose famous lineage 
is said to have Au/ikara royal insignia, 
the meaning of which term is not 

•The icrin Juncmira^ as Allan has rightly 
pninted out, should not be taken (o have any 
special signiticanr.e, other than simply King. 
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clear. He brouj^ht into subjection very 
mighty kings of the east and north 
both by peaceful overtures and war, and 
thus obtained the titles of Rajadhiraja 
and Parameszvara^ so difficult to f>btain. 

An old servant of this line of kings 
was Sasthidatta. His son was Varaha- 
dasa. His son was Rabikirtti who 
married Bhanu Gupta\ who gave birth to 
three sons, — Hhagabaddosha, Abh sya- 
datta, and Hoshakiimbha. Abhayadatta, 
who appears to have clone the duties c^f 
a vicert>y {rnjasB/anfya) in the region 
between the Vinci by as and the western 
ocean, dicid early and was succeeded by 
his nephew Dharmmadosha, son of 
Doshakiimbha ; and Daksha.the younger 
brother of Dharmmadn.sha dug a well in 
memory of their uncle Abhayadatta in 
the Malava >ear 589-«533 — 34 A. D, 

The mention c^f Yasodharinman 
before Vishnuvardhana may mean either^ 
(i^ that he was the su'/eraiiijof Vishnu- 
Varclhana. This however fits in IkkUv 
with the latter's indication i>f high status 
(l^arameswara) ; or (ii) that Yasodliar- 
mman was the founder of the fcjrtunes 
of the family and that Vishnuvardhana 
was one of his successors, Tlie present- 
tense of jayati (is victorious), used in 
eulogising Yascidharmman, need not be 
taken too seriously, as by the terms of 
language then used in insciiptions 

+As noted by P'leet, the name is :i striking one, 
and Blianu Gupta was very'^probably the sister 
of the Emperor Hhanii Gupta, given in“niarnagc 
for political reasons to this Brahmana servant 
of Vishnuvardhana’s family. 


the King might have been spoken of as 
victorious in heaven also. I am inclined 
to think that these two Kings were of tlie 
same family, that Ya.sodharmman wa<^ 
dead when this inscription was incised 
in 533 A. D. and Vishnuvardhana was 
gradually acquirinjf some degree of over- 
lordship in India and subjugating tlie 
last Kings of the Gupta line in the east. 
The time of Hhanu Gupta, Rabikirtti^ 
wife, exactly fits in with that of Rhann 
Gupta, and the Gupta dynasty must 
have fallen «)n evil day.-? to let a sister of 
the Emperor unite herself with a servant 
of these upstarts of Western India. 

Narasingha Gupta Raladitya did not 
probably ong survive his victc^ry over 
Mihirakiila, and the accession of the 
next King Kumara Gupta III may bt^ 
dated in G. E. 2 1 3 « 532 A. D. Tin* 
last Darnodarapura plate is dated in 2i ) 
G. .K. hikI it was issued during thr 
reign <^f a (lupta who'^e name has been 
broken aw.is'. Professor IVtsak supposes 
that only two letters have been broken 
off and lost, but the letter r<?, the last 
letter c:)f Kiimara which is simply a 
perpendicular stroke does not occupy 
much space, and future discoveries will, 
I think, show that the Gupta king ruling 
in the East in 214 G. E. = 533 A. D. 
was Kumara Gupta III, son ofBaladitya. 

On the testimony of the Kalighat 
hoard • which contained coins of Bala- 
ditya, Kumara Gupta III, Chandra 
Gupta TlI,Rlhd Vishnu ( ’) Chandra- 

*See Allan, Introd. Sec. 166 — 169 and pages 
137—146. 
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ditya. we may take the successor of 
Kiimara Gupta III as Chandra ciiipta 
MI, who appears to have bc^*n succeed- 
ed by one wliose name be^an with 
Vishnu and whose title was C'haiulia- 
ditya. • In the present state d onr 
knowledge wc cannot say definitely 
who this Vishnu was, hut fn ni tiic sun 
and moon symbol on the reverse of the 
No. 3 Mandasore inscription it may be 
suggested that Vishnu C’handiaditya of 
tiie Kalighat coins, was no other than 
Vishnuvardhana, who may by this time 
have made an ciul of the Gupta line of 
Kings in the east and thus become the 
paramount sovereign of Northern India. 
For the remaining period until the first 
established date of Sasanka in C06 A. D. 
(i. e. the year in which he slew Rajya 


V'artldhana) ICistern Intlia was ruled, as 
Mr. I'argiter h.is demonsti ated from the 
F.iridpur copper plates, by the h'lnperors 
1 >harmaditya, Gi^pach.iiulra and S.uii.i- 
chara. It has been alreadx pt»inled (nit 
that, unlike the (iiiptas but like Vishim- 
varddana in the M.iiidasnie iiisciipliou nf 
533 S.isanka in A.l). 

Samachara was a dev«*t('d Saivite; 
and though much still icin.iin^ to be 
cleared up in this hitlurto •ibscure 
period, it does not seem an im[)ossible 
c«*njecture that all these Kings were 
related to one an ther and (ormed a 
(h’liasty that to()k the pl.ua: of the 
Guptas in ICistern Indi.i. 

The following (dironological 'Fable 
summarises the above discussions. 


• A sun as well as a moon. A sun of scorching rays to his enemies and a rno^jn of pleasing 
and cool rays to his friends. 
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Dates Events Reference 


G. E. 94 ■■41 3 A. D. Accession of Kumara Gupta V. A. Smith 

Early History 
of India, p, 3; 

G. E. *36*455 A. D. Accession of Skanda Gupta Do 

Ci. K. 148*467 A. D. The latest date on Skanda Gupta’s silver Do 

coins. 

c. G. E. 149*468 A, D. Accession of Kumara Gupta II 

G. E, 154*473 A. D. The Sarnath Ima^je inscriptipn of Ann. Progress 

Kumara Gupta II Rep. of Supdt. 

of Hindu and 
Buddhist Mo- 
numents, 
Northern 
Circle, 1914 — 
15 p 6—7. 

c. G. E 1 57 -476 A. D. Accession of »udha Gupta 

G. E. is 8«*477 A, D. The Sarnath inscription of Budha Gupta Do Do 

G. E. I75 — 494 A. D. The latest date on the silver coins of Allan, Cata- 

Budha Gupta logueof Gupta 

Coins p. 153, 
coin N0.C17. 

c, G. E. 176=495 A. D. Accession of Bhanu Gupta 

G. K. 191*510 A. D. Battle in which Goparaja is killed, hav- Fleet. G. I., 

ing fought a battle in the company of p. 91 
Bhanu Gupta. The Guptas ousted from 
the West. 

c. G. E. 192*511 A.D. Death of Bhanu Gupta and accession of 

Pura Gupta in Magadha and the East 

„ G.E. 192*511 A.D. Probable date of occupation by Tora- Fleet. G. I., 

mforna the North, West and Central p. 158. 

India. 

„ G«£. 196*515 A D. Accession of Narasimgha Gupta Bala- 

ditya in Magadha and Mihirakula at 
Sakala. 

„ G.*E. 21 1 *530 A. D. Defeat of Mihirakula by Baladitya 
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Dates 


Kvents 


Refernico 


G. k. 214—533 ! Mandasore Inscription 

j vardhana. 


ni Vishnu- j Fleet (1. I , 
; » 50, no. 35. 


G. E. 214-533 A. D. 


G. E. 214— c. G E 231 

-533 A. 1 ) 

— C550 A 1). 


Tlie Damodarapnra Ci>pper-pl.it(i inscrip- j Hasak. K|). 
lion of the time *»r (1 1 1 Kiimara f) (iiipta. | Ind., Vol xv., 

j no 3. 

Kumara Gupta III, Chandra Gtipta 111, j 
Ghatotkacha Gupta, Vishnuvardhana, | 
etc. 


c. A. D. 550— 565 


Dharminaditva in ICastcrn India. 


c. A.D. 565-585 


Gopa Chandra in Eastern India. 


c, A. D. 585—602 Samachara Deva in Eastern India. 


c. A. D. 602 — C.625AD. Sasanka in Eastern India. 


A. D. 606. 


Accession of Harshavardhana. 


A. D. 647. 


Death of Harshavardhana, 


( Vide rai j^iUM* 
Ind. Ant. ii)l() 
for discii'^s- 
i» »n of 1< n^t h 
oj his I'f ij^n 
which may 
have l>ep[un 
earlier tlian 
550 A. I). 

He reigned 
for at least 19 
years, this be- 
in^ the Regnal 
Year <>l Mr. 
Tarf^iter’s third 
plate. 

Ditto 14 years 
(vide plate 
edited above) 

Ep. Ind. VI. 

P. 143. 


c. A. D. 648. 


Independence of the Guptas of Magadha 
under Adityasena. 


( To be continued). 
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A PIL&RIM’S IMPRESSIONS, 

( 0/ a short visit to a temple-shtiHe 
Rainna, Burdwan.) 

Silence ! ff)r it is sacred j^roiind. The 
sun of a summer afternoon is scorchini; 
the mortals outside but inside all is 
calm and serene. Nature is hushed 
in silence and the inmost soul of 
even the man of the world who ^ocs 
past the gale and steps into the midst 
of this peaceful retreat is subdued f(*r 
the moment — for has not this place 
been sanctified by the heart-anguish of 
a Prince for whom the material world 
had lost its charm, who had indeed found 
out the mockery and hollowness «if 
things and come into this retreat in 
search of that Hliss, ineffable and 
abiding — the goal and aspiration of 
all true devotees and which, two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago, was sought 
and found by another Prince in the 
forests of Budh-Gaya ! 

We left the conveyance at the gate 
and with it we were glad to leave behind 
the littleness of the world. The oppor- 
tunity was there. Indeed the custodian 
of the gate of this sylvan retreat was 
the last emblem of the material world 
we were leaving behind us. And 
the moment was auspicious when, 
with an expectant and a beating heart, 
we first touched the dust of what was 
indeed to us a place of pilgrimage. 
Pilgrims we were, though not in the 
sense in which the word is understood at 


the present day. We hardly expected to 
see a hoary temple hiding in its bosom 
the gloomy my.stery of bygone ages ; and 
we were not surprised when there arose 
before our entranced vision beautiful little 
shrines under the canopy of one of which 
was placed the image of the greatest deva 
of the Hindu Pantheon, the personi- 
fied idea of Renunciation, the God of 
the Sanyasins, the God of Gods — Shiva 
the Eternal ; and in another, Parvati 
his Consort — the emblem of P'orce and 
Power, the Supreme Manifestation, the 
Energy- in-Play of Shiva the Reposeful. 
N(n* did it evoke in us aiiything but a 
sense of forgetfulness of the ephemeral 
surroundings when we found carved in 
marble, beaming at us — even as it did at 
the beginning of things, as it will do 
through all Eternity — the word “Oni” the 
Sound Symbol of the Eternal Ego the 
Self-Existent Sound which has no origin 
in duality. 

To our right as we entered, at the 
far end, there is another little shrine 
which speaks of the catholic spirit of the 
worshipper for, within it, is placed the 
Image of Sankaracharya side by side 
with that of Buddha — the Man of Intel- 
lect alongside the Man of the Heart— the 
two Personalities, who met at the same 
point travelling by different roads— ^the 
one calling his path, the path of Mukti, 
the other the path of Nirvana — the one 
merging in Brahma, the other in the 
Nought-That-Is. Sankaracharya is de- 
picted as a Sannyasin that he wa^ and 
Buddha with a kid in his bosom— the 
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kid perhaps which he saved from bcin-^ 
slaughtered at the altar of Desire. The 
artist in the worshipper has come out in 
Hie conception of these two I maizes — 
the one with the contented look of a 
Sannyasin — a look revealing the 

inner Man to whom the physical 

world had no (existence, and with 

whom Kxistence itself was iclcntified 

with One and One alone, vvho was 
Kxistence, Knc>wlcdgc and J^liss c*>inhin 
ed and who was witlnaut a Second ; — the 
other with eyes beaming with the light 
of mercy shedding its protective lustre 
upon the life of a kid, nay’, even of a 
tiger. It was the l(K)k of a Man who 
would wait through all Kternity^ in 
order to show the path of Nirvana 
his brethren and who would not care to 
to enter the gate of Hliss befut^ even 
tin* humblest and weakest ('f his fel!«>w 
mortals. 

Lastly we came to tlie spot where, 
under the shade of a tree would sit the 
Prince in the garb of a commoner me- 
ditating on the Eternal in the soft still 
hours of the early dawn realising his 
oneness with the Spirit-That-Is ami 
through It with the whole creation. 
This indeed is the sacred place where 
the purple robes were put off for the 
ochre-coloured garment of Renunciation. 
The stranger would not tarry' here long 


!“r fear of disturbing the .serene atmos- 
phere of the spot. Ilis eyes would 
however wander about the place mil 
wtuikl in the end fix upon the enclosing 
wall on which were worked in relief 
the words of wisdom which were uttercil 
centuries ago by sages who had reali.sed 
the Truth. The words in prominent 
li tters would remind one of the empti' 
ness of things even as the atmosphere 
«»f the whi>le place* would. ‘I'he woids 
indeed would meet \ ou at every step, 
and wherever one's eyes would rest, 
one would have the sense of a passing 
vision of the ileyontl through the.se 
sculptured utterances. 

The stranger would ciune away' with 
a sen.se of heaviness in his heart though 
not unrelieved by a ray' of hope loi he 
was leaving behind him all that was 
pUK! and all that was harmonious, though 
carrying with him a silent message of 
pf.*ace to the little w'orhl he was ahmit to 
re-enter. lie would come away' on the 
appp'ach of the evening but he would 
ncjt come back the same man for his 
first impies-ions wmild never clie and 
oftentimes in the stillness of the night 
there would come back to his memory 
the hour which uplifted his miml and 
the place which sanctified his .soul. 

Namndka Nath Giiosb. 
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'«f«*ta 9Cfl? 9<ri I at9>if? «re5»9>i»ic5i5 
aPI'HtW r^<l'gw 9 «r?|gH 

•tfsHf^S ft? ^^1 ?m9i 1 ; 

'^fttt’i vft s?i I ai?t cMc^a r®a f®i j|3ic!i 
?i*f4 4f ??i *^1 1 49 

#tanr 49 «ti *)1 ?!?>< at^i 
91 1 cn? «i« c»i't£9a 
?9ft<'a 'Stam fto'gc’ia ?f®f5 

f'nj’t'tcs^i C5«t c*i'^'55£«it'^»i9 « 

ff«i'tair?«i ^fafi ■41 Thfs •sti 
•!?£*> •St^f«3 aW3^ 

Wf ^513 liftsttsH ! ^<9 ^sTCs cat%; 
CffMfl ’\9f34t9 C^t S)1 5ajf{9 «t«1 *13 1 93*I5! 

’»«r*l'9 £331313, 93ft<3C5^r3 ^^3IC? 33l£*ll5'f 
33^ 3® 31 35919 ^3393 9f93' 

3ld afS ??91 £933 £3t .3 5 31 359fC93 
3 f 9 C 3 t 3 » 'JJHfl 9 ?{ 33 it£ 3 ? aa 3 rc 93 ; 933 « 
31 3131 9 3i3C3a 3ff«aiij f3f« 3*91 
313 I 333 99^1 «t3T9 Bt? 3® 3(p a«t93t3 39 , 
9Ca9 99^5 5l39f*I \59 3^ 313 33 31, 3iTl9$ 
'5131133 93f f3l339«f33 ■*1(9 «f3|3 ^ 

33 31 I 3f93BCar9 £9f3'9 £9i3'8 33I£*IT59 

£3 f33a9 3lC'« ^39113 49 ^«3 9139 

^B31 391 9r391t93 91319 9131133 3£9 9aga 
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S»f5«f4t'8^‘ttf«l% >ir?« ?t*tl I “?«(^"I«'9 

C” '511’f ’f f5?l BhC® 

41?9 Pistes’? f’»iSC»l »41 y 

'811 a!t«l’( t'5S|<(tfH 

^'(9l’l *11^ 19 «f« ??C»I 

.49!fel f®a 9»119 1C9J ^ll'*',*! 

»ir9eit»I C^It ^9 I t9t9 49U9 

■2J^tC99 »lt9l '»tTinf9*H 

folht'S I C»1 ^«ltVfl1 ’«lt9 

i1C9 '*t5t9 »I9tCai9 '»r991 I 4 1>ItC«f 

5t«f«1I9 atS “N'T'ir^ f9fli«9 «l« 191^59 
91(9 f»(«11f»iT 9t5iiIStC9S'8 >«l'»Sl 9t9f( 9999C«B 
f<r9t9 9?93( '*f9t® 99 II > !(C’t:«9 9® 
■?jintt«r ^f'Baf'SJfwra iii«ri9‘i 4^*1 lit cit®? 
*IC.fCl f<l«(9tr91t9 ®f991 C’phc® 11C9 I >« 

>1>ltc« 9®! « <l3[9^C9t N^FI C9'S9t9 «I9( 
‘"(•9(931 { fin C$«t»l ) fni^s 9191 99 I 3 JIHtCI 
«t9t69‘l 9t^t9-9l1 99tH9t1t9n9 

'Citizen of the World’ 39? “S|>ectaloi' ir?9l 39? 

r«f'9C9fS IJIlSd »|9f«Hl??f9WC9i 

4jr« J1^(C9 4t91| f»I£99, 39? “C9 199 
19C9’99!' 3t ®il«t9 9'?«1 '3t9« ®f99l 

I^IC® 9C11, “C®t*l91 ti>11&C9t»I9 151 fT'§, 

1?1 C1jit^l99 f99t9 9t'9, C9C9W9 Cl9t1'51 
fief's, ^t9Uir9 H«f9l9 ’:(r991 911 ? 

C9C9Cir9 1tf99 ^9 l” ^t9'« 3^11 f9¥lft9 
( C91989 9111) 1'ri’ft®! 9^t® “mfifil® fll^l 
^flf-V® 9^91", 'clftlTCB ^r99l «WC9^ 

>*1 ^wniii »i??tti® ’Ff9c»ii r fsfi 

11919 CTt9W9 r9919 ^91 f91tl “flCH 
9^9lf5C»ll’, Clfel Ilf® “9lf99 ®919 
f9C1C1 1 " • ^91 11^1 filfWI 111C1 ^99i?l91 

• f99J'9 9fc *tr«C«*» 1 »t*t®«cn« r«99,» r3«C9®, 

*IlI« 16® 9I9t9 9919 lrtC99 Goldsmith 39 villaKe 


f« 1 l 9 9 lf 99 9^91 •‘^ 991(19151 9 >lC 9 fq 9 lj 591 
114)9 ® 1 C 1 11 ®lt 99 f® £111991 imiilB 

■^5 ” § 119 ; ^ 9 ^ 4 ) 91^19 1«®9 C 1 C 1 CiIb^^II 
CltflHl cltll#! 91 119911 91 C 99 t 

111 ®9111 ®£ 9 , 3 ® <| 1 lfl®lt 99 ?Cl 9 Ijt 11119 
£9191919 m 3 ® 11119 mi 

f® 3 Pl®tf 9 £® 99 , 39 ? 1 * 1111 8191 C 19 ®t« 3 [® 

ig.® 1®»1 f®fl 9 l 19 I 3 19 ? £91 9 ^? «t 11 , 
If £ 591 , 9 f rcnlistii: 911119 I « 11 tl 3 ®^ 

f 9 Cl 9 11 C 1 I Itlwm «^ 9 ^ 9 IC 19 -111 «tll 9 t 1 
59 C(r 9 £ 1 t 911 C® tlf 99 lHi£ 19 , - 
“£919 99 £91 IHilfclfl 1 ®^; IlCf , 

9 «' 9 (?C 19 £99 lN 19 , £91 6 af ®9 1 ® i; 1 - 

£ll 9 »C® I 9 l 9 ) ®t 991 ® 19 IC® ltf 9 lC 9 '’ I 

f 999 '® 3®^1 1 ll 9 f 6 ® ® 1 t ®9 fB 3 9 ?t 1 « 

^llt®*® £9 ^C 19 ■!|i £19 9 ® 11 «. 11 f 1 f®S «? 1 W, 
®191 3 ®^ flll^lCI fl 9 t ®1 ®f 9 C 1 ? 991 ICf I 
£ 1 ^ ®t 99 ® 9 R 19 H®J 9 ® 11 C 11 ®, £ 1 tC ®9 

1191 ,— ' 89 l^« 9 l£’<’ ® 1919 — 

'flic light ihiit nevcT wa**, on stia or land, 
riic consei ration, and the Poel*s dream. ♦ 

91»: 199911® ®11191 Itllfl® H®1 9fic® 
115 lf9 I ^91 £41911 ; f®(J "romanci; with- 
out idealism" ( lt9"f£»llC®9 Ill9l9'll ®5f91913- 
111 111Ilf9®1 ) 99, %919 "beauty without 
glory’' (£l)mi £1)999)9 ) 9C9 1 fll^W 

school master?® 9?9 lflC4 I Anil even the story ran 
that he could (-auze. 

+ f 999 ® 919 *lf 9 Ct 19 I 

9 1999® 1«9 ir9C«*9 I 99111 91 15.911 flu fn?® 
3®tC1« ®C9® 9119 913 ( >V«r f® lilt® ) 

39? Citfl® ®ri®Ti) 95.®tC19 319 fff 9119 Ijll 
IftH® 191 ®?I1 I 

+ £11119 Stfi 99-55119 11 ®lf99 fltH 9t11 919 11 I 
®C9 f®fl« £9 t»tt99 19119f9® ®t»19 «9I1 91C9 1 9:1911 
919 »9«1 lilt® 5?15t9 ll®« 99 

• Klei-iai; Stanzas sui{({cstcd by a I'n tiire of I’uelo 
C«isie, in a Storm* 
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■• (919 ir99lW9 I 1111911119 B9[4 91 Sf < ir9(W(9 
Unw 9»91(9— f5ft '115 9^PM19 15(9t9’9 11(19 
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cwf^ I fefsj ^c»i5?. **jf^<5^r5 

’jfif 'Hl’lta "ftl’T, 'St*; C>I 

^ c^tsi r*^ >i"nf's <«ti^ CJ! 

C^tJI'9 £?<}[ 5?tt I till 
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519555^51. *’!«' 5lf95l” } 55l52E«5t9 5l5 
05 259951 I 0509(39 5t55t5f59 %5H 5t5l«. 
5505 519105 "5< 5(905 5109 5l9, (55 251- 
f9'555l9 %91 9l9t9 (95?5 51^(55 5(991 9f5C5 
^555 5(99t05 I 

059 059 9055 (9151(991099 f55«t545l 
^•55(3519 5^9 09’5. 1 5l59| 5191 505 5(9 

51 I 05 09f%9 05lfel 95059 5915(1519 >*l£91- 
505 f5r05 (1191 591 99 511, ’95 5t9J55t9 
<*1091505 591 9t9t0f I (95?5- 510519 1191 (151 
5l9t 9(55 ”1^51099 <*1511 5(991095 I 51919 
5ri5 51051651 (55109155 I 

• 199<1 -{il* 9’f m 0*15 I 6»915-55i9tH95l1 
♦men ( fwltn « 51 ( 5119 ) ’nnon <* 1(5 01 5911115 
c«i r« 5 , .«i 18 <451 im* 511 an »f« 5 «, n 5 cn 

•f« 4U1 1(5 »9 «|5 I 


t ♦ »>1 lflC51i 





t «i«, 




ImIMW parallelism 4^? 

««’»CaS%4 *lt'3J'1ia?tCT ^t*ts» 

^fi«r®t4tW4 ^r4t4 

’^ffW cnt 4V« «g4»ff4«irw <f95U«s» I 

c'fNcs *fi^ r«fsi ’(tmwfl >1^04 

*1^141144 f4441 4!f44tW*l I 4t'<^ Clfll- 

caf4 *(f44t4— fW «'rt« i<»t4^a "*(»« 

tici* atattf *iii^ «r*i4tc55i taaas'ta 

C»I ?4i»l1, 1541, '^f<B44Tr»r«lT. ’Stm- 
* 141411 } 411 C 4 t 4 W 4 ifl'S «t 4 t 4 fllK 44 
«ii *rfi4r C*rc4taf4 afaai Miw, c*iil iffa 
Wf4 f4t14 44 ffl, «4< *lff«8 K414 8 4®I- 
fl« r‘6»l I f»« C44 If4l4'4 'Bt5t4 ’ftl 4^1 ! 

I 4 t 4 ’iu< illi«ai 4 It?"?! fsai 4111 

4»4, C41 <4 41V4U4 fllslw fv *11 I llfiatl'® 
c»4i 111 ! «C4 ^W4 c’aai^ai 4i»i 

^1681 ilr> “44 ^«l” I cifei fiw Ci- 
licia f444 4C1 ’fca 11 } C»11 IlisF HCII ? 
<« *ir44lt44 fl'BJ ^l^tail" caiftrii 4«r4C14 
411H *ll41 ifaw ’Ha 11 1(^1 44 T r44 *lf4- 
4l4® 44 VI i 44f^4IV 4ff1l1 *fr44l4 1C4— 
llW^f *tf44U44 1« V *lf4414— 14t4 514514 
C11C44 C411I I ifaiiatS v ifiai^ ^fi^la 
"Bw ^li«4, 5*11 Tsl^a »t44i"t 11C4 I nicwa 

•traita ^Bfii i 4<njfta wta fif'4«i,if®wfwi«t, 

'1^41, Hat? t4la C41111 

I <1 H11C4 C4 ^1% UC41 safailfai, 
«t4l lf«C41l4 1W, ^fcla C4lt4— 

Kiitcara fwiaana ^«U4 1 mar C4 Hcia 

^ 11. 1141 *1414 4i^t1J I '9\\ C4114 411 
4141^414 *ttH f«fi 1C11 irt, ^Ifl^ *1414 fl 
fll} *tt4 l|4|l4lfH11 1 

4«it4— 14 1 11 W at, citiii* ar*i. 
4C4 irm, ^lUifaB ifacB f^fiit, cm its-. 
«t 4 K« 111 . «C 41 C 4 41 , nalic^f 1114 , *11465114 


Hit I H4I4 ^<[n4t— 11414 111 ftl? mica 
1414, T|C4 14lt, a4C4 4lf, ^14114 I ^Wfl 
14(14 'B141, 14(44 CHfi®, C4(44 #t41, lt4(14 
I4tl 1 Hlla «(4TC? 45, f44tC4 1tf«, fsiU 
^fl lirti *«.1l4 ! ^14 441 1(11(4 Pf «rt(4 •? 
*41114 4"fci Hdll, S)411 1»t®, flitti 414,. 
"1(4 11*. I ^1114 4*41(14 4(1, ^it(«4 ’jf®, 
’8f44IC<54 H1I. *14(11(414 ijll I HPI *144, 41 

fstil C 11 ?• 

Itfaairai fsail parallelism 41 ^111 4t« 
4jrviS paiallelism« f444C1' «1t(6 1 Sl41 
f*i C4411 Naltf— 1148 f8| (441^4 I 1(19114, 
CICIW 8 4t4l 1$ i«1 4rvJ 14(8 ci'5l4 
^444(14 4tl 4*11 ^raaiCl I 541(14 1(41 
(4(49111 fi5i8 i^iafan, «l4t4 iFfi> if® 
flfl(a(%4 5194(1414 I 81414 *1141118 if® 
•49 I 1(19111 *48916, (941 1(4(44 4|»1(4 
f4f91198l 9(it4 11914 *1(4 fsfl 

^5991(9 9l441 19(11 I itai *1l1i4l ; (18 

1691(4(44 991(4 «4(4 Il*t1l ifll,— 9l41l4 
I49t1 14411 l5 9141; *1(4 (4(4(94 ilfs 
(:9i(4 fiaialni 459(9 fai In 1 *tl(*t4 *i(4 
*194 (4 991^4 3P9 8 1495 44, itaf 9l?T4 fll9 I 
11(14 1(4 191 (4 99 it6 8 4t9«.1 44 (4(49 
91414 I 1(19 919(114'S|9 4541 f4441 
459(9 "^aa" *11(4 lft4i(l5 941 9f44lf4(11,r99 
(414 1*145145 9^44—111 ; 1(19 1111(1 f9f9^ 
9114 45415 '?5li5t4 F[49ni9fi9 9141(9 aiff 
45(11 1 99f6, 9fi91 8 19491 ifta *^1141 
9141(9 491 9f44lC4 I (4(4(9 95 f9li545 4* 

• 414(91 r4»ireH 1W 454((1* 99 f4i|1C*t4 
ifti: 451 fti; pBifniji 9f*rc9 imfitit r 59ilf4 
995ti I 4(9 nitiwa 55 c 9 ciift*! 551 ; 5 ^ 
94«>l"nc5 (’Itf49mc»l» «fV« 91*4 I 1491414 4tf4lf9 
47tc5 49*4 C4t59.'4« «l99fl9 n*'' 441 4l4l« *194 I 



^5 ursn ] 




<8« 


I 'BT^tn ^’«f I sic’tar a ctrt’iar 

fd*!, c?c^car9 d'^iifti*r«: atfti 
Vi9 “«t«n fltca" ( at«^ cdncar? 


dt»nrw add 41 iT<» atasi ats i •>«*k' 
alta 'K'sa^dtd “atrta afa^t,?!” ??t9 

4» f^asi ai’na aft?a i i«»» aiw? 

atrd^i ai?a«. afaats 'st^ca-^^r 
a?iad lasTi ?5ia f<itaa faaaa a^ta ’niiia i 
’najtwa a «iaf«a fiaa ataatfa %aiw9 1 

t?i ai#la aid i a ms sm^s i 

ifltaasar caa astaws “saatai a atfam” 
'j[a:¥ 4? ’»ras cs>ta Siaa cafac s atasi at« 
ail ff?ta aa nifaai aftss acaa^sTscaia 
HH><a ds at^ i aats aisi a atfiran- 
catifls faaS ??t4 fsd® ’tf^w aatal 4t 

asm I 

iPl W f^<*r I 
afaswcas saaacas ssatata aaci cata 
cata arl, atsa ai caca a fa aa<t atai fat^a 
^faai fwatcia— 

▼ 11 % ma »fa Katat faca i 
fasafa isaa aiats law i 
fasafa ifaa aa» aa aa aa i 
«aia araa aa aaa va i 
▼ 5 ^ atas %twa aifata faj asacaa ataa 
atraa, fai afa ata aaai iijtfa ca*a "al 
ifaai ^raat«a, atatca aatarfet 6a ata faai 


aafta ata afaai if ?aa aa art i aacaa 
caiaicaa nacatacstal ^acaaafa acawa 
^stanacaa aaia atairta i 

l|ai*aa^aia ai^t* afaau i 


I 

srsi aa^'ai afasia ifaai atafcf i aiaa 
'stacaaa a^terti aaiaa aa«a afaai cafaatita 
aia aiifsa^ •aiiit alia ata caHat^’ 
tafaaUd i a«4s m asaia ata Hiia, 
tai fafasatia arti ala i sttifa stwa aeatata 
fac^a alai atai -aaia cauatcaia ^af^a aa i 
4l atw 4|»a catcaiiaicaa caia aitaai art, 
lai iiaa faaa apaa art i 

fa»ata afsaraaa 'Ssa^aia'®!^® ■st^ i««s 
aca aata aa i saiata ^taaifa atata ss a^aa 
’^cst afea aa, i^ats ^saia aa faaiia a aitBla 
atatai atata a?ai asa lata faj ▼caa i 

ca>atawca afaaiitaa fa* ^tfasa ^atar 
af«ral ▼!« I ■sia rtca afa fafaatcda— 

faai ataaua ^saiat cata atei i 
aacatai afa aatfttaa n^flia a 
▼catn aiicata aat anfa wn a 

4| aatita aaii caata 4aatra «ia i <4l 
attca faai laiaaita afaca afaa aaci ifcal fa^ 
afasa afsaica ntaal atlia ana ca iinita 
aai awa ana^ i 



«§ 

ttft» «tflT5sifi«t f«rs( oit aiwN 

f»iw»i I ainfl cMHil '^ni— 

ilf fl s»«f? irT>! iJtW I 
c>l n? <11 «r«r»> ^?c«j I 

'St^tf«H II 

«t«t5 ^CTJU’t f9>^ f»lf'9'8?t9l I 
^WlC’t C^si i9tt»l I 

ait smf?t irt>i 9iw9 '4tf*i« siwfa irt*r 9i 
nsvtii .itffl I ^Finirs t?tc9t ‘cawfl if?9’ 
»»riifttt«», sinr®^ Ttn wt? tf.K’ft 

(««« «%■ 9f»UttS5l— 

C««9 9*1% C«»I ifM I 

^s'Btsa ^tcfe fvcs »it9i iifiira i 
01^ 5H?filt ‘^53»W*l’ C»IT551 irtt»H 

I C*II6*1 ?t»l «(«?l Wi 9f*ntlt=l— 

«la CSt’T Vft^l I 

Jiaafa srt*il5c«i a?l«»fa ^Fa- 

C'Bs^i ijfnai ^its aata c^ih «ft»ita 
naasai ^ca^j i tata atcaa *ifa— 

*tfe»j « »vTt» ^*91 1 >8fca <ii-» «i«fK ^^Bwcara 
f^Mtarwa * a^»ia nca fata t«caf«fa aa i 
=*raaii« staaFa arena ijt ata ’itn’a ca fntara 
^a afawem, 'stata naii catn 'eat >a *tfta 
tFaal atf at! t atai ata, at tcaa atw fai 
ati ca ^B«»cacaa aa •ppa acat afFnaita 
attttT's atatffwa. cacat. atfaacaa 

ata^ faar afaa af afaai tF»ra« atattaa i 
IUhrs* iKa aFa^maa atcai act att i 
afrea atata tt«a m. acai ataai atta i 
anaaa fafaata nai ttata aan a« Fan am 
ant *n I afa aana aan fan aai ata, «ia 
ttataaat aa >«9»aa a^ta f«fa Utaaeva 
apiTanaa aai >« aana aia arna ata fac«ia i 


[ a«, 

aiataia aaataaa ottaaFaca l^aacaa ata 
caFaia ataai ata i 

^aia a»a faaj taaa naa i 
awtia faaa a«a ^ta faitFa ^B«i»a cata 
ttaa att, ataB ^b«» «af«« ^aa»a acaia 'sa 
aatt anaacaa af^atat faaa i 

> aaatBacni afaait®, ^«at atfiacaa atai 
fa^jtaaf ^ta« '9 aatataa ata tma aiFaateia 
9 at»t* 'saptata *8 we a aa^ta ^faateta— 

^B®e»a fan aj® ^aa»a ^aea i 
«i a®te® Fb® caa aea ^?*ei a 
'a®:aa Faeaa ■oa'c® aafai ^raatesa— 
taia ata wia bw^i i 
ca aa '»aea aa aav a^^ai i 

oit taa ata ca ? 

aa aatatF ataa aa aeata aea taa ateaa 
«ttaa’«fa aa 'area i atfa®i atFaaa aFuan 
>«>«» ateaa %a aeaiia atiaBar ata 
a?taataf9ata aaci Faji ■afeatBat araaTeia i 
®iatt® caFae® ait ca aa aaiBSpe® taa arena 
aeaa cart atan >i, afasa at* 4t ca f®Fa 
atateataa itfcaa faar fteaa i >4t atateataa 
ttaja aatatai a*aa[ateaa w faeaa a®4a ttata 
tia ata atatfaeaa 4tttla taa ata ate® 
ateaa ai i 

faa a^ftaatia ataea ta^a taa ateaa oiaft 
aat atateaa afaa 99 taa ateaa aata facaea 1 
«aa taa ata ata >«®«a taa ateaa aata 
fae®ea, oit atfafsia aa® a® aea 1 
aaati t«a ateaa aeaa caatrt at— 

^itf a aarta, «ta a® atai aa, 

laj f®f afaia >*iata 1 
ataf® ®t5tfiaitF®. aatatataBaan^, 
atfaat Ptatai 


afanaa— ^vs^a 



»it'Nn ] 




<9« 


?t>! I 
5i<rst« 

*t<r, ^t3 

sift ’tt* >ft*i « 

’It? »iw ’fHmtct’iw »iT^r<'5 ‘'«r'9- 
Tt»i" « Jit win Ji^ 

I 4?1, ’Bt^f^ ’^f»[ I 

Tt*l rnsj** 

« w«: «(t?tr<rci»9 ’pfi^Hc^a -8^ I 

*i«r^r<« <rfji “3li!^5” ntii- 

4^ ^*iir»( I 5?cat8’t itfa 
i«*s’?c^ f’Ffssi 

'6i8^5 c^'gft sit’ll ^nn 

’JJ 190 I »tw« 

C«t^9tB ^Wt ’Site? I «at C’f'S.^t ^53 
»(»f«^<?H, C*i<tlC5t eel’ll 

«« I ’“tWWJ ’TC9 « fftv Jlt’IIBsi 

fi5rBai?*l ’i'f4?n ^33 n'.wi 
»tfiir5B ??31 I 

C«f»It3 C»ItB, CirRfltfl I ®BB3«rflir’lf'TC^3 >St3tH 
^3^3 f«f3 3fBtatB BfflCBJ? '8 

‘^?B §313 irfC33’ 'tf?f3 nt3FK 
3?3tff5n « '8t3t3 fBf3 .^33 

BfflI|flC*I*« I 

’!t3*5, ^6B»6f3Bl?B atC3 'HB «tt^3 §313 
3tt»H §lir3 C^r^tB »ltBS1 3t3 I ’t3t33 

«(«'gV’e §313 3^1 HCW« ><3! 

«3jlB Bf33tr«l*I3 3r*l3l §fiir3B I 

^•33133 *lf«B 3t3tlB 3l3tB3 I 
§13 §*l3t31 fBJ BfBW 313 11 
3t31 Cai* JP3t3’3 ^33 aWlfl I 
Bt3T3 '3t3t^ 3ri3f3 ^t#H 


3t§3l3 aBBfit ll? 33t1s I 
33B 'SSBanftn 33> C«333 II 
^313 BaFIBt '313 §«3 3t3 I 
f3«tf35 33813 313 I 

* * * ^ » 

3«Bt3 3f33 3 f«B c3t3lf'iM3l 
iSn ^13 3t31-§33f3t3 333 I 
333t3t «9 I 

<3113-533 

4? ?? §33 313 '»3fB83jf3» 3>C«8 31133 1 

C313 ^13 >1I3§ §WC3 C3l3C« 31831 313 I 
3‘3t3t3 33331B3 33133 I 

333t3t 3t3 3113 ^fwn 13*53 II 
Bt31CB af33 f3BI 3^313 «1l3« I 
331C3 C3f33 <53 333 333 II 

??1 5?IB 3C3 33 3f5B 333f*it 

31C33 3I’f1«. 3i53tf6!3 I >«? 333t3t 3t3 3f.3 5 
31313 §33111 ifiSI tBS'36f3 5|?',5 

§CII1 3lt3 — 

^3^333lBt<fr ^?3CB3 3111 I 

§13 3111 §331113 3lf3 33 C311 II 
* « * » 

3rHf.-fl <^13 ’313131 '568® 3l3 I 
?3 B fl3l3 ^13 333l3t 313 II 
131t3t 3S «V 
'3ir3— 5^3 1 

4? 3®3 §tlt1 3lCB ?®1 31?tBH C3 ®Fl- 
3«8 ^5681*3 fBClt31C33 >3® 3®3 3t3l 
«1lfl^B ?§5trgC33l f®3 §1313 311 f®| 

3fl68 '31311 r3CB ^33< I IBf^ 313* 3f«B 
fSl33, Bill §1313 ■S13 3n^ 331® §33f31 33 I 
8|® C®t3 al3 3631 ®fl3ir3C33 F® 31 Bl3l3 
31313 1»1311 3tt 31? I fef3 f3C3 C®13 5l3i3 
3t3l 1*13^ ®f31tF3C33 f®31 '5131 3lf3 31 1 







'06 


'♦fKH-s' ^tsf? ?»ttf*r, *») *11^, Util'S '«(WW9 
•ifsitit CHH 9t»l99»l1 I *lc9i ^58?r- 
5ffl8t?8 9lC!. « *tH Cf'SSl 9?9tlf, 

'D’l' ‘«mt«a’ ^fct?— 

sm® ?-9> cfl’i’J’ii I 

u8? "JIS Sl^'S'981, ««tilfC99 

0 

^P'.vi »?ta «j(i« 511 «ttr5i 

*11 I ’«(*15 9>n>?W4 <(^>18 •^tc*!t55l1 5irfin*l 

W’ti fn c9 '«Vf RC19 5i8t9»if| 

flW*! I *19981 9?9t« fsf*! C951 

<88^^ 8t9t*t8 %»151 I *flt 9n8?8 atC9 

f8f51 ^588 i(f«[>11 '«C'»'9H9 9<5l1 819*1 sitt, 
«l«.5 f8f*1 b89JC8 *1*1819 8f99l 519198 8r9- 
C8i:9*l I 8^ C4t89 41519 9'»'9I f999 (:5fl9tW9 
C8t*1 9<*1t Sl5t9 •SIC^ *11? I 89 9’?'1«|5U99 
■SI «4519'8t9’l''r«'29*P9t8? 2191*1 9f WC^si — 
“11'^ ^*19 C5ll9 8l9 'S'.’®9 «9t*1 I 
»I8»I crr^lSl *H*1 99 8r99||8 59C81 

" -iT^i 859 >TS|*r'9 8% 8f9C8 06^1 8r99l- 

5191 *P’1'!5l 99 *1t> I <«? 88? 
C9:9 59 4(919 5IW9 •21619 59 *it? I 

*lti58I *tf995 •2t8tr8« “158888” al«9 

*« 15 Cl? f9lll8— 

ifi f8 t^fi 8889 C5t9l 
Cit? fir9f8 88 819 9t1lf*lCf 

8519 C*>’i5*1 C519 II 

855 89r9 ■jsC® 851 C55t9li 

*195 51 189118 C«51 I ?«Itr5 I 
•1? 15 t98lir«958 9r59t? 1T9l9Cl9 fUtl, 
f81 1585e5C8 8^581 £5891 8115— 

85 8r9^58 559 5_'5t?t8 

filCT C8t<5l5 «5r8 I 

8? 8r95«8 C8 1 8t5lC59 8r99BC89 ir58 

C8t5 188 81Wf8T 

^5"6, 15818518 ‘518’ 8^55» ^- 


flfl8 5<1815 C511 5t9— 59 ( 918 5t1 ), >..6 
( 918 515 ) 9»»9 ( 518 815 ), 9.9. ( 9H8 ), 

9.99 (918), 9.5.(918), 9.55 (^91®), 
9 . 8.9 ( 918 ) I t5U59 518 8151159 8f99 
C815 551 8tt5 f8 ? 4? 158^9 555 19* 
f5598, C5’l9t5f9598 5t5l 81511159 8f95II58 
C5l9t5®fV r95C9 81519 at? 5151 dtl 
8195 5tt, *IC5^? 81519 4ci5 8f99tri I 15- 
81889 5"1158 541 i 51^ 1584115119 ?f«515 
«8tH8 8r9t5, 4? 518 5t5C59 158419 5f4l 
1t8«l5l?l8 1tC9, 8111 8r9 I • 

Clft91589f8^9 4l 4>5fi8tt8 C5 581 ^95*9 8 
If969 C5S91 8tC5, 88C9I 4885 9H®5tC55 lf9- 
69 45911 81116 - 

“9?^955 51C59 la ^581 5tC59 ?? la— 91564 
S 1#l585 I 16158C59 f85 IjS) 551 9?%fl8’ 

ai5”~ 

^918915, ^918, %819I 
r85 2|7f , C95 51815 381 f9^ 89 II 

4^ 918 515 9?%i^llta(C5 119 2|f5®(5Cf9 6r9a 
9*f5 8l99tt65 I 85f5f9 55tl9 9C15, 918515 
ilf 9 55t1C99 555l5r98 499 8«,.±tf8 4t5t9 alll 
fl1 I 48Sl 1C5 flflllC?,— 

5C9tl55l5. 69C1 51 8t1, 

^918 5*1t8t5 I 

8S 4851 1C5 f8f5 il^9 5511199 911 I'fll 
8r99tC15 I 4 ? 18 815198 8t5t9« 5C8 itff9 

• I6885'et5tn9 8? 8f99H55 5WJ 4855 8f9- 
9tC5« »t5 918 9(5 1 4? 198(5 4(919 8« 9?l« 

11C9 I r#! ?9t8 819199 C919J C9 <999 481(98 

C9lf98 8159 I9 499 8f«8 188 9H 8, 5589 59 C9 
C5?8n f?r8I 918 5(9199 1984(8 485C8 f9fl9t 

fi(9tC55 4? 5t89 5C58 4? 598145 €8(5 48?1 €9 
8ft918 fl 8151 9f»(l8 Itfil 8 I 



^5 »i*N«iri ] 






J[5Wfl? ft® ^?l5«R5fS H? »(lf9ft 

<5S5JI I ii»im sjtw «(tcf I* 

<93 >l5ftTI ^ JllfW 

«W5! sJt^, ®ft^iii:«?i >(t«i s ft^i s 

?f»i^tc5ra Sta«i 'St^Rl cifft^ta ^fs)® ’it^^ sitt i 
«I 54 ^ C’ftfl'ff -nt f\c<s 

c®ft *)®R *H«?i »flc? 5ii I 

JlftHSCiP "BJlft 

'Si ^It»tt 9 ^R 1 ^C»I ftft ^®f- 1 l « *1 ftfl 

^fta) •(f9C3 ?tc< a C’fta’lff 

ii^ ;^»i® i 

^faaHt«a c®ft .ii^tJia 'siRai f»c3 
I »iii®rffi«ta Jjcai afff cas? ^fa 

cafR ^ft«l 

^Rfc® ^Rtlal atfa s ®faca5f i 
«r^ I 

J|SI4f ■Sf^’ttfH ®aiH5 I 'SttSI® 'BJJOl- 

caa a®sai ftaa'sft ftw 'St'fft^ alcstf i 
^«(v? 'aiefrt?! I 

^t'51 csrtt® ^®CTaa a’lfiil asfaai, ®ft 
a'ftcqscf St I 

tftf a stftstl catftt® c®al *itta i 
»ft3f cast 'stim ®fa aia g 
'®«;»la '«t®f® ^^H'tcar a=tfsii -^fsc^c^^— 

^c® 999 ft'5i »t«ca I 

fst®lR*tr RRaf 999 «tft»ta ll >» 

"•t^® ca^ ®ta i 
’nrfaa atal cast ai>ta ®aT ii 
^B^tata fata a® ^aasa^atwi 
9 \ si«ii^ ft® cast aia ii <• 

^®a ata aaft eaj at®! i 
ca aa ®ara aa a?® aa^ai i a> 

’3ie(it«i 

'aaTtcaa stta ai® aa i ®tacs ®aats^, 
3lawa ^ai a^taa ^a ®faal ®fa ata®t 


ft*<H a<a) ®fac«c?a i ataa^i s ataafiattaa aft 
afaaaa a<atatai it? aaifa •t'^aaK'^a i 

ailtgw afa®ta '«t^i5 Bfaai ■ 

®ftc® alcaa a®l ala aVa ii 
ata®ta ^a®a alac® c^aai Bta i 
•a® atta aKc« ft a® si® aia ii so 

'S5“a‘t^ '3R'2(i1*i I 

■at ■siaiitaa at« ^a'sa aa i aiaa-ta ■iiaai 
a<ai Tjica itca a- 1 al aftaa a>ftaa«i ataxia 
a®la a<al aai, 

■sift a® aaaa ^aca caiata aa 
®'«3 f.a«t i(4i« ^9sr I 
■afta^ ®ca aa bi<^ftci aica aa 
®6iw caaica fast 'aa g 
Btac^ Baaift faa ®c'9 aa •jft 
caftt® cafac'® ajt atca i 
aaa aa 'at^caa aca aa 

Baa aaa ft® ®ta ii «>• 

®a1 alal- 
ia® ija® aa ’Jfi ®fa ft® aa 
ft® taca al® Ha Btca* i 
■aatfa'ipi atat^ift tafta ®aa ®if« 
aa aa ®ca ®® ^tc® n 
>sia1® Baa ft g^t 

®ta aca aHf a® ®fa i 
^B® ataa caft aaa b®® ■aift 

f5i ®ta atstta® *^fa i *> 

Baft Baft aa Btfafaca ®ta aa 
Ba® Bfac® aa cat® i 
^ftt-ail ar®B aft ®«®a ®ib af« 
aaa f®ftt® Bfia cat® g n 
■at «i® 1 ta ®tBiaB « ®®fc®a, a<ats ®®b 
® fa®ai « fa<® fs® af®ai aca atta i aialt 
a<atB ®fa ▼fafttaa atai ®?alcB %aatB 







'th' 

^' 5 ff I ■sms sfxfs ^’’isi «i^s 
i^ts sf«is1 csis I §Sf?S*IS’l1 — 

(i) SSH SIS SJIIJ >lS!f SIS 

sm *nB S 55 ? sii sis I s* 

(S) S 5 »I S'SIS »tsi ^K»I sfss sfel 

fsrsi fss ssis ’isfq I tt 
(«) fsfss fS’SlS ^Sl SSSt fsBttl sisi 
m’i!» m’Rsi ss csiis I Si 
stssifs csf»i «is mfe ^is >fl¥ ' 2 !s'ii 3 s ^=sSl 

siMfl fsswtai I 

isles’ StSSi »tfs 'Bifs ^is SIS ?irs 
CSt*IS si? IJIS I 
*|SfIS sfssi S»t SSlIS ssts ss 
SS^SJI St^lS fs?CS H S 4 

=®lC(jtaH I 

Sisitiss SI 1 S 519 SS I 4 t ssjlisl 4 IS 3 
«ifs^ts fssiss >«?« ms'ei sitss siifssis 
Stsssst S?!*! srsswss C»IS^ sf^S 
fswel isiHs stssTif I 

msis sfs StSStS »n^ISti < 3 [StS S< 5 « fssi 
Sltfssl sfsi^s s Jltss ®fISS S’! S'fsl sfssi 
sfnisns— 

'Bitsisj csrs»i •![« sfsr% s?»»rfi i 
61 SIS SH |51 SIS is S?Bf 1 II 
ifssiis sslisft i^ii sl' 5 t>ipl I 
15 s iscs ^ii Biss STf^JSl B »S 
s srti Biii skills «r»s iiiitsi fsuR «iist 
fires ifsissis I Sis sist^j lif ms 

ilis| sfsssl sfssts «?f% sti I 'S^itlSS ils- 
STi sfi s? ^fs ffettsttiS— 

fssiii» mfii «4t fsi ssisti 1 
siiiBi sfs4ii SIS snts srtsti t 
its ^sresti fSisl stfi>iiil Sisfs 1 
sif csii-iil sfsr^l I »> 


SM SIS ftlSf I 

sfs«i s?s fsj stfi'ipl m«» 
%^'sfiiis, “cststs 'srsisstii ss ss 
«IStS 5[ifs mfiSiM, 'jfs mstisr ssi ’ffsii 
CSi? IS S^i ^ifss SfiS ^ists CS1 mfs 
fiisi« «i*iirt<-- 

stfs 15*1 s^s 'stfs eitss fsiiis 1 
s?t:5 ssfs Sffs si Sirts aitis I i». 
gifs sfsis mfs stfs «>fs^1s I 
Sts Si CSISl si Siti ’»«lsts B ^ • 8 

^fSBlIS IS SSi gifs slfsii I 

511 slfs csss CillS 'SlSlm sfsii II >«4 
sl?i ?^sf, ^fs sss sfssi? sis, sss cs ’ssi 
■■US sit sfiils I sisis S9l '?fs, 

■tis Biss sisis si ^s sir ci5i i^fsi^i^ ? 

C5S si-t ssfi sl5i stiiistis I 

SCS sis S>*S l^fs 5F3 ISIS SIS II 

i^fs mfs fsBsists iifV siBfSiii I 

ifSBifll in's CS SS SS S1^* II 

i1?^ s*rs[%ss sitits fsiissfis sisis 

■itl^s §1fS»SSi1tSl S‘fsi%s «lfs 4t ‘SiS'tS 

tfsp ifssts sisi stcis 'Jists 4ttti fssi 
sifistfei s!js csfi 1 ^fs ^sfs s<si iiftmus— 
fms sss sil sfsvisl ^sf|\ 1 
fljti fisfii srti sfs 11 
4t eisfss 'Si' s’ta iiis \|stts5i \ ipfstls 
«t1iis fs^s lilt ifssts msits fir sis ststf^, 
slits atys sisi sfs sfr css sit— 
ssis sftfi cws ss siists I 
sss itim SIS fa s[i sjts II 
f rsi% a^fss sfwi f fi^ stti ‘SIS fttm' 
‘fai,i sits’ a fscsi s^ csts s« s, 1 
tijw, 

sBi sites si*i satfires m is 1 
ass atfits rts stii afistts b 



^5 m<iTi ] 




fl^»i m?n «n:*( ««« f tt? t 

Jiw ^ *it:?i mo 
CTK ^«»I ^t^I f»lf'<«ir^C»i^ 511. 

?>lWtC5« *trfl6f f'sfsi C?!*! fsirtfl^lt^l f»5lC55^ i 
*tftlPt>1 ipri!l% 'SIPI ^f=¥- 

51C551 1 fin ilf's 4 ^5 »ifii‘4»i I 

Plf»Hl iflt *tf95t*I fll® 6trHsi51 I 

®1Pl *lt?1 ^5 T 

Ptr»1I^ «l«(5 *151 I 

f^^if n? 5PC1I m>* 

58 C^1 ^^Cll f«fC'3 ? ■ei'S451 

?tW «tf11 !¥5lft51 HtNipl 5? I 
i«(^I P'ilil ^C? 5I?»1 *(^t^ U '■5* 

^[=51^ '»I1|J1 ^f?C«i:551, 

01^ cspcai ^ffJtBcasu ^sta f^is*i ‘■si^ta’ a-fac‘S5i, 
‘sfpi *it>«F ^»it?»il 5Ffata5i I 

ii'rB%, fc^a f5i’j5 araala asHiai, -sit*!*! 
atpl ftcBsi '5tpl 'stf'« acJitaa— 

al?i ai 5Ffa i 

c«tan waaf «t?i aa ^pfa n >>« 

CTfa^ta *ic«p ^pta aT®i S'sa 

'^ta 511^ I 

"sita^ "pfawsi— 

"•la'll 6«p»ii aitf® 5ii ^fptia ^t["5 I 
<ana fsiga <r9 state's y 
aicaf ai^wts) affa 5ii aftfjiai aaf i 
'stai w c«ta«tca ^la c»iai ’P'fi ii ^•>\r 
>iii>l '■if«atc5ia ^a i aja s at^wa 

«tf« fV ^arawaa *ifa6taaf i j|i? at^«r»rcv 
Slfai aai apfaw aitpsi, "^a ipfa^tca' caal vi 
afa»« ^fat® aicpa f tat af^at? "sf*tia^, 
^atat^ Sl^tata aaf ^atn, <81^ fsfa aai affa- 
attpa, "Bta— 

artfa ^jea 'staifta aia al i psp’ 
yFfai*ta w a^ •atcatf?« atattf, f^fa iN 


ala afaai^« aifacaa ai i aa^ll fa -iilaia "aiaf® 
ap a fat's ana ? 

*ii?ata a fat's af?t« naa^st i 
Hfa»i "aaa *ia "aaa ?f*tf« « 

Hfa*! afaa aa 'gfaana atta i 
^sts Biaa *if'?»ii faf'S'ica ii pp> 

afai% fa faHt® «1 p 1 Maa afaa ^fa> 
'Si*!? alfai'sa i 'a’la afa^t a’sislalta f«fa 4aa 
afaata afaai fa*5a? ata fa^l® *i1?t'®a all 
afai%a csiasia a^s ^h> ■ataa 'siii ca a^T'siala 
aiWa c-sttaa taa^? a<1 aaiftaal «1P1 alia aitaa i 
aiipa caasna afa ■Nf'saiat a'siataia feny* 
•Ntfaaicpa, alia caHtaa f^fa aanaia aWta 
a j*\a1al afaanaa i af“a% elaraa afpai 
^f'ssia catata? '^i? efataya caia 
pl^^i ■itat'a ata at? i aiattaa afaa fatsaw 4? 
sfaai aiaitaa fa a? atas at^^iaa p?ai 'Sftaats 
p?tat 5 1 aSiaa afaata aWlta alaai afataa — 
fsiata ataa afa ^faiai Siafa i 
asca aaa caN affaai ali?T ii 
:|s(^c»i 7 a afa i^aca aifa ml 
95 atf*ipa fa»i aaa afaml n pa* 
■•ifaPi ^fpt»ia, 

c^pa « atitaa f«al ^pa epa ilM5 1 
aiPT aa% cpa a1 ’pa Bfa^s y paa 
^^a 4 P'S cvfpatpj I aillta "aiafiB 
atfiiatfi»i af*iaf? a'N^ faefa's p?atfpiaa, fpi 
fsfa atmla marl, atamtra»ifm ilmtma afa'si 
«TPlafmafat» Itwttma am m^fapsal ^fs^r 
6'iagmtafia mat?l "^ma at?, fmm si^mma faeta 
mfataa afa attaj aa% p?taa, 4ai*i 

♦tfapta mfaal cmisi, aimta c^tiaa mfsaa cafatm 
•nitmsi I 

4 ?a'fai?l afaata aitaia mfaawm iiaataam 







So 


«, <»• -Slllt? »?CT5 a|?1 ’fftnttgs? I 'B'JWt? 
^•fsn ^ vfflfli fft^'f— 

*lf«t II i 

*n; f^ts «ra »i^jw i 

’if' 5 ’ 1 . II «> 

^t»I^T«IS|^HHI SfffSt I 

C3si ni 

'81? faiwsrafa? 

^1^t»Hl K^«CJIt95!?|i»HIi*11 I 
Tm»in!^'a»i 

9t«i*iajlf’*t5i |^»it«i't^»if»i fsifM®:! 
^^^5151^^t ^«1«1 ?(iC*(1«f1^I^C»llfj^®; ll i» 

(f'5l 51311 ^r»t5l 5 ^’^tM1 ^UWX’l’IHlI 
«t«ic®ii f^si's: ^sF »i^«i? it5i« I 
»1»l^^ ?'5PWl5^«tH«I»^*f 1*1315^11 

^wl? »Ij>il5|c»ilv*t«(i?1^’ilJ^ I 

^iN® 1 : ’ 11 ^? 'iini; ^ifr« c’tliTs; i to 
^1? "iWw^^fiHl: I 
W1^ 4tt(S*l 55ItljI1 ’ll? ««^^’lW’l It » 
’iciitiit^’i’i? flfhrt^ilfns^?: I 
5Htft^ttf1 ^Jlijl 6 C3t«5l«HrO(tt ?Ff5?, II 5« 

^«i w atf55i ^«<i H t% 

^5re3i^«P([*t? wf5’rt5\i 

CTS 1 Wppi: »f»lrt? 1 ^ 3 | 5 oimn « 
iBWiwn»i^ iwwwfi^»it: 1 
>i’ifinf% 5 lf^ ^ilflv n >v 

C5W ^Wl^mt^ fWt? TIT?^ I 

nn '•or c»w»t»«^'Bi»r«i^ i >» 
^f 1 %il w ^ 5 3 n*r 8 iPf* 1 ?<’Ti: t 
■<flf 5 €iNCf rtfi rtfniWrtf^ntSwt: n <• 


ifl5t^®5',1 'B’t^l’lUlsi? ^a'sif^^ 1 
’I®’ll5lrtf?I?WK '51i*fj 11 

tr® %9ilt^»i *it5«^lftsi; 
f*tw *a[#i^art’1,i 

' 512 F 3 I 'Bt^l ^flf 

f*5«1? ^1151? SI’lt’l? « 

• ’W^«Hc<5si siotl?*! Tarsi 
tS? f*IS5T2Ff'sa«itTr’l^'5: I 
^tf’1*P5l S^fSSifSt'Sl w'l 
'8^lstsH*iif5?;ss^si^j 
5wi: ^^;*i«sc»tlv fsaliti 
sssoist^l siaisi; *1*11'® I 
«^*6 fsssfss: JistJis 
st«s sisfs?®! afss^^i II ^ f 
551,1 ^’tsi’i^'fsafasma ca’is^’i’Ci 
SlWCaVs^lsi^Ill ’FW C’llxs ’F"»t5ll ?« 
tsis *1CS 5t<tst5 'Sites « S'Pa^C’P 

Jlts^l ’Ffsca’l I 

isi^sul^’Fca (?ie 3 s cBtasc 5 \ ?»bi 
«lir«’!)StS*l1 StBIsi 'SI’l® fssst? 5^11 
5'?as ^w»i catT § 5,5 •s'fst^fs— 

-Bn? ft *tswl si1t®1 ^ai^^scsftsil^ I 
S5t'S^SC5 ’list f'snsl^s' 5tftf5J I o-> 
tsts ^es tpf5% 'Bics^'^fti 4»11 sf*it»is, 
5ts1 ’Fftsts ^SSS sft I «tsK « 

w «ssia|, srttftws ^a-ii T’fct 
S'S I*t5t»tlft5 T ^S af5 c^s asi 

? 5ts ^IStSl ^fiKS t 
11115 aitwi^swsftsrlt St 1 
5tsas «lts« 1SCT5 51*1 5t»I 51|1 5ttS »lSl 
fts ^ICS15 fs^t5 I 

5 MSWW SHStS sft 5 Sllstws 5 fts S*f- 

sn 5[*isi 5ftt»i «si sli ts f5fsi *tti 5finl 

5™rssi 5fmcis I f51 f5ft <*1 fits 

’Irtm^ iststs si Spm irs5 5ftl SW <S^ 



] 




8) 


fS^iSl C8f^«tt«Sf « I *lf^?t»I 

^015— 

>l€t *l'ftC’F JHIM ’if^Uft’l ^?1 5C»1 5l1 I 

Stft^ ^r«ii «ir5?t>l 

?68l ^rwtt^H— 

■sir’IStW C*! n’F»l ^’ir<5 Slf'fc*! I 

al sifN C9itc« -srrttc^ ?r?ii:»i a 
t5tc^ « ’H’T ^1 «t5l •5lf>ral ^t^t5 

^i«)n snfa’fi 

liFP ’Fftnt® I^Ri- 

cfa cflt?ic*i 5? sj'ffli 

I '»!«▼ viffa 
«ta *(iicv? S»iii «ftr^»i I 

4^ '^«JIt«ai ^^f»||f?«t '«r!pI9‘l ^r^5ir I 

lifia* ’i.^F^aftr^a ^f?ws! j 

'<t ^tn r?8tc^ 'sif® jjwts’i. ’iti’f 

I ’a?p? f5c»isi >it=5r5 

5it?, ajtcsi? tsta *it«5i attca I 
5if®3 ?ai^tc«iai ?:c«t5 ^<5»t *tfii»ii5t— 

f5»n>af«( »ic^ *111 

«rtc®? ’art'i «w c»i^i 1 
f»t9’a3l «tft3I*ttf»I'iPl a 

*iff *331 c^tt*i ^ 'ia’fta‘1 1 

»i’?t»i »nrl ?i« ’a?*! ii »«« 
'»ia»icfr«t nt® catt»i I 
^1 iitai ^tait*r fia«i fsai^ca a >88 
^ i«ii:»i «tai 5»t#l c^1t*i Tpa ^tcsa i 
"sw wai '8tai »i^1«(lw ii 

c»t ^1*1 'si^ai 5t? I 
i»*IH i»1 ^filf «»8 satH 8 >8« 

4if« ^r^ai CTsa 'aaf^n »r?t?ff5— 
f«f*a fr ijpi ^arc>i 


^<<1? f»if<ti1fi|t»|5a r « ’af'a ‘<alai*i »ia>Hai 

’Ttwja r^tti 1 

’iticatal fifiicaia ^ai, »s 

’8'ai *iitan aBW i 

Ji^tai ’tf'3 Vi ▼1*i'3i'w D a 8* 
apffl^ ^fwa vua? 

«aaH f«rt»i5a— ^«iaitfl <(*ar i 4? 

^»iicfai 5ai ^ilca sai i BfiUi 

^■ai Sli« ^faiC'»f^-f»i8fta1— 

iaf«»8ai tsifl a® «Hfiavfl»l >iiil 8 1 
stww wai ^cai 'SJa* ii >*> 
wai cait«i 'si^l *if«i» 3t I 
fasaupta 'is.'asta >i8'5icia Jica! n 
^f>i'5|^ 8813 ^fai I 

»lf« ^C'< (6^ ^t9 C*l8’t« anti 11 >t« 

»ai 8^ ataw t’*¥8l i 
8t'58'5 wai ca«t8l«l ii 

a'atcafw ^iil 'M caif»iwtw Jial i 

c^^fi 9ff^^ ^»t i,»s f«i^ II ^\8 

^fi^i ^aagaa >;c5 i 
’lf'8a af’ica> aiai vS? aiM HC? ii 
8at»i at fa'ipi 'Sialyl 

»(f®ai a'ipi «ttc<8 'Bica 8« fwi ii >8> 
t a '5 21818 8t«t ’Ffai'i castaica i 
ca^a*! ^wWa «a1acar f8 aca a >io 
afac*! aaa w 5,:8 8tfa i 
'•at^faj' faa,t8i.8 ai8 ata ibc*! wm ii >18 
^«i alfaiata c8c«ta '*al8'48lala pfacaia <8l 
'«tr« ^afa facsaa wNal ^ataai aat atai i 
w Sifa» »ifaat8 ^Ffac^® Nai a^tcaa aca^ 
ilM'atatata ait Baa §«a aifsaal— 

«i*iata ^a»i caa atfa®! facaa i 
«*t nan apf^^ *|faatn ■sinsf a^f^a aitnn an 
▼nra ff^m’ii 'ffa’Ha ^fa,«tata « «tta 
caai*i ▼facaa nfaw faatc^n, mtatt® -ucaa 



8^ 






fsf^ f ^1 I 

"dWt? «»itw 'Bitr’f ?nic«rt «(ffl II 
C«W5 >ni>T?tw ^tf«l^»l^ts[l 
fs|-5T si^ C«1*IH ?C»H ^»l1fft5| IKK 

CT»I^ '«I1>lfV W 'StWW I 

>!?(« iflii:? J^tai c^zfl cTWl aficsj n i>ifc 
»lt*ts1 It*! '5t^1?l1 ftfilt^ 

I I 

UfH ^ttlf5 fl|3 «ir5?1 I 

'am? ?»l '»l1tf *ltC^ I 
’(W C4t«?1 Utm II 

^»iw*i »it«f I 
wf^ic^ fV ’jtw ®t?l sitfF 9W sn I 
*\hli ♦ift Sitftf »»1W I 

ore«t WH >14 ’tf^ ■«« II ‘-^5 

'Bl*l VI I 

'St^t’t ft*!, '5'< IFftr^ 

5f5«1 '^4'ICi ?^C»I5| I 

»lff4 ^ HC«r3 Bf5*l1 I 
iifswi ^?fl>it5t ’•it’ic*? 4f>i*ii n 

^>ltt^C«l 5^1?^ »W»IS|«WI 
5Cf T5fl fsilt’CI ^TOI >m il >v« 

^ C4Rf1 'ilt*lfv^ «tt4 I 
CT «W *rfl«l c>lt 3ft4 tt >tr8 
«>tst*^ 'SiajTtSS I 
«nntci« c««ra>i I c«rt ^‘niM 
c*l«»««ii 'lit «rifTini 
?tlttf I 'lit fWI f^iR« CTt»tI I 

camni w«f 

^rtP8c«si « *nmfl *tr»tc«f csw 'st?^ f^«nt 


WH w i^trn ^ 

«l^t>lp1 C'SJCTU I "iVH 

c«twn ^tt®rtt?ii ft *pF«? >iiTF^i 
?ic*i ^i^c« ^tc®, ii^fv f«rc3C5^ 

« tjfswi ?rt5 ^ijrsc^Ji I 

=?« ?«t >ItW C4tlP|i|f >itt^ 

sit^Tl ’foil 1l®>t I >»» 

'Sieflt^l 

'at '»i»»Ttt« 5irt '»qf» I »tik4'S 

fsi^iJs t5i »itr4t!:4, ’TH«i ■a^R 

^tft^ fa^<8 ^%si^ I 
1® ififwe aaii sfta>i >ia>i affaata 

>i«t4;il !itt I 'sw ^ftaww ca *if^® c*itT fesiii 
« tiatilff 'stiaM 'aijran Tfinitftt»R «t?t4 
awM at ^laitw awfe *tfiim 1 «t?ia 
c^>’if*iai faaawa iita i 

^f>p aifac^ta i at 3iiit« 

»,'?C4fa fscf^a Ji® “c»i*t»ia i cat 

f^'sa alaa i cat afataa 

f««a ^ 'aa'sta faatw ’▼racut^a i cat 

ijcara ^aa -qaaKaa faa a“irt a?a^ atai 
’Ffiiai 'aftfai cat ^ata §*iaaciracaf at®6l 
at^a ^5 atc^ §aa *rfra aaiawa tatwa ata— 
*rt'®ta, aat«a, aat«a, ^at«a, at«a, f¥5a, 
1 at ataofa *nii?rH *it«taawi 's 'staa^ 
« I a« ^«(Ttw *tt«ai ata— 

'a^aa ^ata^a a^sa^ ^atasa^l i 
aarsaai faait^ 'sc'si cwaa aataiaa i 
, 'aas: at^tafarsTai af'BtaaaaiTt: i - 
f^nata ai» ^attca a^a^ faRsa ala 'aioi i 
«r5a< nreabaa fsraaai aafawi 
aataR ??a»rta» a atataaafn aata^ i 
▼faaaa wjjrticr aaapnia ^faitaiai ^ 





’«‘t« ’Tii'SatC‘1 «<(i 

::r? I *lcfl ^^=1 1 
ai^*lt8tc»m few 

fwl’f »I«W 1 '«lf«(^l 5 • 

I ^»»T 1 6}- 

‘151^ ’JPStfl 5tfil fe'3C5 5)*ifnt ( 

«r. 1 l>> 'SRf’ltW ), (?l?|!J(=«ft? ( -SH^S— 

itNm ^ff, ^tfesi ^»lN l 
J!C«(I ’jsmtM btr^ffC^ Blliir'Stfj— 

( «1*r^'8 *1411^* '«f?>TtM 9 

^ja I JiartHfl feia sit? ^¥‘ifi ( ^ i«i^ii 5 i) 
« awa siN st'jfst 1 ( «1— »i>iii8 ) I cJupsi-vtua-j 

stPaatca etfa a«ti— fai^i>, W-ta ( ^«fac3 — 

fiHa ), »t^^f 9 I iit csasjf^ttaa 

'S’la J^ftasrt^i ( '3i-*i^ii^» ) a ac5ia s(t>J 

tsaia^t ( ■51— to^iis ) I Btfafffc? 

Btfafstra— r>i 3 at»i ( 'st’tac^ Hfcat*!, ’ini'i.atw 
W^^tn ), ’Ff’i*!, r^iaa ) a •i^f'^tfa i 

?fta ^tica ca 5(>ft ^f?ta ’i<pai«l a awa stta 
iaga® \ oftacs « »i .>8 2 a 5 i«a> ) ! '^'iK‘-ta 

etfafifcva Btfa Nraa ^fa— 

( vt *iiai<8 mv «ft?Fra??*i ), aas a ?»if» 

( 'smac® i»Maf i ) fata fMca nata stt*! atfa 
a awa Jtafe'st’sg i 

•ttif wPttaJt ■stfsfta ii? faaai st^ta® afc® 
siaa ®ftatw*t 1 ^tai atwa ^tc^, ^’tca «t5 
af afc5 I 

▼na I 3)aita ataa ’Jja ^ta^a 
af a af»i •t«ai’t1 catdt f^a^i® a fe®taafa ®cata 
( fa^j’pt'i >a a ^ajta a aa aajta ) i fssa®s 
’i^rwtca atarlasti fir^t camw a«ta «rt»tt® 

• aacaf® aai— aa'® an-aa « i 

awiat®*® ataca cataia afli<if%«i: i aRj'j.ati i 


afaai atafai altaif i faa ^aa 

®racaa a ^tata am Itai atfaia caa atfaa ai i 
^tala aassp ’j'ft afa® afa a caf a^ata 
aaiata a a^fav® afaa® afa ( ®1 «i>ifl— «> ) . 

M a«aia a*ii— aa, aa',?a. cat-ta*, at®, 
•tiafa ( ®i «oi«t ac® aiaila ) a \ «taat« 
inf ataiaata 'na'g fafsa ■a'a caaai "atw— 
4»n®ta a^a ri®, ilaira, ?a c^'t®, 

at®, *i,a.s I iit >®caa aK®«i '«iic§, ®tfla ®fa- 
^gs a ^®c«f atacBwa ca aawa 

"laaa faa*i ®i4 atwa fa^n" i ®taas *i^» 
^atta aflat i 

a«faf aat -’Fta, ’’t®, tf**- 

fif#a aa^®* aaa i 'st^'i® 4i>ioa •affatta aaa 
«a ( ®at’j ) ataa '?ta afaatti ®f’j«ics! a a^taa 
a«?tw atw I 'flf ®lc®«»a fecg^icaiat atfia 
®t?H® «i!i* anrtcs atce c-i tt a’lfa^® a '-f1c*ia 
*1 aaiaiR't I ®f^^g5 aa‘i a^*? c^ll® 

afaiilcg a ( %oi ) 

"®f«pa fas" •t'lal ( 91 » ) a 

cat®Kat® ( si ^ a ) 

racf't vfafll fst«®® a8t«ja|i;® a«WT*l sN affltll 
fffcaa, Btsta ®cga atwi a’i'l« a n® ( ^ft-ic® 
aiSt®), f"? (®taac? fajf>^), a«<t®, 
fsaaicii®!, alat® ( ®N«® ’a«*j8). caatfsH a 
af« 5 tai ( Btaac® aTf®c»l 3 i ) aatapca 

'j!»t, c®i®, at®, aiBifa, fta atfcaan 

fa^ aattta ata a fa^fl a®^ atcs i 
af«® ^if® faafltBi attl^tc® a ^ft ®fflsi 
ariaic® ata ®ffiwai «4if »< 3 fai? ata ati— 
fata® ( '51’tata f*il?® ), aai®, ffsa«. 

( ®ta®.®f® ), ®3ta ( ®t»i4c® Ba'fsf ). c®|saa, 
®faaf, aaat® ( «ia^c® atf ® ), f®; t®a i 
%!> a ®i < 1 % ;9l4t I 

aBjaa a-tfil f* fta f^®tf aH® ®fc«c< t 
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liffans^i <1191 Jlfj'stM ’f f^ni '»ttf^ '« 'S5r1 1 ^I'H'S rssj C»lt^ '9K5 

fft*? I *1,91 a*(l — 55C*1T9, ■spac^it^ i 

aifac"®*? I ’I'Bgfwa ^arta s'^aj — ^«ita CTi^*f*i at’i i 


’59ta ai’ti ■sins i 
faW-’ia a'fiiiitsa ■«i«tr»(9 fafaasi i 

a sat? ’F‘itt’1':? ^t^sN ?faal a^cata^t 'BtTft 
’t^’Jnc? ®t’f ?faai rtfc»iit I jfstai Bswac? *3[9l 

I 

faaartaasi c^'\«pft’!c? ?raai a^ata 

( *111— a^ffta ) "St fff ’Jacf 'st*! ?raat facaa i 
^atal '"tfacaac? ^»ttaai ?fac®a i 

st^ai? »tt?alai:? ?faal aja ’fataifa »t« 
^aic? ■st’l ?faal facsia i tatat a-i'aca^ ’J?! affac-sa i 
caat^fa imN alai:? a^st^i ^ffaai ’i':ataai 
>*f?f^ a«r rtatc? ■sta ?faai faw ; ?*tai at^a 
caai ?fat«a i 

«ffacaT;a ^>fa atac? s^?t’l ?faai afs? « 
a?*af® (*tai— aaa?) ata? s? ’^ac? ?1'5| ?faai 
fawa I ^*tai aatta caal ?fai:%a i 
4$ faisn'na ?C4i caai ata— 

afsa^cn a?tra? 5f?ia ^-aia i %6» 

'9®;’ia ’^cata aac? ca^a'lc^t si^^aata fa^a « 
«tata saitaai ’lataai ?aata a‘(ai ^facasc^a i -at 
(rr5ftc»ia^t?ras *i?’iatat?a?— "^ta? ■saa^t at*at«, 
ca^ata Sitare?" i aai ffaa'S ^oi statta aSat i 
liifaica a^ttnt? «iaai ^£* 11 ? a<ai cna aaa ! 
<naa siaHI ?a catena aawta a'tat 1 
at»i t? ^latai — ai? is^ica” 

casaaa.ata ?£a 1 ^ca't? «iaai ^acat?— ’^taa'a 
S*ifa«tca aaiia ( ^’t£at? ata ) fii'? 1 t»ia 
sfifac? ^l£ai?‘ltcaa ’jfl a^ta 1 fa^ ? 1 a 
^ai— asan faanra ^ cata, ^Taait® afaasiaw 
« ^ita *ifaac8 ^firfa® ataic? 1 “^anjia 
mn Btfaatata fa'S'S'— -aa^taafi ( »!? « 
fa?!C? as»i9ta«a1 ), a^j ( »m-aw, faij-B^ ) 


's^iai ^catcat?— 'S’lf'aal ^ttaa 'afaasTa'i 1 

^a.'ita ^a catar— ««t ^tta ^a^aata ata ?£a.T 1 
'sf.cai a?jcat?— 'fltarta a^'?ta ?is|i 

aatcat?. fa^£at? at ^af i, Nacat?, caatcata- 
« ac^lafa c^tta? 1 

catt£atc?a a<ai sifs Baa?tfl 1 f?| 

aa aa ata aa aalta ^aa 1 
atata fasa cBica a 1 \fat fa<a 11 
aa% ?fa? at£« ^iaa} cataa 1 
fafa aiti 9 tta aa^Bfa 11 «• a 
at's ?£ar atc« afe 1 
aasf a^aca att? cawa 11 
ai cstfata aataa c?icat a^aa 1 
at cafa-iui a--^ai*i ?ca faataia n 'So 
ai catfatq aa^?»ii -a^cat «i 5 !aica I 
at araca aaaaafa a^ar aaasca 11 
at 5 l 1 ^aip^ 9 tca a^ al afa>«p 1 ata 1 
acaa a?a a'S ’jea fafa-^ta b 
ii¥ai£*l ^aa ’?Si«£aa a<al c»i£a aifa 'aa»>‘ 
aaa?ta 'ataaa asfaci® csl^i asfaatc^a 1 »tlkaa 
’tea' ataa 'startaSi atafata c?la at? 1 

•ataicaa ?[< <{^2tai sr^atca ’fta aaf^a^lca 
aa«i s[«f(ta at cata arfaai atcaa at 1 
ai»tf,t alf?c?ia “is VM* .'alc« ’afa® ?faai 
a^t« a?ca? oiaifei faai 

sriraattsa 1 srtafcaa ?faa facaaaj 4^ ca f?fa 
»tlaf srtiatBai ?raa 1 ^feaift faaca ’Jcata'ta 
♦tatcafsaicaa stsaaM ^fiiai fawa at'«^i <*taHa 
arfaata aatvata «tt^atrftaa 1 

^ { ivat: ) 

aiNtowta 1 







S(t 




fns’icfe ’?tl’.«lfl C*l«l^ 
r*iH»i ^ ■^^^ '«<bijh 

C5|t<i5) '8c^a?c»i cw’i 5«t*ii 

fntita ’J? »i'?c’Ftw 

-sifisit!:?, C*FtH. ^tS*!''!) 

'8(^9 -ST^rfl ^t^iS'1 ^icn 

^fsic's^s: *f«*f«i — 

ws? SfSt ? 

3ff^ >i‘it'<tcii fr^ ^b'-f’^t 


>»9’«r>i ■n’f cni*< si'H ? 

'»»<’M1 {>f ¥('41!V^CS.. ’IS'CSfl 

tj-s 

■sitfif CiSiihcs <i«: >!15M l>('l<(?ii V 
Nf4gc<l fBH »im!«6 
■ 54^1 95 ; 6lc» ')f«1C4, 

a ^^4 'siatii ^15 >, 

■81’I9 C9||1(4C4 P'l f if»l4 ts'ts ? 
f5((«|i;s|^ <9^41 H'«t+ flTI'S 

>|j|9ii ’r^-1 cers ! 

'iiv, ■jq, U, ^5f, 




"3(fW9; >i’(f?{<tfi i" 

fai^t^C?^ 9t«H 95195 111 lat'S#*? 9f«51 
itiarilR ci^ ins 99 ifi'Ptfl 

'BWl 19?1I 991'® ft5t95 a|t?9t959ft1 Cl? 
5t9n«t5 9tfn5l I 

5t9l ^591® C«rfi51 51«i^S I 195* 

9911 11^, H5tff ® C9Jtf9l?5 iTa® 155155 
ftc1l55 « 11 I f9fl ^11 laTlI 9515 1® 
«l1#tl ri511 1#t5 1tC9 fl51 #5 951 Wii '*1115 
l^tW ItflW StflWI I 

lt1 it59l® 9t15t1<'rfi5l 9fil11, "111519 I 
?115 ?9J 9fi9 1?C1® 9511 ^1 9 51 Cl 911115 
11t5t9?9tC1 111 119515 ^HJ®, iflin f9S1t9 


1191 It? I 91158 9l«C'|i? 1»IJlfl9K115^ 

11191519 41«Jt1Jt1 1>r5C1 11151195 99« 11- 
9t®tC55 ?15« 9111 fill 91111 911 1?C1 l" 
5191 C9t1l1J9 'ifs l1lC®1 ;j1J ■?fir1C15 
9it«ri fisi 9«:'tc5 5fiai cicii, 9 I 591 ® i^ti 
1tl9? 5fl1 I fifl ^11 915U9 95* 5191C9 
fitll 1C1 9f55l 1’5|r« fl'HJCI? 1?51 C1C11 

91* srmfi unite® ?ii9i5 «ti9 i?iii 1 

9flC9 i’l59 ifsHI'St 9®*1,C5 1t?C9 

f9S fill 19515 51 it 9919 lfl9 ^*1115 

«t9t9l 9f5e9r«11 I 5t9tC® Clfl111l9 51^ 
9t1tl9 fl1C95 9151 f99l11-9f«11 ; 51919 

5tltC9 lt59 lf5C15 591® ®fll11 I 

5t1> 9flC91, "111519 1 Cl? II^IJ ?t59l« 



Bit I t •»!'», 


CTf^JCB »trts«1 !" 91^1 ^f«EC«Is», 
“*f1 Jlt«l :»st9 fsf'Tfe ^ttf, 'g,^ 

*|f|M I” 

Cij'tgH*! 9f»HI1 4<»St ’«ffa9 
«t9l Mtiill 9t«9t^ »l^l« ^^S- 

VSt*!? *tf99tW f99t«l ^19 t 

Ca3t9 *l»9St 9W ?W»It*i’It9 

>0^ 9*^991 •IVtfs’IICtfl *S?59ffllit I 9t‘ft« 

«<l.«'BtC9 ^|9C^9 «f» •»IC«1'V1 

9sf9C«'® rfl£»9 I fsN 

«W9 ^^9 C9>‘\g_9»I CM(»|5I >I1i?£’) ’9f9t«|5«, 

“’£9t4l«f I >«« 5JWH 9>9’»'*l'9 5|*t9 rJ(4i> 

9ff«HI1 ^191 9!? 5 5?9tC?, '5191 ■«If»tf'R *119) 

9^c« wi»i »(ic<si I *11 ^tr»i(»r 

C919 99 4**1 9l« *11 I 9f9t9^». ®9I ^(9*11^ 
9fS^9 9lt« ^1*19*1 9F91 f>9*?1, '8l91 *I9t9f9tt 

’f9«5*11 ^r99l C91»t i" 

9t«H 09«tf 9 91*^9 ^It'S^ C9r»191 9t^ 9r991 
’»%»l*1, **ir9fl I 'fl’JKt'® ft9t^9 «9 C’lt r59- 
«rt0t‘t*l#t9 ^»t9 C9l9t9 »|C9r9 '•ttfnC'Bie, 
t«n 9'5l ’If9'5tc»t9 f999 !” 

91*^ ’9f9t»I*1 •99t9tW ! ^ftN C9t*l »IC‘«rC99 
»9I 9filW{9*11 I '9C9 99g«IJ 9^99f, 9r9 9l9^9 
9lW %91 C9i1*19lt9 99*1159 9^91 919, 9>l9l 9^W 
9f '9tC9'I*f9 1999 9^C9 I *919 9f»IC'5 f9 991919 | 
<S 9^99 C9r99l9 9» ^1919'9 '991191 C9'lg^9»I 
9^C91(9 I CnC9Vg9*lf99f% 99l9lC99t fm’ltW I" 
91^9 ^lai9lf«"f9T CWf99l 9l91 9t99 ^1^919 
9nr '8«,'9«(19 9fl1fC9 9^99 gB C«91 9r9C*l9 I 
9^1 0999 «(9t9 ^^1919919 f99^ fv»l9 I 
«t9t9 >011 l-^lrt lfe«1 911919 9» 911959 fill 
*fe9lfi[9, fBf 9|«m 9l9tf99 9fl9 I 9l1 «t9l9 
«rt9t9T 909 0f90U9 0«f99 »R9t9 llf^ll 

9tl9l9 IhEI 9f99tC19, 0f*l* C9l9t4ll9 

W91 0n0C19 0«91C9C9 Ifl •9*lll0 0nll 


*ir9l5 0f9CB *tl£99 9ll I 0ll Osfil l9f^n 
9t*1 ’?f99lfit99, 919119 9lF09ll 'Sl9l9 r.>\ 

0?>19ll9 9ll9l TbI >919191 91 999 

C919I9 f f99t9lfat 9C9I '9‘9Bn»f 9991 9l®:- 
*1(95199 f60l9 919, 9l9?l 999 ’9t9l9 f91it*1 
0rB9ir99 99} til9l«f9l9 999 C9l9l9 ? 9l9. 
f99l«1t09 915910 f9'9a0lC«9 tfe9ll5 99.99 
91919 91919 999 (99119*1, C099 'St9l9 91919 
9«919 999^ r9CBl 'gr991 f99l£5*1 I 0ll 9189 
#19lt0 0lf99l9 999 f0S|£0l *119 91 I >«* 
9991B19 (99f09 0» 9Sft f? (999 0f99IC5*I, 
0Wt9lai 9£9I f9(9l 5ir99«9l9 (%f9 li(b0l?l 
f‘UI9 9ir»£99 ; £9l 9^9 9191 91919 01919 

9999 019919*13199 '*1919 0999191 0Jt9 Bf99' 
g£9 9(991 9(9C9, 9«t 0999t9 gJS* 0999(HiC9 
iSl9l9 09919901C0 99II9I 02N1919 «1919 59‘t- 
999 (919^0 0f9£9*! ; 019*19 919(9 '19919 999 
C9l 9(0C9 5IC99 0r9t9, 099 C9 It99f9ll'9l 
'g9>?|0l9£99 ^(0B19«. *1(93 9l9l ^1^9 ! 

9^1 991110 C9l 5lf9900l9 999 ll9Il£9 
(999 9lf0£09, 099 919l9 0l9l9 0^90 0W1- 
0C99 gf*! 9l91 01(991 9t9lC0 C0l9 (99 9ltl£0 
9l *1119, C99W 3909 «99> 0gt9 90199(9 
91(00 I 910gB C|9t09 00 01(991 9^19 9(90 
9l0l«. 0(910 51(99, 099 C9l «9?t 0l9t£0 "9^ 
9(991 (99, 0«,0lC9 01919 9(90 9101«. 9«9t9 
C0190 901991 9ll I 

t9lC0 9l0gB 9191 0l9M (90t0 f0(9"». 
0*191(90 9C9 0(99 I >0990: 99l9lt09 f0 } 
(90I90: 9(01 091 019110 ’1lilll9t£09 I ^10J 
3l 0001^ C9t0ll 9^19 3009 f 0 J 9l 0(9 
C09l 9(9 J 019*19 0(919 30*1 0 ( 9 ^ 9lfiF0 
C9(991 0919 I 0l(0l g0 0(9010 9l0i|C9 (^991 
91191 9(109(99 0(W01C0 000 000(9 091- 
l9l 91019 a>(0C91»9 0(90 I 



^5 ] <5^ « 

?t% "I’M ! f 5Tft?1 

’»f«1 !ll '!ttf’H»l'6 

^t«*l ^tll .” 

■at«f1 eif^« ili'tK'i 

«';^*I1«. Wts >li^ C^S*! I 

'8I5T91'S ^t1t«1« 

??»i I r<»i cn ’Jt«(t?i 5?i ^r^iai >5t?t5i ■'i»i 

^Sff^w 'StM'H Sf fsc« ?|9I I 'S'HH 

'#W9 '«H9t<(f 

clfcflfl c*»t6l5tart’Si»i5H5^<r4 ctfitr^c® 

??51 ®lisifs»l >i|^« ^fST5 stt*! B9«lt?lN«<f- 
mw 91? f?i'3ia 9?ai 

^fST?®! 2t5flw« ^W« «1tr3?1 fi^f>IC? 

«<tr»i?l ?H wf «f«f9>rt5i ^^*1 Ji?? fsi^t- 

f’f® 'Slh fp^c« ?ffl5l 9^9(4 9f5*I, “^t^- 
^Bii|‘f! ntsi «1tf9t9i W*.*!? ?e I 

C'St^Sl C'St’ltW? «l'g? ^IW*I *11*1*1 
^tr*nn ; '«(tvta ' 21 'ga «itwi*tt*ic*ia «f9 
?rt*i Ten*iH ^lf« I '^iHia 9'Sai*it»ic*i 
'^41191 ^faw 9li*r9 nrfH 9?a 
*11 1 csrtai ffa «firsi«, «»f»(ia aw ^aalfa « 
cwta ^1a*i atfaw ^*»t^ca alcai 9ai 9tata« 
*itai atca *11 1” 

awflaatai 9«ti'«r»i «rsisi atn i 

^tatai ®a*it c*it ^all^lwa ^raai 

«ica"t 9aia »i95i 9fa»i ; ^tata «tra»i, 
awa 'Bai*t c9Ta ^itipt *1^91 *ftai aa i 
atal '9 at*ia«1a ajt*ita) ^atwa catawtaaas 
»!t^«.atai^ fafeat artca ! fan ^f«atai faai 
^ea <a¥fei aartafv *araai afaw w» 
^tatfaaial c«iia aatafaft ¥fiK« a^ca i «a 
t>ai aatafirfw al^ *il aifaal aft^caa 
'afaaw *atfafi aiwtca arwini 

ai% <aata ^faaaa, “ai’aa « ^ifattn ataa 


^’lala I 8 a 

^l?l r«ifaa ^:aa aaa >*icaiai*i *iita afaart 
faai'sl’lifa ®ai al?aca faaliaa f’ 

^'Bjiaii® tftaa’lcaa ^ai 'sfaai aiai «iaaf taa 
6^ ava< alvi ^feai'aa ; ai%a c^aatiai a^- 
ai« aaia aaaa aaii ^laia faa at i fafa 
as>ca faai faaia a» 'e'^ani®. aafawfa 
^attalal ta» 4? aicaa 1a«i aiiracaa ca, 
ait ca ilca ca *911191 aiitiai caa, a^aiaa 
ai^alaatai ^tslci a* afaai *iltac5 aica i 
'sii® irata« faaii«a lai'aiaia aica falta 
*9lcacaa *91111 ifaw a’lia ai 1 

iiltatfaia faii«.caia fftai caa, fii «iai- 
faaci ca^9fl ai$c« 9 'ta *<1 1 'Siam a;,? a^w 
cafac® il'^n, ilalcaa ici? ait <«iaKa *i'iii 
inaatia iiaun faia^a aifacataa 1 ait a^ata 
aitai 'staifaiw ifacaa, “st> aaa 1 wiai- 
laaci *9ia il^j afaw aica ai, *9tra^ ca^ 
ataa* a^ai *9tfaatr« 1 -an, wa ai^ai aaialaw 
^91 a^ittai cais !” aiicalfaia aftaa alaaaca 
Wifi’S ala I 

a^l atala faastfe ataaaa airaal flat ^aa- 
a®5 caiacaliia •» laHif alia atai 
atiraci ’ll fifa^ai ifacaa, “atai a^fa aft 
aaticaa am caaa atacaa Uejiai aiaa 
at ! ttaatia '*taat atfaai ata^wa "aiataai 
aai cai*t ati^a ataafva afaataa, atai'e 
affaw ^1 aiaa r 

aft afaiaa, “aatata \ al ^ai itata 
alai aiaaic® fi^^ala acai ca *9ai<a 
■laiaii alam, atai a^ca "lil lari aia, 
rial *9ai<a ^a \ lai -al a< fwa ataa 
atfei^al faata 1 *ftaa fanfaa ftai afiiai 
aniL fai^ata, faiaa ataa«a fwi afaata 
ai ! fafa aalatatca faacia alata atatwa 
*9i*fil aiaa, aaffaaia fafaar a^ata aiama 



8V 




[ ion 


ni^iitii r*!« ^'st^ tftnt'Q 

^I^UWa fe^ f6«H 5^it c*!? »lil »)5»f'B5| 

««ltf<rwn r5?8»»lf^»I5 f5«i 

^1 ! ’I-'f w® »i^51 ’ll!', 

c®1*il?c'i cn 'it’iiii f®r«5i 

! ilstflt* ! »R{cntc<t5 tUlf- 

«i*it®it*i wc« fif^a ®f4C5 ^1 ♦ttw, 

fw ®f45tf« I >J?t4l«i ’«rt>lt4 ^tc« 

8lfHll C^t»I ^51 'q*l'4lt>8 

f*r^ ®f3«i ^t9. 9it5i f’Htt^'it’i I 
«<«!? >21?^ ??5ff»*1f»( i 

W 9 9t<»2f?r<!>t*l 5t4C-T4 W® 

fifitr^»i, ®tr*tc'5 ’itf4 i 

®ci «(l’(f5 '•Jtafi'ita ’(c«> 

®f?mi c’l ^ntf'T'sn® si«it««iw ®ra«tcf , 's^® 

ijt®i «t®« ij»f9 ®ff8?i ’j’ri ®nicqsi I 
^•lt^I«»II, c®^![»l ®f«»I I 

WYfsiW^W 5f»Hl c»fc*|si I 

C^l^firsi "41®! 44*1 St®»(®t4 

^tr*it»i*«, *iit ®4»i »n[rB®«ic4 c’tt »t®t4 
«ic<li ®f441 ?t®»I’flCl «t4® •stRsi 

1 ^(f«l f44Sl®C4 n»Pli 

»i®»i c®t»n4tM I '®Hi ®rfl 

'^Wfl '•<’i4t«( ^4*1 ®rflc45? H\ r 

4twi rif^« 4?4i “c’lr® 

^tfnsi 

^Wc® Ct4® f<r*i fn4tcf8 1 ” 

’tfi® 

I ^l4® •itJl ®t»t*lt4 f^®i> 

^tfn 8rt !” 

4t®1 81 'IlfflBl Il4®8lfee 

8itl® ®?rtl1 r^C® 8tf4K88 I 

CTf^ftf ®» 4t%4 C®HW W, ®rt f®f8 


^4C®4 ®® <11^18 I cn 

'®'18Tf8® a't?! f®f541 ®ff8t8 4t». 

, ■1;84t4 5tr«®8 885 «Sta^ C'SHI ®W8 I 
8*1? 8144®® ®44ir9 891^51 ®8t'^l8 418- 

<*t5f488C® f<158 ®f4!l1 C*f4 ; ®85 8^ ^98'^I 
8tf®9t9 'tt5t4 ®t8I4 '^881 8<8'« ®41 
8C8 ®C48 8' ! t4tC« 8t?88tiara^ 881 I 

®1^ 4181, 4t8tWt '8*tr®4® 4tr8C® 814148 
f84l«5ir ®41 ®t4®8 4?C8, 

^14884 8a1C® ®f441 81814 8® 8®r418i« 

^aicatai ^8® C2t58 ®r44ir4C88 I «19141 |lS4: 

8t^c«^ ^'S'la^rafas 8s1 ^fiain ^taiiira 8'?^ 
fi|f?I5 ?8, ,? fi|i|?1*t 4l®tc® 4148^9 

?®tl4l f84l ®812t1<8l ®f49i 51841 8H ! 

418C-Sir4« 8afC4ir488 '4®®8 f8 88^ 

<8 4f»H'« 81C4 ! 

4l84f89 451® ®(8l® ®r8C® 8fl4 89l4 

*1^1 t8J C4l8ir®« 4?41 ^lSc« 8lf88 ; '•’tl S'* 
4tc® 44f48'8® 4l4l4 85 'Slalfa'® 4^41 '!St4l4 
48:^8 ?tff4B ®rS4l rfr8 I 8at C88 85C® wflt'® 
8ir8C88, 4l4l4 8H1U ^451 8889 ^*1414 £8^ 
*(8t^C44 8^4a 8r44l8 ®f44l 8fC4 l»t?1^41 
^1[88 4ff8t8 8<8tt44 ®t8^i»4tf8£® 84514818 

®r<4i f4i5ca8 ! 814 ’jf^fta nt*f5i8r48<f*t» 

®^r®48f58 8888884«. £8^ 84lC84®l4 54*1- 
r®489lf8lW— 84858 4^41 4tf8 a'SHai 8884^8 
®r94i ^fSaiia 1 

8lt ^1414 «tl4tC48 844 8t4 8<4« 4tf4t5 
’4lf4t88 81 I f«r8 ^lOral 8tf8 ®li ®f4W 
8lf8C88, "Jtf® ^81 C44ltt8 4tf, 8f% f8l 
C44rtC8 1 «£4 r85Tf84®8 848 4[®8 ! 84>®« 

iltC44 aWtl^" 4!f8 888 ®f44l 8lf4® 8« I 8ff8 
®t48C8t8tl®I 8^ 8tPf4 8tf 4 ft® ftVt* ^188 
®lfetl4lff , 5t8« «t4t4 8ft« 81881 ®ft 8H ! 

85f84tC8 f®f8 81814 <*118 8C®4 



^9 ] 


'Q I 


^ 9 !i rn ’tfij’i ? 

'*!'?« ’11'^ r*??!’!: •f«5?? I 
fi'Wfl: 4t»i5 I 

4ws( C'st’itt’^ c^ f<r55ti« 

*ffai ■sfti %ni«l ®ir>?c« ’ftt? ^1 -, c^tvf4 
’?S src«fl ’I’t* > 1 «I C>)t ^19 aflMa 

t.^9. ’Ffssl ^ir»l3' 'JS.f’r «t9tt9 ?^1 

f^stf I ^t9t4 war 'rt»it?5ft»i <&f iJt9ii=j 

f^9i? VHI 9f«9i Nar® ! 4'^, c-sfitfl 

9^9 "itc® 9« 4f?, SR<>( Sff9 sw- 
eats, cn 9 c»i ^5f«rf^ "iJi «r'lc« 

55 ' 5 [i ^?c*i ’»T?t 9 r^ 9 f« ! ' 5 _f>r 4 91(^3 

9 * ifl-® C 3 f 1 »ir 9 I 9 'Slt^^c*! ?” 


9s>9 'Bf^^flwtfr® 9t9c«f9‘ 4=^11 98tn«r- 
MWS t>1 Oil ^^9 I ?191 «n'199 

9^91 '9«:*19 9tC« 

9191 9t«>1«t9 ^H1?C»I9 1 f«f9 ^«9 fl99 
a? '^*191 »f«91 CWf9C'«f|l»l9, ^99 

^?Sl *1919 >1??9 «l?>li9IM1 “D^ '»f991 f'f9l 
&*'?:9 ’1»H'® f>lf»l91 >99 9^91 (;9»l I 

>ia1 'B99« ^|St'591 91'^'l<f999c4 ^ 19 % 

9f9C«f®C«19 I 

“^’lirift?^: * 191*1 I 

fM* f99W <199 f!»H*t*( II 
C9’8lf*l ♦I9«l»1t9 I 

'991 'S'St f9’9Hi1991»1 «’’ 

'il»lWt«ft»lj5I r^t, iil9I I 


^3| 


(*t9l9Il9’t« 9t99t9l59 ’9t»i‘l®l’19 

'9'91>11’19, rn-'«9tt 9C919C99 f’iN® I 

89^9 c*Aa ilijs* ^*lr5*t'ia c'lta 99 Hc 99 f9-?b' 
«l9f I ) 

*539ft« '5i9rt-«ii:5:i*=*lt^it« 

26 I I Kauai Lai Dhar’s Luihi. 

Dear Sir, 

Please accept my sinccrest con^ratulati nis 
on the honours just conferred on you by 

i?rntf H vfwr?? 1 ^Ift-tf 4 r»rf5r«ffc»rif i 


Ifis i\Taji!sty th«i kinj^ iMnpf.ror. V.jii are 
the uncrowned kinL^ of MeiijLjali authors 
and yvHir elevation to the cofn{)anif)nsliip is 
in reality a pival rcco-jniiion of the literature 
of H'jiij'al. May you be sf)aicd Ion" to en- 
able c>ur Bengali writers to profit by your 
pcr-^onal example anrl erudition. 

Calcutta. J Yoiirs sincerely 

I I 09 j S.\i I ai Chanoka V'lnvAiiiiusAN. 

91 9l9t* C9 

itCVCf ItftW f^f*! ’ir1<^l«>llt->l’IW ^^15 9591 fifC99 
9f99l '9l9tC» f9C99 »991 r99tftC»I9, f¥9 ^1919 9«yk, 
f«f9»l’9tC9^ C» Wfl ^fl«99 I - 6*MV| 






[ >•*! 


*1:5 I t 

>!?« I— 


»»fts ’^w ^fr wwtftia ^at»it« w, 

5^C»I, *1'® «5C^® 'Hi? '«f1'{f.73! 

^1551 jiUm I 

* » • If® *1*! i«»i I I 


*Hnlit(^-atijl1<»t»w^— 

*rw I tfm 

. * • • • iftca 'He? ®r9- 

:C«f*l r®® l^lt® f® CMsi ifa '(ffl ^f'Jlll 
••tlC®r« *11 I wif'tN 'll® •il’PItfl *l?>l1^t5 C«t>I 

V 0®t, r>'?if3 c«rf<ni ®t«H ’t*5t'«. *t"5t's. 

Sftntts*? ; 'itflia wt? cvc'f ® ranter*? 1 
wif^ «rt*i*itfl c*(t>it^^tc*i4 nf?® litec® 6t^— 
^{414 »1?*lt4wai *frs5t ffrcist^l ?^41 
»lf'9«1 «(1*lt4 SItM C5I»(*1 
»t<iW "it'i'itc® t'»iN»it‘f I •ifim 

C^tCI ^f’TH 'ifv’l. ■•(1 5l?®t4 ««l'irH 

f4*ltr>I®H ^«.*19 f’tlltc^ 'a«t*1'8 

{44Ct I <ii^ '»C«! 4l«r!f»l ’»'f 

’Rftw® ^119 9t4r?9l *tc<t9 ^tc«c? I 

♦rw’f v^rvtl C’l « fMSteS I iHf ffl9tc«, 

«itf%'e ’t®*«t», <49*1 c'r9!«H «i?9i fet*iifetr*i— 
C9 ’IW 9»»19fW9 'S6®91 41?— C*lt 

;«ltW9 »f99 rf91 'sif’lN 9191 r»lNc«C%«1,— ®t9T4 

•JtV® ^I5»I *11 I 9191, 9®«t9T 9T9tr»I 

•1tV9t 91 C»l9l¥fl ®9f9 f999»T 9tC9*1 91. 

9'S9I ®f«1 919 1 9t9t«*l9 

+ ^f9 99r99 “999191* 919199 9'«11't9 fi!C99 I 


C99rtf9® 
f59 «If'^Nl99 
C 99 « 9'51 I 


®}i!l\9 95t^it>IP 9st9jf9‘9t9OT9 *t3r I 

oa9? 9»l9t9 9?9 9f5 C9t-S ! 
99tft^9, ’ff*I9t®1 I 
4«t 91lf99 4®»i 9t®I I 

9 9919 f9t999— 

C9t9 99 9f*|f9 9(1919 ’J9t9ai •11^9U59 i 
9l199l9 f9®fe ■2119 9"l_‘r r99I1*lf®t *11^1^919 I 
C®99 CiI99 f%9 Vil « 9C919 4»-«>« J|9< »*• 
>i» nil niS1?C® 9119 91^ I 91919 nit9C9 9iC9®§l 
n«/'S' 59aH9 913® 99 9lt 9f99l, C'9C99 9'C9’t‘ 
nil9 9'9® "§919 n'l'?,"®’' 9sf«t® 9^9119 I C9^ 
^■91(5 C*tC9 atre? 9r99l 9lit^C'^ 9119919 91 I 
«lff9 ’J;^t9 9St9 f'ri'I 2t®H ®r9C® 

®f99ir*, 9f9 «t9t9 ^C9t C®t9 »l9l9^tf'r 

21919 9199, 9'5? ®t9 99 I '9l*l9t9 999 ^®f« 
^9Hl*^®t91 «rtf9, ®C9 999 a(9fa|9 9 ft 91 999 
C9f9t« 6lf91l1C99, ®99 >49i’l ^M1 991 ^1919 
*IC’I' 4C991C9 ^99® 9C9 I 4(19919 9'99 99l5l9 
r9r99l 9(9*1 ®ftt99 t 

199*19— 

9St9jf9"tt9«f I 









sw* > *1^? sn f%c»i ??it c^p?«. fw^ i 

??iT ^ 1 ^ ii» cw? fet^, si^fpr c«i^ h/» sw 'm^n I 

:>js^ t^i •/• I 



^8 ^0t9 S'lfem ftjll C 3 Fn ^w W I 

vjj > «T^»rrw i ^8 f®^i •/. ^ I 



c*rH •itiftfir 'TOoit’t %i ftmwci ’■rtc^rt’ir f? i 

^ > 1 ^ !•/« W Wf¥HfW > ttw H ^ V* ft ^ } 

f^ppi^s-ifci^iiPrat^ m "WW«t I 
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The only re ledy for Malaria and ail kinds of Fever witii Enlarge 
ment of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen, Etc. 
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'jc» '-y:^ r-ict® ; c’< ■'i-? ^5r >^(f?t'SH f«f3 

!«f'Sf8« ^\W'i!<H. .'^ i’- '!(l, ij'.H '5Sr;, •1tw;»l' 5ir?S'«!C^ '9>l*|'5 

'■ff'ifli .»i? ‘'i9f'»«fii’ I?!*- I ni.'ff ^la v 

■iSi'r iiin ^?i-.s'T 'J^T-■^t;^ls^^ .»! '^sbsiI* si, it?! / srtr’^fsis: 

fi|c« ^i?r?i' -?t>{iiist3)5rt ‘»f«t<!^ii«ii ..>! *'. 'ii-Jtgtcfe'? 

li'VKc?? tM'^t'!!'' ^'IVf ':C‘r>3 Ti« »1SJ -^ii- ?¥^ICi» i • « ♦ 96«! U|<t? •'I’lTC?!!^*!! 'H'f 

^WS •»IC<^^^ '»!9 llvsi 'll T t?‘! 'il?«l r>-'.)r.li '.‘HWi tf :tS>;5; ./,S.iJii5 »lf9l'l'5 i>n'3 5pf9C« ’!??’! 

^tffl 

>ft9'l I -tr<¥ir5C«<I S »!"»ri''r'5 i*!®!® ^r'®, 

■sff ^! ?»f?T¥> 1I«’j1 ’<119, ■5T?|« ^ 

^(iros^ c*f^ "f'S, ^ 5C«TI 

9!* I '«¥I^ 9f<rf»l1 tstr’l '99T'«fC<^’9 5!tJ. W*! '’t^ I CBtC^t Cfff9ltCS^ ^ 

?Itf9C95I9 C’t ’I*'!lf'?'*<t<(l4t9 '‘!f'?I»ll •!9-9i^9C^ ‘tSlf-l 5, (;9 *1519 ?|!;«r!311. «15! «!t®t 

*f«9 ? ''.n? ¥Si(if9: «Ii;« -^T*!® •Nini s®t C? -xi 

[tf?!® 9)9^1 ’J’fl?!!?! I '■ •f-.i ttfC^ ^l?!"*. ifTn'}'. 5' i I '<99^9 

<if91Ctr4 ’lew 

9if*i I ‘iltS'? ^9; '^si— -j«9 &f^l ^l*ii ! if? I :^8tt ((fat® 

^«!(! 919 I- §f. ’ITtC^Jf I 

9'991>caf4 ‘99'f'^*<'’ C9 -lt + !C9. C9 -aCVCfl, 5?l'?) ?S%,r®=1, «f191C‘f4 (§?< ^T*I1 

%itl< ! «i'^t'5,, S^i -Fac-siiiiilic s=i<.35Ep^-l i 

Ji 9«.»i9 “»!rf9c«i"< 'i;^?‘^‘<!«ftc(f4 ■‘atcatflfi! 9t?stt6 i- ifi^®t9 j§l|.s ??(C4t?fif9f 

T9Stf?C‘!T'r, i>i«t a*n9i ’&’i«t!’t'? %« •?l9tg‘l6i? s »f«ftir® If® 

c«9af4J»ii9 ■S<isi>!. ^caa-iT** 9^5i>fT<i, isn^gt (fJcoa^vn aia, 

itdffl, t9<jB C*lS ?tR “JfIf9®!"C'? «t;4« 9’5'S ®f9C4 I 

^nrt?l f®*? Si^i t99i ^ta ’itt’ta 9c«(( ‘9T'?!:®r’4 af?® 9?c»m. -nif^^i’a '•fffij’f 9ti^® sjrj 
f®9 -■(599 ?ct« i^siJ fet®l. £9T5 ^16 fel®! *tfitl£49, 'S(9t9lt at 9tl9 

(9{9®l4t 9?t9S| I fstsNt®'® fel®1 *Ilifttt99— 

^Tfw I 

^15, ?IT*(«R ta?r C’PR, ‘»T^"5C,f^, I 







^«1T ^11 0 I 

’»Cfl5f'!tTt^ TBii ^!«(5 I C-I^sf-T :? 

fsa ®(fitilf a® I ■ ^t<?l«ii 'ai«ii*t S'li 
r»'^t9 ■H5.4 ■s-5''<('- 


55|elSp . 

.'(J!, .il '21^?; ■ 

‘^TTls^^t=11? ■‘5*^1) ^ll» 

>!f5\-s •H'''ir^-; c*(i »•l•11'^>^‘^!^^'■^- iS'»ii 

ib‘3';|-^! Mif*? « 


I 'li^i I 

f^, <i) 

( ^8i*r3c?^ '2fTi>« « «r’5(C’iT- 

®«‘ 


^•(•1t9I-5'^--<li't«13 tB3>1’Itf5 -^5’rt^it 9t1-1W5 f51’l5»l5 -l!>« •!lT'( <S‘i -^’^M 

ftts >l«»lrw'<p >i)>i:5}5?r‘l 55J^eT 

*Jf'<T‘2 ^.^v ^f'TT'7 

’3*^9 9f^*f jS'S’l i •' • 


y\inrita B.i/,ar Painka :> lys, '* {\IM1 1 I ' l\< ) I ) i.K ,. 1 M).\ 

'Q 5C!!»t'*f'^ -"'H >r3*? 'iinrv, 

WtC"«, '$'>15^1 <^C< -ifts !*’ 

^ H* j f (i-nHTi? i 

Cf5C*JW9W9 ’1’^‘f N^*(5 »tsja«« ’J’lT'llCfl-a ■MC«lV'»'^ I -‘■I4''l C»C’1C>f<t 

^’tst’l '^t9 9tf59 W ^\t 1 

^IwStfe, 9!f»l^T«) I W5?f>lW »It«C3'3l, ^9’I^t’TW I 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 

BY 

NAOENDRA NATH MAZl^MDER, m. a., ». f .' 

professor^ Dacca Training iCotlege 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


E. E. BISS^ t. E. s. , 

Principal^ Dacca Training CoUegc, 

MACMILUAN & Co. 
Calcutta. 


Price Re, 


. Sif Gdbroodass Banerjea writes :-^“The book presents in > a welUarranged foriri^ani^ 
wttk^a short €6fhpass much usefuj infoniiation regarding ancient Hindu curturft.’* ^ 

Babu Hirendra Nath Dutta, M. A., P. R. s. sayst:j-“l have gone through it (Education in 
i^ncient India) with intere.st. You have broken iVftjv ground and opened up a fruitful atid 
in&resting field.” 

JCiiav ■ t ^ .. . _ . 


\ttcient and Medkeval HiiKlu.s in the sphere of EdutJition, it is eminently suited to serve jjs 
ih^fntroduction to the study' of the subject. 


e subject. 



ow *n|iii^ nil 5TV1I 

jiT^t w f<re»j Hi^ I 

( fiTi^nrw (3W«n cl>rpni 

ISIS ?ntwt« I wtww— i an*— n| irtNcss i . 


, 1 <4* firtiv ^ fw 'mwMj ) 

*'■<1*!^ cm t 


ITOw I* |ifH I . 
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— s wm */• c*^ I 

*TW5yr*— 5»^ c»iji I . ( 4c »i^«f ) ^ 

ramm mn i , ntfiifmtul cm i , ( wwfmi,' ^ 

gm^^ ^ 4t* c^mfij ) i mlN«t 

jwfira *ifv ^ 
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His Excellency’s Speech at the Foundation* 
stone Ceremony of the Vict<jry Menioii.il 
at Sadar Ghat, Dacca, on i8th August. 


1920 ... ... ... ... ... ... .... i. 

Bur (Journal of the F ist Indi.in Society) Sir Ifirv- v Ad.ims -n, K. C. S. I. . ... 6 \ 

Modern Conceptions of Art ... ... Dr. (i>unant,^a Nath Bmerjee, M.A, Pll. U., ^ ‘ 

r. u. .s. .\. Universilx- Lecturer in Ancient 


I list<»ry 


The Ghugrahati Copper-plate Inscription 
of Sainachara Deva and connected 

"question o.f later Gupta Chronology ... Nalini Kanta Hhattasali, M 

Curator, Dacca Museum 
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h is reqursterl that all articles intciicled for publication may be sent to Professor S. N 
Bhadra, Nyahazar, Dacca. 

All business communications and all complaints regarding non-delivery of th< 
Magazine should be addressed to — 

The Manager, “ DACCA REVIEW," 
Nayabazar Road, Dacca. 


N,B . — I take this opportunity of expressing our sincere gratitude to the numerous gentle- 
men of light and leadini;^ who have encouraged us in this venture, either by the assurance of 
their warm and sympathetic support or by offering to contribute to this Magazine. Among 
other we may mention the names of : — 


rhe Mon’blc Mr. P. C. Lyon, C.S.I. 

The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler, K. C. I. E. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Sip Shamshul liuda, K, C. I. E., M.A., B.L. 
I'hc Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sastra Vachaspati Kt., C.S.i., M.A., 


Fh Hon ble Mr. H. LeMe.suricr, (..S.l., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
„ Sir Henry Wheeler, K. C. I. E. 

„ Mr. R. Nathan, H.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., l.C.S. 

„ Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I. , C.I.E., M. .A. 
n Sir N. D. Beat son Bell, C.S.I., c.i.ic., i.e.s. 
„ Mr. J. Donald, C. I. E., 1. C. S. 

„ Mr. VV. W. Hornell, C. I. E., M. A. 

„ Mr. W. J. Reid, C.I.E., l.C.S. 

„ Mr. J. G. Cuniming, C. S. I,, C. 1. E. 

„ F'. C. French, C.S.I., l.C.S. 

W. A. .Seaton E.s<j., 1. C. S. 

D. G. Davies Esq.; 1. C. S. 

Venable Archdeacon W. K. Firminger, M.A. 

Sir John Woodroffe. 

Sir John Marshall, k.c.i.k., m.a., i.itt. d., f.s.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. C. De, C.I.E., B.A., l.C.S. 

„ Mr, L. Biiley C. I. E., I, C. S. 

H. M. Cowan, Esq. I. C. S. 

J. N. Gupta Esq., M.A. l.C.S. 

W. L. Scott, Esq., l.C.S. 

Sir. J. C. Bose, C.S.L, C.I.E. 

W. A. 1. Archbold, Esq., M.A., L.L.B. 

H. E. Stapleton Esq., M..A., B..SC. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY’S SPEECH AT THE FOUNDATION-STONE CEREMONY 
OF THE VICTORY MEMORIAL AT SADAR GHAT. DACCA. 

ON I8TH AUGUST. 1920. 

Nawab Sahib, and Ladh's and C-i - ntm mi.n, 

I am ^laci to have hecMi able in aceejit y«Mir invit.ition lo lay tiiis 
foundation-stone for more rt^isons ihin onr. In tlu‘ first plan’. I am 
glad to have been able to render this small servire as a mark <.>r my 
personal esteem for your (aniiuni ujunsmin. iIk* Naw.ib Kliwaja 
Muhammad Yusut Khan JiJaliadur. tc^ whom ilie it>wn of Dana owes so 
much. Tlu! Nawab Sahib is a man who s<-i iIb- compass wiiii-h was 
to guide him on his ( ourse through life when he was still a yoinvg man. 
and from the course which he then s<.‘t for himsell, he has nev<*r ve<*red 
The loadstone upon which he set the ne<‘dle of his compass was the 
welfare of the town and district of Dacca an»l the betiermeni of his 
fellow men. There is no need for me to tlwell in detail upon Ins public' 
services for they are well knowm to every oiu* of you. I^'or 27 years he 
has been a Municipal Commissioner, for 16 yoars he has been Chairman 
of that body, and for 34 years he served as a Mcanber of the District 
board, during 16 of which he has ably discharger] the onerr>us dutic:s of 
the Vice-Chairmanship. And from first to last, through fair wr-ather 
and through ft)ul, unmoved by the shifting winds of popul.ir oj)inion now 
biowing fair like the dancing breeze on a smiling sea, now raging fiercely 
like an angry hurricane over a stormy ocean, he has hrtld firm tin- helm 
of his life’s barque, wielding the great inlluenct* which he rightly 
possesses by virtue both of birth and character on the sirlr? of law and 
order, counselling a wise moderation at all times and in all places, S(!tting 
the example himself by folknving fearlessly the* path of the goIf]f*n me in 
To do honour to such a man is to do honour to ourselves. 

Then again. I am glad if) associate myself with tin? people Dacca 
in the raising up of a memorial, to mark the cessati<m of sii ifr- Jn tlie 
address which has just been delivered, it is stated that the tower wliich 
will be raised upon this site is to commemorate the happy event of iIb* 
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glorious victory of the Allied Powers. That victory is righty described 
as the "happie-st of events," for 1 shudder to think of the plight of 
humanity, had Germany and the Powers associated with her triuoiphed, 
and the principles fur which they stood been vindicated.. 6ut if this 
memorial is to “open a new page in the history of Dacca," as the Nawab 
Sahib has declared that it will, we must one and all bear ever in mind 
what exactly it is that we desire to commemorate by it. We desire to 
commemorate the victory of the Allies. But the victory of the Allies is 
in grave danger of proving barren unless it brings with it a cessation of 
strife. We must all, 1 think, have been grievously disappointed and, 
indeed, dismayed to find that the peace which we looked for has not yet 
flowered. What is it that is drying up the sap and withering the 
blossom upon the tree ? It is, 1 am, afraid, the wintry wind of suspicion 
and distrust, the storm of anger, hatred and all uncharitableness, which 
is raging over a distracted world. It is not even necessary to look 
beyond the confines of India to see that the sky is lowering and overcast. 
And in our thoughtful moments we must all of us realize that peace 
cannot (lower until the angry mutterings of the storm are stilled. Is it 
not time that we made a supreme and united effort to call a halt to the 
stirring up of strife Has humanity become no bankrupt in intelligence — 
to put it no higher — that she is willing to look passively on while all her 
activities and aspirations are blighted and brought to nought, in an 
atmosphere charged with never-ending current of hostility ? At such 
times as these, a terrible responsibility rests upon those who, whatever 
their motives, declare themselves by word or deed to be the disciples of 
a gospel of hate. Not by such means will the pain from which humanity 
is suffering be alleviated or the evil with which she is afflicted be rooted 
out. Nothing less than a determined and a united effort on the part of 
every one to dethrone this fettish of hate from the bad eminence to which 
it has been raised will be of the least avail. Let, then, this tower of 
victory be raised up as a tower of victory over hate. Let it commemorate 
in our hearts a real desire for a cessation of strife. It owes its existence, 
as the Nawab Sahib has told us. to a body of persons representative of 
a1I communities and of every denomination. ^ It is the offspring, therefore, 
of harmony and a symbol of unity. Let us see in it, when it is raised up 
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a pledge that henceforth all races, all classes and all creeds will work 
together for the common good. And let us chisel deep upon its walls, 
as also upon the tablets of our hearts, these worths “this monument is set 
up by the people of Dacca as a tomb-stone upon the grave of hate and 
as an abiding witness to the birth of peace and good will among men." 
Then may the people of Bengal exclaim in the words of a poet of 
ancient Rome — words which have come ringing gloriously down the 
chequered flights of human history — 7Honumentum acre perennius' 
— “Behold j we have raised up a monument more lasting than bronze," 
the monument of a divine impulse manifesting itself in this world of 
name and form as the spirit good-will — proclaiming to all peoples the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
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BURMA. 

By Sir Harvky Ahamson k.c.si 

When I landed at Bombay in 1S77 — 
an Indian civilian on my way, as I 
thought, to the Northern Provinces — I 
was considerably perturbed to find on 
reporting myself at the Secretariat that 
1 was posted direct to Burma. My 
acquaintances in Bombay were unable 
to give me any information about 
Burma, but their countenances betrayed 
the apprehension that they and I were 
parting for ever. On my way across 
India I happened to travel with a 
knowledgeable officer of my own service. 
He told me that the mosquitoes in 
Burma were as large as his fist. He 
corrected the depressing influence of 
this remark by assuring me that from an 
official point of view Burma was the 
best of all Indian provinces for promo- 
tion. “Why?” I asked. “Because,” he 
replied, “no one has ever been known to 
live five years in Burma.” Even at the 
pre.sent day the average Englishman, 


though he knows very little about 
Burma, will at least be positive that it 
is a place witli a dreadfully m.ilarious 
idimate. I am happily in a positi<Mi to 
tender myself as an exhibit to rebut 
these inexartiln(i«*s about the climate; of 
Burma. I lived thirt) -eight \ ears in 
Burma, was scarccl>' ev«;r ill. and en j 'N'ed 
every <lay of my timetliere. The truth 
is that there art; nnlieallliy slati«>ns in 
Burma as in every province <>f India, but 
that on the wIkjIc the climate is ;is 
salubrious a.s any in the East. In .soint' 
respects it is less trying than in most 
parts of India, because the inonSi*on 
breaks early and the hot seasi?n is 
shorter and less fierce than in India, 
and also because at all times of the year 
one can be assured of a fairly cool night 
in Burma. A night punka is never a 
a necessity, though it may often hr; a 
welcome luxury. 

As for mosquitoe.s, r)ne soon get.s 
acclimati/.cd to these inqileasant crea- 
tures, and in any cast; there are few 
places in Burma where they arc more 
offensive than in (Calcutta. I grant 
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that there are a few obscure stations 
where they are very odious, and these 
have ^iven a bad reputation to the 
whole province. 1 have a vivid recollec- 
tion of rny first visit to .Maubin. We 
had been playin" tennis, and were 
sittinj^ (.*nj'»yint^ a pei; in the twi- 
lij^dit. when liooin-buzz 1 a sound 
like an aeroplane invasion, and 
ev<Myone rush<‘<I t<) the nearest house, 
which like all houses in Maubin, was 
built lik(? a meat-safe, with every 
window, dfK)r, and crevice lined with 
sheets of [)erfnrated zinc. The sound 
came from clouds of mosquitoes which 
were wendinf^ their way across the river 
from the jungle opposite, a nip;htly 
occurrence, Strant^e to say, Maubin is 
a very healtiiy spot, the mosquito not 
heinj4 of the .Anopheles variety 

Ihirma was an unknown land in the 
remote da vs to which I have referred, 
and it cannot he said tliat she has yet 
emerged into the full blaze of publicity. 
Happy, the\' say, is the country which 
has not a history, but unfortunately 
a country which has no history does not 
excite very much interest in other 
countries. Burma has had to solve 
many problems, and there are many 
still to solve in connection with develop- 
ment, irri'^ation, revenue, education, 
crime, self-government, and a host of 
other subjects. But these are all purely 
iloincstic aflTairs of an iinexcitinjy nature 
that d'‘ not draw upon her the eyes of 
the world, j daresay that if Burma 
had done something desperate — if, for, 


instance, she had adopted India’s 
chequered course of political agitation — 
she would have been much better 
known to the world than she is. But 
happily her progress in the arts of 
civilization, though it has not been slow, 
has been peaceful, and consequently she 
has not attracted the attention which 
is due to her merits. As an illustration 
I may cite your own Association. The 
East India Assi)ciation had been in 
existence for many years, and over a 
hundred papers on Indian subjects have 
been read to large audiences. But 
though Burma forms a considerable 
slice of East India, being in fact little 
less in size than the combined areas of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces, only two papers on 
Burmese subjects have ever been 
presented. Do not suppo.se that I am 
attributing blame to your office-bearers 
for neglect of Burma. I know from 
experience how assiduous they are in 
r«)ping diffident individuals into the 
service of the Association. The result 
seems rather to be due to want of self- 
assertion by Burma itself. There are 
many retired officers of the services of 
Burma and many merchants who could 
find much of interest in their experiences 
to relate to an audience in this country, 
but they appear to have imbibed the 
unobtrusive spirit of the country of 
their adoption. 

Burma is the farthest east of the 
provinces of the Indian Empire. It 
stretches from Tibet in the north to far 
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down the Malay reninsula in the south, 
and from Assam and the iLiy of Jk*n^al 
in the west to China and Siam in the 
east. It has an area uf 231,000 sijiiaic 
miles, more than three times that of 
Bengal, but it has on!)- alxnit a fourth 
of the population of that province. The 
scenery of Burma is varied and very 
beautiful. There is a greenness in it 
which is restful and pleasing to the e\ e 
after the parched sombreness of India. 
The delta is, »)f course, Hat. and its rice 
plains do n<it differ in appearance from 
rice plains elsewhere, except that they 
are ever and again re lieved by pivdure- 
sqiie stretches (jf hjrestdand. As one 
proceeds farther north the views become 
more charming. The rugged moun- 
tains, the hills clad with verdure, the 
broad rivers, the magnificent forests, 
the glittering pagodas, the cosy villages, 
and the gaily dressed crowds make 
most pleasing pictures. Fhe coastal 
scenery is especially picturesque. 
There is no prettier spot on the whole, 
earth than the Mergui Archipelagej — 
Whose islands on its bosom lloal 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 

The tourist to the Kait usually lands 
in Bombay, travels through the N<irth 
of India first, and reserves Burma, if he 
ever visits it at all, for the end uf his 
tour. Consequently he generally ex- 
periences some discomfort from heat 
in his journey through Burma. He is 
reversing the natural order. He should 
begin with the south and gradually work 
north. His best plan, if he desires a 


good climate at all sl.iges, is to sail lioin 
Kiiglaiul in November diiccl lor 
Rangoon — pre!eiabl\’ by the Ihbby 
Line, which is as luxmious .md com. 
fortable as any V. and ( ). — .ind, hav ing 
s» en Burma, t(» take steamer loi ( ’.dcutta 
or Madras and continue his tuir 
northw.ird. 

The casual traveller will find rmu:h to 
interest him in Burma. 'I'lie exltuU to 
which he can see the countiy depends, 
of course, (U) the time al his disposal. 
If he has iinly a iMitiii dit t«i spare he 
can travid by rail from Uang«)on t** 
Myitkyina in tiie (‘xtreme n"rlh, halting 
for a couple of days at Mandalay, and 
return by river, a delightful trip which 
can he done with eveiy comfort. If he 
has more time on lunul there are many 
opportunities (>( leaving the beaten 
tourist’s track and gaininjr ;i larger 
experience i.>f of the count r\', its villages, 
and its people. Thomas Cook aiifl .Son, 
Rangoon, will provide him with itinera- 
ries. It will repay him to visit Ma^miyo, 
that most charming of hill stations, 
where it is never t»>o hot aiul never too 
cold, and where one is not perched on a 
precipice as in Indian hill res(jrts, but 
can drive, ride, and i^lay polo or goll 
f)n level ground. If our tourist is a 
sportsman he can he sure of a go 7 jd 
bag of snipe at various |)oint.s on liis 
route, or if he aspires to big game he 
may be able to .secure an elefjhant, or a 
bison, or a saing — a sf)ecie.s of wild ox 
peculiar to Burma— but liiggamc 
shooting requires some previous 
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arrangement. If he is a golfer he should, 
in passing through Rangoon, visit 
Mingalacioon, the best golf links in the 
East. If he has scholarly tastes he can 
ex[)lore the ancient relics of Buddhism 
at Pagan and other places. If he has 
no predilection in particular he will 
find in the bazaars and pagoda fetes 
and indigenous sports, such as boat, 
pony, and bullock races, and in the 
arts of the country, such as silver 
work, gold work, lacquer work, wood 
Carving, and silk weaving, much that 
will be new and interesting to him. 
And above all he will discover the charm 
of the petople of Burma. 

Ten millions of a population of twelve 
millions are pure Burmese. The Burman 
is nearer to the Chinese than to the 
Aryan in type. He is short in stature 
but sturdy and well built, and has a 
fair complexion for an Oriental. The 
women are pleasing in figure and 
featurc.s, and although a stranger from 
file West might hesitate to call them 
beautiful, he would readily admit that 
they arc comely and animated and 
attractive, that they know how to dress 
tastefully, and that they have the man- 
ners of a lady. 

^Vith a fertile soil and a rainfall that 
never fails, life is easy for the Burman, 
and he has no acute struggle for the 
means of existence, Consequently he 
is not given to hard work, unless the 
object interests him. He is generally a 
good-natured, careless, happy-go-lucky 
individual wlio takes no trouble about 


the morrow. Men and women are well 
clad, and they delight in gay colours 
and silk attire. There are few poor and 
no beggars. ♦On the other hand, there 
is no aristocracy of wealth. There 
are no great landlords, no hereditary 
aristocracy, and no tribal chiefs. One 
man is as good as another. 

It is a common fallacy that the 
Burman is lacking in courage. The 
truth is that he is naturally brave, but 
makes no cult of bravery. He is not 
ashamed to admit fear or to run away 
from danger. In the years following 
tix annexation of Upper Burma, 
when the whole country was in the 
throes of rebellion, the Burmese fought 
bravely, amidst every possible dis- 
couragement, with flint lock guns and 
soft iron swords against rifles and 
bayonets, It is only during the late 
war that the Burmese have become 
soldiers of our army, I have heard from 
a British officer who was present in 
Mesopotamia how the Burma Sappers 
and Miners threw a bridge across the 
Diala, under heavy fire, with 
their comrades falling around 
them, as steadily and skilfully as if 
it had been an operation of ordinary 
parade. The Burman is lavish in ex- 
penditure, and is not given to hoarding 
money. Lightly come and lightly go is 
his fashion. Any wealth that he may 
have accumulated he spends in charity, 
builds a pagoda, or a monastery school, 
or a bridge, or a rest-house, or digs a 
well, for by works .such as these he 
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believes that reli^ijious merit will In- 
credited to him. Tile amunnl thu> 
spent every year in Hiiim.i is enormous. 
The Uurman j^ives in tharjfy far mort‘ 
in proportion to his wealth than an\ 
other peo|)le. Unfortunately he is vers 
conservative in this respect, aiul camu»i 
readily be persuaded to j^ive h»r 
other than this stereotyped religious 
charities. 

The Burmese are liiiddhists by 
religion, and their form of Buddhism is 
very pure. They have no caste distinc- 
tions, no big<jtr)’, and no enmity to 
other creeds. Religions persecutie n is 
unknown. There are no priests pro- 
perly speaking, but there are thousands 
of monks, who live in the monasteries 
outside every village, and may be seen 
in the early morning begging their food 
on the streets. These monks are 
simply a community of anchorites 
searching for the truth. They never 
interfere in secular affairs, or in matters 
of state, or express an opinion on such. 
The reverence in which they are held by 
the people is very great. The Burman 
kneels while he addresses them, or when 
they pass him on the road. 

There are no dark places in the lives 
of the Burmese as there are in the lives 
of other Orientals, All is open to the 
light of the day in their homes and their 
religion. The women mix freely and 
openly with the men and take their full 
share in social and domestic matters, 
just as their European ::isters do. 
Nothing more free than a woman’s 


position in the married state can be 
imagined. By law she is the mi., tress 
of her own propeity and her own self. 
She is gitteii with a shrewd common 
.•^ense, anil l)as a ver)- keen idea of what 
she can do best, and what things she 
sluuild leave to her husband. She is an 
industrious housc'wife. and an excellent 
shopkeeper. Speaking broadly it may 
be said tliat the retail trade of the 
country is in the hands of wiunen. 

The Buimesc are a very adaptable 
people. They are not hidehoimd by 
custom, as many Oriental races are, anil 
they are evi i read)' to take np new ideas 
when they think that any practical 
advantage can be obtained from lliem. 
For instance, the co-operative creilil 
system, whicli was introduced to their 
notice only a few yea is ago, has readily 
gained acceptance, and it is now not 
rare to find villages which have co- 
operative banks managed by the cultiva- 
tors themselves, and very efliciently, too. 
In Burma, as in England, a man feels 
no constraint to follow his father’s trade. 
The son of a cultivator may be a culti- 
vator, or a clerk, or a trader, or even 
a member of the provincial civil service, 
and need never fear that the lowly origin 
of bis father will be cast up against him. 

The monk is the schooirna.ster of his 
village, but this is aside entirely from 
his .sacred profession. F^very man has 
attended a monastery school as a boy, 
and spent a part of his boyhood as pupil 
or acolyte. He has lived there with the 
monks, and learned from them the 
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elements af education and a knowledge 
of his faith. There are very few 
Burmese whf) cannot read or write. For 
want of practice the art may be lost, but 
it has been acquired. Tlie education is 
nut very clet-p — reading and writing 
Burmese, very simple arithmetic, and a 
great deal of religion. Every Bnrman 
knows by heart large portions of the 
sacred books. 

But while primary education, such as 
it is, is almost universal, higher edu- 
cation is very backward. No Burman 
has yet passed the competitive examina- 
timi for the Indian Civil Service. Burma 
has no University, though it is on the 
eve of obtaining one, and has hitherto 
been dependent for the higher learning 
on Calcutta University. It may be 
doubted whether the total of Bachelor- 
ships of Arts acquired by Burmans has 
yet amounted to four hundred. If the 
Bar be excepted, the Burmans who have 
qualified for the learned professions 
might be counted on one’s fingers, and 
even in the legal profes.sion no Burman 
has gained any very marked pre- 
eminence. 

In the times of the Burmese kings 
the central Government was weak, but 
local government was strong. From 
the governors in the provinces you came 
straight down to the village and its 
headman. Each village was a self- 
governing community. And so it 
remains, as far as may be, under British 
rule. The headman holds his appoint- 
ment from above as a matter of form, 


but he is chosen by his fellow-villagers 
as a matter of fact. Some of the prin- 
cipal taxes are assessed and collected 
by the villagers themselves. The 
Government merely fixes the total. 
The villagers then appoint assessors 
from among themselves, and decide how 
much each household should pay. A 
coolie might pay two rupees and a 
trader as much as fifty. So well is the 
assessment made that complaints against 
the decision of the assessors are unknown 
Though there is much to acimire in 
the life and character of the people, the 
Burmese have all the faults of an ex- 
citable and impulsive race. They are 
inveterate gamblers, and betting is the 
.soul of every sport. They are as fond 
of a row as the Irish, and they are easily 
provoked to wrath and too ready to use 
the nearest weapon, be it a club or a 
knife, on the slightest provocation. They 
are especially prone to committing 
crimes of violence. Dacoity, or gang 
robbery, is an national failing, and is 
regarded by the young blood as a form 
of sport. Some of these dacoities are 
terrible crimes, involving not only mur- 
der, but the torture of old or young, 
men and women, for their treasure. 
When a Burman sees red he can be 
very savage. Another fault in a 
Burman is his immense conceit. He is 
willing to yield the palm to a European 
but regards himself as far superior to 
any other Oriental. The Burman rustic 
is credulous and superstitious to a 
degree. Petty rebellion against the 
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British Govei nment is not an uncommon 
event, and it is always based imi super- 
stitious credulity. Ai^y daring advcMi- 
turer, by the exercise of some deceptive 
sleight of hand which is attributed to 
magic, by the twisting into a meaning 
of his own of some obscure prophery, 
and by the pretence that he is the 
reincarnatit)!! of a king, can win the 
confidence of hundreds of ordinarily 
sensible men who are ready to follow 
him in any mad enterprise of rcbclliun, 
fully persuaded that when the first shot 
is fired supernatural tigers and ele[)hants 
will rush from the jungles and ensure 
victory. This is nrJ an (‘xaggcr.-ted 
picture. I can recall at lei^ist three 
occurrences during the time* that 1 was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma between 
1910 and 1915. 

With many virtues and not a few 
vices the Burmese are a most likeable 
people. I have never met anyone who 
ived among tlumi who has not felt their 
fascination. The)’ are full of fun and 
laughter, and are ever hospitable and 
kindly. The stranger who visits their 
homes is always welcomeil. I recall many 
pleasant hours spent under the banyan 
^ree in villages where I was a complete 
stranger, conversing with the Hurmans 
who sat around me, listening to their 
gossip and laughter — for there is never 
a crowd in Burma without laughter — 
and regaling myself with the milk and 
honey and cheroots which their hospita- 
lity had provided for my entertainment. 

I will now turn to a different aspect 


of my subject — Burma as she appeals 
to the merchant and capitalist. 1 have 
time only to give the briefest review of 
her rich material resources in agriculture, 
forests, and minerals. Agriculture takes 
tl)e first place. The plains of Burma 
comprise wet zones in tl)e south and 
nortli, and a dry zone in the middle. 
The pre-eminence of Burma as a field 
for agriculture lie,s in the fact that the 
rainfall has never been known to fail. 
In the wet /ones one agiicultural year 
ma)' be a little belter than another, but 
there is never a bad year. In the dry 
zonej tlie rainfall is more variabhy and 
there ixni occasional seasons (jf short 
crops ; but scarcit) amounting to famine 
which is s»> common in India, never 
occurs in Burma. 

Th(* annually cropped area of Burma 
exceeds fifteen million acres. Most of 
it depends .solely on natural rainfall 
Less than 9 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly 
by large Government canals in the dry 
zone. More than two-thirds of the 
cropped area is under rice. Burma is 
the chief granary in the world for the 
export of rice. Burma rice forms the 
bulk of the Western world’s .supply ; the 
annual export approaches three million 
tons. The methods of cultivation are 
primitive, and are exaety the same as 
they were hundreds of years ago. Even 
the use of manure is almost unknown 
except in the rice-plant nurseries. 

Other agricultural products are .sesa- 
mum, millet, beans and pulses, ground 
nut, cotton, inai/e, wheat, gram, rape, 
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chillies, sugar, tobacco, betel-nut, fruits 
of numerous kinds, and rubber. Most 
of these are capable of large expansion. 
Rubber is a comparatively new industry, 
the tapped area scarcely yet exceeding 
twenty thousand acres. In the south, 
especially in the X^nasserim division, 
the soil and the climate are very suitable 
to its growth, and when the country 
becomes better provided with means of 
communication large extension may be 
expected. 

From this brief summary it will be 
seen that agriculture in the plains of 
Burma has already made large strides, 
but that there is ample room for further 
progress. It is probable that the supply 
even of rice can be much increased by 
the use of manure, and the adoption of 
intensive methods of cultivation ; while 
other agricultural products have a field 
open for expansion in area cultivated, 
selection of seed, introduction of new 
staples, and improved methods of 
cultivation. The uplands of Burma, 
chiefly the Shan States, are still for the 
most part virgin soil. They are suitable 
for wheat, potatoes, tea, and other pro- 
ducts of a temperate climate, and present 
a large field for future enterprise. 

Next to agriculture in importance 
come the forests of Burma, which are 
more remunerative than those of any 
other Indian Province. They are the 
storehouse of teak, from which the 
world’s requirements of this valuable 
timber are supplied. They comprise 
30,000 square miles of reserved forests 


and 120,000 square miles of unclassed 
forests, and, so far as teak is concerned, 
they are worked in accordance with the 
most approved scientific methods. 
Teak forests are exploited partly by 
departmental agency and partly by 
private enterprise. In the latter case the 
forests are leased to timber firms, which 
fell and extract trees selected and 
marked by the forest officer, and use 
them for the supply of their saw-mills. 

During the war timbers other than 
teak have been exploited on a large 
scale for military purposes in India and 
Mesopotamia. There are enormous 
quantities of such timbers, for which a 
remunerative market has not yet been 
found, but which will probably find a 
sale in Europe when freights have been 
reduced to a normal rate. Indeed, 
many of these timbers may be more 
useful in the West than in the East, 
becau.se the chief objection to their use 
in the East is that they are subject to 
depredation by white ants. 

The forests of Burma contain much 
wealth in minor forest products, none of 
which has yet been largely exploited 
except cutch. Among minpr forest 
products may be mentioned bamboo.s, 
canes, fibres, barks, wood-oils, carda- 
moms. myrobalam.s, and lac. Vast 
quantities of gums, resins, dye-stuffs, 
and tanning materials are still waste 
products. The attention of the Forest 
Department has hitherto been directed 
mainly to teak. In other timbers and 
minor produce a large field Is still open 
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for the development of the forest wealth 
of Burma. 

Burma has also immense mineral 
resources, much of which is potential, 
as it is still in the "round. 

Will Burma ever become a "old field ? 
It would be rash to predict that it will, 
but there are indications that it may. 
Gold is washed down by many streams, 
and there are some who make a preca 
rious livelihood by extracting it from 
the silt. Dredgin" for gold was carried 
on by a company in the upper reaches 
of the Irrawaddy, and though commer- 
cial success was not attained the com- 
pany had a vitality of twclvf; years, and 
not a few thousand ounces of gold was 
won. An attempt was made to win 
gold from (juartz, which was ahandoned 
after the extraction of 1,250 ounces. 
These are indications that there must 
be much gold in the province, but it 
has not yet been discovered in remuner- 
ative quantities near the surface. 

Coal, chiefly of inferior quality is 
found in many place.s, but some of it, 
in localities at present commercially 
inaccessible, has been reported by the 
geological survey as being about eciual 
in quality to Raniganj coal. 

Tin has for long been worked in the 
extreme .south of Burma, but, unfortun- 
ately, it occurs in a locality devoid of 
means of transport. It is believed that 
it will some da>- be worked with com- 
mercial success. Jade stone is found 
in considerable quantities in wild tracts 
in the extreme north of Burma, and is 


worked by native melhod.s. It finds an 
unlimited market in China. 

Rubies, s|)inels, and sapphires of first 
rate qualit\’ occur at Mognk, where the 
Ruby .Mines (.'ompan\' cariiv's on its 
work. 'l‘hr introduction of the artificial 
inhy, which at a sh«rt <list:mre is iindis- 
tinguishalde from the hmI stone, has 
militatt‘d against the company’s success. 
Judging from tlnr quotations of its 
shares on the .Slock hixchange, the 
company appears to he coming into a 
new era of prospcTity. 

ihirma has immefise wealth in petro- 
leum. The annexation of I’pper Burma 
in 1SS5 V)rn\ight into prominence the 
oil wells of Venan?..;yaung, which had 
loi^g been worked b)' tlur Burmese by 
pritnitive methods that drew oil only 
from the higher strata. This field and 
(Others that have been discovered an! 
now workecl by British rnm|>anies, and 
give an an final yield of .V >0.000/ )0() 
gallon.s. 

Wolfram is found chiefly in Tavoy 
district, and before the war the whole 
suppl\’ went to Cierman)’, from which 
country all tungsten used ifi F.ngland 
was obtained. The war gave afi imp(!- 
tns to its extraction, and in 1917 as 
much as 4,cx:)() tcjiis was shipped to 
Kngland. The Tavoy fi»dd produces 
one-tliird of the world’s output. 

Silver, lead, and zinc are extracterl 
from the 15 urma Ciorporalion’s mine at 
Bawdwin, which promises to be one of 
the big mining propositions of the 
world. 
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Of all these mineral products oil is 
the only one that has yet reached a 
great commercial success. But other 
mineral resources are very promising, 
through they are at pre.sent mainly in 
the prospecting stage of development. 

The progress of commercial develop- 
ment in Burma is Sf)rely retarded by the 
absence of adequate means of communi- 
cation, Nature has given the province 
a fair complement of waterways, but to 
serve an area ncar!\' twice the size of the 
United Kingdom she has only i,6oo 
miles of railway. Her deficiency in roads 
is even more marked. The total lengtli 
of roads is put down on paper as only 
2,000 miles, and most of these arc not- 
worthy of the name and are fit only for 
bullock-cart traffic. Burma has hitherto 
been the Ciiuhtrella of Indian provinces, 
iincarcd for by the distant Government 
of India, who h.ive turned a deaf ear to 
her requests that a larger share of her 
revenues should be devoted to her own 
development. The first re<|uircment of 
the province is iVK^re railways and an 
adequate system of roads to carry the 
produce to the railways and rivers. The 
lack of transport facilities is a deterrent 
to the influx of capital, without which 
the great potential resources of Burma 
cannot be developed. She may be 
expected to have a great commercial 
future when the Government of India 
wake up to the fact that in a country 
rich in material resources expenditure 
on communications is as productive of 
wealth as any other outlay of capital. 


A lecture on Burma confined to a 
limit of forty minutes must necessarily 
be an incomplete production. I have 
been able only to sketch some prominent 
features of the province and its principal 
race of inhabitants. My hope is that 1 
may have induced some of you to seek a 
deeper knowledge of an interesting 
country and a delightful people. I will 
conclude with a wt^rd on constitutional 
reform, a subject which is of considerable 
interest to the pn^vince at the present 
time. 

Burma was excluded from the Indian 
Reform Scheme for the reasons that her 
people are in a different stage of political 
development, and that as yet the desire 
for elective institutions had not arisen. 
A promise, however, was given in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report that Burma 
should have an opportunity of partici- 
jjating in the reforms so far as they were 
applicable t<^ her circumstances. This 
promise awakened the national pride. 
It was felt that Burma could not be 
contented to remain in a condition of 
tutelage while other provinces were 
obtaining a large measure of indepen- 
dence. It also aroused considerable 
apprehension. It was feared that if the 
opportunity were not seized, Burma 
might come to be ruled by an Indian 
Government largely controlled by Indian 
politicians. Perhaps the latter was the 
more powerful influence, for Burmans 
have always been strongly averse to 
having Indians placed in authority over 
them. 
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There are not a few reasons why the 
path to seH-governmeiit may be expected 
in the long run to be smoother in Burma 
than in India. I have mentioned some 
of these in describing the character of the 
Burmese. Burma has no caste system 
and no religious cleavage. Her monas 
tic institutions ensure the diffusion of a 
limited type of primary education. Her 
people readily adapt thenistdvcs to new 
conditions, and are not hidcbvjund to 
custom. Her women are free and 
untrammelled. The masses are intelli' 
gent, and live up to a high standard ol 
comfort. The [)e<>ple are so luunogenC' 
ous that practically a single language 
will carry one throughout the country. 

Nothwithstanding these favourable 
conditions, l^urma is at present far 
behind India in fitness for self-govern- 
ing in.stitutions. In India the demand 
of the educated classes for representative 
self-government has been agitated for 
more than fifty years, which has resulted 
in a considerable deveh^pinent of politi- 
cal education. In Burma, until the 
publication of the Reform report, no 
Burman had ever dreamed of self-govern- 
ment for his country, nor had any 
indication been given that even the 
intelligentsia desired it. Political edu- 
cation in Burma is absolutely non-exis- 
tent. In India the educated classes, 
though not forming a large proportion 
of the total population, arc numerous. 
I have already commented on the back- 
wardne.ss of general education in Burma 
The standard of higher education iff 


much lower in Burma than in India. 
The educated classes, such as they are, 
are very few in number, and most of 
them are in Gi>vernment service, and 
therefore ineligible for the field of poli- 
tics, for almost the sole object of educa- 
tion amoi\g the Burmese hitherto has 
been to obtain an apf>ointmenl in the 
Services. There are Kngli.sh new.spaper.s 
in Burma edited aful managed by 
Knglishmen. but the Burman Press ha.s 
l:>een entirely vernacular. Until consti- 
tutional reform was mooter!, it confined 
its attention to r<*ligious matters, and 
cr>fUairu‘d no criticism of the action of 
Government. Not even iti local public 
affairs have Biirmaiis hitherto shown 
any interest. In respect of political 
development aiul general education the 
intelligentsia of Burma are iiX least fifty 
years behind the intelligentsia r)f India. 

There are the considerati«)US which 
the TJeutenant-Governor, Sir Reginald 
Craddock, had in view when he formu- 
lated hi.s scheme fi>r the first step to 
self-government in Burma. It gives a 
large measure of local self-government 
to both urban and rural tracts, provides 
a legislative assembly, on which all 
classes, communities, and intcrest.s are 
represented, mostly by election and 
partly by lu^mination, introduces all 
urban ratepayers and almost all rural 
taxpayers to the Vf)te, and associates the 
people with the Executive Government 
by the appointment of nominated non- 
official chairmen to preside over boards 
for the conduct of business. The effect 
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of the scheme, if it comes into operation, 
will be to give to the representatives of 
the people a considerable influence, but 
no greater actual power, in shaping the 
policy of Government than was given 
by the Morley-Minto reforms in the most 
advanced provinces. The popular asse- 
mbly will, in its first stage, be a school 
in which the art of politics may be 
learned, rather than an authority exer- 
cising any direct power of self-govern- 
ment, The scheme is a tremendous 
advance on all that is past. I believe 
that it satisfies the elders in liurma, but 
it by no means meets the aspirations of 
the Young Burma party, who ask for 
at least as large a measure of reforms 
as has been given in the most advanced 
of Indian provinces. 

In what shape the scheme will emerge 
from the Government of India and the 


Secretary of State has not yet been 
determined. 1 do not blame Young 
Burma for its aspirations. It is in the 
essence of politics that there can be no 
progress unless there is an advance party 
asking for more than can be immedi- 
ately granted. But wiser heads will 
reflect that there is danger in inordinate 
haste. It requires no great measure of 
education to exercise a vote, but if a 
party is to be entrusted with powers of 
government there must be in it a consi- 
derable leaven of men who po.ssess 
general education and political experi- 
ence. It is in this respect that Burma 
is at present behind India in its fitness 
for self-governing institutions. Burma 
has a hopeful future in the path of 
reform but she has a long leeway to 
make up, and the initial pace must 
necessarily be slower than in India. 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS 
OP ART, 

A process of denationalisation is 
1. 1 king place in all the arts. They are 
becoming internationalised. The theatre 
is growing cosmopolitan, so also liter- 
ature. Each country welcomes to the 
boards of its stage, as to its book- 
shelves, the works of other nations. 
And this free-trade is based upon the 
recognition that the ideas and motives 
which form the basis of drama and liter- 


ature of to-day arc the common property 
of ihe age. Meanwhile the artists of 
each nation make some peculiar racial 
contribution to the common thought, 
which is thereby • broadened and 
deepened. 

Everywhere there still persists, with 
more or less vigour, the Academic or 
Classical conception of the ‘Tdeal^ 
motive, but it is more or less modified 
by the prevailing Naturalism. Every- 
where the older conception of the 
Historical motive, as centred on the 
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history of the past, is yielding tt» 
pictures of actual life, which represent 
the history of the future in the making. 
A similar motive to render life as the 
artist sees it and feels it has banished 
the older form of genre, in whicli tht! 
painter invented humorous or “ charac- 
teristic’* situations, cast his play, traii^ed 
his actors and staged the whole 
according to theatrical traditions 
Similarly it is no longer the fashion t«>. 
invent landscapes, or to transform nature 
so as to make it confi)rm to set princi 
pics of composition. The artist '•tndies 
nature intimately renders her natural 
appearances and inleiprels her moods. 
Equally, formal composition and set 
display have been eliminated from 
portraiture. The artist’s motive is to 
seixe and portray with straightforward 
directness the actuality of his subject. 

In a word, Naturalism has become the 
basis of all modern art. On the other 
hand, artists build variously on this 
foundj^ion. Some arc satisfied to limit 
their portrayal to the externals of the 
facts, and do so in one of the two 
ways : either they will make much of the 
details of the facts, or they will seek to 
comprehend the totality of the facts and 
render the impression as the eye receives 
it at a single glance. But again, there 
are others, whose vision extends bey- 
ond the facts, who correlate the facts, as 
Millet did, to some larger issue or to 
some principle of life, who, in the new 
use of the word are Realists. . And these 
again, may render their interpretation of 


life, with a reliance either upon details 
or upon impressionism. Thc.se Realists 
are practical idealists of the age. Mean* 
while there are other idealists, distingui- - 
slied alike from the latter and from the 
Academic blealists, who as I’uvis-dc- 
(‘havarjiu's did, create a world of their 
own imagination and |.)eople it with 
cnN'iturt‘s of their own spirit. It is a ' 
world tranj>rigurcd, but not transformed; 
and its inhabitants are not far removed 
fi\*m it in the llesh .ind may be wholly 
one in spirit, with us. Puvis’s work in 
the main was ilecorative, and it is to 
the decorative treatment of mural spaces 
that this tnore abstract rendering of the 
realities of life is specially adapted, 
b'or it thereby fits the peculiar charac- 
ter of archit(‘cture, which is abstract in 
the sense that it is nc»t based, as are 
painting aiul sculpture, U|)on the more 
or less faithful representation i>f nature. 
The primitive builder may have derived 
certain hints from nature, and later the 
architect may have gained from the 
same source the suggestion of certain 
principles, such as the beauty of repiti- 
tion, rhythm and so forth. But the 
art which he gradually evolved has no 
counterpart j'n nature ; it is the creation 
of the artist’s own imaginatior», adapting 
it.self to the needs and conditions of life. 
Architecture being in thi.s sense abstract^ 
it is fit that the embellishments, whether 
of Sculpture or Painting should also be 
characterised by a certain abstraction, 
otherwise there is danger of a conflict 
of feeling. In a word, decoration should 
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not be independent of, but subordinated 
to the whole of which it is a part. 
These are main motives common to the 
whole of painting to-day. 

In the modern age, the barriers are 
broken down between the various nations, 
art has been internationalised. And what 
is true of motive is no less true of tech- 
nique. The various processes of painting 
have become the stock-in-trade of all 
artists, independently of nationality, for 
each anywhere to adopt whichever .suits 
his temperament ; and with the know- 
ledge that, should his personality be 
strong enough to originate a method of 
his own, it is liable to be adopted by 
others. In c(>n.s(juence of this free-trade 
in ideas and methods, the number of 
painters in recent yei\r.s has enormously 
increased. 

Thus the modern revival in Italy has 
for its prophet in Signor Fortuny, and 
the historical canvas is represented in 
the art of Francesco Michetti, while 
Giacomo Favretto and Tito Conti are 
the most conspicuous exponents of the 
rococo. On the other hand Naturalism, 
in its treatment of present-day life, is 
the tpotive of Ettore Tito and the 
figure-subjects of Luigi None, Telemacho 
Signorini and Alberto Fasini. But the 
most brilliant of all his contemporaries 
is Guiseppi Boldoni. A great deal of 
modern Naturalistic painting in Italy is 


characterised by a regard for the accu- 
rate repre.sentation of details and also 
by sentimentality. 

But during the nineteenth century and 
after, France became more than ever 
the artistic leader of the modern world, 
and Paris, the clearing-house of nume- 
rous motives which from time to time 
as.serted themselves as ruling principle.s. 
The Naturalistic and Impressionistic 
motives have been followed in quite 
recent times by the so-called Neo- 
Impre.ssionistic. The leader of this 
departure was Gustave Courbet. Me 
made no secret of his contempt for 
academic training and exercised a 
complete freedom from traditional 
staiularils in his attitude towards the 
old masters, Raphael, Botticelli, Giovanni 
Bellini etc. He asserted that it was 
ridiculous for a painter to portray a 
scene that he had not viewed with his 
own eyes ; that the only true scope of 
the painter’s art was that which he had 
personally studied. He was followed in 
this Neo- Impressionistic movement by 
Meissonier, Lapage, Bavin and Ribot in 
France, by Millais, Rossetti, Hunt and 
Burne-Jones in England, and by Adolf 
Menzel, Wilhelm Liebel, Makart and 
Knaus in Germany and perpaps by Ravi 
Barma and Nanda Lall Bose in India. 

Gauuani.a Nath Banerjeb, 
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TOPOGK vPIlV. 

As Jilread)' pointed out, Var.ika 
.Mandala was the name of the district, as 
is evident from such expressions as : — 
tanniyuktaka Varakamandalc 

Visyapati ^^aviitruka, (the district officer 
appointed by him in Varaka Mandala 
was Tavittruka) Varakamandnla-visny- 
dhikarnnasy ( of the Court of tlie 
distiict of Varakamandala). Mr. Pargi- 
ter*s conclusion as to the position of 
Varakamandala on the map is as 
follows : — 

“There would thus have been a larj^e 
region between the main stream or 
streams of the Ganges on the west, the 
Brahmaputra on the east and the sea on 
the south. Its northern limit was pro- 
bably Baind ; that region no doubt 
constituted the Mandala or province of 
Varaka.” 

I am in substantial agreement with Mr. 
Pargiter and I think that he is right in 


rs 

thinking that Varendra is derived from 
the same root. The word V’^araka is to 
be found in Sanskrit dictionary and it 
means, obstructing, oppo.sing. I think 
the word Varaka nIh uld be taken to 
mean, an area of land lying between 
and separating two rivers ; Mandala 
means a ('ollcctinn . and a group or 
l ollection of small areas 1> ing between 
rivers would be tint district of Varaka 
Mandala. V'riiaka may also be taken 
in the sens** of lint deltaic land that 
obstructs and alters tlie current of a 
river. V'araka mandala would then be a 
groiij> of deltaic ar(‘as. In whichever 
sense it is taken, the meaning i.s the 
same and Varaka Mandala would be 
the tract represented by the modern 
districts i)l I'aridpur and Hackerganj, 
almost indentical with what was ancient- 
ly knr)wn as Vang a. 

Where was Navyavakasika, the 
provincial capital ? It was m)t in exis- 
tance in the third year of Dharmmaditya 
when Sthanndatta was the Governor ; 
but the next governor Nagadeva had 
his headijuarters at Navyavakasika, 
which fre-m the very name afjpears to 
have l^ecn a recently founded town 
(luring the reigir of l^harmmaditya, in 
the interval between the plate A and B 
published by Mr. Pargiter. 

Up to the present time, we know of the 
following old sites, the antupity of 
which dates from the time of the Guptas, 
(i) Paundravaidhana, at present known 
as Mahasthan in the Hogra district, 
it has been an important place from 
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the (lawn of history in India. As 
appears from the Damociarapura plates, 
it was the headquarters of a Bhukti in 
Gupta times, and the Bhukti continued 
to be called after Paundravardhana to 
the end of the Hindu rule in Bengal, 
though its area seems to have been 
much enlarged in the latter day.s. Gupta 
gold coins have been found from time to 
time in and about Mahasthan. 

(ii) Kotivarsha, variously called 
Bangad, Sonitapiira, Devakot,— known 
by the last name during the days of the 
early Muhammadan rulers. It was an 
old town, situated 14 miles south of 
Dinajpur. It was a district Mead 
quarters in the Gupta period. 

(iii) Kotalipara, which is at 
present a Pargana in the district of 
Faridpur. The old settlement was in 
and about the old mud-fort there, on 
the vicinity of which the Ghugrahati 
plate cf Samachara Deva was found. 
Numerou-s gold coins of the Gupta 
emperors have been found outside the 
western pay or embankment of the fort. 

(iv) Sabhar in the Dacca district, 
containing imposing ruins of a tradition- 
al King called Harish Chandra. Numer- 
ous gold coins of the Tmitation Gupta’ 
type have been found from Sabhar. The 
place contains a fort probably about yx> 
yd.s, in length from north to south. A 
water course branches off from the river 
Bangsai about 2 miles above where the 
fort stands and after running behind the 
eastern part of the site of the old town, 
turns to the west and reenters the 


the river just below the southern face of 
the fort. This canal, which is undoutedly 
in part artificial, is locally called Kata- 
gang, the dug-out river. The ruins of 
the royal palaces and temples are situat- 
ed on the south east corner of this 
enclosure, outside this Kataganga. 

(v) Karnna-Subarnna, capital of 
.Sasanka, at present known as Ranga- 
mati or Kansona, about 6 miles south of 
Hehrampur in the Murshidabad district. 
Gold ci)ins of the Gupta type have been 
found from time to time from the 
vicinity, two of which are known to be 
of Vishnu and Jaya. ( R. D. Banerjee. 
History of Bengal. Part I, P. 69. f. ) 

The ruins of Navyavakasika, unless it 
has since been completely diluviated 
must be identified with one of the five 
old Gupta settlements we know, Ai>a-‘ 
kasa means an opening, an aperture, and 
its derivative avakashtka may very 
well mean a Khal, a canal, a water 
course ; and the whole name Navyavaka 
stka would mean ( the place provided 
with ) a new canal. The name of 
Noakhali, the present head-quarters of 
the Noakhali di.strict of Bengal, is almost 
a literal vernacular translation of the 
Sanskritic Navyavakasika. The proxi- 
mity of the place to Kotalipara would 
lead one to suppose that this was the 
site of Navyavakasika ; but as far as I 
know, Noakhali is a modern place with 
nothing of antiquity about it. So we 
must try the known old sites enumerat- 
ed above. 

The famous sites of Paundravardhans^ 
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Kotivarsha and Karnna Subarna cannot 
be thought 'of, as they were famons 
enough in their known names to allow 
of the supposition that they evr^r 
changed their names for Navyavakasika 
The head-quarters of the proviiue in 
which Varakamandala was included 
cannot, moreover, have been so far 
away. 

We have therefore no other option 
than to choose l)etween Kctali(>ara and 
Sabhar 

Of these two sites, it is easy to prove 
that Kotalipara is the older one. Below 
we shall show that the fort at Kotalipara 
dates from a period previous to the 
Guptas, but the discovery of the gold 
coins of the Gupta emperors exclusively 
from this site and only coins of the 
Imitation Gupta type from Sabhar 
tends to show that former is the more 
ancient of the two. The gold coins 
discovered at Kotalipara may Vje noticed 
here and it should be borne in mind 
that, the coins that we have come 
across are only a fraction of those that 
have actually been discovered. 

I. Gold coin of Chandra Gupta II 
discovered at the village of Guakhola, 
about three quarters of a mile west 
of the south-west corner of the fort at 
Kotalipara, in a field locally known as 
Sonakanduri. Wt. 127 5 Diameter 
*8. Now in the Dacca Museum [’resen- 
ted by Babu Nibaran Chandra Chakra- 
varty. 

Obverse: — King nimbate, looking to 
his right, a bow in the left-hand and 


armw held near its head by the right. 
Standard surmounte<l by Garuda visible 
on the hiic k-giound between the arrow 
.iiid the king. Below the left arm, 
Chandra in letters arranged one above 
the other. 

Rcv(‘rse: — Gixldess, nimbate, seated 
on a lotus throne, within a circle of dots 
partly preserved over the licad. A 
flower with a long stalk in her Icit hand 
and a noose in the right. On the left 
margin (»! the Cf>in, in a straight line, 
Srivikramah 

(2) (lt^ld coin of Skaiuia (lUpta found 
ill the same place* as No. 1. Wt, I42'3 
Diameter S6. 

Obv, king nimbate, looking to his 
right ; a bow hanging from the left 
wrist, I iglit hand placed over the point 
of an arn>w, the fingers slightly raised 
as if assuring ahhaya (protection) The 
Garuda standard on his right, from 
which a banner is floating in the air. 
Below the left arm, skanda. To the 
right ol the face the y of tya visible On 
the iefi margin (pa)rahUakarH — )<?. 

Rev. Goddess nimbate, sitting on 
a lotus sf;at, stalked flower in left 
hand, nf)f)se in the right. Legend on 
the margin, Kraviaditya. 

(Belongin to Babu Kamesh Chandra 
Sen. Head clerk, Madaripur Munici- 
pality) 

(3) Gold coin of Skanda Gupta. 
Wt 141*5 Diameter *86. 

Found in the same place as No. i 
and 2. 

Obv : — Same as No. 2. tyah '- isible 
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on the ri;.;ht of the king’s face. Legend 
on the left margin (pa) rahitaka 

Rev. Same as Nn 2. 

Belonging to Hnn’ble Sj. Ainbica 
Qharaii MaznmeJar of Faridpur. 

A'. B . — Another coin of Skanda 
Gupta found in the company of the 
above two was bought by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton and is now in his possession. 

(4' Gold coin nf a king, unattribuled. 
From Kayekha, about a mile east from 
the Kolalifjara prdice station, at Ghagar. 
Presented to the Dacca Musem by 
Habn Madan Mohan Shaha of Tarashi. 

Wt. 854 Gr. Diameter ‘8. (iold 
much alloyed. 

Obv, A circle of dots on the margin. 
King nimbate, looking to his right, bow 
in left-hand and an arrowhead or 
dagger in right. A slanting line in the 
extreme right of the coin represents the 
arrow on the coins of the Gupta emper- 
ors. The standard in the usual place, rises 
from a thick pede.stal, surmounted, not 
as Allan supposes by a horse’s head, but 
by a spiral with a hood like an elephant’s 
trunk to the right. Below the left arm 
of the king, letters very distinct which 
look like It is difficult to say what this 
curious lettering stands for. The top 
letter appe.irs to be undoubtedly ^ sa 
but the addition below c« implicates the 
reading. It may be read ^4, 

ITS, T but it is difficult 

to’ propose a definite reading. Greatest 
stress may be laid on the readings % or 
^ but with very little gain. 

The type is a degraded Archer Type 


of the Gupta coins, but the outlines 
of the king’s figure are remarkably dis- 
tinct. Some wavy lines denoting the 
underclothing of the king, and the dots 
forming the halo round his head are 
note-worthy. 

Rev. : — Within a circle surrounded 
by a circle of dot.s, goddess standing 
with right side to the spectators, looking 
to her front. Eight armed r holding a 
tapering fruit on the palm of the 
natnral right hand, as if offering it to 
somebody in front. Dots on the two 
sides of the legs suggestive of a long 
garland (of skulls ?) falling below the 
knee. On the left margin, badly pre- 
served legend which appears to read 
Sudhan) a, Only half of the middle 
letter dha appears to have been preserved 
and it looks like a ta. 

In J A. S. B. [Qio, P. 143, foot note, 
Mr. Stapleton notices this very coin or 
one likj it, as having a clear f beneath 
the king’s left arm. 

The following coins from Sabhar 
may also be noticed. 

(5) Unattributed gold coin of degraded 
Archer Type of Gupta coins. Gold tijuch 
alloyed. 

Wt. 87-gr. Diameter *84. 

Obv.: — Very crude execution of the 
figure of a king looking right. Vestiges 
of a bow in the left hand. The right 
hand appears to rest on the hilt of a 
sword (point of an arrow f) planted on 
the ground. A mi.serable standard in 
the usual place. Cirfcle of dots on the 
edge. Below the left arm, in very stnal) 
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and rude letterings, what apj^ars U) be 

Srikrama. 

Reverse: — The same goddess as in 
No, 4 above but very rude. Appear^ 
to have been struck twice. The king’s 
side however, has the look of beir.g rast. 
On the left margin scrawls like 
letterings. Found at I’urana Hhatpara 
near Sabhar. 

(6) Unattributed gold coin o( very- 
debased Gupta Archer Type. Gold very- 
base, perhaps baser than the fcaegoing 
one. Nothing is distiiu t f»n the obverse 
which af)pears to have' been cast. Tin* 
Reverse shows the same type of godd- 
ess as the above two, but she seems l(» 
be only six-armed. I'lie garlaiiii ( of 
.skulls ? ) very fjromineiit and hangs just 
above the ankle. Circle of large dots on 
both the sides. VVt. 86 9 Dmt. 93. Found 
at Rajasan near Sabliar on the mound 
the south east of Kataganga. 

(7) Unattributed g<dd coin »)f very 
debased Gupta Arclier Type, but superi- 
or in design to No. 6 and like No 5 ; 
gold much alloyed. 

Wt. 75 gr. Dmt. 74 ; ( smaller and 
lighter than any hitherto met with ! ) 

Obv ; King nimbate io«>king to his 
right. The bow hardly touches the left 
hand. The right hand seems to be 
offering incen.se to an altar. The stand- 
ard surmounted by a curious S-shaped 
head from which floats a banner. Be- 
neath the right arm, there is a letter 
which appears to be Sri, c/f Sri in 
No. 5. 

Rev. Six-armed goddess with garland, 


the two sides of which descend straight 
to the earth. The feet of the goddess 
p<Mnt to» her left. Legend on the left 
m.iigin of which ludv the* middle 
It tter ti/hi is recognisable. Circle of dots 
i»n both sides. 

at Bhalpara to the north of 

Sabhar. 

in tuder to attempt an .ittribution of 
tlu!se light-weight coins of Imitation 
(ju{)ta ty|>e, let us take note the other 
coins of this clas ni»liced ' Ise-wherc. 

Ali..\Ns CLU'TA coins: r. 154. 

(8) N') Base gi»lil, wt. 865 gr. 

Dmt. .A tlaggeidike thing iu the 

right hand of the king ; slantlartl spiral- 
headed like tan No 4. But a distinct 
Sf i to the right t>f king’s face and a 
horse below his It. ft arm, 1’j‘ght-armcd 
gt.Kliless on the reverse like No. 4. 
holding a tapeiing fruit in the natural 
right hand ; rude legend on the left 
margin, SfdMdNyu. The horse suggests 
a claim on the part of tlic King 
who i.ssued the coin to universal 
.sovereignty by the performance of a 
Uorse-sacririce. 

(9) No. 621. Base gold. wt. 92’5 
Dmt. 85 ; standard the same as in above ; 
King’s right hand plucking at the arrow 
( or swortl-hilt ? ) on his right. The 
same eight-armed goddess on the reverse 
with the fruit in tlie natural right hand. 
The legend on the left margin more 
distinct and appears to read Sri Suci/ia- 
nyaditya, 

(10) No. 622. Bahc gold. wt. 817. 
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Dmt. *85 ; similar to the above. Crescent 
between king and standard. Legend 
on the reverse Sudhanya, 

Arohaelogioal Survey report. 
1913-14. Mr. R. D. Banerjee, 
Notes on Indian numis- 
matics. Page 258. 

(11) Imitation Gupta coin of base 
gold, found with a coin of Sa.sanka and 
another coin, of Samachara 13 eva, as well 
as some silver coins of the Imperial 
Guptas near Muhammadpur in Jessore. 
wt. 83*3 grains Sec. *9. Exactly like 
No. 8 above. Legend on the reverse, the 
same. Suggestive of a horse-sacrifice. 

(12) Imitation Gupta coin of base 
gold found some- where in the Hogra 
district ( in Mahasthan ? ) and now in 
the possession of Babu Mrityunjoy Roy 
Chaudhury, Zeminder of Sadya puska- 
rini in the Rangpur district of Bengal, 
wt. 85 grains, diameter. *9. The outline 
of the King's figure rather distinct, the 
execution of the bow in the King’s left 
hand very good. A letter or monogram 
appears between the standard and the 
King’s* face. Mr. Banerjeee reads it as 
pa, A stroke like ra appears between 
the bow and the King’s wai^t. The 
figure of the eight-armed goddess, in a 
circle within the circle of ilots. Legend 
the .same, Sudhanya. 

J. A S. B. April, 1910. Pages 142 - 
143 History and Ethnology of North- 
eastern India by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

(J3) Imitation Gupta coin of base 
gold. Found in Maneswar, in t,he west- 


ern suburbs of Dacca Wt. 87*6 grains ; 
diameter '8. No lettering on the obverse. 
The same eight-armed goddess on the 
reverse and apparently the same legend. 

{I4) Imitation Gupta coins of base 
gold ; provenance unknown, but probab- 
ly some-where in the Dacca district. 
Exactly like No. 8 above. SH between 
the King’s face and standard, and horse 
below his left arm as in No. 8 and ii. 
The same eight-armed goddess on the 
reverse and apparently the same legend. 
Wt. 88 3 gr. Diameter. *88. 

History of Vikrampura (in Bengali) 

oy liabu jogendra Nath Gupta, ist. ed. 
Page. 69. 

(15) Imitation Gupta coin, of base 
gold. Wt. and measurement, not recorded. 
Appears tc) be like our No. (6), 

(16) Imitation Gupta coin of base 
gold. Procured from Sabhar by Babu 
Birendra Nath Bose. Diamater about ’8 
but weight not recorded. Like our No. 
6, but a dwarfish figure appears below 
the King’s left arm holding an umbrella 
over his head. So it is a sample of the 
‘Chhatra’ type. Legend on the reverse 
similar to No. 6. 

Allan ( See. 127 ) is of opinion that 
these are undoubtedly ancient coins. 
‘These coins are connected by weight 
and by border of large dots with the 
coin of Sasanka illustrated on plate 
XXIV. 2. and must be dated about the 
middle of the 7th century A. D. We 
have considerable evidence that these 
are actual coins which circulated in 
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Eastern Bengal, probably about thr 
7th century A. D.” Mr. Stapkton alsc 
IS of opinion that they were Bengal coins 
of a somewhat later date than Skand.i 
Gupta. ( J. A. S. R. Apiil, 19 lo. P. 143 
Footnote ). 

The following comparative Study of 
the weight of the coins is interesting. 

No. 4. 85 4 grains, 

n 5. 87 

„ 6. 869 

n 7. 75 * 

8. 86*5 

tt 9 - 92-5 

„ 10. 817 

» ti 833 

II 12. 85 

„ 1 3- 876 

,1 14« 883 

It appears pretty clear from the above 
that these coins were struck on the 
50 rati or half Suvarnna standard of a 
rati of about grain i. e, an 

an original weight of about 95 grains. 
From Sasanka’s coin referred to by 
Allan above, which weighs 85 grain.s 
and from a coin Kacha (Samudra Gupta) 
of debased gold, (I. M. C. Vol. I. P. 
102. Kacha No. 2. Footnote No. 2) 
which weighs 87*4, it appears that the 
standard was not unknown but very 
seldom used. The coin of Sasanka seems 
to have been tlie immediate prototype 
of these coins. The following facts re- 
garding these coin.s may be emphasised. 

(a) These were undoubtedly Bengal 
coins, and had circulation only in 
Bengal. 


(h) They arc cmmccted by weight, 
hortier of larj^e dots on the tw(' Sides, 
.in<l the figure of the eight-armed 

standing goddess looking to her left, on 
the reverse ; con.sequenty they were 
issued b\' the same family or in the 
same pcrio(i, 

(c) Tluy cmnmt be ^ttributed to 
any ol the imperial Guptas, evc*n to 
the last kings of the line, i»r to 

Samac'haia l)e\a or Sasank.i. Tile 
crude excution and the figuie of the 
goddt*ss on the reverse, the uniform 
liglil weight.- — all tend to this. 

(<1) They imitate Gupta coin.s and 
were [irobahly issued hy a family who 
had veneration for Gupta traditions 
and meant to keej) them up. The spiral 
standard in place of the Garndn standard 
and the substitution of the eight-armed 
goddess on the reverse show however 
that the fannly was altogether dilTcrent 
from that of I he Imperial Guptas. 

(e) They were not issued by 
the Palas or Senas of Bengal, as. apart 
from the fact that no coins that can be 
attributed lo them are hitherto known, 
no one of the.se coins except the one 
illustrate in the History of Vikramapnra 
(Found in Rampal. the ancient capital 
of the Senas) was found near the ancient 
scats of the Palas or Senas. Moreover 
it is not probable that these coins are 
so late. 

(f) They cannot be’^ attributed to 
llarshavardhana, as his coins are known 
and these coins do not resemble them 
in any way. 
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(g) The Horse-sacrifice class of 
these coins was evidently issued by a 
king, who claimed paramount power 
and had celebrated a horse sacrifice. 

(h) One of these horsc-.sacrifice coins 
was found with both a coin of Sasanka" 
and one of Samachara Deva, and 
judging from the debased character of 
the inscription, it must have been issued 
by a king who claimed paramount power 
and who had celebrated a horse-sacri- 
fice after the disappearance of Harsha- 
vardhana and Sasanka from the political 
arena. 

The only reascniable conclusion 
that can be deduced from tlie above 
points is that the dynasty that satisfies 
all these conditions is the Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha who.se first king Aditya 
Sena Deva, rose to paramount powci 
in East India immediately after the 
death of Marshavardhana and celebrated 
a horse sacrifice. The Deoghar inscrip- 
tion which mentions this king (Fleet 
P. 213) though much later in date, is 
evidently based on a contemporary 
inscription and appears to record a 
genuine tradition about him. It says 
that Aditya Sena was the performer of 
the Aswamedha and other sacrifices. 
That he having returned from the 
Chola country, performed three 
Aswamedha sacrifices and consecrated 
a temple at the expense of three lakhs 
of tankakas of%old. 

The origin of the Gupta kings of 
Magadha is traced from one Krishna 
Gupta in the Apshad Inscription of 


Aditya Sena (Fleet No, 42). This line 
had matrimonial alliances with the 
Vardhana and the Maukhari kings, 
Prabhakara Vardhana being son of 
Mahasena Gupta sister of Mahashena 
Gupta. Mahashena’s son was Madhava 
who threw in his lot with his nephew 
Harshavardhana and Madhava’s son 
was Aditya Sena. Krishna Gupta, 8th 
in ascent from Aditya Sena, has been 
sought to be identified with Govinda 
Gupta (R. D. Benerjee, History of 
Bengal Part I. P. 76) second son of 
Chandra Gupta 11 ; but except that the 
name Krisha and Govinda are synoni- 
mous and the fact that the time of 
Krishna (iupta may be pushed back to 
the time of Govinda Gupta, there is no 
other ground for the identification. 

The Deoghar inscription says that 
.Aditya Sena spent three lakhs of gold 
tankakas in consecrating a ‘ temple. 
The meaning of the word tankaka — is 
given in the dictionary as, — “a stamj^ed 
coin, especially of silver." ‘*A weight 
of silver equal to four mashas.^' Four 
mashas are equal to only 32 ratis, or 
about 56 grains, the standard weight of 
the punch-marked silver coins of India. 
The gold coins of the Imitation Gupta 
type were of course heavier, but the 
use of the word tankaka^ ordinarily 
employed in case of silver coins, in 
saying that three lakhs of gold tankakas 
were expended, probably shows that 
the writer tried to denote these light- 
weight gold coins current during the 
time of the Guptas of Magadha and 
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it was, perhaps by this name that 
these coins were known in contempo- 
rary times. 

We have tried to ascribe th('se 
light-weight imitation Gtipta coins 
to the Guptas of Magaclha and ilie fact 
that these only and not the earlier 
issues of the Imperial Guptas are found 
at Sabhar, makes the site less old than 
Kotalipara and so it would seem to 
suggest Sabhar as the place that may 
be indentified with Navyavakasika. 
The word Sabliar, a ciarriiption of 
Sainbhara means, Knllness. Wealth, 
Affluence. A visit to the site will 
convince any one that it was a well- 
planned city of very great affluence 
surrounded by an artificial water-course. 
The latter might have been the cause 
of its name Navyavakasika, while its 
subsequent oppulence and splendour 
earned for it the name of Sambhara — 
‘^Wealth and plenty materialised.** 

Kotalipara is at present surrounded 
on all sides by big marshes extending 
over scores of miles and it is 
inconceivable that any sane man could 
think of a royal settlement in such a 
water-logged area. But, the big fort is 
there, and brick constructions very often 
come up unexpectedly from low, water- 
logged places. The truth has been 
guessed by Mr. Pargiter and others that 
the low level of Kotalipara is the effect 
of subsidence due to earth-quake. It is 
not difficult to guess when this subsi- 
dence took place, when we find a new 
town springing up during the reign of 


Dharminaditya. which does not seem to 
have exi*^tcd in the 3rd year of the same 
King. The presumption is that, about 
the 5th or the sixth year (T the reign of 
Dharmmaditya, owing to an earthquake, 
marslu-s began to form rouiul Kotalipara 
which h.id ht*en a flourishing royal 
^etth'ment h-r the' past two centuries 
ami a half, and necessity was felt for 
shiiting the guhernatoi iai head-quarters 
to some new and safer site f»n nmre 
settled land Nothing belter could 
proliahh- he chosen at that time than 
th<* site (»r Sahhar, standing on 
practically th<* southern-most limit of 
red laterite soil, nearest to Kotalipara, 
and the rc: mains nf this new city still 
excite everybody’s admiration. Kotali- 
para contimu'd as a district Head- 
quarter, but the value of its land 
det:reased, so much that wti find almost 
a whole village, which is described 
as having long lain follow in Sama- 
chara Deva's plate, given away to a 
Hrahmin r<>r no consideration. 

The land granted by the Ghugrahati 
Plate was in a village called Vyaghra 
Choraka. Three Kulya-sowing areas 
of land were taken away from it and 
the rest of the hamlet wa.s given to the 
donee. The boundary indications of 
the land granted are thus given : on the 
east, the Goblin-haunted Parkkati tree. 
On the south, Vidyadhara Jotika On 
the west, a corner of Chandra Varmma’s 
fort. On the north the boundary of 
the village Gopendra Choraka. 

The mention of Chartdra Varmina'.s 
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fort which cannot be any other place 
than the bii;; fort at Kotalipara, helps to 
locate the exact situation of the land 
{^ranted to Supratika Swami by the 
Ghugrahati Plate. Settlement was 
denser to the south-western corner 
of the fort, inside and outside the 
corner, and it is in this locality that 
the gold coins are found. Land 
that had long lain fallow cannot 
be inside the ramparts ,of the fort, 
especially when the north-western and 
the south-western corners appear to 
have been well-inhabited. So the land 
must have been outside the ramparts, 
on the west of either the north-eastern 
or the south-eastern corners. 

The absence of any landmark near 
the south-eastern corner, and the proxi- 
mity of the village of Govindapur to the 
north-eastern corner, at once leads us 
to decide in favour of the north-eastern 
corner as the place, fjutside which land 
was given to Supratika Swami. 

By the courtesy of Mr. J. T. Rankin, 
I,C.S., Commissioner of the Dacca Divi- 
sion, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the locality on the 29th June, 1920 and 
I have gathered the following details. 
The corner is locally known as Bujruger 
Kona or the Learned man’s or the 
Magician's corner from a certain Bujrug 
who had made the place his residence. 
The ramparts at this place are about 
15 feet high from the surrouning fields 
and appear still higher from the canal 
outside. The breadth of the rampart 
IS here as great as 1 50 yds. 


About half a mile to the north-west 
from the corner, there is an forsaken 
homestead with a tank, and big trees on 
its banks, which is called Jatiabadi, or 
Jatia’s house, and it is traditionally re- 
membered to have been the residence of 
one Vidyadhara and his wife Jatia- 
Budi ( i. e. the old woman with matted 
locks }. The place is notorious among 
all the villages round as a haunt of 
ghosts. By the north bank of the tank 
at Jatiabadi. there runs east-west, two 
curious parallel embanked roads at a 
distance f)f some yards from each other. 
I asked the villagers the necessity of 
having two roads close to each other 
and they told me that one was meant 
for the King and his officers and the 
other for the common people. This 
double road, what-jver may have been 
its purpose, appears to have been denot- 
ed by the term Jotika or two roads 
placed together. The village of 
Govindapur begins a little north of this 
place and this was no doubt the Gopen- 
dra Chorka of the plate, the words 
Govinda and Gopendra being synoni- 
mous. 

The boundary indicatlibns were of 
course the prominent landmarks on the 
site, through which straight lines drawn 
north and south or west and east would 
be the boundaries. This is plain from 
the fact that a tree is mentioned jig a 
boundary of a very considerable plot of 
ground. The land granted to Supratika 
Swami then appears to have been situat- 
ed as in the sketch annexed. 
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The SouTiiKkN Boundary of Govinuafur. 

..-Tiii.Ti- vwr..- ■ , ■■■■ 



Land dcvkn to 
The double road. 


' V’idya- I ^ 

j dhara’s ! 

I tank 

T 

> 

The three kul) a*s taken away. if, 


Ditch or canal. 

Corner iA 
Fort. 



Tree. 


Sketch oi the land granted to Supratika Swami by the Ghugrahati plate. 
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By this arranfjemcnt, a portion of 
the land granted is left without any 
southern boundary and another portion 
without any western boundary, but I 
cannot by any other arrangement 
account for the Jor Jangal ( or the 
double road, ) being north from the 
corner of the fort. If Jotika could mean 
a canal, and the canal, going straight 
east from a little dl.-^iancc s juth of the 
corner be connected with Vidyadhara, 
we could have a clean plot of land with 
welbmarked boundaries. 

It may be noted hen; that the name 
uf Siiakiinda and SilaUuiula grama 
occurs in the ist #\nd the 3rd plate 
published by Mr. l^irgiter. They are 
evidently the Sailadaha river and the 
village of Sailadaha on it, some miles 
to the south of Kotalipara, and now 
just within the Jiackerganj district. 

The last point in connection with 
the plate of Samachara Deva is the 
mention of the fort as that of Chandra 
Varmman. Who is this Chandra 
Varmman, who was .still remembered 
in his handi-work, the fort at Kotalipara 
even in the time of Samachara Deva ? 
This fort, which measures 2^ x 2^ 
miles, is the biggest earthwork known in 
Bengal, the next in size being that at 
Mahasthan which is only icxxjyds. X 
1500 yds. Who was this Chandra 
Varmman who was so powerlul as to 
construct so large a fort, in this low- 
lying tract, from the vicinity of which 
coins of Gupta Emperors are constantly 
discove)r^ J We are at once reminded 


of the Chandra of the Meherauli pillar 
inscription who “ when warring in the 
Vanga countries, kneaded and turned 
back with his breast the enemies who 
uniting together came against him, and 
thus wrote fame on his arms by his 
sword.” (Fleet, p. 14 1) Fleet em- 

phasised the early character of the 
paleography of this in.scription which is 
not dated, and Allan with his usual 
iiT^ight has rejected the identification of 
this Chandra with Chandra Gupta II.. 
Finally M. M. Haraprasad Sastri has 
idei>tifi':d this Chatidra with Chandra 
Vaimmao, son of Simha Varmman of 
Ibislikarana, of the Susiinia Hill 
inscription, — Chandra Varmman who 
WHS finally overthrown by Samudra 
Gupta about the 3rd decade of the 4th 
Century A.D. When we see that a 
most impressive monument in the shape 
of a greaU^jrt, to which Chandra 
Varminan’s namelV-^pplied, even in the 
6th Century is found at Kotalipara near 
the heart of old Vanga, we are finally 
convinced that these scholars are right 
in identifying the Chandra of the 
Meherauli pillar inscription who ' came 
and warred in Vanga as Chandra 
Varmman, of whose advent in Bengal 
we have now tangible proof in the shape of 
the great fort known after him. Chandra 
Varmman’s campaigns in Bengal and 
the foundation of .the fortified settlement 
at Kotaliparae^tn;^ be approximately 
dated about 315 

« Kotalipara means the hamlet 

founded on the aU or ramparti>of the 
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Several printing mistakes having occuied in the reading of the Ghugrahati 
:)late, as printed in the beginning of this essiiy, a corrected veision in bigger type 
is printed here. 

TEXT. 

Obverse. 

> I I »rR 

8 t ar 

« I •ff« 5n?«f^?r3: 

S I ^'0 t5fB»*trsT'3 [^] 

b* \ fsraWT^” »«C‘»8 

5) I f^WT^I 'S^'* 4W1'' 

bb I aimnT’icat’Tta 5 «tar*iSlf"5i 

I faf^ vii5<‘^ “f?i:«n'" *ifaf^r«r5i 

Reverse. 

i'O I •I’fsr’ >iTa^'* ’^t^brai'^ 

is I 3^1’* ^ cat’ffhral •at’iiai" aivstfa 

>« I 

i*!* I c¥a^f»nat*wni? a»ir»- aitai estate’* aiiaia? 
is I f»nn” faf^r^ yi t a y Ttfaa: ^*i5ty8i 4if^'Ttfa«(?) 
ib* « ^ fi8flrtfii etwe- wfaFc*H fawi 

i* I SI cwtifevi as ’nr* caft*t:’* c^ai 

I c^iscataafarM’Nttaf^ i 5t» cfttat: 

I sTft aft< c*it«rf« yf^: at^ayi ai snic^a 

I >afqn** — tawttati cai wews ay*» mm 

« »it *»wr» I *rf» 8 apifS f% • 
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IN AN OLD HOUSE. 

Did you see them yesternight, 

When the moon was shining clear, 
Flinging silver ribbons wide 
From the earth to Out-o'-sight, 

Did you see them, — did you hear 
Softest footsteps clo-se beside ? 

In the sombre corners dim 
Whore the shadows group and lie,— 
Were they there ? — a company 
Never terrible or grim, 

Dear dead folk of days gone by. 

Did you hear them,— did you sec? 

Hush ! Ihc rustle of a skirt ! 

Hark 1 a laugh of merriment 
Light and mellow, — then a sigh. 
Tender whispers (little flirt !) 
Winginli: through the silence went, 
Did yon hear them ? So did 1 i 

You may see them any night 
When the moon is shining clear. 
Flinging silver ribbons wide 
From the earth to Out*o-*-sight ; 

If you listen you may hear, 

Hear them passing close beside. 

Cecil Leigh. 




I 

•if^^tt^a ®tc»ia >a«|Jj ^la ’ifacsif? ‘a<*r«r4cJi’ *1 ’Ks «lata ( cat!'?%a ) Wiawa aitf?- 

5tc»i, aMs® ‘a^Tw4a’ ^tM«»<ttfa? Wicwa ’ic=i astsff® c«r« i _* 

^if^ai c<r5« I 'fla' a^a »ir3f=»ta •sfeta aar a<c*ttfa® “a'-a^aic^a ^?»i” catf?% aa a>tata's 
’ffaata »ta, asffascara «ta 'jai feca nafai^f^a ^ct=a -aca a'^aH <»itcaia ca 

"SJBtra's ?a I .Sf a^ra ale® fa»afc«3 ataai aijf, f-aa asra-fca ^9ta sfais ■*i*(ta«K- 

^tafa aita ana a«a: aaptia® a^ai a^j'T aica aalcaaa ^ai a^aifsa i ai'^c'? ■'^^."jaFca 
aa iaa< ata ■siaiafta aaftfa® ?a i. aVsM a>ai aaicaa atf® -alcaia alt® aca i 

aaa^aa -siaaa^ma “a'aaan’sa aHm" c.a afaa aai«f astcaia a1f® ^a^aaa afaai atcaa 

aa afatna atatfa® aa. aafatca ’la: hn caat*ca ^ttarira^fa tstcaiaa (aa 

a^ata aaa^ata 'acs?^ afas^, ai.afafa® aa caat^atesa - ■'.atfs^a acaa •(taaa 

«a«atfa« ataiffai '«5 nr'aa^caa afa aa- a®^f ^tarisa ’afaca stata ^aia lanata^a? 
caifa^sfania’^t^ I >a®«.a^c’i ♦ca=aa<^aa ®iata ajaaica <j=^faiafa»’» ar?(5 *a, ®i9ta 
«ta^a^ af^^ta llfaft aatear cntaia at^l ^faa^ '^caitea a^caa aiis i arcaa fsca ai'a- 
»a^fe «laat fataa ^taftas f®fa afaatffcaa ja, • •n^e* 'mata aiat a»Mcii ■aaa asiaitf* 

catfa%5fac<a ca afaa*^ atfaatft wa -af^^ «na<i’w Sa v »?atca i 





9k 

?^0if»ni f0t»i 0»rw ♦iTJrc’M 
’lie? s^i, fsasmfl «i »H¥ i 

Stw? *)»(tH %«n a’tf’Sf'e*! 

I a? '(t'liirj'ffj C‘*fH« sfsiat 
ataiiai c’»ti<e 5?c« It? ’Ml ’^iwf^- 

if5i csil ’HI « sitt, '8'rtfn 

c’H 

r*lt ♦ifs’ljtjfl aS»«tTR vti?1 afintcfsi, 

'et«l ’if'i s)t I ^cfei-ata 5^t*i 
'S«?fl ^f»l'5tn i»1 I fBijifHniC*l VC%1 ca ' 7^9 
*!« *(9'« 'aif'5 f«,f»l« ’■natws cwn 
fsa’inita a? cnt'S^f^c^t'e ^tli ^f5 
(.7^ C^rWJI I iir?Hl rfalismaB ^1 
C«ft*1^ f«fB1 

’ll aifaT '•«’« =»as» ’St0tf»rwa 

sifa«: Jiflj^sr a?c»i'« ^tfefa «t* '*»t‘t^l5», ^’i'®), 
I <n? tBa « ®wwa «t‘t, ^«wa 
>ltB-’l®1. I aWB ^>1®! 

'e ^<>I'6 I C’BH® 

^»iiiT?‘i ’ll ’ll '«(f®f«’B'atan 

’Htt’i’l sil^— 'a**! 

*itci «H N«l? afec«t« ; C®!*!® 

Bfjta «(»it’it«‘i ^‘iilitm ’ll «i’ilit5‘i wiastH? 
*tau’ii « ’lit, ^’ilH »i5Jre 

i|TOi, *if<iaM>ilaai^, ®ta^w®®i, Bwuatf®®!- 
wn? ^wifj §01 <00 00^0tfl- 

00® 0^*110 I 

00«! idealism 0 realism 0*01# 00tWt5®- 
0100 0C0J C0 ®00 ®t0l ^t0tl00 
f0®t® ^*il0> 0f00l WI 00 I C’\^’0^l ®01- 
®f0® "icledistic* 0l “realistic" i®t0« 0C®0t 

<0t5Sf01 00 1 C0>‘0^lCl’' ^04 ’0tT40t00tn 
0C0 : §01 0«t 5’!«® 0§® f'fel *1100 I 7- 
0i|B’010'l 0rtl®0®tC« §0t0 »^0®1, ®»1®I«1, 
01«01« f0f0®®1. 00l®t 001 010 I ^0t0 


[ i<>0 05, 

realism’s B0«.®lf0®tf00f^® 0?W ^0®J, 4110) 
® 00B(’00 00 I ®trtj 01 IbOT realism <0 
realism 0100^0 010 *, idealisms C®00 ideal^B 
0tf®C0 «ftf0%0 0t0, 0C®I ® C0t’«rClff §010 
>*lt0*lf®*1 51? I ^0’9 C0l’0?l*r0C® 01010100 
»f5 S 00010 tt0 fC0 {0r00§0%0 001100 
0l0f0® ^0ftf0 0101 ^t0® 0f00U0 f00f0® S 
f00f0® 0e0l0 0®0 ) 0r00fil® 00 ; f®l ®0tf0 
0Mlf0t®10 iJlSlf®®®!, 0101'fl, t00®, 0110®®'. 
’0®Y"^^0t0i *i?f® ®®®®r0 r50®0 00? site? 
010U00 «1®10 0ll0 01 0\f®f0C0C00 r0«tf5® 
«Tf^0C0 f00sf® 0i5t0, C®00 <®fel 0 I 0 I 0 ® 

®il0t00 01f®i0 f®|¥ «il004l0 0®c® ■■ 110 01, 

^®: 0S01 §f6® 00 I 

C0 0101 0§®,— 0101- 001 0?0lf00-0l0U® 
<01001 <^101 idealism 010 f001 ^lf00lf0 FP- 
®tl®0 §?10 C0 ®101 01? ®101 00'9’fl®Hl « 
f0l00®tl0 0’®ll0 I Idealism <0 0f0<it'S 

®»®H®0 §?C0 01C0 intensity 01 'SslSBI— ®1C10 
€la®1, 0C05 ®la«1, 0?0l0?t00 030?0®f<*0t0 
^®1 01 1P®®1 I 0f®05Bf C®10« ^01lf0®l0? 
Bfilta0 !*0r0®t0«0'<0 ®0l ^0 ®§0I 0101 0001 
®t00 01? ; f«r0 <00 ®®®®f0 »lla r001ft50 
®f00i 0?0U00 0101100 ®r6 0i5r0a *110^? <000 
0ft® 0?01 100110, ®10 00 ®l0lf001® 0fe0liall® 
^i0i§ f0i®0 ®f00i ®101W0 aBjuiaB 00l®i 
0?011I0, ®10H®® 01 ®0l§01 1001110, ®1011®S 
®101?01 0lf00lll0, ®1011®S 01 ®»11?01 0lll< 
0l?l® §il?0l 0?0ltl0, <01 <11®!!®! 0lfi^ 
®f® 0t®ir0® s 0(0®®®i0 •if0T§ ®r00iii0 1 
10®%100 0lfe®«f0i®s €tf® 000f0® 
0?0iii I 0n’?i0i00 Ibc® c0iiii®§ §BBt®i0®i0 
Plf f0®«l0 C001 0I0, f000l®S Clin 0?t®? 
0f®0l0'l, <001®10® ® C00 f®| t00l51#l C0f0t® 
*11?, C0tf^ C0WC®? 0*110 ’0110101 1 C0 0111 





8 < >rs«iTl I ] 

^*ti»if«»ji, safti^fl, 

4^*1 '8 atwf’iw «(*(('ef»i i^cinwiM •I'vj ^<1 
Its I ciCTtv f^stnif!) %*iaittn ^t<in 

'8 «rts< <^5 I ^^icnj esW'ics 
9'«'8rt «ItCI, 'BtS»l'5 ^8^1 »<tl 

*:« } »tS ’('5 3 F 8 W 1 SI «lat »1 S&St 9 

1F««1 s^sftw Sfl Stt, St^»tsins'*l3t5 css 5^1'^ 
s&sta sp®«ts sw ®ltss ^ifsstcs i 

issfssi 4t^SCS stsi s^ce ®ts^ttn, ®tSfS s« 
SfflW'S fsstfiss, 'BtSS3« 'StStCSi fl^fss csN- 
stw I s^fetss 'X^sis’ts 'eittss ^tcss sit< si 
sftf^scs sa« cs SSS1 emssc^is ^cs 'ststfs 

sfsw ^tfs'5 S1, 'S® %SU9 'BHU'f S'SM® 
ceil sfs® I 'Btsif® SI s^cs ^s-ifssl'e s«® 
•a^Nis strata sScaa stts seas atfsa 
stai sf?® si I sf? (ats?sf®s) siaest sScaa 
®tstf® •, ®ta Sea'S s® sfesi sat <t®s ats 
( afstsf®® ) staest sfSate® i aistsf®® 
ststsapt tiafs^es 'sss 'i^taeses sattateai, 
?s^e® fs'ts®tea fse"Sfs® sfaates i fsjstesa 
^tes sastesa sfs® ttsga^a satsi*f caifa^a 
tasesia ^afsesit sest®teaa tftss sfaea 
sttsts, ®«.sts sfss «tsta ^ta'8 seasfe cstesa 
®S1 sfsai fsess i ®fa sa sit*- 'flsfss ®ta 
st^F^-Tt'Pfaf ste» ss 'ststa ses cstfss 
cst fsst ses ®seaa «r® sfais, 
cst first cn cstrasrstesa ses sstat^^®a sat 
'sfits, cst first ss^e®, srta sssta sese®, 
^ta catfstia state®, ^ta catfs%a sesa sent 
sa"aa sestssacs f?a fast® stai caa, “^ta 
jfa stati «ta sa stt i” ®fa sa stsi alta, 
sat S'? I ®ta saeia cell 3F5, catfs’sateaa 
cstssa»ta ®® ®*« si stea® ss sa, ®seaa «if® 
fsafwtt tat 3F®, ®seaa ^fasia a*®, s(r®sts 
St ap®, S'? '9l3>j!?i ®si®tc®a srfas^ta® 


a -5 

s? 5pa I cst^t si?si »« sa y- caifs^a saa 
ati« Jp®— ale eatssse't iva i 

atafs^e? ca eiaa® ipeei ®tsi« aia ai-si- 
aa"»taistai issta® i ®ias« ®t,a«iaiai als' 
stsis^csa ipsei s'Miia® sa sit i aisinecsa 
uf« 6 ®»is>;siala ®aafa a^la stea® jp® ses, 
(S sfsi s^s, stiss ® aisteaeaa ftaaip 
^asesa sasi^^s ea^atsiata »t|fa-jfi^ si 
S 5 ta 6 ®eaa 'atraiasai jp« aiatsusa sua 
c’^^fsssH fs«.a ala siaeia *.isie'« 6 sa 
Jr® 'n^sitja® •al'bi aa sfaai aiatseses (eft 
fafaa, ®ia sa as aitata «nt« cas au' s^si- 
®c^a 'sta'Sest a'« site® sttaa. aiat -a*® 
staiaals'fie® sfeais ®'acs -iiai steas, 
fssia at® a-s sifaa'ateaa aitsi cat'^ta Bitsal 
sfsa, sstas® vp® sfaa, -tifsa, ataia sfaa i 
at® ststa ataieet a® sp® "itsaiat sa sta r 
jpastesa ®tea ®taa« '*Va«i aia ssa 
ateait a'rpi sfaata caiar i saata c-Itata, ?^i«, 
^a^a i cs a®taj stea® >ssi asM s'af^a att 
atsi Bta.si fsea fasaifaats ®faca akal fs®ie® 
®a caaia i fsstft® atata vaa ®aa aia sfaal 
®tsfe® ® s”if®es sfa® »faeass, r.a'^isiSe® 
st 3 i -ss att aeS fafaai fseas i c'ttfaaateaa 
Bfaaa® saesa sai tasl® tcaat s^aiatfseas, 
fss cats® Stas seas stt, s®^« seas stt, 
asaes® faataa s^e® atsts si? ; sit*, esa 
ass asti sta sfaeas stste® «tsta 
a® 1 ^ ® cstett fas sta si, caifaaaieaa 
steaa ses ttii afas, catfaaateaa saaes ®ita 
staauatfs®lles atai aaitata asti jfei f ftai 
caa, ®seaa mats stats sstta i 

eatfstia aess cats, cs taai, fsB^m, 
sistfa%. fatlfafasei i saata ®tstes fasts 
sfae® «r®« attsatt ca ^ta gaf sfae® caa i 









"enta 

^«I1 I *1^^? «f5H 

’«f»I -^t*!? 5ts»6tC'» ^6 ^ fll^wei 

^f«*i ■iff'iiTfew. «i? '^ca 

c’ttfa*<f»itc»ia ><a(i>l »iat9’5^f«‘3< ’jaia Tffixw 
cn at»wa ^a «(!»iai f»i^»i f^crta m 
fill 01*1 1 |5»« ’H>i cii’i 51W, 'Btl ’ft’ij^sicat 

*ata« »faai« Bfa^t<«i al5*i *11 1 'sr? ^’inri.ca 
^if<if5'« fsi-afataa nw ^a*! caait«^ “»iat«tf=»i 
«ftbt»ri?B" aim ca*i I 'itc'<4 »na *t®t5ia 
>ffai NfHf^ 511^ I 

carfa% cafaaifaa ca fa^f-fa a^•f«l!^— atfem- 
caai C5ta« 1 caifa% caraan?*! ca a?(araca) 
faitaa >a=a«»a stat^ 1 (atfaata aw aw 
Y7 a»« taa ca ca catra‘aaic»ia faata- 
ait aica ai— faataaifa «aja ^ai— «ita <« 
'ata «aa aat 1 • ifat cat aatafH*! aw afaai- 
faa, aaaata aa *it?w caia aita ajtaaiaatst 
a^ai '«tatca at aafaai ’afaca ?’’ 'stfaatfaa, 
afat a?ai caa cafaw c^t*i an^ 'Bfafi^a 
wa ^fatas ai aitaai ’Bfaca ? afa a? atca— aaa 
atf ata ai 1 aawt’»'8 lyac’a wa aia— c^aa 
aaa'Bfai ^tlata a® 1 «twi® atst ata— c®aa 
an afaara •* an ata ai, faaf?ai caa 1 'awe® 
at^l ana— c=»aa atfaata •^- -aifaal cafaai 
caa I *llata caaa *l®iiaa ■»— at^ata mm 
aw I acaai ®tait® f® aa atm catfa% 
atfaai atfaca, afa ^ta^iaiaa ^a *t 
«iataia ataw ^tfaai at'§atia— «ia caa ai 
®tatta aafaa ^faai atf'sai cat i + 

* Jiaaaa anamt ntnaian fta aw«'5l«it «» 1 
«aaa»?aaa nfiww, 'cawaaii caa^fi-ca^tfa 
ea aaata— ^laia aaf'at ai« t«)tfa «i<aia'a caw aa* 
aitt caaai A nfttwt caai aitceca ftaawa mm 
caiM« w: <w:a« tw ait , ca rpait a*a aftatw 
<a ca faiwt aftawta atfaia aucaiftaiatata c<trac*t 1 
f faattaa Wa Wlia« ia afiic«*a 1 


a«fta aitfe faatataa aw catfa^a atf'a« fai 
fa'sn fag'^s angnaa ®ai ^ta fawaatia ^wa 
aifaa ai 1 caa ai ca ^a^ta ®iata an atw 
cjn 9 )SBi am aca ai 1 fa® catifea taa fag %- 
ata catn^ afafafataa amia cafaaii® 1 
afaa istua aatfatiaa «fa aai< efla afaatna, 
fa® catfa% fa catfaafataia aat< ataatfaatn t 
ajaw ^®taa «iafta •ata? ^tf •, af® ag^t^ 
aaaa afaal SFt® ttai atf®a mata ffa at^ta 
ataatfat® 'ata® afaatna 1 ata catfaaata 
catfa^-a^afla «t?a ^ 1 ca atfatafga 
ata »ii®&i 'jt'^ aft ai araaf?, f»® atattam 
aaa att® ®aa «ta Btrafac® ®r?ai ca®ttc« c?ta 
f® ? a^®a afsit-aiaw cata® 4 ®&i iwta 
®nta a?2twa ®ia c?fa ai 1 caifaaata 
aaa at® tit® fa®a aifta afaal catfa^lta 
fawiai afataa, “caaa, afat® ntfata ?” 
ca «ifaa, “afaa caa,? ai aa tfa ®iia 
®»a 1’' fa® tata 'lat aaa ca ®ffai®c®, 
“fatt® ®aa« 'gfaa ai, tmm c? ata ®tfaa, 
a(:taa ?ata af®ta ca tatt® aw ®faa ca® 
® 4 ® ®a” ®aa ca ®i® 4 t®ta‘ti ®fat®c® 
fat®a ata ata catfa®atat® ®ta- atata ®ti 
®fac«t® I ®nta 'Sitwa ataa ®ai “afaa ai, 

affa® ai, aati ai ata faata ?i®, ®tata 

afta aaa, spa ®a 1 atfa ®ta c®tata c?ai f?a 

ai <aaat atti®n r aa® ca fawa a®iaa 

®®ia faat®taa at? at®ata ®att ®tfat®na 1 
catfa^a ^ ca ®taatata ®ta— atatt® '®tar- 
-2t®ta‘fi afaatn— ®tai tat ®®fei ®t®tfa® ®ta • 
a® a? caaa®t acanfaitfa^ atala ®?ta® 
«att® c®aa >«®ti a’j^a^ attat®-^attaa faata 
aiSatca 1 ^taiafei ®a« ® ®®*f'^n ®taw 

catwa, 'attat®— ftatafartfafai ■^fwicattaa 1 
afafafat® art 1 «, 







« ftati® "Hya «itc® I 

I cn« 

9 >«r«t,— ’11’l*l!»fC»lT5^l“ 1 
'sKfc’F '2f*W c'rrn '{jfsii^ lit c*! “'«»®r« 
5<wi, C^if'^3tt>l 

ftpw fl»l l’ (.*1 siTf’F “sitstc*! ^r>HI MIH 

c'rNw!' ^^ 9 * 91(9 5 1 
9Tl«9-C’K*lt*t gf?! (:9tf9‘f(9 

ntw 'swa >itf9 ^fcs I tai cait9»tt caaJi 

CMlf99f»I1C»|9 C«19 ’Tf«f9l9 <yci^t 3’lt99 ^C9 

^tiifa^i, a\9tt<»’6 5it99i c<ri9ia?i cata nfsiata 
^(9^t ^tj?^9 9fta ^^ttrifsi caf«f I «f9 ^ 99^1 
»i'«i atai car'fsjc’i cvcadrat^a ^a^itaaifawa 

^1al5(tf9^9 3|if9t«(;ita, -C5TC99 «t9 at^t^iia 
9«9f? fifsi f's^caa aitata* c<fHt^ -a 
sNc® atPta-c»it r^Kat call aa w aa 
r<f9«faj{ ataata »itc«» 'awa ^ala 

«ta” 'ittca Mftc® cacawa aw ta^laata wai 
9t9w caa, cat faa «ta fateta ^laia— “caaiiaa 
ca\ac« afwta" nfSa, "acaa cara afac® faat 
'^raata >*ftafei gfa c’ta r 

fai faatfa ! N a?a ! Pa aai ! at?iaa 
fai 4aa "ttw ? ^tata fac^a «iiaia aw, a'^ai’a 
>aw ca ! 5Tta a5^c® cat^ caiaa at i atfa facaia 
atia f^a ! arfa:!, ^sta au^ faa cac9« qa \ 
ta ctta '8 aa ^ai ata 1 « aia^ acafa t 
aawa a(a^:a aaca^aita ii^ac^ faatf? 1 'stt 
afaiia^Hfc^ cacacwa atc'® fac® atfaa ai, ca 

aai aca ala's ai a«ai aia • 

catfa^w caaa fla aafa^ta faiia cata« 
call caPa ai, ltatw« ^asa 1 

caiPa^rata aaa catPaatca caa ®)ia aPaai 
^faat®i atti« »»a(iata ^laa, «aa ®iata Pa^fe 
ca aw atai ^Paai aiaa aiai aifaw afaa 1 
'STi ma^ ^Paa,— 


• a afaataita atf^a' 'afata afsai atia ai 
fa»aia aia atai a^itsi cata rafaai, caaiw 
aftaai !aca t 9itPa ^lata ’atPaa 1 catPa^aaia 
ata ®fata ? aca aaa, <8^ 'atpa «f*'ca wPaa 1 
9nfaai9 911 afaafsia ala ai-catats aia 
ai I ait a acaa aivjl ata— ^ia caiaia ai 1 

Jitaa iffawia aa ca catPa^aaiiaa aca 
iaelaaia caai afac« aitaia aca afac» atPaa 
“ca aaalaa, ca alaata, ca t:(aacaa aata 
511(9 f9'5ia sitPaiPt, fasia ?i:ca at'§9iP®— wtan 
aai aa— -atata ssacaa at aaa cflaafat faaitai 
afa ; ala atata cai'^tta 911— aifa Paaai 
aiafa aa' caa -9(9 caa— ■*111 caa— a(aa Pa 
«'§ ! ca caa®! i ca -ca aifa— ca aa«ia— 
aiata wP® ai« T* 

®ta>flt>0t<ai «caalca afau ai«(aa aa, 
®atra tala a*5ic® taftiPva acbl aacmPa«i 
91 aiasia tala c-»1*ia ^ai ait 1 teafasi? awta 
aaai (an.'^ aaai, auat atcat fiaa '«(®‘f,a afvi® 
cJfaai c^(aat® ’ai'mi^ia ®ca 1 catPatia 4 
«il<9i ®ifa awicaa a^tatai aa'fa aia, ®ta 
afaa faj ®ca at 1 

alaiwa 'aiaai fe® a»t ®ia caia 1 a'taia 
nca caiaa a'9 ca faa 4taa aai'fa vPacaa, t 
caPa9®iaia a^a ®c^9 Psc^fartaa ata 'sfaal 
calaatfi atai 'aia«^»ica acaa wi aia aia? 
®fa9i cai(»ia 1 ®t9 lat ®ta '£6®ar ata, ca 
•aa^ata cacaari® «a’aai ®(aai ata, ®ta an 
cataa®a aca f(a acaa t^a®i a-Kaiaai 
aifaat® faa aafa»ta a* ailafa®! afaa 1 
aitata «la acat cacacara wicaa ®ai, ata 
altaai. ^aaiafa^ffs®! '« ^faltaiaiaisfa aai 

• fa^aa a*a afacaia 1 

• faauaa «ta *999® >«9 nfama 1 
t faaaa ^•a nfaian 1 



sifni “cffir'f «iwc» wi»i- 

c»it f«r<> ^i«t<<T5 Tfifl ?t5i paicm 
r nsf? sfSji ^ff»nt 

*ic? m, ^ttncii vtci 

^tftai •icf, ■etfl »(a Ji^ata ««rac» '•ffi^ 
•itvftii an, ctta ifflca at‘f»i ca« i 

#lai cfcaiara ata aif«i faa 

firiTc^, caifrtc® ca *ff*t att, gaa «f«ra 
^aitfa'a) afatwca •tiaii aua ffaia 

»nai caattai «ntc» S^itaw aa ^faca «»tfa«i- 
Tm I catfa^a C5ta« atai nff<ifci, f»i cacaarc’f 
wt*iatf>iai ca ^•wca <^ar f# aca att i 
caifallt* atfaai ^wcaa aMia« aa 
att ! arwaaffa faat& caffa%a «|ijtawca 
t»^a«. bifaatffc»ii<, i w^^ca I’va aaa«fw 
fiifiatcta, “^w* *iii» «itait» f^wtai afasi- 
Cia ‘catfa%c» atfawa ca*??' ^(s?a *ncatf 
twa ’afaw atar aiatfa. ‘aiiata at? atatw’i 
“¥taian a^iatataa a^a aia»i aaiaa ajtan- 
atn, lavai fafa ai ifatai, oiaai fan® atai caaa 
iiwa ^vana ^a»ra »»tci fa^w acaa, f«fa 
•aaaa %n»Ta *tti ai ^faial atai al i" aiafca 
’•daaaan catft^ta •’tacaa ai, aiacaa « catraaf 
*itwa I a\att» atfaata «iataa aa att. 'statca 
far faca aifaata «maa faa, attai c*ta afaal 
afwa «fat(a ^arnatai vfaai atf^ai faatiaa i 
citfa^ltv atfaai catfanataca ^taanat^t ai 
afica aacaa ^xcaa ata ^a atfaai atta i 
ataniaitaia caca ftai aatat «tataa caf*t 
fia I caaai cairaaafcaa ^aaita at ^tait- 
faata «fata«a aafetffa ( Crisis ) aca, catfa^ta 
aiaia^a aafe^ffa i 

catraarattaa afaaicataai afaaaa<t afaai- 
cia.^ataafaa faotaa aaiaaai <aacaafaa 
catftaataca atH^a aca f at^ai atfiatfiicaa i 


j^R*f i'W.a I [ i<»a ■>»«, 

aatsa caifaaaicaa atafaa aaats 

aiaaar aaaa ai attatfaa aca i aaa aian- 
faata aaiatauataaa' ( tra-jx interest) 'ataua 
atatffa ■, f%ti 'st^a ^f«wsia aa 
feataatait cata aa afaaaar faaL* aca afaa 
atBtfaa a fa>i’iafcaa afaa afa<nta« aca 
aRiatncaa i «tt ^ 

atfacs « a^cii '5fafa Saacafa atfaatcaa i sa- 
caacfl «f«iac’» ca ^laca af^aatffcaa, faratcaa 
^?ca caifaaatac'a atfaata ca ^faa faa ai i 
aSBtaca atfaai atata m^tatca r«fa mt afaai 
faan ffaiffcaa, “«ca ate etsta «ia«atca ate, 
caatca tfwaeca al att, aca cata at?— cat 
a^aaitaacafcat ate, aa ^aaNaf aaafc'< 
attc*'« 'staatfac® atfaca ai :*’ ^ta >aaa cata- 
t?, -at «a catfa>aatac^ at atfaai ca C'aa aea 
cetcaa at<?« atata ajcatacaa afacaa— stacaa 
itataH fast 'statca aattcaa, “atatc’a atatlaia, 
'att aftica r atata acaat« r«i cea atcta f 
catfaaata “«a-'«.ataaca aa:ataa” afaat ?ra«t 
ftcaa, 'fetat aaa arata aaatfa'a ^aa r 
gaaca aaa cafa «tata faji «^cat astaia aafe . 
*I3t a?ai -ataatafca ai atatfaa i fai aaae 
ca atfaai— *tta acaa-a^acaa Mfaat ; fafe, 
t5»ii5, atatf? at^feca ati aa i ca atffa 
ataca atafaf, atfac® as a^ ataca aa a^ 
aca 1 catfatt amatcaa aca gfa afaca atfait- 
fia ^at etaca catfaaatcaa faata aa att afaatt 
flacaaa faara aa att i 5taat%«i catfa^a gfa 
aacar aratt af_a at caa, atatca ^acaa fatta 
ait ; catfaaatcaa aat ^caa aa i ata <a 
uiaft*ptatai atai faatcf aasfaa canava 
aaa atata cafa at i «inn aa fa f«a r 
at^a aa ta f**at att ca faa catfaaata' 
ataaca ajta afaat cacaa, ca^ faa atf ijaca 





I '®Htn af% 

^r»iii 'States « f^s nt^fl «t>i ««i 

ciff^ 'St?! *!». ^ ^1 ?ffsi»t "St? 

4's ?t'5 m I «i<ir5 

«i?t? "st^hi ?^t«f1c?tn ?f»ni c?tt ?i 5!i, 

5?? ??*! >*tt? '9f^*l rttr?^ cntf?'?*lt»ic^ 'St»I- 
4tH. '8?? cn ?f91 '8t?tl^ 

?s!ts m? ^UlVS *lf»ni •tt5ft?»I I '9^151 c’ttf?'?- 
»it»i iirtt*!*!, “f« c'siNfli !' <:«f??t ^r»i»i, 

sti : C»f ?fst? S|1 I f.? c«t?t? c?fni 
?r<«ic« f* ?r?c'B *itc? f 

’tt^t's '8i!i ^f^ittn c?N m i 

««t? ’?a*tt'5 ?t*I ??*! 'Bt5 
W? U? 9rs!t»|5! Ci|tf?’<r»!t»I 

??ai1 -, 9t? ??5! ’(if’fti 

75^ 'Bt?1l9 9'B9'ef*l M?s!1 9 9t»l'5» 

■Sf?'S ?f»l51 CT?tl?1 CW I ’Jl’ti 

CTflfe fis»! S!1, <«?st ajut*! ?'§? if?! 

99'8J ?t<f ??•! I ?tW3 ?'5 
i!? 9t? I ?f?t? 9t*f5!T? <ttn 

f'5f»i ?tr?*! I c*i c’tfr^«if»rt*ii’i' hf?*!- 
“'jfw 9t>t e?t«i cw. e«i?w «f'8 ^i?u W6*ii , 

WWI 9tfl* fittt? I 'Bt»1 •tfX'51^ , 

«*?? if?*!!? C», »W XW I 'Jf^ 9fwc?t?l 

'{fw r«t^. 9WfM 

f??fl I 4?^ CSt?!! '8f9 "Tf , rW’l« >111 1 

C'Irtil 9111W 9!1 ?? I 

?tW5 ?t?l? ?f?1 <i ’fttlScV 

\*i'?a 9fB?i 499*! ?lf*n^t 

f?1?rf?»iti9 *rtT9 art fiiOm ^tf^i ilw 
rtf’tltf* i C9 ?t»I april iiidividualism 'll 

affts 9fa?ta fiR 9tt»t m? ? c? ?t?1 

?^9, g?CS5 9?tj5 C? 91?!? attti? 9?1 Sltf, 
?U9? 9?1 91?!? fsif’f? 9l'Otf!l9t? f99H^ 
9t« I C9tr?>?*IT»t ??? 91?tl9 9IM 9f?l1 91% 
?Ht9 ®?J9, 9?9 C? ^?? *(C?t filfStWtrW 


tfS 

‘•I9t?t? ^*t? 9t?t? 9fv ?!t." C*ll ?f»!C9H, 
'C??*! >!1^ ! ?f? 9t??t*!t?tC9t C9t?H »tt? 
9t?t? 9fv ?tC9 9t? C9t?t? 9t?l? 9t?t? 

?^l? I 9 tf? 9191 ? ai«f ?tf'?? 1 * 

g??-5f5Ca ?tf9 C?l? 9<* 9rfl?lW*!, 

^9? ?9 9f«9l^ I 9f9?t5! >!9'f? 9t9tr?9 9t 
??t9 911?, 9^»rtl 5!C? i 9l? C999 9f9?l»! 9'^t? 
'?l9tf?9 tp#, 91?1? ^95!ff <*l919f9'9 4 HC? ; 
??9 99^? ?1 9'Sfft9t?C? 91919 91991 

?f, 9991 9f9919a9»rC9? C919I f*! I 99??f 
9f99l9 C9 9tt? 9l9ia919 9fj?U!i %?1 
9l9tf99 9lC«ra 99fS9 9C9? 9ll I 99fS9 
?f»l?1 C9 9?( 99f9 9C? 999199 9f?IlH I 
■9?? 49 f?9l9 9f?9, 91? 91?T? f9 ?lt9 

49i»1 t9r9?9 ^r*!?!? 91991 9f?9 9! 1 t<rfj 
9? 991? ?191 9l^ ?f9?1 9'J?^( r5!9«!l? *IM 
9151 C9 ?f9l?1 9l> ^?C?? 91^9 
9f99l9 9?lf59 919 9f? l ?!f«‘9l9IT?lf99l 
919U9 991 ?f?l?9 I :|t'J99919!?tf991« 

99f?i; ?^l?9 91, 9lf9 C9lf?99U9? 9lS?9 

99<9 9f?C9f^ 91 I f91 a(9l?? 9f99?l9lf?91 
91 9lf9t9 ??9 9l?U9 49 f?^99l C9t9 9l«9 
?59 91 I C9991 C9ir?99l9 9999 1599199 
419?H? ?1?19 91* I 199? 9l?’<-?9% f991 C9 
9919 ?? 9'^, ?lf, f?9«1 ?*?Uf I C9 999 
»frt9 ‘9lf9? 9119’? 9if?? 91? 6tl?9— 

?t ?? »C9 911 999111 

99? 9l9 59 919.199 911 91 91 

'Sl?1?1 '9?'9i| ??[ lf9r?l«9, 5(9?t9 9»1?<- 

?9% «f9*flir9 9?1 9tl9l? ^9R» r«9 91 I iff? 
idealism p? llfill ritlSf?!? 9ir9C«t9 9 
9f^l9 494 91U#l9 9f??1 a|9?l9 9f??l' 

C19 I liHllf 49?99l?l ?f9?llf 9, 49C?? 1119- 
9fv westernised ^ 9?1 %t?1 919 ^f? 91 I 49? 
intensified. 
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’»fini c«»w 

fn^n firiic«*»— cnt fnwt« >fi*i 
BW^ la 9tS ^f«»l1'B s» I 

« c’ffri>ir»ifc*i «««? '^tt« ^fiiii 

ai««i ^£* sfJC'Ja •fs fl’t ^fe*! *it I 
c^f niif ^Rt£« 5f»l» 

‘ft't 5 ^f'SlU’l '5Ht5 C^J C’JIW «lfW51 

w»! I c’tiN>^*i(c»n >0«i?i 

cwftt «ffww:«, c>i? 
f«r»i I 

fi^we i^£»isi nw c'f'n bw sit. 

«it? ^f«r« >i>tw Tf’i® 

m 

Tt’fti JfJstwfJ afwi^fw '•rtf’Hi ^tn 

^fflr® •iff’f»j, c>i« ifw CT c'»ttf‘i’«r»itt*i? 

W '8t" C^’lt 5>£^ c’lfir^i 

!" '^’1? « sftfe I «tN»(— 

•^f<r ^tf’IC*! «f9t« ^IW»I 5B, C'f’I- 
«t? «£tf«£ »tWtsit^1CVl ^fa, f«f5£ 

aattt*? I s<i «(if»ic»i 'Stata ’(’Ti as «ca 
^ttawtattati atfiai ait'a, ^ta ?a«nar #tata 
afiwfattw HI ’Hf'ii aa i atatc® f'sN N?fH:a 
HtWH, iKfl «iait» Hf® fan r’ 

CHtfaHfHtH tcHa ata a^c® 

H^ai 3?aiaa ®tti fefece atataiN'ai afawn, 
«a*i *iTafa ®tata aaar •(( eat^ -aat aa® Tt^ta 
®»i®cata HtfHii ^^*1 1 ®tata «®a a? ^i^fa i 
«tata fan ®aH fatlai 'Saanii, 

aafWH® 'ft’^ta ^wiata ®taia ^’laHifB't® 
s?M®a ®faai c®fn»i i ^acHca da faca ca 
aiMtHi® ®a afaai aifa^t® afaaifa«i- 


®tf*®ta fata— aftata f^a fafa afa *a®au 
caNc® att®tai laafata fafa at® aaataa 
^:a 'gfa®ta i 

a«'t caa®t ats?t ®raai aaa ®faatfia, ®tai 
faan a?ta. c®a ? caifa^aatiaa aw ®tl ®ia 
^tata at®K atai ’ittla at® 

Btfaai afaaifataa. “«tajaf® \ c®tata a® «iaa 
®iata aS® i ^tfa caa >a^aita ^t^fta 
Bail atat atfaai «ita®!ta ®fa i" gaa a^i®Tia 
an?ra aaia^ atata a^ai a®a ^aatiaa a» 
■a?it(®®i ®faat fadd ■ 0 ta«jta ®faa i 
aaa ®fa4aaata1 aS® ai ai a^® fawfai 
®fa ®tafa «f® cat*! aiii®a aanr^f® at? ? 
dH aiaaat!t ajfv ®tata 2 sca ai saa^at® 
®faatwa t Sa®ua a®^^a atat^i ® 7i®tfa®®ta 
aatiaa a«a af®a >a? fsiai ®tai ®raatiaa i 
®tata af®®fv wpstemist-d alia ®tata ^f® 
<a® aatai'^f® a?® ai i atata cataea a®a? 
atatata ^la t{d fa®j faata •, af®a cal®fa 
r®f®a ?aa ®faai, ^a® ^®taa aiai 

afaata afaa» asai ®faai, <*iga i^®tf®®®i 
^aa®. afwa®^ ® aa®tia caatti® 

atfaatiaa afaai ®tai >«aa faa^a c>^taft?Ta ®itata 
a?aica— ®T? gacaa afa® atii®® <a® aattR[f® 
aa. ®t? ata aa ca ®faa <ata*<Bfiia i Bfaaft 
'a«®acaa a® s»ta<®tata aa } faaiaBatarca 
^ai®ta afaata a* ?ai >«®i6 aita4 fsia ai? i— 

^ajaatifaiaaMS-^ ®faaif i 



I 

( «0»tHl«3 ) 


•HI'S* '^w<f ntfiwi ^tw? 

®cint *tt««1 c’ic*i'9 c’l^te- 

ftcsja c»T5i ffsj «<t? I ca «i*fa ’t’rat c»it*»»i<’tit 

•tfea c>i cJfrta citc^ai 
ca Sit'S sfaca '<ai»i ^ill ’aaH sc»i 

!iii «tf^5ist»i catita 'Btac®a 

aaai ii*t ’ffaata 09 'SawHs alcaai aja 
ifacs ^fwata aifaatrstsisi I 'Sfatcaa atai 
«tpic»^ ca •swiafa ^*fa firai cafsit*! Nfaac'^a 
(Bi)ian Pass) «tw «tatwa faai^-atfa’ft »i^ai 
af®taf« a^rat®5» 3tata "ai faWsi a'^ata 1 
ttcaswa (SfUafei ^faafftaa ’la aaa cafftafeia 
csm aFfaai t^ata sai aa, ca naca ai6la 
atc5 ^»-ata atafs^fataa (Hercules) afj. 
faWs oiatfS 4fr«5j^ at'sai ata 1 ^al ^aia)a 
catyaraaia ^f^aiiaa "»t§ afaw 1 '8ta*tc^ 
aai^ca wa°ta ’^a'sta atfcaa >«a? *ifaarcac"f3 
atfaa atcaa «if%ata'« *riatr aifa^ aa 1 

arafa^s *lf^ ate® aitars ■stca*t afaaia 99 
attatcaa »)a (Khyber i',iss) ¥1551 cas^refta? 
4vat<i ^99^ *ta I affwt «ta«a^ >aaa *tf*6a 
^^ata atai atfncsia c3tfs:« fta fi’i »tta> 
Ffitatti I ca?Ja?ttaa aa« «tta™t aitf*ta1 ailSa 
’^tw *(ia^ 5'5< "Cst^ alt® afaat 
fea aj’ta faf«a •t's^a 4tttfta 'saa 
aiaarti ataa *tcaia (Pottery) 'Batai*fa «ii® 
•tfaatia »iT«ai artwif 1 "sta catjfaftcaa 
«t#ta tff«ata atta a(a»iaw at»nal t%afa 1 
aatata nata® ca ca^fj^ta fa'a.atataa 

aifaama aitfnatfaia ir«atPi staia *tata atic* i 
a'fana 'acfti ca ^aa’tis ^*Tai cata 


aa^aaa"aata ca^fsatcaa? aiwi a»a ^araai 
«tilac«i!6 1 aa aaca ca ca^aacaia atsta's 4 
»iifaai ci'tHatfaa ?f«aua 'staia's ^wa 
caai ata 1 ca^fe^ttaa «i(^faat jr«afa caifrl- 
?Bt 'Bica ><i$aia 1 ^v^ir aita ^tf'aaita.atiaa 

(Litnitt Robert SiUKlcinan) 

atat 'aicaa 1 ®aa ari=?t« auatataa '•tsii- 
Bfca c satatfsa' ta aa?i a>§t caisata 1 attat 
attat at<f ‘Stcaa caqi^saia aic® «itfaai atal 
4at ataj^lat's c'satatM'ta ^aa a'siiata 'ffaat 
at^« I atal <iiat atajstai caaic«a 4tai 1 
c^atcata «ffa aia afaaai'a ai atau® «at4i ^a 
chat's atwia «aca '»i«)iBta afac^'9 «if^j'»aii 
>afaca caaicsa ataa faiSa ataatacaa ’aataaj 
afaai afafa® fats caaicsa a'i 4ac fsafta- 
attaa aa' atc'® fafa at.^«ta)a (I’l liiic.ti Suiier- 
iniendent) ffcaa ijftiaa ®'8caa acat a'a^fel 
fl'cat aff®® a^ai ^ftc«fsa, »fataia c®att®a 
a'l'asKatca fgBaauaa aaia< 'aait!? asfaai 
'aataf aaatacaa^aa aca*? aiaaia a?ta« afa- 
caa I aca aaatcaat fawta^ aifai ^^a 1 
>iri« atca Btaaat'icaa att a»i ate® arf(- 
faajta attaa caatfeatia «tifaata ^tcaa ata 1 
fstjj atfaai cafataa, fa %atta caatwa a’t 
4a< aaataiaa acatatfa* ^a afaai faai ^fata 
caiattaa fafaaii' atfacaja 99 aai atte® 
atca I ^tfoaita atcacaa aaa ®f®afca c»ta« 
®a aa art 1 ^irt* atta fsfa «tfifa •aifacaa 1 
4atia caiaa aa® atcats atit ata.t aaata 4at 
aaar®iaa afafa® a®ta— 4caca tatc® faa,ai 
aia— (aaic®a *< 1 4a< aaatcaa faafeaa Taatafa 



?j t apw 

’ft«l?»H «?51 c’fw >«? ^•itt 
T44fW *«C4F?K ’IIWJ ani »ffl41 49 ’l'4f«- 
*lca|fl -aN*! 94 I 4y(f«9Jt9 >JtC94 C9atl«4 <f4 
aw afa^ca 'am aa i t 9 i aatwa afa (Mus- 
tiiiig Tn ;.ty) ^faii af^fs's i 4? afas aa a^ 
fta— caafsatca fafta atwfl ataf^ (AKcncy) 
ftaa I 4^ 4C«r'aa aafa caw ai 4ta«rf^ ala 

catnfei. aa« atfaaita auaal aiaa aw^ 
(ARctit) 9 l 4 i atfataa i aat4T% fetltfintfl 
“atfla-a?f9?f" afa atfi ^aata >irii area ^ai 
wia4t9*t fa#lia w H4ata a*. taatca 
^afa^ewa afla ataa afi^n aa caatra? 

Vi'fi (^i^ Ili<:;hnoss the Khan of Kalat) 

’atfaai ftfaa altaa i 

•>\rir9 ana caaic44 ^tta a^atatai atWa 
fetal aiatai ^ttfsa afaii Iwica4i 
aaa caiMfei ^aaiat* afaata ■5191 awai 
ac9 cuata Nffl'na's ®a4 fan atfitan w<ita 
«tfaan ai9a aftica atatti aa caattaj ^tca 
aifi^a a^H'e «•,•••, fetal af«i ataai caaiiau i 
awfai atfatfe^ alits as aa a^ca* awi 
^taaifaatcaa aw l^fltawa ?;* Itfam atf i 
viatcaa fafa (Sibi), ^fa (Duki), fafaa (Pishin) 
lajtfa aaHa a’ja aalra ataata atwtal 
faai al ataaia lean ^aaiw 
l«fltwai alataafa 'afaata afam alcaa i 
afwia ajtf«9)fa atcaiaa atit «ata°t aa? aia- 
atca aife alai caiia cattaai atatta aa aaan 
afaa ca fai fa* aa^a aa? aaaai aica fafa* 
at')?la cattaai atatfwataa falfea atcan aa- 
fjw afaai alata aa attaaa afaa i 

alata ca<iffe^ta aaa !aa ana Taaa* (>) 
ata fwlN-cafJfefta, (?) awf^ atitai aa? 
(a) at?la «wi afi? I ca aaa cwi ^wata 


attaa i ■ [ 

attaia ata a^ta farlfecaa ^raatw atfann? 
ca^lfi f^a-caafsata ata ca aaa ^ttsra 
faiataa l<«ta fafewa atia ^rtaaa’fa afaaic?; 
caafa 4 caM atataj i wt^la can afata 49-1 
caata 4?? aia-c^atl (Las Bela) ^afafe ^tw 1 
fwlfea attan «?ftca caan'sa wt^ta caa«f« 
ataa afaai anaa 1 «tta fgifea-caafBtfta 4 i? 
4 taf%atataj 49 taita afaai aa^a, caai -ii 
aaaai faatca faav alatca 1 

ataa faaca ataaarta '{^aata ca^Taatta 
caa 49fei atajt caai ata 1 lata ^ca ca aa© 
a^f'Sata ’iwcaa aaa"ft ataatfawai 4 a? ^ata 
aaiat^a at«aaiaia «tatal ’3;ajva atta 
lai wif«ajia attaiaa atajaiaa-’^fe (Sandeman 
Policy') afaai afaffe'® 1 wtfaajta atcai ^rtfaai 
cafataa caca at#ta ^caa cal aa-atna «atl 
'Stafaa, enl ati^ta alf® aaatial caafei at'a® 
alwci I f®ra aaa*rt ataa^f^ewa alai 
49ata «faaic«a fata atfaai cafataa 1 cacaa 
cata piaat® f«fa latal acai ^fatal alaifscfia 1 
4? ^®caa ^aa fa'Sa afaai f®fa 49 "afcaa 
ataa-wat^ «a^a afaiaa 1 f«fa ’ 5 at®a 
faawa cata ajata afataa ai 1 «tt#ta *t«tt, 
«ft^a air® air® aawl wajta® afaa 1 
ataa aifei l?tawa w^lia 9tai ala 1 aaa 49 
49 ataa ataa faata aa? ataiaa 9ta aaaf®taa 
atatl a"atfw® aa 1 artata 49 ^ ®9e5 alai 
irftlta ^aai ^1 f9ati ®t®tfa9 aa a?rafe alai 
af?ia ‘faaai’ aata aa 1 latt® ataa «ata «ata 
at®a?a cat9f9at9 astaia 99 ataata 9 ai aa i 
ca aa 9ta aitata wta® w^aa alai It'll? waai 
f®a caai ai aaaai a?fitfe alai at? ca a9taa 
faata ata “at^t faa.at’a a* ?a^a1 atai aa r 
4| at<t fa^ai aaata ata atw aia-%®a aaa 
fSffac® 4^ata, wta ^a9tca cattafetc® oiwata 1 



i,v, 8<»R'Vi I ] c^«3fwrt^ I 


01 ? wi? >i^»i >i«tirtn? <r*i- 

( »i?<rt« ) '"Ttfnsi C^fl f?f1 «ltC^5> ' 

?c*r5 CTfsT c»it^ ’^faw 'statc’f f<5ta 
>iac«F w» «ataft i 

’(tat »tr«n sn aa 'Bta na^ 

tf:?ia ^•ta <*^ wfaatai ra^fa® aa i faa f*t«f 
trcaa at«fa ^Wtaa «ta a»i*tr«a ^»tta? ar« 4at 
fatwa atar ifarta ^i<i«ta >8 ^atfa^£a>? 3iaa 
’jfai® aa i ’®i£«»ii, 'sa^n, at«tta, 

>aat ca*i«ta claa >aaa ?c»i? ^tatcaa 
’ettcf I fst«f ra«f at»ra acai f!tt«twa aaa 
a'fi aifaai afiata ^ttaa ({t»i »iaaiiaa 
*i>a a?t« aaata faac’F ca«9i a?9i 

atta I capta "ftaa afaita Etta’s 

%8« alai al'f’rta fataa atai ^wtaa c>t 
fata atatcat«f caai afv i caatia faattaa c*<a 
?taf«taa aita 'atfnai ♦ip? cn ’ll ^W's 
^taa’fa ’ataaa^faa csca ca^a ■*tai aat 
caata alfajsfjfe? aai aa i «a?a£*f caa&i 
aasjatfca ?(ata aiacaa «ta1t-i atfatsTs 'ata'® 
ac^a i[»i=tta -ataata wtHtcnta* ara*"® caq^afiw? 
^taaiftwa ^ ita cat aipi? »ifa»ir»^ aa i 
ca^ftattaa 'ata® *tta aiwtfBata i ataa 
asa aatart aaal «taca? aaca? ata^ caa a^c® 
'aflat®' ataa 4aatf« aatca affai® ’ataa ata 
aai ®taitaa alia? >aiaiaa ala aaa aa i '•aa 
atiatcaai aWjta a«iatiaa ^aia aa. 
faw atiatfaata “caaL^efta" atta? afaf®® afaai 
faatia i 

caaf®ata <*r»f®a faatia f®a ®tta fa®v i 
at?*®! «caa. aa®a 4tiaa «aat at® attan i ^taa 
ataiaa a?c» ^ta» ®faai 8..i€.« aita 
a<i® «ta aa®?i? avatai i attar attar 
atat? aat® 4fa® ®fT® faT» • a»ffaa c®ta 
C®ta ataata ®ta fiaa f^«, ^ta aaf^at 


ata®tatfaa ^at^ta f^t? i 4? ata^taa atat 
atat ®ta® at«ia a'.at? taai ata i 'ss^atat? 
afaia? aiai aa at, -a? at^^a atat'p ® ata® 
®taata aat® 'StaH a?ai at5t?atca i 4? av's^fa 
ai^i aa®a '|rfa afac® Htaa ai®ia ^tf® (KhcIu) 
®atBl fe’i^caa afB®ti> ‘atacaat’ (i-;>s Heia) 
4ai af®a-af«6a c®i£i ^taa ataiaa ^a^ta a® 
(ijasht) a^ta ?iatfa® caa^?^ l®ta i ®ta aai 
4riaa 4ai ^®a fac®a aa®i?t? afS®? ®iiaa i 
4? aa^i®a atat acar 4a? 'atfa®T®t® 

®tc® i caaa, c^tiaK ataat? (H.imni) aat>[ 
(Khwasii) ?®)tfa I 4aa ataaia '§[fa ta? ^ai, 
atat® atat ®^ca 4a? «acasta« «tgfl afaatti 
^a^a ^«.aa aa i 4? aa® a®s 'f^taa ^tB®a 
'*ttaa«rat® ?tHta catc®fli catataa (Kiiorasan) 
afaat ®f®ra® ®ia i 

a<)fei®ai ataa atataa Btca casi^sttnaa f® 
®ta®?1 ?attaa ata'^faa (Iranian I’latnan) a® I 
4tac®fl ®®, afa 'jaaa af4« aa^® 
as^a 4a? ‘®® a®a $a« jv»’ «faa a<ca caa 
4®?i at^^ta ®t«ta? ®tat?ai c®tca i fa® 
«®r®9 4 aFB’iS® ca 4i®ait«? ®f®aai fafta, 
4aa ®ai aai ata ai i a? a®atatt'?a aai a?t® ® 
ffta ?tta ?p?®fat fa®Taa1 atfaa a?ai ijfeai 
efaatta i ®fata si^taa 4ftat® 4? fa^Taata 
^?atia ®t® at® aiiaa ®t®aa ®ia ®ia nfeat 
I c®tatfl at %?tai (Wiii-.w) ama atfa 
c®t%aa®tca ?t®t?ai 4t®f®a cat®ta^ ata i 
af®ia caaata (Makran) aaajfaa acai ®ta®t»® 
a?® cataaar®a ®ttaati® ca^iaa atata®ft 
cafai® ca® ®a«.ata i av^faa attar ati® 4fat® 
'efai® ®®®®fa aaota aat 4f®ata fafai ®ttaat 
®®«® f® I 

®ta!taa cat® a^ afat® ®taai atatif® •* 
cat® caaaa aat 4®ft® at^ i 4®fta ca«f®t® 







^*11 ?f c’i«fii «tf?f I 

’T’ltsS 01 n»»l »(f>(t» 

6f»Hl *ltc» I 01 

wiia^t<« fi»im 's.’fw aja 

*ic!5i t’f'ttw 

^tfwc* c’l'itt!? >i^<, 

'Jt?t'etc^ fec6B ^ft«tC5 I 0|« 

faift'B a<i ?iT«. 

«r»a »cfl I cn# n^cflnf<r ^'eat’o ^ifv 
cnt ’iic'tiac'? c»i caetstfl 

«in a'»i itU’i' I fi(’nfe'8 oi^fe 

'■^fsK® *t«?t c>i 01 ^ aia «it^ai 
oi’»»iUv *tfa «*£« atfa ww ?l?fl 

s’.'icfl iiifi>* Ifa c»i cfti c^ 5?<ft<i 
oiia ’ItMl f» T 

c^^fe^tw a»i 

alai af^si I f4« att ^f»iii 

cn»iiw cn Bmt’i 5«<ji ’»<(i 5»a I «ia 

'ai^lwa ^K»ii CTW4 a'Jitst >a»r«? aiwa 
^*14 f5|l!4 afiHl •rtf’BW Bl*1 I oia® 

4[t« »!• ’^fac's m i caatiii 

* 1 '^ *?r»iffl a*i *if«fi afa!?i (>i'ifw fUa mi afaal 
»iaa aai w ?ata atw « •!> r«9itai 
nmm v*i ’ta ^ca i oi<ttw 
•aiflffaats) f *1’ (Arlesian well ) «w»i aai a^aui 
c»iafa« cal ai^jaat i ata a# a^a awtaa 
^ti«. 'Bla atsila s«a ‘ajliaa' (Karez) I ajtcataia 
aia^ o«^«»t-*itattfa faafe alee vmt ^cea 
fac^ caiftaai 'Btia af avaif*! cat t«ta ijt tta 
tai aa. «ita taaift ft oi^ai tais* ^faata mm 
tlfta 4^ca sftca^ oiai ttti ^ai aa i ^ta alcas 
aitai traai ^caa faw tflcB iift a«fei aif,. 
ct^ ^fttw tttta tfttt «ia cBia i atwl 
t!^afa ^t'Slta a^w cti ttti atfta %tca 
aitfnii cati caai oiiwit ?jca catut ttfta 


^csi’B ^wa ajca tl cttittct «i»i ttw at^'a ai, 
ettta a?rB tita ca»t«: trftal tfaa Stia 
atfaa ’aai a^atia i tea ^ta«at n® 

'«fat’a oit at taaata ^ai aa i oi'!®*! 
tjtiaita ^ta Ma tfaai fttaa ffa- 
aftai atev, oi4i tatat a^tatca 
■sita aiftlit a?ai i fat tt at tittawa 
i*if«4i asfatt ajttta 44 aa ca ifia apca 
>*iaa tea a art ft:tta a^ai ata i ^aa 
tt ’iT4t'5 alw, aa 4ttt oirtatca^ titt 
tfac« aa afai ft o»ae attta tt^ati attt4ai 
tfat a^caa tea teta tata tfact aa i tta 
tet Jit aa ca tjTtatta atti ^laf ata ttt 
tiat i(ca t4ai at^it ttfait teat ttta 
cat«: ft« a4t»i ^tia ttfaai etti ata i 
taa ttitata aitffa atffai oil ^ta attta 
fcaa area ttftai ttaia tfaai atfffa 
tf?ai fi'tct aa— tafcat ttata attaa tta a a i 
44aict cttita ttJiaar oiae cacta aitatfa 
caa fact fait afaat cafiaitia i tta 
oitfait caita tat«fta« if tajfi i oi^ 
ctfet ait ca caffBfia ojt trtttfa cat i 
caatca aal ttcs« aatw tt at4 aaffa ttia 
fti ctttia ttiatti af o»tfei cat! aiati, 
tta aitiaa tittai tin ftt ctttia ettt 
at fa att I 

tiait ftaftrtia w oit^i tt«ttattti 
tfait aa t»i, fti ft-tttt tit atat^fta i 
tiaa ttt aa attia tflata— %it 4 ai taw i 
ttatatti tattffaw fltatiaa taa afttl 
ttti atit I ttai ^ifta aaatfta ca^f tt 
ttt ttai 01 ? taiaf ttftai afaat ata i ana 
ta^««iact att catai aa «tta 4 %«ttw 
( ftetta iilw art t^t ) 1 ttat oittttta 
ttatita at at cat ^tttitattl tatttit 
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*tt«'« W5l 95 I It9 >11 Cdin 
«i>tC95 95, C9%5 m <1t9lt'55 ^’It5'5 
«pir I *t5W5 «t9t9 »f» s^tCB C«ft5t9, ■nt9tt'5 
fSl I fjl, r9(»l, 9r551 ^«nfiT 49< 'tT9ft'? 

<8t9t9' »95i 'B5?W <»ff5 C’fCaH ’9199 5t9 ^f9- 
915 9t5Sl 9(tW I •9919 ^US. 59i— 

99, C9W, ‘IH, 9915 Bl®9, ^591 9l(99 

sm 9ltt9 1 'B4)J9, 99?91 49? »1'!^14 ( 

91^5 ) B15 91J5 *fr49lM 9St«t5 I 91^9 « 
91911919 9*191 ^9 91ir99i ••'I? Btt59 ^59 
49*11^ 919999 9f951 '«5?C999 49? 9^U9 aBJlH 
^^»|9l 9lf'5C«l« I 

4 C9t99 *lt9f'5«f9J« >Stg4 »1U9lt9 99 

9ftJ1 91C9 I *915 9C9J «9H 999 9(^C45 I 
499 f9CTW 5^lf95 991 919 9C99 1lf'§1i1 
f95U9 I 9U9 ’9f95tf9 C9t9 C9t9 •t59t« 49 
*1915 49 91115 C119I 91^5 9t’95l 91*® I 

499 «15* 515 9191 f5 91915 919 49C»H 

9t'951 915 91 I 91^5 9199 4I91C55 91CS — 
919, 919 49? 911151 ( f9C9 9^9 ) ; 

*1^5 919 919, 9tf9^, f99f99 1 9191(95 

CTPI 9t9C9* 95® 41199 9l C9 r99r9»f 41? 
9991 91^5 ll^l*#! ^«5t5 951 95 I ^5, 9591^, 
C991, 91919, 9l9t5, 91199, C®^ (Cherry) 
9t9t9^t (Mulberry) 491'8 '*155 9f59l11 9915 I 
f9« 91'91<15 f995 4t 19 49 9(^5 91?1 9l5 
4(15 91 599 99^ 19115*11® *115 9^91915 
915^ fW5 95 I 9f9l C919 C9i»t19 (Makran) 
«f5 *lf59>11 195^5 919 I 91, 9f5911 95 
%99l®l5'« ®19151 4tf99 I 9®9'«f9 19*^5 

499 919 95 19 9151551 9*19 ^»t5 915 19 
4 19^5 9191515 191(155 15159 «99i I 919, 
4 C519 199 ®1»lt 95 41? 5199 <919* llf?' 
1919 1 fl»l1'^ 119 95J^t 4115 91 599* 
91951 915 I 


19115*15 [991* 49 95915^ 11919 9tH I 
19919 9*1® t1fl,f511195 99-99195 419 9 

^9f® 9tfl« 5*5115 41? 5*[®[f I 4 1519 

115,5 4l;gs1 15* 99, 19* 411*19191^ "Ury 
ciiliivatiun” 45 91® 599 §1.919195 CSit® 

5*51(59—15*1 999159 9*5l1i I 4* 11919 

5*t«* ®5915l-91 •'t fl191®Ul 991*51 **91- 
9115 4J9« 91551 fl1919 91*1195 §9tlt^ 

9515 114119 55 41? 4* §9115 11915 995 

1919191*1951 41? f9«1t9 (Sist.in) t9»t<r5 ®» 
®59l5t 59195 4fl®t?9* 4919 5*1® 951519 
55 I 

119[f5*tt95 91^«'0^9« 4fl9l?9* 919Hlf* I 
199119 9l5l'?«r9 415 19199 §tB®5 91^1®5 

4t'§1t9 5(55116 19 *19 1919 1919 91511'* 915 
9141 4115 I 15195 4f99t?9 '19 454* 991 

315* 95i® (Ci;iilr,il Hrahui R.i it'c) 4195 9f55l 
4115—4* 95*15 14‘ft 19411«5 5t4I 5*1® 4151 
9f55l 4'99: §®5 914 f519 ( 97 ® I 4*»9 
9®9«f4 999159 9'5915’t 411519 9?5f'5® 

(Reserved) I 495 99 ’^(91® C919)'9 91 

19415 (I’istacio) 915. 15191® ( Juniper), 

415 1919 1919 *19 49J19J 9191991155 915 I 

15195 49F '91514^5 9l* 91'^ 95 *®9|5 

5f59l5 49? 4t4l*9l5— *115* f91 *1159 49? 
9519 5*1® 4191® 55 1 9?5f9'® 99'^f9 5191 

5*5115 4f« *9* 4®1t95 99155 491 I 99F99f9 
(Forest deptl) 5*1® f®! 9li 49? 9r5 9ll5 
9119 f9ai5 55 \ 141*' 4lt«91t9 (Fort Sandi- 

inan) 95 9l'^ *®5l5 9f55l5 49) 159514 91* 
(I’ine) 49? f45l51® (Ziarat) Juniper, 9194® 
55 • *1191 1919155 919) 91519, 455tl(, 91419'^ 

*®Jlf5 994 *1915 91155 4li< «l5f4® I 

t99,r5*1195 C4t99?9n 19* 99 I 99*1 *115' 
195 415®9 >'?»,►€«, 9‘^9l*4, *11195 9?9J1 



'J »8 >fPv»R— ^Vt 6 , 

»h%i>K, (V'tJlSj? 

M’l :e 1 'fltwi ) I c^icfl^- c«f*iti 
c«itr*fl >i"i cenc^i^i c^iff- 

>W«I)1 •«>, ST’rftC? (Chagai) 5, 

C»*ltw« iftfSCB (Kae:hi) ■>*, <(taTs» (Kharan) 

>, (WW (Makran) «, 47« HT«t « SfCPl 

(Marri and Haj-ti) «> 4^? t | 

«tn c»it»>iwji «f« > 1^1 j>c»t ». fgte«r C^gfR- 
ftW 1 , C»»IfW 3 fC«H 1 I 

w cafcv >n^rtR s* «f 5 »^ afiJ« 

I ■ 5 ifi>n nwn ttrsa si 

»ii?i»i >ft I •^f'R- 

<l*»i cT’.s •fjiits at^ ^f»ic« ■♦«iset 

mIJr ncjs >i>i® 5 »ia i t^^ai » «» 5 ? 
waa "iraafft i »ncaa acai's caf< >«a' c-?tcai 5 i i 
^a at^l ca w a»ii aa ca i£»i iafn^a 
ca acaai ^laaiaata aa 'stai cai ra:’iwia^ ail 
afli« *fTia I i*ca «TtaTa fawcia citi '«'8 
ca%ca alia ftw atfati ^taai caca^faatca 
'itfi a(fe 1 Ufaai itw ?a i lacaa ^tfaat^wa 
itai atitca >«v ia ata ca^a «iata ^aai ai*i i 
?t^a cifiiai «iafai: f«a fa«v :— 

(>) ^ 1 ti— ^aiai iiiH itta ifafs's, (a) 
atwiR— tatfiici itara cai;ft aii aa, 

^ta (®j aiO I a^ ftitia latai mil l>ii- 
itiafiai ifafR'B, fiat iniata aafuciwii 
ta 11 cittiat ®tt« I £1 iw itatai a? 

can ata ni aa£ ^ c«ii fatta 

(Animistic belief) utat Itltfaa ^iWCaa HR11 

awl afaatw i ^aia cita cita aaa- 
arttaa aia) camtwa ntfani xitiatia laitai i 

• Census of 1901 ami estimate made in 1903 foi 
Makraui Kharan and Western Sinjrani. 


4 ti -1 i I's. 

«itaci aifaai alcaa >awt«t ^fata ir>»- 
ifi f?*i.« iin-atajta 4tta 1 taiai 
afacstata ^^aatawa nw aaacaa ^atcaat? 
atfaai ca^fsatcR i fiaatawa ati« aa attcR 
lauia ^Tat« atl, ®Ttaia cia ci? ai^ci ^aa- 
ata ana's ana i tatwa catan afa*?? 
«awi 5 i cagatwa ai i atsta aiaatca's ??iai 
®iwi faata ^aaatawa aw ai^'Btataa 1 
fa’iaiafe aata atraatwi ciaT« liataatwn 
af«at 4 t ciat® ana onft itat at?t« ^fw 1 
at»tcaai (Lus bei») 4 t£iiaa iNlftW aicia 
®tar«^ta fa=iwa <«if 5 itiffta faaata ai 
fawtai cai’la afaa i afaca aw^ 

afasa *a ai i «fa«>a fa’?iaa «:>i 5 atificaa 
awt tit's oiifl I 01 atatij '*twta af^- 
caa ®ia?tai&'s cal i ita'sa^ atw oiatta 
•nfacs atta latsta aat ■afana ’^aa 1 latR’^ 
ate® aiai ifaai fataa aa faa si’jct ai?^fa 
oifiipa afan aa i atam '^<^cicaa ai'siwa 
ataiai aisai ata 1 aw ata^wa fail atti 
alia «itaia iai aa, fiat aiofftaa leal's ^511- 
alai a ia a^ti fa»« i ■ai^aitta ra*iai 5 tai 
ca aii: a ati«« fa?® faa at '^nitaa 
aa?ti itata's aiH aiTlj atatsi i at fnial 
fii aataiTa ?t^a aftaffl i fata*?! catiwa 
acai ®ta«t fa% tita, faa,, fjiaata aat 
'atw I 

attra, caaff aat 5 ttt, at fiaft fafu 
atfia awi ataia atataita caittfa®ia atw t 
tatai neat uta cat attafai tiaa a® aaai 
atai ata iw 1 f^ r«a csr%a awt faf®* atita 
aa< ^aa® afaai faftl atita aa af?fi 
^^atw I fi? cat «tafai fcaa a®t faa faa - 
aaafai itci aicat a®faa 1 

^awtvfaa atf®a acar aiticaattaamw 



1 ^, 8 < >!»« 

I tRs^tC*! aft*i1 ^t9, 9^5 (Ttirko-Iranidiis) | i 4 ^:( CVillC'S? >>991 


fl1^991»I OC«t ’1titC9fll l9tW9 >9f«t- 

il9 ftC99 9t« 9119% 919 9f«91 I 

^?fJ1i1»I l9tC?9 -4919 C<fta V*I9T9 <19t- 

9191919 9IH i r9^9l5l 99, -119? ( Hiu- 
i, T.S. 1 HI 4 ) ?31l« 91'991 919 C9 -9t 919 9^t«9 
?91C99 C^i9'« C9it9« 9»I 99 v99? 9 l«(f «(t9it«ifi 
9f991 Wt9'59rt9 f9C9t 5 f»i 9 ) 9(9 | . 4 »f 9 «t 

9«t’^9 «99«1C9 9fVC9 99«H ^19 ??lS«rfl 
•f9?r5Cir91 919 1 01 ^ ^•1«1C9? ^9l91 99919 

9t?ir 9'f<» «lfa9t« 99 I '’(19 -4^ 9lil9C99$ 
9?C^— C9191 >« 1 < ?<!l 9<9 -f‘fli1'( f9W1- 
99 '1<I9 ^f9?S 99 I 9 r«rs 591C99 fifstS 99 
9^5 4f99 '8f?9‘ »f99l r99lf99, 191199 ^9- 

C^ar 91199919 ^1*1 9?W «*tl9 '99t 919919^ 

«lf9if9 9«f991 «iir9C«C5 I 'fl99'9 »tlic99 wf9- 
=»«9^ C9^5l91C99 9f"59 «tC9C9 99919 

9ffl51 I 

9(C»l1aPr9 f9C*C99 f99lt9 ®9lW9 

^1(99 9l9?l9r99 9lC9C?ft«UAIepp<i) | ‘91C915’ 
9C9f9 '9'^t ‘919199’ I 499« %9t91 f9C9C99 
^Iei99t9f9 ’I'f S1'5ll91 9H9 919 I 

999 9«f9l9 «t99«fC9 C99I 9ffl ?9l91 C9a'l- 
C99 (Makriii) 9119 9tC9 9rtf991 9r'59U9 I f 9191 
C99U9 C991t9 ^f9*l9 9f991 9lf99l«, *499 

9<)9r ^91C99 (a|%r9C9l99 91199 9{9I C9 

999 ftt99 914191 9191 9C9 <*99: 

*^f9t* '99199 99t« 9tt« 99'99 9919f1C9 

99191 9119W (Kachi) «1lf991 99919 ^99 

9r99t» I *(9l '*)t9t94 9t9l -4<!< 9I9.'#l «%« 
>4| 91C915 91^99 99r'5''B I 

519^199 >9tf99 ?f'89T9 99W f9C99 f9!|9 
9ft91 919 91 t f9t99»f9l94 9C9rt >4 f99C9 
9*C«9 ^ttf I f9^r^^^ 9lt«C99 9C*, *tlil9, 
9T19T9 <499 aUft, 99191 Hf* 9*?»l9 ^111- 


9191 9Ilf'19l? 3t9tl94 «1ir9*t'5I I C99tt'89 9t 
99? |91C99 99*tf'5 I 

«tlitl99l 9l't9l9, 9!9i >49? 99199 I 191199 
9^94 C99 ?{9999 I ?9U99 l9lC49 f?«l9I99( 
9W 919 ’9«i« C9lfel 94911* 

^51(99 C591419 '9«:? 9lil9®l5 *19 

419111 119 I $9tW4 5195994 iflcflfl ^1t9l1| 
f?«l9199— 1119 lf99* I 9199^ I9ll99 9i:9I 
HR 49 9f99t irsfss I 4f9C4 41114 t9l91 
9!(19H1 I f9nt?9l 4«I4 1119 I C9l9i4 

C91 'HtlS I 91C911541 C591919 9t19t»* 11^, 
61969C9 f9f^9, 4199^1 9*l9l9l >41? 14119 
949 I !!9n94 9C9I4 9t9r94el9 1199 111*. 
41919 «11f4l99«14 11«9i4‘fl9 lf9i9 4t<J 9f991 
11} I t9l91 11tC91«1 l|, 91619919 f911 
>49? 9,9i9lrtl 1H9l1 I ‘3l9?’91 9l9tlf4 C691419 
C914, f9i4 4^ >49? if^tlRl I ^9191 

9lf‘99, 4i9f9’? >99? 9(9199 4l*f«f9fll, fll 
91C915C94 94 1[I9i 1l9lf<91 ^9tC99 911 ( 5C99 
4l^(t t«U99 %1C91?ll I 91C916C94 9t91 C999 
1119 >41? 91919 14l«l9 9'l9t19 4lf99t 491 
919 31f?t99 9191 C499 9Tl I ?9f4l 

«?8)4 999 ^l? f1119t9f9flt •, |9U99 4W41 
>119119 ir9l4 I 

t?r94 4f9’»n99 >4t9l1 999"9f4 C9ltfet 

f99T19 fi9 911 9t4 9l9 9f991 <9tl9» 1* 

9t4 4ffai8 1lf9t9t CiTCI C9^4l1I 9C9 4ffl4 I 
.499 r* f99 f94 ^99 9H9I4 C9tt1 f9:9?l9 
9t9l 1lf4l4 1ir44 91 I 4f99lfl C4l94 C914 
9»U9 lift 4 9^91 94119 919J f*r99l 91 4tr9C9 
9f9l4C99l 4T914 Itll 4J11 4f94 I >499 C9 
99 '99919 ^1^ If49'$9 9t9lt9 I C9C’l9 

C9U4914 4191 *4W4t9 9f94 ^*t9 *r991 

m* ( 



ifH*! 


[ •Ki. 




<^«I5*lfTCsH f'f«l cwt^ U’f 

^if <^CT'»^t9l ^1'«*1 ’*r99Uf, CWrt9 

C*l1t^9 ®*19 t9t9 C^19« ^t9t f9«t9 

* 

«^9lCi Mtl ’ll I 
*rf)« C»Itl’l'9 I 

CHCn *l9t9« ’It’Ht’l «t9 ff*l ’ll I ’l^C’lt 
^W9t« ’I? f<r£V fiCV 1^991 C9(§rt9! I ?f9- 
'«9£ ♦1’9'lt’l’l 99tU? C9C*t «tf9ftN9^tW9 
®>91’l ®tt9 t®»I I <<«t’l'« £9? 'Bt9t SfW ^fn- 

C5Cf I £?£i *ftf«f9«f£a9 n£’r >iw ?f9»f£^ia 
•Iffffl 9Tf?£«£f U|9« 9?9fW I *ltif’l 

49?9t£*HW91 ’If9t9‘l«: f’l£*£99 f^lC^- 

91^' ®f9ll 9tC'9 1 at5^9l C^lfel »tt>9 ®£9 =11 I 
«f9t91 99< *f9 5'5ltC®^ '8T»l9t£*l I «»f9<*’n 
£9T^f 9t£» •SfWt 9tf'991 ' 919 >991^91 »I9 I 

t9tl99 9£91 9t9 •t'5t9 C»lt91 '^f£« 

( »lW)t9'ai99^**» ) I ®t9t£94 9£9I '19t'B’l 9t99 
<*I9t9l! C99l 9t9 j 49*1 9t9 ^9U99 

«*f9 £'B9’l «f«IT5f9 99 91— ?9Tfl1 C9f£&9 ^»t9 
>9«9999 ’?9it{%£«9 r99 9tijTl91 £99 I £>9t’l« 
C^t’1'9 £atll9 C»It£^9l 9'f9^l1l '991 »l«'lt»I’l 9[? 
»t<r9 9t9S1 9l£’f I 9l9*l 919 9rff^ £399^9 
£*tl£’P9l 111 9'95t9£l9 ^99» ’»f911 91£V 1 

CfC«l9 Jl^*! Cailt9 9£9ll 9sf99t<fl. ’1'9’1t9I»l, 
•1«5t99 |9Jnf9 99»l 9HW? f|£«I1£^9l 
9£9l 919191 9f991 9t£9 I 

C9C99 ’99f1 9fe 9^9, C9l£^99 9991^ 

<<9< 9tr9'9T9 91991 £9r9£99 «f9l ^9l1 9(91 
919199 £9n’F91 99 £6fet9£99 99 »£9 ^9 91 
99 9911 ir£«9 (699 ^19 ^19 99W 91^* 

111 99 91*1(191 99 I <9f9f 9£9 £999(9- 

••fil 9tft9 9tt4t£» ’1t9C9 ^««19> 9E9 I 99«f9 
t? ^ 9'f— f9H 9f5l 919 9^191 I 9t9|t91l’l '•'•fel 
f9f9 sf|9t91 (991 9£99 <91991^1 1^9(9 9r991 
LCWI— <99(9?9 nf99K99 99^9 9(19, ^ 


9t9^fel 9'»9f99 99 9tl9 I 9999 "^(^ 9£9® 
9(9919 9?^ <995(919 ^£6t 9£9£9 9t9 919 i 
91JIC991 99£9 999(9 ^1(9^ 9trtfl ^99t#1 1 
CI1£9 #f£9t£99 n£9J1 9C99lf 5 99 9'991£« 
t99l£99 99 9£99 99 9^£9 99 (WCB 99— 
9til’lt?9 9£9J<9^ 9£94 9fil9t1 8..|»». 6t>n • 
9^19 ^£i I 9»9 9lf(59 9£9I^. 9919«9 ^9 
19*119 9f91la £5il 9tt9, f99 <<^ 99 <*19(9 
999 9£9199 'BlC9(t 9f99 999 91 W91 9^19 
(9919 ®91 9(691 91 I- *11919 9? f99t9 ’ 

9((9919 9l9tWr« 9»£996 *1l£f, (%1 £9 

£9(<Bt91 '9f« 99 £91C^9 *lf£i^ 9£fe I 9l£9l5 
*99£ al^^W? 9£9I <«99 9*91 9t£^ 91'91^ 9(91®, 
919'5«. r99'5^9, <991 W1? C9tt99 

9£9' (99(9 £9'e91 I 9fif9£99 9C91 9£‘f9 9r9- 
919 £9(991 C9C99 r99r9 C9«91 9H-'5t9t£« 
9»tl-C9l£99 9"9# 91159 91 91^ 91f 9i I 9l9J- 
(99U99 <11599 19 £9^ 91t I (9*5,9 C5C9 ’599- 
9l9t99 9£91 *(19« 99 I 91^t9C99 9!l9i(9 

(Kakar) CS11>9 9£9J >9^ «91 £991 9(9 I 

®19191 (991199 99191^1(99 9l91 C9C9t «1?l 
919(-^1C5 99919 9r9£’5 9119 1 91^19 <«99 

art9^t99 9£9I 919l9 1519 9C9 ijt 91^9 i9l'5t9 
«ir991£9 '91(991 9£5 I £9£9 9ft '51U99 <*191 
9'$919 9t(9£9'9 19 99^ £991 9(9 * 911915 

«99< al9t£99 9C91 91l(»5t£99 91% ^9 9W9 
15I9« I 9ttt£99l <S 99 C’fCH *1991 

991 C9t’W9 9t'8’l1 C9’l1t« 999 9f99l 99 I 

£9£9 r9 (95 99*19 '51919 11599 9t£f. '89rt9T 
99(l’»sl'tu;, aitl?6 <19£l9t'9 9(^9 C9’I^6 
9919 I 99 <19£ £91^ 91(99 5(95^9 9rtj- 
519199 9191, *119 and 5W9 fa(91991 91C9191 
(Grierson) 9C5 311(9^19 5(91 Oc5%995 I 9(^ 
C9’1^5— £935119 5(95 91 9(991 ^9tl5 £55tft 
5(9(5 919—5195 9tf( 95 5 55(5 5(9(9 99(999 



■ .kft-.' - , ' 

^{( I 4t •I’rtit «iwwfei >itf««j ^f^ti w I c«w« "Ml itf^ii 

9 »i« I cvtjfNu’t tt «» 5 r«i« I f?c*i cwin ^t«o stPiwm fl’jT!? ’Jtw i -stw- 

itfw . w ^'$1 ntirti's: 

.a‘rt*tft^ ’f’ni V** val ufan ata ali® ^tf»ir atw i nifu 

«itr>icBW I catmwa ataii's \ 

cfCH ajamatfw »iW »5 ff»i I f«rwa ’I'l ’nwl « ^.flta 'atft:? aa. 4 ’^«i *»a, 
aaft« ws*t I ca Hcifl aita afawf, :3aj caa sw i tfsi at<t 

«T«t« atric«nr %*tCTt^t atai «ci i ’»U«n sw an* « nfc® i 

aw wHwt vm I «t*t« ca?r« 'eta canatl >^na cata atai 4 tata atatatfa ateta W 
ecai «ia fartaa 4t ca 3ai*t« atata a?t« aifa»i e® «ata ai« efats auaan atV* 
4Tai afaauaa ^arita nat fatal faiaa atfa^ta afc« aa, ia cal^ta a?ttf*) uiteatca 
att« ®ca I ca^^ftwa a®a «f*ta fait fafia— 4 fjicacaa ca 4c<»aca? a«aa aa ai 4aa 

atawa ititat'® cafaw at«ai ata 1 ^«ta aa • ’atata atata a’jufate atcaja 4 ®ifa*t«i. 
atai? 4atta "aatca ^tca* ata^ttaf aa ■, f®i 'ataat'aa feia -at'?;® »tfaatca ' 9 a faf%i 1 
caaiaa ata aa 'g^ca^tcafi ^(®fai4aaB^- ‘^a.fa’a (Nnsiiki Kxtcitsion Railway) ca»i 
attiaa i'satft aHcga aw ^ataata etac^a a«aic« atawa aw atfiwia '^faai f«a, 
aicaafi atf» aiufi oiat caatfiaa 9 t« f 9 «' 8 rac 9 caWwa(M<:siu;.i)®aa f?ai ®tNata 
^at a®N«- fac*ia«: aiafwa ataii 49 t 9 caw (I'lans-caspian Railway) fffaaia ®ai- 
caa ««.»i 4at aiwa ■atatcaa afai an® . wt® ^tfaai a'^tt® atfaceta c’aw 4 ® catawa 
‘ca^®aa’ afaaiaiai atatawa fa®e afaf®®, ai ^afijs •» r®ai caufea §aa aifawia <*tata 
«tai atl 5 cav'tftwa fwfaa aa— ataf 4 t®aifa- caa? atf^cew 1 aaaw 4 rac® aca, ®atfl 
fuaa artawtfa 1 caw atataa B®wa ▼tt’ffe 4 a< af^sca ata'» Saaiaa, atai wi 4 a< atfar- 
^«ata*t aa 1 a*fcaa ®w« f®s f®i ^iw 1 ®ta a aft® aifawja af® Bfawn 1 

cataa catt®ai a<4a ata • catcifeic® cacao «taia aarifa aai c'®'?!, etaa, aafaiw 
amwa catatai atataa ataar at'^a catata aaa, ®tc*ff, ®a, ceaa 401 aac cavta afc® 
aft® catataaa 4 «< catatcaa ®n®a ^«ta^ ca^a « ati 1 ataatfafl awi aata fafaa Bt«a, 
®ca I i*CTl caiafawra «af®a a® cell afc«cf 1 fsN, etai^cBiaf, ataaaj f«nfa 1 
caaaHn f"ai a^^a1 afacafia, ceil caa ®aaa 
t^n->c®tta^a caaa afiiai fTr® a^- 

atw I cata arfiwta ■nata aaata c®at® atcaj H’rw'jaa caa 1 



'ioH •!« 


Wr- 


I* 

f.9 Cff’l ! stlf? carirav, H i- 1 

sit* (TiTfll ’f^f^ caW9, Ijwt ^ ’[H'Hl I 

M »li^ ff»l ‘>t% »1tf»«1, 

»f-!C*l C>l 'Stt? >lt'(=lt9 ist, (.* fM--1tr««1 1 

f6»l 44 C’HW «»f»l «««t>tltst 
'«!lt9 ^stsi-ug-^fstW fsiitl <Stw I 

iWfi9t») -*1? ?«t5t, ^5t*W V<9 ^‘ll, 

•(9 ^t^'4 CSi^V. »I5>tflI4t<! I 

«m>fr4 MC»I C'Bt’tH ‘f5«'’-f9^-l||*I1, 

4H ’?« wV«c« wfir ^T»ii I 

■«ti«f ^Tif'tth >ff99»ii «t?n»«t-sti‘r*t'«fii, 
m? >tf»ti»-l|Wl, C»! '^tSf I 

^(9 f<f‘nf»f'ni« 9>»tf9, 

juftt's 'e‘4 c^ftfe mt*! 4(51 n*i*tfa ' 

'5{5 «9t5t*C»l C5 Wfsj-stift't Sl^ltli:? C5 C5 ^asf^, 
f«*l 995-f4 95 '8t9f?t C5V«fC4 51^ I 

«(« «tW 4[(^ 6C5 C5 5« f5C5 «T9 ’(If'fl, 

CV <l1%-*]r»T9 591-'ac9Tt9». •I? I 

t>)f591CW C'f«l1 4f9C® 5(11 4'f5, 

4 f f«-9l50l 45 C59 45, 5«f 54(4(9 'S’H I 
• • • • 

'Btd'Stfl n« §5(54 5C5 4 Wt5-C'att59 

C5 f55 5 4(4 9t4-4fn9tC». §T9(t« 4 4f5 5C4 I 

4tp5 tf9T<1 4 ff4 9(59 — J!|<*T9 5taT5t9, 

'St^tWd 5C9 4tf«H4 4(591 «t5l* 555*9 I 
• • • ♦ 

C5 C59 ! C415t9 <15t-4(41 5§4 59(9 4*51, 

5(<4 5§4 »1^4(-4(C»(45, 94 W-9451 l 

C5t5 ( 

• *(.*95 5tf*5T-55(C5I §C4tt9 9*9t9t(95f§ 9l5'!ll 59t914(f*9(5 
1(91909 5515fTO »t9( 55ftl5 5*t5(49« 911 9(9(99 »tl*(459 <5(9 
9 4( 5 19 9 f5. 51*. *, 9C»(90« 51(5-5511 nIN ! 
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««tf>»a«rtw c’i^«>rDs»rfj<<ic>r5 ♦fsji 

9^«Tfigtsm «t51 '.^H'<ft’IVI 
a»jl *ftf»l'8W5 3lt6li| 

Oce wifstc'B »itf9 cfl .alf 

(f ^*1*1191) 9fC«H9 «I«^S « 

«IW I C'l^^ial'? 55^5 ( j ii.iU.i 5-3 ) 

mm ’(TUI { t’ftf ) la 51 

atwi fii’i*' I 19 at ?tc«? 

91 5 HW 99 S«,'lf '8 I CSI^SJJ ■?C 9 i 9 > 1 JI 9 
ff" 1 *lt 91 n»Ml 319^^9 «f 9 

»H^«*tl»rt f5»i9i I a9(‘if9i*.-<^t«) ?ta ^'-KHUicis 

•sr»l ’ifsl'f { ®«Sr«P»|9^tfl», f569’l<ns ) 

9«11?t51Wl bIs? *lf9at»^ a9<5W- 

r»l9U ®ai«t C'*l'|5C’t9 f99^1‘i'^f>t H»f9 »f491 f9«f 
fif’fca aw afflsitaa, siaic^ ao; 
9i*f9t%'f « area 9if«ra'« ^f95uaa «mi ^sfi- 

aaa ai fiaaa { kiu-shi-nit-kie-i.. > »itw 
atai atiai 1 atfa-stcatv f fajim Btjj- 
af-jata^jaHta* 9jfaaa9 a=» aha hai 
afaaca ataa atw^ atc9 1 ara ihatit 
aa? ifaaaa i^tf5 faha ?ta atai ait'* asisi 
atca afai® atca 6tHaf«at«*aat» ca atafB 
^|5f|a caT» atai w^ataa faa^ta^fa ahai caarn 
atatfaa «tai atfa awTa* ^ta aca 1 a!a 
caiai'8'^ta? «?« faafHifa »?ai aica aiiai 
atw afai« atia 'ttatai aati *aaa’ faaft«i^fa 
a*^ afflatcaa 1 awfaa ac^a >«t «iata ac’awa 
cata ataa ait 1 affiatai <«a< affaaai -aat 
aiha tta • ai-faata ia>8aiW9 a^ia aa 
arwt? ai^nca an ««a< fcaafnar? an« 
aaaa ata ^tacaa atw «ta« ^ata atfaaffacaa 
n«if»i'eaa'e ataro «fata arts aaa faai 
faaftfaa ta ait, aaaa caWai fa^a^faa 


st^Ts 'aarihcaai f aai ata att 1 ifaatata 
c»io «ta5ta «ata« faafta 8»taf aiaitswa, 
cataia ?faaiaiaifaaa ataia aawa a aia 
faa ati« ifa® asatfaa vaaa caia ftaftta ata 
^91 ataiha t«iffaaa»tafafaaiif‘ticar (IJip:ah 

n I' 1 i.:ilili«^n ) ^wa attf I 

o.caa-faai? f faaaa a4a afan faai -at aaa 
ara-fl aitaa faa«a a<? ca -aaia fss atai -t ffa 
a'»a «a.aitca Nc^fa® fsa'siatcaa taaaa fafaai' 
^faai taama 1 

aaifh s^ncs-ja^aia ^<»ia wtaatfei jst^la 
affaatai a-, a-iaaaa, '«iai mfaata a«:t 
a’araatsaita sisi »it'nan 9 %aa aa 1 ca'I'aat’ta 
catwa aw aw -ateta ataa a^fa vtaiapt 
faala af^atia 1 J^nl'ita A9t '»ta'»'ti a»«a- 
fa«vMa as i» fa?ai «wtfaa a's.aa ataa 
acaaai Aa; ^laaffa « aaa’sitti? aw »t««a 
9ica» ^icaat afaa -ateta qar ftcaa %at9 »fa- 
sTtaa I ■satcaj caafiait® 9ta 'iiw’saara ’sfawta 
aicacaa ata «aa Sena catai 1 hfa aa^aaa 
^®9af»5a acajaa camvia faatafir» a^ata 
^Hai alia ai 'sfa^ta^ ?tac» Ita *lf9att*a 
afa« ff'iaaa afaai cataai ^fastrea a 9< ivi* 
atw ^latfl aast-ft aitwta-* isnfafa atwa 
^'9 afa«t9 fa^ta'^t watacaca atai 
»(tfa»« atatia 's'ftai ♦fiaata attacaa ^ 
caiaai fa^a a®t»c*f '»£*>» a^aa ataa 
atfltia I aiaafaau f faaaa 'sttl aaa ^tni 
ca -siitta a^ ttata aai afift^w 
tna arfastcaa «tata ^^’s-efa ><•• a<caa 
aca ’sFaata a^aia aantacaca ^tfa»a atatca 
afiaai ah'® aa 1 anfafa auacaa -itaia fa’aa- 
aaa atfaata atatcf ataafaau al^« faaati 






’ ifC icf« Hit*i i 

: itcwfnil* «tin ail atMtw finw 

'-^loti afintcfi »— 

* “The capital this country, (kingdom 
of KuHinara) is in ruins and its towns and 
■ villages waste and desolate. The brick foun- 
dation walls of the old capital are about w 
b in circuit (J. e, 1 1 mile). There are few 
inhabitants and the avenues of the town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle 
of the city gate is a stupa wiiich was built 

by Asoka Raja To the north west 

of the city 3 or 4 li (l. e. J nr J mile) crossing 
the Ajitabati t‘o-shi-to-fa-ti) river, on the 
western bank not far, we come to a grove of 

Sala trees where Jathagata died. 

There is here a great brick vi[>ara in which 
is a figure of the Nirvana of Jathagata. He 
is lying with his head to the norths as if 
asleep. By the side of this vipara is a stupa 
built by Asoka Raja ; although in a ruinous 
" State, yet it is some 200ft in height. Ikjfore 
it is a stone pillar to record the Nirvana of 

Jathagata .... ..To the north of the city 

after crossing the river and lining 3CX) paces 
or so there is a stupa . This is the place 
where they burnt the body of the Jathagata 
To the South west f>f the relic-divi- 
ding .Stupa going 200 li or so (about 34 miles) 
we come to a great village ; here lived a 

Brahman of eminent wealth and celebrity 

' Going' 500 li (l. e. 84 milc.s) through the great 
>■ forest we come to the kingdom vif P’o-to-ni- 
f . ssc (Baharas)" [Records of Western countries 
vol 11 pages 3 »— 43] 

HWtlClCI t1 

^(mound) oiisj Cilff ItW “ItH f W ’ll 

; WiS* (Fort of matha kuar) ItCT 'Btti 


ir^*tc# ?cwr»ntt 

w»n wiftw i Ifrt wwfiuit i 

*ii'8ii iitw ««f ’iHtt 
f'Bfi «rtin isia 

•in« I fin a 

llirfe 1SH <«»• fifltif *fl1l 

itfil <«it awi: n?f?t usi 

*»« Itfifl itu I 

r»ir»i .*1 4 IW tTfww 

iw I fi(fi ^fif« 

I r««i 

afifta ff»i I lillffil »(W 
CUt^S »T4f*lf*I ntwi lit! 

««9t titi f*iiw «it^ln 

fHtl'9 win 'BWtnfs iMtfrl'B 4 ^ 

5 —This famous statue and 
temple of tlic Nirvana of Buddha were 
discovered «*md along with the adjoining stupa, 
excavated and the stutue which was found 
broken and scattered into numberless 
fragments, was entiiely reconstructed, repaired 
and restored, and the temple also repaired and 
roofcti in by — 

>> A. C Caklleyle. 
Kusnagara 1 

I* Asst. Arclieological Surveyor 

March 1877. 

^ Archeological Sarvey of India. 

vHfrt 41t 

iHwm 

f? fi’it’i Cl f^fi "SutJ tv 

f HlH ifiwi tcM 4fic*W I 

iftwi Itwtn 1W 

ITiifllW 111 I >lrv« ^IfCT Itpt filfiCTII- 

'^Mr. Carl ley le’s great work of the seasdh 
was the coinpkte exploration of t(^ rUibs- 






I 



It Kasia which I bid afready identifeid with 
•lu' ancient city of Kustatiagara, where 

r,iuidha died By his patient and metho 

,{if. explorations at Kasia Mr. Carlleyle 
iwis fixed its identification without doubt. 
On the we^t side of the great stupi, he 
:?-rovcred the famous Nirvana .statue ot 
Hiiddlia, just as it was described by the 
Liiinese pilgrim Hiouen Tsiang. “It is quite 
certain that this statue is the same that was 
seen by the pilgrims, as there is an inscription 

on the pedestal of two lines in cliaracters 

of the Gupta period, etc. etc.” (Preface to 
vol XVI 11 of the Aaclieological Survey 
Reports. ) 

WtH r«N >19tN5t4 

(Superintendent of a Mahavih.ua ) 

I \fifl 

f*irnc» ’mi NfUf i ^^f*i 

«|9|f J— 

>«fwi cw ’diw ..’it’ttsi i" 

( Vide Fleet’s Gupta Inscription ; No 69 ) 

ftfw c»w cw«ii 

icwinft< >« v'l’wwwfl Ill's 1^11 iic« 

•♦’ijlf# fllMH ff*t I 
-Itn 'll iTfWHl will 
i*rtl ft«’( in *t« VI i»t« fPwcM '9 
ffr«Pa<tn) vfutwl 

iwnp ffwi iftti o*ii 

<4l Pwiiv fwiwM 

4lii' 1 .W 1 iHltltt*! 


'i»%nw ifiwi I f5iS» f PWf iftii 

itiitnl «i*t iriwi 11 1 f«fi till »fafc»i 
mi ifw5# ciitlt»i«i I icwfiin >« ( 
»iir»ia9Wfl ) ^cwifim fintiffi 

*1^511 I filing ) 

1^4 •niit'j I f-** ‘itn fii 

( Fort of !iu‘.d'rad Piince” as renflered by 
Ciinnin-li .in) ‘^fun aJUH ifMl 

‘ ini' I* -lift 

4tHl« nr»lCl I fit Ittll flrtl'ltW 

V5?i9 miH ir<«i win VI'S ‘iiv 11 
Ciu*fl Cltl lit! fsi Wltls 
♦W«C9 -S fiift m f«Pi 

e'liiffljiiii-iA* «i6^4 ci#» iicsi cw fiwf 
fun ftni Sitfl >in -I'lw ffi-ifiM i 
iitfifl wimii f6i fi<n miffii 
IIH l^C*19 dll fsl ICllttfll *iti itl i 

futifnK '?si« 41 mirtti ffnucw ftv 
iitii’B i^iftci !•• ift ( ifm iH*d 
inuTnij fii nwi 11*11, i^iti iHitfl 
w*i-*it« i^ift cm iin* ftw 

ff*i 11; i«n< ‘vn i«-ii citift*’ \n ml 
f ftiit»« « *1 ilc« vw 11 j vfiftev ‘f fill 
^fin iitu Iff* ciiitu coil «titi ft*n 
c*rtiTmi ’ifiiti* ; iftiti wititli nfii *1^ 
’ifln -attii cuti 1"!# iTi ifiwfl « *ti*t 
inn *4f«fii ilcw «Ti *11111 iTli fw i 
icii'fiiftfHiifl ilw viti^li ni 
wwfvsiii infi if«in ftcpi ^fwicii, fit 

▼fin lies ftv *11 «i.»iii 'B5P*i iliw ltd II I 
oiiwti ▼tifl titfi® ▼f?n fli v«i 
▼fllll-lK I^Rlldl iflw IW BfltW^dll 


▼fiitcfii 

: ■ ^ HVni cm fHwft-i, fti nfiwiBU wf vci Itln 

'fniwt'm it^ «w* t*® fi* firti ®hf iw ii|| 





4t m <•>!< r*rf:»jc<fc*tfl ^nfl f^cmn 
•fimi M mwfl «?« ffH ^^<1 

; »Pk« csii I vfffBfH am ^h^j-Njh 

C»lWt>t9 «»«ft^ ijftfsft ar^ ??£« 4* 1W> 341 
’ffiui f hwa c*i\f*«tNc*i«i I ^c«ff*f afflfff fh'5 
f^iitw’ aJata »fa bisIj? 

*lfw^ aitwa «(a^i«i >ifw 4«m c»f4 

wa *irt I ’Fi-f«!»ic49 %tiia aw qfaat ■stta 
. Mc 9 ata-aia 4a^ « cai^a -, atauta 

«>w ia«>n ata ‘ja^faca 4a< - 

cat<»a 5 I’acaa 'f««jfa'$a aaw “«*a9^*i” 

("Charcoal or Ashes stupa*' *jaitaiL^ 4a? « 
cat**! j 5^w f faaaa ^[aSfac •• j>a< 

>a cat*t i aia ^taia aiw tfaaawa ?raa 
cat^ as cat** a?*i i faaiaraau 4a ®ciraac«« 
f^acaa «trflata «ta aaia ; f^fa <;af*aac*i “N” 
ataata *fiiauia ( cat*a ) 4a? fajfa 
•'aat^*l ale* ff*aacaa ?(aa «ciia ama at^, 
c*a* facaa *faauaa 4a? 4a *iac* 
f^a « fa*taaf* «t'«ntiaa i vitaaicaa fa-», 
fartw 4*li caiaai* '*tw i f*fa c^a* •ja^ 
*i(*w, «?ia 4a? ar*a 4t ataft aata fat*? 
^na afaatwa ; «iata •(a^fa* , ft* *j;aifa^ 
f^<ai a M ’ja^faa f*<ai %aa <:raifa*! at t«wa 
4%h *itia } aafa f^a fa^ aarc*« 
4t «i*ta I faim-faat? 4a fatVtaw 
larwa aamaa* ftaatw aMr^a^fai* 4a? 
iHana va'*^"t atcB ®«a ^fat* •, ^aia 
<• wanf« faf a i 

fwatiaa caattataiaca ^taafaat** acaa 
ftnfitatfw atw (^aa *• fa^fai^t- 

l*ifca a^ita cataw«^a f*atff« araai aita 
fatal ^ataift caia fta «tt^a f Haaa ati« 

• *1(11 (Smithes article in J. R, As., 1902 ) 
aai aJiat<t‘f Hatar»’ (Rainmindic 


Piiio) aTfaf* atata aa siutj 

faf^iai aati 4aa aita cat* *«^aa ail i 'iist. 
ca«t ^fiNt tajtia c*it«aca -aaa acaa i o., 
a«»aa aia ami *icafa ^'faaca atfaa alai 4ii 
*tfaa ffta ^ffaaiftgcaai attat ftai 4aift faataa 
4aica -Jtfa* aa «a? ftaiw 4*ft faf* 
afaai ca«ai aa i a? atna amacwcaa 
qvtfa« aifaal 4? Hataw a^ata fffapjjft aiaa 
?ica <aifaa« atatis • wft aaa's w'Qtaai' 
^a^ta *tti awuatta faaiv i aso.’jd 
fafa« faf* aaa'a ta "sita ■*(« i aati 
ajiafrf 4 I 1 :— “faaa'ft atai ( *rc»ti* ) at*5i 
f«iac#a fa?af« act *aa°tca atfaai ‘^arwi* 
*fflairataa 41 ? caca'tL "tian^ra ^ai aatc* 
4i>(;a4 ataif^caa catcaij 4*15 ftaiw^ias 
*ai ata .• 49atai fatacatca 4t fa«fc« *ia 
ata ca, ca ?fca 4 aa« aafaat*t cal at*? 
ai^aafaal'Stta*t(«.‘a’iafa ffasiat « *tl5> 
aL'aat ^r«a, *»a atiaa aif» « 4t Putcat 
*taifca I fatftaatajfv afafaata %9a*faat&s 
ate® faiaiaaiflaica a*maat aafa^ 1 (•** atia< 
ataafaamaacaa ajfaat at »(*!•?( alc« ^atja 
fa*Xai^anaua a^ata acaftfa aat Bt"*!**! 
f*atf!« faaia aita « c»r)f?ataaraava 

( Lauria-Naiiciannarh ) aat»Ca ^lattia f|aa 

BT^ta aiaatta *<*l*JTa<afta" 4 a? 
afac« Bia 4t f«al5 itcal «t#la aatatart^ 
aafa* afaatca ai«ai ata 1 canal# aalaiatara 
^a caamatwi *fBaa^ 4 ^ftfaia^ atfli 

a*a ftia ( junction of the Little Rapt pritti 
the Gandalc) fftaat## ataft* ff* 4t af filft 

ftaa afaw Bta •, *t«a ca^taattaataf* (arff^; 
aft« «aii qal ffi* 4t itt* ^tfaw aa 
4 atan^a fta# fan ca a<a stkiaa 
aaft *•!!». atfta ^fftirCTu 





f-gg mwf «•! nw* rgfif 

«tt»ifw 'mu ftwt imnvfn 
g?c« *itn*« *«t I f fH^xn 

ftt« gt|-rwts» aifts? (modern Vasra ) 

fw» ( gffi ^ ( »' cgi«5^ ) fsii^ 

'rt'H (?l*lt»lf^ fflsi'IWg ^19. 

fgif ^ c'fisi ?tW4 i 

fT8l* f 

4g? «f«(g gi's gtangt 

ffnw Ow wf'M »if*6g f«rc>» •(•• f»i 

{ )«. ntl»| ) 

fM CH»rTl»l ^fws filsi^a Oce xtiT-^nl 
gittfUtfemw «(t«« I «Wfl 

CBtliffl (Dr. Vogel ) »ltwtgg ’'l^’l^iltil ‘g».t»tH- 
fgmira’ '8 ‘^Tffeggi 6iifl«f«ifg» 

( Seals ) ^HsT? •ll'8gi TiratCS i 

Put? N«14 gf^9i ®H6l^ 

tfirfg'5 ; gif*ifiif«r^M’S!ca 4*11 gfgtcs ‘’jg'fe- 
gm’ *14 CWl?4 411? '« i 

Bivta c»tt4r»i »itc«4g iit *>itf4«sf5 gtsi 

niMW9 j ["gg ntwg tgi 

8tw B1 1 =*1^1- 

fti*n C8»rt»tf^« ^f*fsi’iwg >«^81 

fill I n<i^ atxrgfe fv^lg©g 4^15 

fw > '•i’rt’4 ( f H*i»n ) ^?t- 

"n^ti 4? *ia '9 »iic’^*»tf<f c<srf4« 

tltt rt»l ^ffltTTtH feW*ts 

♦irt'iTs 8tgi I 

fWlTw^ gfHftftHC'f *itf*! aintv 

( fgn'^l*l ) gftw w i C4^- 

^IWl %•! C8TW (Seal-die) Wtrs 

f%pf (iff gw« W*1T€1 I «•% Seal-die ^- 

^ itc« Bifww git» *iTH I «» 

c*tw*> *itcw ^fnn w»«- 

''*P* WJl* 


>K*IH 4Wfg»» itlttl ; 111 

itii f^«i >itwtn mi ftf»»r8ciii I r»ifnl6 

»itTs '»im } citi ''.I! 'Btfiii CT«ii ml, 

f8« till >lfl« fma «C«« 

^1 *it«ii ir9itc« l«(ti iticBti Cl fnfn# 
Itftf *ii*g latma -, u»t '51® *icai it«i ilwi 
?f«W4 f«f iciRi s ifii»r f«if*tw fiiTi- 

llfl^ 4t*l51 1*1111*1 I Jl* fiir«l4 ifwj 

#>i< ivs» mills •]yii\<9 «Ht*i |^finfiif*ii 
ifi4*i Cl «if'Bj gjtv 'stilC'B ciTi iwimll 
fxif’tg citi <1* lift 'll mti 111, ’NifRimi 
sti'il Ifs" ; fi— nwa 44 ? ciife f*if*lC'5 fk 11 
98 a;. 111 li® fimii’ in *»Ti fifl 11 1 
Jiiiiii '•11111 4* fww •itiit's mfi Cl «^cn 
'Bta'ta ifi'5 fs»i 'siiici 1) •fiUHli'Bi 

mi il« ; '’'SIR Cl fiw *11 mfi»« ititoi 
Cl* ^lili^it*! (*i isiihc's) mii«i 
f*lllR ^fl lilll 111 it* (Parf^iter’s article in 

■j K. A s 1911)1 fiimwi liti 'I’^fmci 

1C*I*1. 1815: rinfm*! « «tlti irs HSiR ^flu 
lt*1 lllfll^ll-tB'51 lf»H1 'iflfs® fl*I I 

1R1 UR-Blltl '81111 ffimcil ftl 

01118 RI*l«?fC'1 Tl^Js 11 ml I *tlf8- 

at«i iTiiiiiiiT* rsf f*i<i mm mi ih 
f*!8mi «jw^iw 8a lie's *1*11 111 Cl 
isfia iifwiimci ciiT»fi ( itw f H 
*11111 fic» itat 8C1SI i al «ici Cl 1»8 |tl 
fill f«f8 fiiiffiiR aiitin 8888fin mi 
*11811 111; im 88111 ('888111), imam (lifmi) 

mill, •' 5111 . C8|1|1H 8 *1141 ; 8im (*f|l 

mft 111 ilii f fimiit8 ciViiificii am ifw- 
1 ^ i#lc« mimii 8fnifiiii 1 fm at tii 
8fii 1^111 81111 c-miii 8111 fi<i im cfli 

^fl *11118 I 8C4 *1lNsll ltl 8 1511 Ilf, *11® 
lim^ llP» S'!! ,fi<8| 8<(1 Clltcil flC8t 






,[ ^1 


fiW t «t«w4>ll Rhys Da\i.i- <t»l«l,— 

«!<c»i « 

ffn»»T91 « ♦tt»t 9t*» •tT'mtWfl 
%«£« ’Its^BI f Ntl! 

tilfa»if»i ?1>i I 


9T«f 

^u» •ii^re fw 

'•wff c«f>ifnt W9, 
>l9>l*9J«fI9 >|1'««1 »ItN 

f’f tilts It «19 ? 

♦■8 It Ctt *ltflf«» ifSC'B 

tttfl t®. 

Wfllt •N'S 

till cwt, 4^99 C9tws« 

till sttrt, 

Wt1 tilt tilt? 

ftftfift «tf«tllt I 

fWlt 

CKIttI 5111 fwi« 'ItfJT, 
till* villi I 

'•Pin ttttl »itl1ll ^fltl. 

tifm vttriif iff«, 

*Ki 1*1 citi f«rit»ti VT«*. 

CV1CT ^t*lt1 Ilf® T 
tcil 111, *11111 itfl 

itiiii ftrns tvtti -, 

fivt itit, 
*tiici ifim i!tii ( 

m I 



v«vt*t-C'2nt I 

£1 11tl«tCV4 V|tC*t tit 

Hit ^li 11 

t1 Vt1 Vtll'S ®TfV11 1*l*1 
Iff? CVTWI itfif I 

iiti VII «i’ fevt 
lltl H tftiv £<ri lilt, 
nvt wi ?ii I'd cn Cl 
tit vltt vtfv « 
ifi 1^11 cviti c’rtm 

ttitt iftitti 

?^lt1 11 ft® £1^11® 

tivlpl Httttl I 
tivtii c*r Cl «t£i «r#i« 
tvt 16t VTlt Iftl® 

.;1 tl9 tii, Ct C'Stlllirtlt 

till ft«)ttf® I 

I 

cvttti tit Httll Ntt 

fsiftt Vi 111 ttdt 1 
C®1tt1 VI ^1 «fl1 

cvtttfi tt^ vJtil itlt ! 
ftf®j tvtt tvnciti, 

CVtttI tit Hitti Ctt*, 

Cttt fv %5 Itl® 

'J^ft Httti VtlS Vfis I 

‘ftHl’ «1 C6tM ttv, 

‘^c«i treii' icv tft, 

c«ttti vrsn tti «i 

f6if«rt <M vf itc« ! 
CVTtll tit Htttl fttt 

fsiftt ® If1 ttw I 

SjwtfHrar m t 








I v*» •■•««« *f^iw* *»t>j f»nt 

( =»i^a>ni c’<rt’( M'sf’im ‘»f««rii»n^ i ^titcM 

fn. '^it, t. ^wmw N^e fiifi'5 I «<ft9 ' 


fsiuft *rT9 ) I 

9IVt5® ?W9 *<3 I 

1 6 Dec. I So 5. 

My dear Kali Prasanna Pabu 

Your letter cf the ith Dec. has leaclua 
me out here in camp, and I have urittcai 
to my publishers to send you thirty conie; 
of Hindu Sastra as desired. 

I have derived much pleasure from 
perusal of your excedlent hook • which I 
have brought out with me in camp, I have 
not quite finished it yet but like it as far as 
I have read. Your style, need I tell y >ii is 
delightful ? 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours 
R. C. Halt, 

nr^s »tai 1 

33. Balaram Hose’s (ihat Ri)afl 
Hhowanipur, the 5th Assiji 

^*ts»T9 ^•t?t9W9 istter 

'sf9i ’>t»ic« 

nifil »n I 9Pr9 visits 
unfitfs® «t»1 ?>t*I 

mn? «it9 fv ?tc« •n« ? 

aj^ I at»ii9f 

9W- «!» 9 ^: c»il9« ^t*tN 99 ® ®T»1 ’^?r«9 

in I N® c’i ®*«i «»iisiu® 
c*wi ®t»i c«r«it9 * 11 1 


♦fiiw 9|tw ®fntfiE I >• PiTO 



•(ffH c>1 »i9C9 ®t91 C9f'l91 9tt9fc» »IIK® 

»194| ^1%® »f«® 9l»l®, <9ft( 

99 'qt»f*)T9 •9«‘l 9lf®t® *IUf ■ .*«fTW ®ltf®' 
i;’l$ «95»Itt4 ®l^l ®f«® 

9P»ii5i I r^'wi’t'® il^® 9f c®n[ I 

I 9^t»I 9-«f 'lli ®c«it ®t«t 9t{»I *t9'w 

959 I '»9>t1 =»f9 "BIHN ^tC*I | 

f9S»9t9^® 

<Pt9Tf9*1t9(r I 

TLs N: i ntnN f® f9®'it9^ »tti nc9i| t 4 

ntai« « 3 f® •»T'1Hf9 9t9 f9Wf9W ® 

C»1t09 '1flt9*f «T« 9^C»I 

®»I9>® 9 59 I 

^^>9 9tHfit’ii(im99 *iai I 

'§l9f9:l9'ts ( 

«tt9fF >®»9 I 

®»ljT‘r9C91^— 

If® 'BTtBUpa atf®<jr< na ® awt* 
>lt9® «tir8 “91 ill 99l1f«i* 919® t:«®9Tf»l 

9919919 49? 999tC99 9fil[® ®t9T« 

'Sllfa ^®H ®r9C®f» I <1®® 9tf9 999 9|t9(9rf 
9^9'S 9t^ ®f99tfS,®l9 .9® ^91119 9^1 C®f99H 
C9 9?C4t9 ®r99U»9 C9 ®(«C919 <19'1 ®l9t« *111® 
915 I ®t9t9 ®H9 C9, '•I ’199® ( '■IWfB , 

®9tTt 211919 ®f9C®f® 1 “91199 f99991 ®19 ®fV9 
99^9919 9991 ^1^19(9® *9919 9T*N® 

^^,19’ «t9lfir® 91® I 919 I 5911® 919919 
*rf9i* 99199 99ll9»l9 919919 99191® 9f99lMif^ 
»llf9i 9Ht 9f9P«f9® 9H1 919913 <«9fir4t 
9fJI ®m «l®lf5l® ftfUf I I91W 9115W 



ssjtutu, a}r^«f 1 




fioti •«»** %W. 

<ftc« ■?!’.« -'i '1'^C»' 5C*i I 
^ISil^riS? ’«fUw <~\ ‘istifv?, 5f?1 

-f« 

If) fHCfCt I Ji*!? ’5?'* '.’1® 

't<l wun si»i*( s ?;•! ^•i'!i<c*t<! vfi’^ijjai 

JIC*** •II ’ •fi'3?4 >l'9 « 

liitllt’i f9i **tHT f'* I 

|i%KWt*i1'J ?9 9irc?? r-1C<t'( 

^ft*( C‘»9»» f'lCSl’I ’ll.i •l'»lili CHI »S, 

bt 6<ni*t'«‘f «-» I fr^s - 

IC'Vlt'll'fll? t 

ir- — 

0K : - >!iiii nVtwcJiis^i ^t?c49 I 
|,|' ■ »1919-- 

»|fi| " 

l|;' ’yfi'f f<ici«— 

|;i: '«(f'T«t9 9i(t9jr5-^ -•ftf'stj'f 

pli WlMI "IlN C^ '■» ’1^)« «it=»9?ty »9 
^i|l niiJifisV* 1 

•Il«r9» C»ll91<ltTsiSf9 59C‘It!^k!^ 9?9’, 

»t<l9tcss« 

Ipfltv i1t9 '*r<lfI1K ^-i; 

§i(!ift« 9Sfc9 9ft5«t« «i»iir 

|i*|i*iis| I '»l<! ^rt'ifii '“iw? 9Hkt a"?;- 

IlfJttf «t?fC'S :^9 ■‘IfVt-!- 

« ^»l‘81 >ltC19 *tf959 «•»(=( fliKKlCIjr-i 
|i(l^t? Wta >I51SI9 »!9§i| 

■« a>si:'>ii9t«tfl 5'<i9: e-K s:*! « , 
iic» ' Nlf>( C>! 

*ITa cn '^95 ««(’ I '*t!'-i.in «;* .aj 

aim <? '‘fta-iti «‘t5!i>i «iTyfl«i!''ia-l 
:^i^'l<bJ'»T^.li^ca caw »tiH' ar'», -.•sinsu >1111 
ncii »i9.t9 •»’iir^«. »i|»i>i 
t t»ifa^«t«i'8ta mam a *t9 
«ian stai <B*!a 

|||m.,m:,'«*«*f *»v« I" f» 

!r'i‘r. 'l^^ . le: ■ jf. 

I 'v*- j 


a^sH, N fafa® '■■'« '5-f! 'icimw 

wiw# « mf'^s Is ■-'»«’ st^. 'aramfl 

■^afu^a-a « tvrt8i(f>iia^ 9H9t5 

afiiT^cia a^sas mama a^as fsartMai 
ataiaiftf aiaaif aca 1 • • 

■atafii a agc» /.v afaaia af«ata anaa «t?l 
9:'ir, i-iN* 9?fc‘5 sg : t9n»i majifti* awH 
if avia's ■iia>!! ciia aa 1 ^faa siiaicia 
Nis 9T? f4:‘Cii!fv» a-'if f'»g ’3’i'a? aa mai ??ca 
ai«fH’, 919 cmfiaisi mamo ai** fv'oa ’aaa’sl 
9%-» I «!ia'-5 si«f99i mara afs9 5l9a 

9f9('ia >499 ■•■staii'i-f5l9’’y! mamn afsataai'ifa 
flC'B''»c9i w!»i^ v»fj9t Alfa'S ^fsca*! 1 — 

■«l1%'l^tl?=9 >8 f599«HJ<»taH 

■lliritsiisitssi »t^ 1 


j : 




^twa-atc"?- c^’ 'sa cai 

^<19 attat cata, 
aaca maa ^15 

Raa caH y 
«i«Hi af 'atata— 

a«%»tca9 aitai, 
m«ia m» 4t9T9 «Tca 
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RHYTHM IN NATURE. 

By F, W. Flattely, 

Senior Assistant in Zoology y University , 
A herdeen. 

That so many phenomena in Nature 
should be of a recurrent or periodic type 
is not surprising when we consider that 
the earth on which we live forms part of 
a rhythmic universe. From the biologi- 
cal point of view, however— and it is with 
the biological aspects of rhythm that the 
writer is concerned — these phenomena, 
though possibly all of the same nature 
fundamentally, must, for practical pur- 
poses, be regarded as of two distinct 
kinds. 

We have, in the first place, the nu- 
merous cases of periodic behaviour in 
response to, or imposed by, external 
factors of a cosmic nature, such as the 
alternation of night and day, the regular 
and ever-recurring sequence of the sea- 
sons, the ebb and flow of the tides, and 
so on. Here the mainspring of the rhy- 
thm is obviously external. In contrast 


to this, however, are the cases of the 
second type in which the rhythm is not 
dependent on the environment, but is of 
an intrinsic or vital nature, and corres- 
ponds to something inherent in the 
organism. 

The periodicities of this latter type 
may all be regarded as identical except 
as regards the lime factor. They arc of 
the nature of age-cycle. 

In temperate countric.s, where the 
difference between the seasons is very 
marketl, the periodical phenomena of 
plants and animals take place at about 
the same time in all species. With us, 
in consequence, the seasons have come 
to typify the chief stages in the life- 
cycle of plants and animals. Not-with- 
standing this, the phenomenon of an age- 
cycle must be regarded as something 
intrinsic in the organism and not merely 
as the result of environment, the syn- 
chronising of the stages of the age-cycle 
with the .seasons being of a secondary 
nature. " In Europe,” say.s Bates,^ “a 

f. Bates, H. \V., Th^ NntttrnliKt »»w 
Amaxom. 
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woodland scene has its spring, its 
summer its autumnal aspects. In the 
equatorial fott^sts the aspect is the 
same or nearly so every day in the 
year : budding, Howerrino, fruiting, and 
lcaf‘shed(lin^ are always j^oin^j on in 
one species or other. The activity' of 
birds and insects procce<is without in 
terruption, each species having its own 
separate time ; the colonies of wasps, 
for ifMitancc, chj not die off annually, 
leaviiifj only the (piee.us as in cold cli- 
mates ; but the succession of i;enerations 
and calonies ^ocs on incessantly'. It is 
never either spring', summer, or autumn, 
but each day is a combination of all 
three.” 

V The a^c-cycle, with its seciuence of 
birth, ^rt>wth, maturity, decay, and death 
is the mc.st typical and most inevitable 
phenomenon in Nature. It is not only 
the normal sequence in the orj^anism as 
a whole, but the phenomena of senes- 
cence and rejuvenescence are continu- 
ally beiiij^j repeated rvithin the orgjanism. 
These internal periodicities are of essen- 
tially the same character as the a^e-cycle 
of the organism, except as refjards the 
time factor. “In cells” says Child,* 
where function is acc<mipanie<l b>' 
extensive accumulation and discharge of’ 
substances, such, for example, as the 
gland cclls,storagc cells, etc., the cycles 
of activity and morphological change are 
essentially age-cyclcs — that is to .sa>' the 

I. Child, C. M., Senescence and Rejuvenes 
(ence. (University of Chic ago Pies'^, 191s ) 


period of loading of the cell is a period 
of decreasing metabolic activity, of 
senescence, and the period of discharge 
one of increasing activity, of rejuvenes- 
cence, which makes possible a repetition 
of the cycle.” In the pancreas of the 
toad for example, the cells, when ready 
to secrete, are loaded with granules, and 
in this condition are only' very slightly' 
active metabolically. As the cell secre- 
tion is discharged, the granules gradually 
disappear to a point when they* are 
practically absent. In this condition, the 
cell is again capable of a high rate of 
metabj)lic activity ; if nutrition is present, 
the process of loading occurs once more. 
This cycle of changes, which may occur 
within a few hours, and which may be 
repeated within a single cell, Child 
believe*^, is not fundamentally different 
from the age-cycle of organisrhs. It 
e.xhibits all the essential features, up to 
a certain y>f)int, of senescence and reju- 
veiifscence. The cell undergoes changes 
similar to those of the age-cycle, though 
their period is short. At the same time, 
as Child says, the gland cell may be 
undergoing senescence in the stricter 
sense — that is to say', changes in the more 
stal b* framework of the protoplasm may' 
be occurring which arc not wholly com- 
pen.sated by the functional cycle. 

According to Benjamin Moore,* the 
living cell may' be regarded, from the 
physrco-cheniical point of vew, as a 


2, benjamin Moore, The Origin and Nature 
of Life. (London : Williams and Norgate, 1920.) 
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peculiar energy transformer : chemical 
energy in the living cell being converted 
by the colloidal structure into biotic 
energy, this latter being convertible into 
mechanical energy, electrical energy, heat 
energy, or chemic.il energy. Like all 
energy transformers, living cells have 
their phasic periods or revolution time in 
which they pass througli a c\’cle or 
oscillation, the period vary i tig from one 
type of cell to another. 

The contraction of the heart is an 
example of a vital rhythm which can 
escape nobody. The stories of muve- 
mettts taking place in llie heart during 
one complete . beat constitutes what is 
know as a “cardiac cycle." Tliis again, 
is essentially an age-cycle, altliough the 
rapid recovery after fatigue tends to 
obscure its real nature. Disregarding 
the immediate causes underlying the 
repetition of the cycle, the point to 
notice is that, rhythm is associated with 
efficiency. The rhythmic method repre- 
sents the best means of accomplishing 
a purpose, and may, in fact, be regarded 
as an evolutionary goal towards which 
all life processes are tending. To lake 
a concrete example : It is certain tha» 
the circulation in vertebrates is both a 
more orderly, and a more efficient pro- 
cess than the flow of blood in an animal, 
let us say, like an earthworm. The 
correctness of this view of coupling 
rhythm with efficiency is supported by 
the phenomenon of the disordered and 
and arhythmical action of the heart and 
lungs ill disease. The loud “bourdon" 


of the engines at a power-station conveys 
a most distinctly rhythmic impression, 
and a practised ear can readily detect 
the smallest of functional troubles by 
the modification of the normal rhythmic 
note. 

\Vc now turn to cases of periodicity 
of the external t\’pe. 

It is well known that nut a few 
diseases, particularly those like malaria, 
produce markedly periodic symptoms. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that 
not only does the malarial parasite itself 
show regular development cycles within 
the organism, but tlie mosquito, the 
carrier of the parasite, is markedly 
periodic in its habits. Some interesting 
observations have been made on the 
flight of the mosquito in the course of 
the construction of the i’anatna CanalJ 
Gatun, about seven miles south of Colon, 
is one of the largest settlements in the 
Canal zone. Between January and 
March 1913, more mosquitoes were 
found tliere liian in any .settlement since 
the beginning of work on the Canal. 
The weekly catch of Anopheies was from 
7,000 to 20,000 Jnst to the south of 
Gatun is a lake which seemed a likely 
breeding-ground for mosquitoes, but it 
was soon found that they did not have 
their origin here. To the west of Gatun 
across a part of the old French canal 
there was some flat land into which sea- 
water and mud from the American 

I. I.e Prince, j. A. and Oronstein. A.]., 
Mosquito Control in Panani'i. ( London . 
Putnam, 
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canal were beirifj pumped. This land 
was so located tiiat, to reach the settle- 
ment, adult mosquitoes would have to, 
fly from half a mile to a mile across, or 
at riglit anj^les to, the stiff breezes which 
prevail at Gatun. It was eventually 
discovered “ that a refjular purposive 
flight of mosquitoes towards the town 
took place in the evenings before night- 
fall from 6. 30 to 7 p. in. After dark 
the flight was reduced to practically 
nothing. During the period of flight, 
the observers were bitten continuously. 
After the flight ceased, the observers 
were hi* ten only once or twice in an 
hour's time. A return flight began at 
6 a. m, and took place with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. As daylight became 
stronger, the speed of the returning 
Anopheles increased. The termination 
of both forward and return flights was 
remarkably abrupt. One observer said 
the flight stopped with almost mecha- 
nical precision when there was too much 
daylight or too much darkness.* 

Willey* records an interesting ex- 
ample of periodic habit occurring among 
crows aiui so called “flying foxes” (really 
fruit-eating bats) on the coast of Ceylon. 
At one place, a small lighthouse islet off 
the coast of Ctfylon, they congregate in 
the palm-trees alternately by night and 
by day. “At sundown,” says Willey, 
“the passage of immense flocks of crows 
and flying foxes in opposite directions 
across the strait which divides the island 

i Willey, A., Conver^ente in Evolution, 
(London : Murrar>', 19M.) 


from the mainland can be witnessed, 
the former bound for the island to rest 
for the night, the latter speeding their 
way to the mainland intent upon their 

nocturnal forage The reverse passage 

— namely, the matutinal flight — takes 
place towards sunrise, the bats returning 
from the mainland to rest for the day 
suspended in rows from the midribs of 
the palms-lcavcs, the crows crossing 
over on their daily quest for garbage.” 
As a result of tliese markedly periodic 
habits, the two classes of animals are 
able to make thi:ir homes in the same 
trees, witnf>ut in the slightest degree 
interfering with each other. 

The effect of external periodicities 
on the organism and its behaviour is 
nowhere bidter seen than on the sea- 
shore. The case of Convoluta roscojpensis 
is perhaps too familiar to need much 
description. Convoluta roscojffensis is a 
minute, elongated flat- worm covered 
with cilia, and containing green algal 
cells living with it symbiotically. Its 
habitat is a narrow strip of sandy beach 
on the coasts of Normandy and Brittany 
situated at the level reached by high- 
water at the slackest of neap-tides. 
Though of very small size, the worms 
occur in* such enormous numbers as to 
form at low tide great patches of green 
scum. As the tide laps the edges of 
the colony the green patches disappear, 
the worms remaining beneath the surface 
till the next ebb-tide. Twice during 
24 hours the zone occupied by the 
colonies is submerged and the animals 
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live in darkness under ground, and twice 
the zone is uncovered and the animals 
rise to the surface. The burrowing 
reaction is due to the necessity of avoid- 
ing extermination by wave-shocU, the 
upward movement is determined by the 
presence of the algal cells and their 
light requirements. The egg-laying of 
Convoluta roscojff^ensis is also periodic, 
and is related in a remarkable way to 
the rhythm of the tides. Kgglaving 
begins with the onset of the spring ti les 
and continues for a week. The rc.ison 
for this is as follows ; In the summer, 
the time of year when tluise (»hs( rvations 
were made, tiie low-water of spring 
tides at Roscoff occurs about midday 
and midnight.^ When, however, the 
zone occupied by the Conv«jlulas is 
uncovered during the night-time, the 
animals in the absence of light do not 
rise to the surface. Hence, during the 
spring tides, the worm has an uninter- 
rupted period of some i8 hours in which 
to lay its eggs. Experiments in the 
laboratory have shown that egg-laying 
reaches its maximum when the animals 
are not obliged to come to the surface 
twice in 24 hours — that is to say, v'htn 
they can have the longest possible spell 
of darkness ; in other words, the condi- 
tions most favourable to egg-laying 
occur when the moon is full or new— 
a remarkable example of the effect of 
the tides on the habits of shore animals. 

Shore animals like the common 

I Keeble, K., Plant- Animals. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1910.) 


periwinkle, lor instance, arc submitted 
to a double periodic influence : the 
rhythmic ebb and flow of the sea and 
the alternation of day and night. The 
existence of periwinkles comprises legn- 
laily alternating periods of active life in 
the water or moist air (at high tiiles) 
and periods of sn.^|)ended animation 
within llieir shell. This constant reaction 
to the tidal rh\ thm is not without a 
profound influence mi the functions of 
the organisn. For instance, inert peri- 
winkles, even in a dry environment, can 
be r(su:tivMte(l by shaking ; ant, accord- 
ing to b >hn. the reactivation occurs 
much more readily at certain time.s and 
hours l^ohn-^* slates that if a collection 
of these molluscs has been isolated for a 
certain length t)f time in a laboratory, it 
is easily ilemonstrated that, at periods 
of low tide, one has to shake* much 
longer to produce the reactivation than 
when the tide is high. That is to say, 
the periods of inertia in the laboratory 
correspond to the periods of desiccation 
on the shore. 

The impress of the external rhythm 
on the organism is, of course, not per- 
manent, but becomes gradually weaker 
with the passage of time. Numerous 
similar cases occur, both in plants and 
animals, but the above are sufficient for 
our purpose. 

2 Bohn, (Georges, InsPlut P^yi/wloj^if^ue : 
Tnwail du Groupc dlUude dc Psytkologie 
zoolo^i'iqu, Menwirv /: Alfratllons ft Osrilla- 
tUms dcs Animaux utarins sous I' itijlucmf de la 
lumiere. (Paris, 1905.) 
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It is comm*)!! knowledge that in many 
animals the colour is not fixed, but varies 
accordiiH^' to the hue of their surround- 
ings. This power of colour change has 
been investigated most minutely in the 
case of the /Esop prawn (IJippolyte 
varians).^ The colour of this crustacean 
is extremely variable, the change in 
coloration being brought ab )ut by the 
expansion or contraction (jf masses of 
pigment. The cells in which the pig- 
ment is situated are ver)' irregular in 
form, with branched processes. On ap- 
propriate stimulation, the pigment fl ows 
out ah)ng these branching spaces in 
such a way that what was a mere pin- 
point of pigment becomes spread out 
over a wide surface. The result is a 
change in coloration. The ylilsop prawn 
owes its colour to three pigments — red, 
yellow, and blue. In the daytime, the 
many changes of colour, in response to 
varying surroundings, are due entirely 
to the red and yellow pigments. At 
nightfall the colour of Ilippolyte, what- 
ever it may happen tc be at the time, 
changes to a transparent azure blue, this 
blue colour being replaced at daybreak 
by the prawn’s diurnal tint. The /Esop 
prawn thus exhibits rhythmic colour- 
change corresponding to the transition 
from light to darkness and vice versa. 

So far the cases we have been consi- 
dering of rhythmical behaviour are all 
of a clear-cut and simple kind, being 
directly due to the succession of the 

j ’ Keeble, K. and Gamble, F. W„ Pkii, 
fVoMi. Roy. B, vol cxcvi. (London, 1904 ) 


seasons, the regular alternation of night 
and day, the ebb and flow of the tides, 
etc. ; moreover, the nature of those 
latter phenomena is also well under- 
stood. On the other hand, the causes 
underlying the now well-established 
cyclical changes of climate are not only 
themselves decidedly complex, but there 
is still a great deal to be learned about 
their offects in relation both to animals 
and mankind. 

The first type of climatic change, and 
the best known, is that of the Glacial 
Period. It is now known that the 
Glacial Period was not a continuous 
period of intense cold, but was punctua- 
ted by epochs in wliich the weather was 
much warmer, and when the retreat of 
the ice-slieet allowed many animals and 
plants to regain, temporarily at any rate 
the ground they had been obliged to 
cede. These fluctuations of climate are 
believed to have affected the whole 
world simultaneously, and it is certain 
that the whole of the Northern Hemis- 
phere was affected. 

The second type of climatic change 
is less familiar, having been only recent- 
ly established. Brickner, Clough, and 
and others consider that the whole world 
passes through a climatic cycle once in 
every thirty-six years. At one end of 
the cycle the climate of continental 
regions for a period of years is unusually 
cold and wet, with relatively frequent 
storms ; at the other the climate is 
warmer and drier, with* high barometric 
pressure and few storms. The extrt^mes 
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of low temperature are ascribed, some- 
what paradoxically it may seem, to 
periods of maximum solar activity as 
shown by the number of sun-spots and 
the rapidity with which they are formed. 

The Swedish hydroj^rapher, Petersson 
ha9 published data showings the impor- 
tance of these climatic cycles to the 
study of hydrography, and thence to the 
study of fish-migrations.* Increased 
solar activity results in oceanic circula- 
tion being more intense. As a result of 
this, the Baltic, the water of which is 
normally distinctly brackish, receives a 
greater quantity of salt water from the 
Atlantic. Owing to the increased 
oceanic circulation outside, large quan- 
tities of water are pumped into the 
Baltic through the narrow neck between 
the Skager Rack and the Kattegat. As a 
result of the increased salinity of the 
Baltic, the herring shoals are enabled 
to extend their migrations to tln’.s sea, 
which is normally closed to them owing 
to their intolerance of water with a low 
.salt content. The times of the appear- 
ance of herring in the Baltic thus 
correspond to the periods of increased 
solar activity ; in other word.s, the 
appearance of herring in the Baltic is a 
regularly periodic phenomenon. 

A recent American expeditron to 
Turkestan has brought to light regular 
cycles of wet and dry climate in this 

‘ Pei^rsson, OtXOy Der Fhc/tcrMt\ IN, Nr 
7, 8, 9. (Hamburg, 19**.) 

• Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulst^ of Asia. 
(l^ndon : Constable, 1907 ) 


region. One oT the most convincing 
pieces of evidQiicc of these climatic 
cycles is furnished by the changes of 
level which can be traced in the water 
of the L'»p Nor basin, a huge enclosed 
area about three times as large as the 
British Isles, situated in the heart of the 
Asiatic Continent. Ths periods of 
drought result in periods of famine 
which cause the nomadic races, which 
live on lands too dry for agriculture, to 
migrate and so come into coirflict with 
the peoples of more favoured regions. 
The wave so started, say in the centre 
of Asia, propagates itself in ever-widen- 
ing ripples, the most remote of which 
may even be the cause of a commcrical 
crisis as far away as the United States. 
Anyone who lias lived lor a few years 
in Southern Italy cannot fail to marvel 
how tlie old Romans could ever have 
achieved so much if the climatic condi- 
tions were as enervating as they are 
now. But evidence is forthcoming to 
show that such was not the case. 

The historien, Gibbon,* mentions two 
remarkable facts which tend to show the 
climate of luiropc in Roman Imperial 
times was much colder than it is now. 
The Rhine and the 1 Danube were 
frequently frozen over and capable of 
supporting the most enormous weights, 
a thing unparalleled in modern times. 
In the time of Csbsar, the reincleer, 
now confinecl to the area around the 
Poles, was a native of the Herccynian 

* (iibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Fontan 
Umpire^ chap. I. 
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forest which then covered a great part 
of Germany and Poland. To quote 
Mr. Huntington : Apparently the 

climate of the earth is subject to 
piilsatioQs of very diverse degrees of 
intensity and of varying length. Tho^ 
Glacial Period as a whole represents the 
largest type of pulsation ; upon it are 
superposed the great pulsations known as 
glacial epochs, each with a length mea- 
sured probably in tens of thousands of 
years ; their steady progress is in turn 
interrupted by smaller changes of climate 
such as those of which evidence has been 
found during liistoric times in Central 
Asia ; and, final])’, the climate of the 
world pulsates in cycles of thirty-six 
years.*' 

In spite of the undoubted influence of 
climate, it wouhl seem that the growth 
and decay of successive civlisatiuns is in 
great part a biological phenomenon 
analogous to the age-cycl«.’S referred to 
above, although the matter is evi<lently 
far too complex to allow one to gener- 
alise with safety^ 

According to Prof. Flinders Petrie,** 
as quoted by Spurrell,'* “there have been 
eight distinct periods of civilisation in 
Europe, from the earliest dawn of civili- 
sation in Egypt, tne duration of each 
period lending to be longer than its 
predecessor ; and the intervals are 
mark€d by an inrush of barbarian races 

■ Flinders Petrie, \V. M., The Rrtpolutions 
of Civilisation, (London : Harper, 1912.) 

* Spnrrell, H. G. F., yfotiern Man ami His 
fjprirunmrs, (London : Bell, 1918.) 


and an Interlude of destruction and 
admixture of blood.^' Prof, Petrie 
founds his analysis of civilisation on 
sculpture, on the grounds that sculpture 
is available over so long a period and is 
so easily presented to the mind. In the 
sculpture of every period can be seen 
the same sequence of growth and decay. 
The archaic stage, in spite of crudity, is 
invariably marked by boldness and 
vigour. Next, the treatment loses its 
archaic character and becomes more free, 
the details being more skilfully subor- 
dinated t3 the whole. From this point 
the period of highest achievement is 
soon reached : all traces of archaism 
have disappeared, inspiration is still 
powerful, and workmanship w‘ellnigh, 
sometimes entirely, perfect. After this 
the treatanent tends to become over 
elaborate, the inspiration is lost, and a 
period of unintelligent copying ensues, 
followed by one of degradation and 
ultimate decay. 

Civilisation is an intermittent pheno- 
menon, its growth and fall being com- 
parable to summer and winter in Nature. 
Prof Petrie shows how this analogy 
was familiar to the ancients under the 
guise of the “Great Year,** the Etruscans 
speaking of the Great Year as the period 
of each race of men that should arise in 
succession. He makes the following 
quotation from Plutarch's Life of SuUa, 
which refers to the close of the,Etruscan*s 
own period of 1,100 years, in 87 B. c. : 
“One day, when the sky was serene and 
clear, there w^s heard in it the sound of 
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a trumpet, so shrill and mournful that it 
frightened and astonished the whole city. 
The Tuscan sages said that it portended 
a new race of men, and a renovation of 
the world, for they observed that there 
were eight several kinds of men, all 
differing in life and manners ; that 
Heaven had allotted to each its time, 
which was limited by the circuit of the 
Great Year ; and that when one race 
came to a period, and another was 
rising, it was announced by some wonder- 
ful sign from either earth or heaven. So 
that it was evident at once To those who 
attended to these things, and jivere versed 
In them, that a different sort of man was 
come into the world, with other manners 
and customs, and more or less the care 
of the gods than those who had preceded 

them Such was the mythology of 

the most learned and respectable of the 
Tuscan soothsayers.** 

From the foregoing examples it 
becomes evident that life, in its main 
aspects, is essentially a rhythmic pheno- 
• menon. The essence of rhythm being 
order, it seems, indeed, inevitable that, 
with the progress of time, all biological 
phenomena of importance, whether 
concerned with the inner functioning of 
the organism or with its behaviour in 
relation to the outside world, should 
tend to become increasingly rhythmic 
In character. 

Finally, It should be evident that the 
sense of rhythm, which forms so large 
a part of the pleasure conveyed by all 
the higher forms of art, results from the 


successful expression by man of his 
appreciation of the order and measured 
flow so characteristic of his own nature 
and of the world about him. 

LOST IN THE DESERT. 

A Fkontier Incident. 

The desert of which I write is part of 
that vast area of aridity which lies al- 
most like a concentric zone within the 
great parts of the inhabited world. If 
one looks at a map of the world one 
will see that many or most of the 
countries of the globe which are 
designated desert are contiguous and 
form a single area only slightly 
demarcated into separate entities. This 
band runs through the north of Africa 
comprising the Shaliara, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, Arabia, Persia, and the western- 
most portions of India such as Sind and 
Baluchistan. Throughout there are 
many features which are common, sand 
rock, and stones, a sparse vegetation, 
absence of great rivers and lakes, rain- 
lessness, and a scanty population of 
nomadic habits of life. It was in the 
extreme west of the last named of these 
countries, immediately where it con- 
joins with Persia and Afghanistan, that 
my adventure befell. 

It was the Christmas season, and we 
were on our way back into India, after 
spending six months in one of the 
dreariest regions of the world. When 
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we came out, it was through a desert 
fiercely hot ; the sun was so powerful 
that we could travel by night alone, 
pushing off usually about sundown and 
jogging along on our camels till near 
the dawn, when we spread our tents and 
took what rest we could through the 
heat of the day. Now a change had 
been wrought indeed, and one could 
scarcely believe it was the same country 
which winter had made his own. 

We were delayed at the outest by a 
blizzard which converted all the passes 
and nullahs into roaring waterfalls. 
Little or no rain had fallen for two 
years, and it seemed as if all arrears 
were to be made up in a week. 
When we finally got away all went well 
for two days, and we encamped for the 
second night under shelter of a great 
clifT that projected like a headland into 
the sea of stones and sand. The stars 
shone out with an intensity I have 
seen nowhere else, as though they had 
been the points of thousands of icicles 
hung from a great vault of ice. The 
sepoys lay about under the cliff rolled 
up in their blankets ; the camel-men 
slept snuggled up against their great 
beasts ; we white men— -there were 
three of us— occupied an old mud 
bungalow. 

The Lost Camel. 

It was a picturesque sight to see the 
fires dotted about beneath the cliff, to 
catch the reflection of them on the 
fiwarthy facea of our men, and the vague 


humpdike shadows of the camels as 
they lay there patient and immovable 
in the cold. 

Before dawn all the camp was roused, 
packs and saddleS were adjusted on the 
camels, the men fell in, and the whole 
column moved away. 4t was freezing 
hard, and the ground was like iron. 
We officers had a cup of cocoa each, and 
then prepared to mount and follow on 
our camels. We had a riding camel 
apiece. Unfortunately I could not find 
mine, and my camel- man had gone on 
ahead tlninlung I was following on foot 
with the column. Owing to the cold I 
had done a great part of our marches 
in this way, and I believe I had told 
him that I would do the first part of 
the journey on foot again. 

Be that as it may, my camel had dis- 
appeared, and in the dark, while I was 
hunting for it, the other two officers 
went on and left me. This was some- 
what awkward, as I had delayed so 
long that it would have been no easy 
matter to catch up with the column on 
foot, and I was a little perturbed till 1 
saw one of the batmen, an attenuated 
gentleman from the Quetta bazaar, in 
the act of riding away on one of the 
beasts that carried our cooking stores. 
I hailed him and bade him halt and 
take me abroad. To mount a camel is 
not the work of a minute, or even of 
two minutes, on a cold morning and 
having, as he thought, got going, he 
wanted a good deal of persuasion to 
stop and kne^l down again, 
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At last I got up on the seat behind 
my freind from Quetta and urged him 
to hurry up and overtake the rest. We 
had delayed so long that we found our- 
selves left entirely alone. For some- 
thing like half-an-hour we padded on 
under those cold unwinking stars, fol- 
lowing what appeared to be a track. 
Still no sound of our jingling column 
reached my ears and I began to feel 
some alarm. The night was so still that 
the march of men and certainly the 
rattle of the tools and machine guns 
carried on the mules ought to have been 
audible for a mile or two. I struck 
matches and, leaning over, tried to 
make out the track by the feet of our 
beast A track of sorts there was ; it 
was very faint but with the ground so 
hard I did not expect to see much. I 
told Rudhi Khan to push on again, 
and once more with long strides we 
went swinging over that terrible plain. 
In another half-hour the dawn broke. 
It came like the partial unrolling of 
a great curtain right ahead of us show- 
ing a long ' pearly rift bordered by 
thick clouds. As it grew lighter we 
came to a halt by common consent and 
looked about us. We were evidently 
lost. We were in the centre of a wide 
plain which rolled away on either side 
of us to a line of jagged mountain 
peaks. 

The plain was covered with scraggy 
bushes about a foot high, which re* 
sembled heaps of herring-bones rather 


There was not a soul in sight ; not the 
vestige of a hut or house. The prospect 
was of immense extent ; the plain itself 
was several miles wide and extended in- 
definitely in front of us. For all its 
size, it was a veritable prison. I dare 
not approach nearer to the mountains ; 
to penetrate into their gloomy passes 
would have meant certain death after 
days of hopeless wandering. Their very 
barrenness and starkness sent a chill 
through one, for there did not appear to 
be a single blade of grass on all their 
slopes and pinnacles. 

A ViT.vL Decision. 

1 was now confronted with what 1 
have since felt to be the most vital dec! 
sion of my life, whether 1 should go 
straight on towards the east in the hope 
of cutting across the route of the 
column or of overtaking them, or 
whether I should go back and try and 
find our late camp, with a view to pick- 
ing up the trail from there. I told 
myself subconsciously that this was a 
question in which there must be no 
muddle-headedness. My life and my 
(Companion’s undoubtedly hung on it. 
To go back meant a serious loss of time. 
And then, if I could not pick up the 
trail 1 was wrose off than before. Yet 
after five minutes’ cogitation I resolved 
to go back. 1 may here interject that 
it was as well I did so. 

Had I gone on, I should have been 
hopelessly lost ; the best fate I could 
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have expected would have been to have 
fallen into tlie hands of some of those 
Persian brit^ands to overawe whom had 
been one of the occasions of our 
presence in that neighbourhood. They 
would have ^iven me short shrift to a 
certainly, but it would have been 
quicker than the desert. As a matter 
of Aict,the track 1 was on led nowhere. 
It had probably been made by the 
nomads who drive their goats from 
nullah to nullah in the hot season. 
Had I been able to follow it, it 
would have led to nowhere but the sea 
coast, though long before I could 
have reached that 1 should have been 
dead. 

I reckoned we had about seven miles 
to go before reaching our last camp. 
Once there I resolved, if 1 could not 
pick up the trail, to try and get back 
to our old mud fort where I should 
at least find tlie Weluchi levies with 
whom I could live until I could get a 
caravan going back into India. I was 
much disturbed by the promise in the 
sky of a fresh blizzard. Kverywhere it 
was overspread with a cold leaden 
pallor. In the far distance rose the 
great white dome of the Koh-i-Taftaii. 
a peak of T3,cxx> feet which dominates 
the land for hundreds of miles around. 

POVVINDAIIS. 

At that time it was the refuge of a 
great hand of brigands, numbering 
some 2 . 000 , who terrorised all the 
country round. I had some fear that 


.some of them might be even now 
watching me unseen from some of those 
peaks that bordered the plain 

Being hungry I turned to my haver- 
suck with a sense of sore misgiving. I 
had learnt a few lessons in my wander- 
ings, and one was, whatever the ^ eem- 
ing needlessncss might be, always to 
carry* something in the way of eatables. 
On this occasion the le.sson was a lost 
one. I had nothing but a few crumbs 
of gingerbread. The contents of my 
haversack were some pieces of string, a 
box of inatche.s, a candle-end, a stump 
of (lencil, and a few pieces of paper. 
1 had also in an inner pocket a 
revolver and some cartridges. It was 
very discouraging. It must be hours 
and hours before I could catch up the 
column, and I had already a painful 
ache beneath my waistcoat. 

In the end the three of us drifted 
back to the old camp, where to my 
delight, I found the track of the 
column plainly marked by the hobnail- 
ed boots of our sepoys, and droppings 
of machinc-gun mules. They had turn- 
ed up the entrance of a nullah past 
which we had ridden. About a mile 
down the nullah we had our first stroke 
of luck. We came on an encampment 
of Powindahs. They were halted along 
with their camels in the entrance to a 
small side nullah. They had women 
and children with them and a number 
of goats. These people are a curious 
tribe who do much of the trafficking 
from AfghanisUn into India, They 
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are not Afghans. No people, indeed 
could in lineaments be more dissimilar. 
Whereas the typical Afghan has a hard- 
cut Hebraic cast of countenance, the 
Fowindah has a flat square race of 
Mongol type. His complexion, too, is 
fair and suffused with a rosy blush. It 
looks almost ridiculous to see a tail, 
well-grown man with the fair skin and 
chubbiness of a baby. Yet such these 
men are. They are peaceable and 
kindly folk, and thanks to the useful 
functions they perform, are not over- 
much bullied by their Afghan country- 
men. I explained to the tribe my pre- 
dicament, and asked them if tlu y could 
find me a guide for the remainder of 
the way. They were very unwilling 
at first, not so much from unfriendli- 
ness as from disinclination to detach 
themselves from their caravan. It is 
not a country for stragglers. At last 
I bargained with them to find me one 
as far as a certain mud fort which I 
knew lay on our route, and which our 
column must have passed. From the 
fort I would easily get one of the 
Baluchi levie!l to act as guide until I 
could catch up with the troops. 

My New Guide. 

Once again we set off, and at a good 
swinging trot swept on down the track 
which ran through nullah after nullah 
in a maze of intricacies, The chikor 
and sisi (hill partridges) ran in front 
of us, or often, suddenly scared as we 
rounded some corner, took flight with 


a great whir of wings into the hills. 
The Powindah ran alongside, keeping 
pace with us without any apparent 
effort. He kept up a constant chatter 
all the way. 

“Your honour will give me money*’ 
he asked for the hundredth lime. 

“Yes, yes, have I not told you so” ? 

“Much money y” 

“Surely, much money.” 

“You will make me a rajah ?” 

“Yes, a maliarajah, if you like.” 

He i»ad a pair of boots which he 
carried one in each hand. Mis naked 
feet with their curious cherry flush 
looked uncomfortabl)’ cold a.s he trotted 
along. I asked why he did not wear the 
boots. He gave a cunning smile. 

“No,” said lie, “I am not going to 
wear them out on this bard ground.” 

We emerged from the labyrinth of 
nullahs among the rocks and hills, 
and came out up the edge of another of 
those far-stretching plains which are a 
feature of the country. They are the 
beds of old lacustrine depressions and 
often .show efflorescence of salt, white as 
hoar frost. In the far di.sta.nce, and 
girding it in all round, rose up the 
eternal walls of mountain peaks. Thi.s 
region is the home of the famous onager 
or wild ass, the shiest and fleetest of all 
wild creatures. Across these plains 
his vision can range for miles, and at 
the most distant approach of man he 
flies like the wind. I had seen their 
hoof-marks, but only once bad a very 
distant glimpse of the beasts themsefves. 
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Tlie mouths of the big nullahs and 
passes which break down into these 
plants are thresholdcd by “fans” of de- 
tritus, borne down by floods. It was 
at the apex of such a “fan” we emerged. 
About a mile away on a slight rise of 
barren ground beyond the edge of the 
“fan”, I saw the fort of which 1 was in 
search. 

It stood out as a single isolated 
building in the blank waste, and 1 well 
knew what the inside would be like, a 
menagerie of all creeping things, scorp- 
ions, tarantulas and centipedes and the 
lesser things on whicli they battened. 
Yet never did any building appear so 
desirable I paid my guide and sent 
him back to regain his tribe. Ten min-* 
utes later I found my luck “ out ” once 
more. The fort was empty of all human 
beings save a half-cra/.ed dwarfish fellow 
supposed to have been left in charge. 
He told me the others had gone across 
to the Afgljan border to seek one of the 
dak camels which had gone astray after 
throwing its rider on the sand. I knew 
the fort to be in charge <)f a great red- 
bearded man. 

Revolver Per.suasion Fails. 

f. 

This rn(||i the Indian Government, 
with a foresight and wisdom which is 
hid from philanthropists, had elected to 
rule, and in that wild region no better 
choice could have been made. He may 
have been after the camel, or, the caravan 
haying safely passed the fort and left it 
behind, he may have thought it an oppor- 


tune moment for wiping out some border 
score ; but what concerned me was that 
the guide I counted on would not be 
forthcoming, and I was sadly disappoin- 
ted at finding nothing to eat. The crazy 
idiot, who was not so crazy as he preten- 
ded, would give me no ’help at all. I 
threatened him with my revolver, but he 
knew I did not mean it and ignored the 
weapon, 

I had again to make a difficult deci- 
sion, whether to strike on across the 
great plain and trust to finding the trail 
all the way, or go back to the friendly 
Powindalis. I decided I would go on 
this time, the more so as the day had 
cleared and the sun was shining. Before 
1 left I found hanging in a corner the 
carcase of a goat, and I insisted on 
breaking off A couple of ribs and stuffing 
them into my haversack. I had over- 
come the pangs of hunger and felt I 
couhl go on easily till nightfall, by which 
time I ought to have reached our camp; 
but in case of any accidents I resolved 
to be on the safe side and have the 
wherewithal to stay ourselves for a little 
from starvation. The icliot protested 
fiercely and even caught my arm and 
tried to hold it. 

Again on tuf. Trail. 

For half a mile it was easy to follow 
the trail ; then it crossed a drift of loose 
sand and sandhills, where it became 
very indistinct. I got on the camel and 
made Ruddhi Khan do the same, much 
(b his disgust ; but the beast was tired 
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and 1 was afraid it would break down, 
for 1 knew we had a long way still to go. 
That journey for the column happened, 
I knew, to be one of the longest, a 
matter of twenty-eight miles. We had 
all that to do and in addition wc had 
(lone another fourteen at tur false start. 
The day wore on and we went on stum- 
bling blindly over long tracks of loose 
rocks and shingle, over the most dis- 
heartening ranges of sandhills where it 
was all up one hillock and down again 
to the next until 1 began to fear that 
it was all up with us after all. 

I remember climbing in desperation 
to the top of one particular high sand- 
hill to stare out over the vast plain 
around us. 1 hoped against hope to sec 
human forms ; but there was nothing. 
The vast plain of sand and stones 
rolled away naked and barren to the 
same inevitable wall of mountains, and 
there did not seem to be so much as a 
fly crawling on it. I think the very 
fear of becoming exhausted kept me 
from exhaustion. In a dreamy way 1 
kept on saying to myself : “We mu?t 
go on, there must be no giving in.” If 
we were not to make some disastrous 
mistake every faculty had to be kept 
on the alert. 

Anxious Moments. 

It is not easy, perhaps, for one not 
knowing the country to realise how 
very eaisify a mistake could be made. 
The sun had gone in and the sky 
resumed that depressing monochrome 


of leaden grey which it had worn in 
the morning. After a while we got 
across this great plain and entered 
a'gain a range of rocky hills The 
track zig-zagged up and down through 
intricate gorges, but though it was 
hard going it was more clearly defined, 
and I came on some definite signs that 
we were without any further doubt on 
the right trail. 

My mind relieved of the acute 
anxiety which had been torturing it all 
day, I now began to feel the natural 
exhaustion consequent on our exertions 
and deprivati(jn of food. I began to 
look out for the camp, or at least the 
great plain in which 1 knew it to be 
at the t(^p of every rise, and was very 
disappointed when 1 .saw each time only 
another rise of sandy track, limited 
by the projecting rocks. Kvening had 
set in by the time 1 first made contact 
with our column. It was while stagger- 
ing along up a prolonged slope of 
sandy ground that I came on first one, 
then several of our sepoys, lying on the 
ground utterly done up. Some of them 
were asleep, some just ^at there and 
stared at me stupidly. 

1 came to the top of the rise ; the 
ground dipped in front of me and 
through the portals of the pass showed 
me one of the great plains to which 1 
have referred. In the midst of it, 
about a mile and a haW away, I saw 
the camp with the tents and. bivouacs 
run up and the camels wandering about 
on the outskrits, cropping the dry 
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herrinf'-bone bushes. I was soon there 
and was received in an embarrassing 
silence. When 1 reflected on the 
fright I had given them I could not 
blame them. With the men in the 
exhausted condition they were it would 
have been impossible to get up a search 
party. 

An Afghan gentleman attached to 
us for political reasons told me gravely 
how he had known of whole caravans 
going astray in those regions and being 
heard of never never again. Truly, while I 
was engaged in this adventure I had 


not allowed my mind to dwell on our 
peril, but for a long while afterwards 
the recollection of it made me shudder. 
I suppose there could hardly be a death 
more awful than that which would 
overtake one alone and starving in 
those solitudes. Their drifting sands 
cover and uncover in the long years 
countless bones of beasts and men lost 
to view as irrevocably, as those com* 
mitted to the great 3eep itself. 

Arthut? Waltham Howlett, in the 
Umpire Kernew. 


IMPERIAL DELHI. 

Hy Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Imperial City, dowered with sovereign grace. 

To thy renascent splciuluur still there clings. 

The sumptuous tragedy of ancient things 
The regal wars of many a vanquished race. 

And memory s tears are cold upon thy face 
K’en while thy heart’s returning gladness rings, 
Laid on the sleep of thy forgotten kings, 

The alien lovers in thy sweet embrace. 

« 

The changing kings and kingdoms pass away, 
The gorgeous legends of a by-gone day, 

But thou lost still immutably remain 
Unwearied symbol of great histories, 

Unageing priestess of old mysteries 

Before whose shrine the Spells of C^ath are vain. 
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SABHAR : AND ITS KING, 
HARISH CHANDRA. 

Introduction. 

For some years prior to the outbreak 
of the recent war, my attention had 
been directed to the arch;\ioU)j^ical possi- 
bilities of the site of Sabhar in the 
Dacca district. Gold coins of a peculiar 
type resembling those of the Guptas 
were reported to have been found there, 
and a small excavation undertaken on 
one of the mounds at the place known 
as Rajasan resulted in the discovery of 
a number of large bricks ornamented 
with images of 13 ud<iha in different 
postures. These bricks are now in the 
Dacca Museum, as weW as a gold coin 
discovered oh the same spot. The w'ar 
prevented further investigation, but on 
my return to Dacca early this year en- 
quiries were resumed, and several other 
coins of the same sort have been brought 
to light. (i> 

Through^the kindness of Mr. Rankin, 
Commissioner, Dacca Division, an oppor- 

(i) Vt^e paper by liabu Nalini Kanta Bh<*uq|- 
sali in the May -June and Jul/- August ^9^ 
numbers of the Dacca Reintw. 


tunity was afforded last June to make 
another personal sui'vey of the .site, and 
one result of our visit was the discovery 
of the conipletc text of an alleged Afaih 
inscription, some slokas from which had 
previously been obtained from the local 
people. Ml. Rankin brought with him 
on the trip all the notes that he had made 
!i\^conne-xion with the history and antiqui- 
ties of the locality 15 or 20 years ago, 
when he was Ct>nector of Dacca, and 
amongst these 1 discoveretl an elaViorate 
note on tlic antiquities of Sabhar, and 
on the legendary local King Raja Ilarish 
Chandra, by the well known antiquarian 
Habu G.mga Molian Laskar. 

As little material of any serious value 
has hitherto been published on Sabhar, 
I suggested that it was very desirable 
that this should be published, siipplf^- 
mented by notes giving the results of our 
own observations. Mr. Rankin willing- 
ly agreed, and Ganga Mohan Halju’.s 
most interesting paper now at last 
appears in print duly annotated. Its 
value is further enhanced by Babii Nalini 
Kanta Uhaltasali’s discussion of the 
historical value of the supposed Math 
inscription of Raja Marish Chandra’s 
son, as well as some comments on 
the same subject kindly supplied by 
Mr. Rankin after reading tlie proofs of 
this month’s Notes and Queries, 

Nalini Babu was at first inclined to 
regard the inscription as a genuine 
document, but apart from the impro- 
bability of the descendants of a powerful 
King allowing an inscription, which 
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procUim' d thtr rxtreinelv modest limits 
of their Kinj^dtJin Hhabiilina, to be placed 
ill ihe heart of ilieir town, it is opposed 
to the fact that local tradition denies that 
Harish Chandra had any son. (He is 
said to have been succeeded by Damo- 
rlar. or Damu Raja, s<in of his sister, 
Rajcswari or Raji Devi) (l). The des- 
cription of Harish Chandra as a BuddhisX 
Kinj^ residing' in sequestered Maths and 
temples decorated with the figures of the 
Buddha proves, however, that the ins- 
cription — if a forjrery— is not of recent 
date, as before 1913 or 1913 the exis- 
tence of a Buddhist capital in this part 
of the Dacca District was unknown. I 
may add that a possible site for the 
Math for which the inscription may 
have been intended is Mathbari^ a mound 
of.., old bricks that still exists about a 
mile from the modern village of Sabhar, 
in a direction slightly east of north 

I am not in a position to discuss 
NlRini Habu*s translation of the text as 
an expe rt : but Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, to whom the note was 
submitted, has suggested that the date 
might be read Saka 1297, taking to 
be I 2 instead of 1, and reailing the words 
from left to right instead of vtce vers^. 
This woulcj bring the date of the in- 
scription to 137s A. D., and th Rai 
Sahib is thus enabled to identify Hhiina 
Sena, : great-grandfather of Harish 
Chandra with a Bhima Sena who is 

mentioned in Ahanda Bhatta’s Baitala 

— 

(i) and Ray Choudluiry, Dacca 

September, 1913, pp. 190 and 193. 


Charita (written in 1510 A. D ), as the 
Chief SlTinister of Ballal Sena who was 
King of Beng >1 in the 12th century. 

i am not altogether convinced from 
the subsequent correspondence that the 
Rai Sahib has made out a good case for 
his contention, which he is perhaps not 
unwilling to argue in favour of, as the 
inscription, if genuine, would constitute 
a very strong piece of evidence in 
support of the Vaidya claim that Ballala 
Sena belonged to their caste. The refer- 
ence to Baliata Charita has, however, 
sn^^gested to me that a possible date for 
the writing of the suppf?sed inscription 
may be about the time of Ananda Bhatta 
when the whole caste system was in a 
state’ of flux, and every caste was endea- 
vouring to prove tliat it was derived 
from a higher ancestral stock than 
popular Hinrlu opinion then conceded. 
The social strife that arose about the 
151I1 rentury has not even yet subsided, 
as any onr* acquaint e<l with the castes of 
Ka'^lcrn B -ng.il will a<lmit. 

Comments jui the historical value of 
the itiscription, or further authentic 
information on tlie antiquities qj[ Sabhar 
will be welcomed by the Editor. Mr. 
K N. Dikshit, Officiating Superinten- 
dent of the .Archaeological Department. 
Eastern Circle, has recently, visited 
Sahhar and there is some h<>fjjp that his 
Department may be induced to under- 
take a careful survey of the site, with a 
view to subsequent excavationsiff 

H. E/S. 
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Notes on Raja Harish Chandi'a ^ 
Sabhar. By the late Ganga Mohan 
Laskar, M. A., Deputy KUgis- 
trate, Dacca. 

Riija Harish Chamlra's Palace : — At a 
village called Masjidpur [a mile to the 
East of Sabhar] is a place slightly raised 
above the surrounding level of the 
country, vvhidl ^is sliown as the site of 
Raja Harish Chandra's, palace. No 
buildings or walls are n«)W to be found 
above the ground, many i^ricks having 
been removed from the place by the 
zemindars for building pnrf)Oscs, But 
the place still abounds with biicks, and 
if some excavation is made, many more 
bricks and, I believe, some broken walls, 
might still be discovered. The site of 
the palace is overgrown with dense 
jungle which is, I was told by m\’ guide, 
inhabited by small tigers. So I dared 
nt)t to reach the centre of the Raj-bari 
(palace site). (l) 

(l) Most of the jaiv.;lv has now been cleared 
and during oiir visit we found a liigli mound 
(still railed Jiurj or Fort by the local people) 
which stands slijjjhily apart from the rest ol the 
low mounds and tanks that make up the tradi- 
tional site of the Kaj-bari. We were told tb/*t a 
gold coin (said to be in the possession ol some 
one at .Sadapiir) was discovered hereby one hku 
llepan (ifow deceased). 1 Iiis liupy is situated 
'100 yavds o| so to the west ot Sugar Oighi, and 
just to the south of the traces of a canal that 
apparently ran westward from the Haul (see 
neAnot^), along the northern face of the Kajban 
/Vif^arter of a mile to the south west of this 
Burj is a N. xS. tank called Dui Shatini Dighi 
fThc tank of the two co* wives). Across the Local 


Ed. To the south*east of the Sagar-Dighi 
tank and separated from it only by a 
few paddy fields (l) is a village called 
Rajasan. I think this name was anci- 
ently applied to the whole neighbour- 
hood including the site of Harish 
Chandra’s palace. 

Sagar Dighi : — A few yards to the 
east of the palace-si to is a large lank 
which is called Sagar DighL Parts of 

Hoard ro.iil whicl» runs .dong the m>rtl\crn bank 
of the ( .in.il the hiinl is c.illvd Htinr 
and i ont.iins a lank < illcil Htnir Pii^hi. 'I lie 
whole area of M.isjithmr [altax Majidpur and 
Majiidjuir) ouglu to be siirveycil in detail. 

(ill’liese few jiaddy lields is llie ox 

khiil shown iiV the m.ip published in the .Septem- 
ber, number ol the Dtum AVt'/Vw. It is 

evidently an oKl formation. No actual village 
of Rajasan exists, l)ut a few futs/iax are scattered 
about a locality called Rajasan Near the high 
bank are 4 k/ii/as (slightly raised mounds), and 
wlien, in 1913, l>abu MaVendra Nath (ihosh was 
commissioned by me to do some excavation in 
likely spots the furtbesl b/tiia from the bank 
was chosen for the first excavation. The result 
of cutting a couple of tr enches at right angles to 
one another along the exterior of the mound was 
the discovery c*f the walls of a building 72' 
stiuarc, richly ovnamented on Iho southern 
rxierior with large bricks stamped with Buddhas 
in high relief. A gold coin of the later Gupta 
type now in die Dacca Museum (rvVA’ description 
by Bal)u Nalini Kama Bhatlas.ili in the July and 
August number of the Oaaa Review\ was 
picked up sometime afterwards on one of the 
other mounds closer to the Haiti. Half a mile 
to the north-east of tlie four bhiias is a tank 
railed Chaubachha (Reservoir) which is said to 
have been used for sacrifices, and a^.^le beyond, 
to the East, is a long mound partly surrounded 
by a square moat. Eld. 
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it are now dry and cultivated by agri- 
culturists. The tank has high banks on 
three (?) sides. Many bricks are found 
oil the west bank, where, I was told by 
the villagers, there was the pucca ghat of 
the Raja. A young Muhammadan boy 
pointed out a [ilace to tlie north-east 
corner of tlie tank and said that there 
stood Raja llarish Chandra's Masjid 
(temple ; place of worship). A man 
60 years old belonging to the nefghbour- 
ing village of Karnapara told me that an 
excavation was made some 10 years ago 
in the dry parti of the tank and a brass 
parat (large circular plate), a pair of 
idols and a stone used in the kitchen 
were found. I enquired as to the parti- 
culars of the excavation^ and as to the 
whereabouts of the finds, but he could 
not say anything in answer. As to the 
plate, he said that it had suffered so 
much from corrosion that it broke into 
pieces as soon as the diggers handled it. 

RxjCisan : — (Lit. the royal seat) The 
' Village in jn^iiich the l*alace-site is situ- 
ated i.s inhabited by a few Muhammadan 
families and is now called Masjidpur (a 
name given by the Muhammadans). 

Rixjghat : — Rajghat is another village 
within two miles from the palace-site, 
h is believed to be an old name and to 
have l>cen the landing place of the King. 

Fulharia : — This is a village at the 
junction of the Dhaleswari and the 
Bansai rivers. An educated gentleman 
of the village, aged 61 years, told me 
that about 42 years ago he had heard 
from an old Pundit of the village Karna- 


para (|(at Fulbaria (lit. ** flower-garden 
house**) marks the site of Raja Harish 
Chandr^ garden.* Fbe position of the 
village on the banks of the river and the 
alluvial nature of the upper layers of the 
soil of Fulbaria would support the above 
information. 

Raj-Guriis Tank : — About a mile to 
the north of Fulbaria, is the village of 
Karnapara on the ban^s of the Bansdi 
river (i. e., the river of Sabhar) To the 
cast of this village is a tank called Raj- 
Guru pukur (Lit. “the tank of the King’s 
preceptor"). This tank is said to have 
been given by Raja Harish Chandra lo 
his spiiitual preceptor. Chandra Acharya, 
a man 60 years old, of the village of 
Karnapara, and another old man, told 
me that there had been a pucca ghat on 
the ea.st bank of the tank, which had 
now sunk underground but could be 
found out by excavations. 

Tambulhari There is an earthen 
mound about 25 feet high in the village 
of Karnapara. Chandra Acharya said 
that this, represrmted the Tambulbari of 
Raja Harish Chandra and that in the 
course of excavatiom that had been 
made there Chhilams^ (earthern pots used 
for keeping tobacco in, etc.) were found. 
Another old gentleman told me that 
Raja Harish Chandra^ used**lo* play 
the game of chess on this hill. ^This is 
very near the river. It was an< artificial 
hill, which Raja llarish Chandra ^sed 
as a pleasure resort in the cvening^gnd 
where he sat in the evening to enjoy . 
the evening breeze from the river and 
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played the game of chess with hjg com- 
panions and lenjoyed the pleasure of 
chewing betel-loaves &c. (1) 

/iyas Tank \ — ('‘Life-giving tank'*). 
This is a tank very close to the Raj 
Guru tank. Women whose children die 
at an early age offer pujas here for 
securing tlie longevity of their progeny. 

Kot-bari or Anda-bari : — This is at 
Sabhar and is connected with Harish 
Chandra’s name. It is also called 
Pathn 4 t‘bari, (2) 

(1) At present this tower is exactly opposite 
the junction of tlie Dhalcswari and Bansai and 
probably was a look-out tower aj^ainst enemies 
coming down what was then the main stream of 
the Ganges. PId. 

(2) Pathan-Hari is loo yards to the south- 
. west of the same corner of the Kotbari, on the 

opposite side of the artificial water course 
called the K.itaganga, which here serves as the 
southern moat of the fort. The Katagiinga 
enters from the liansai about 2 miles above the 
fort and after running for a mile or so south-east 
first turns south and then due west till it again 
runs into the llansai between the Kotbari and 
the present village of Sabhar. The local peojjlc 
told us that near the group of 4 or 5 Tal palms 
in the centre of the Kotbari, an apparition used 
lobe seen guarding the Raja’s treasure. The 
Fort is lormed of red earthen walls 10 yards 
broad, which enclose an area 240 yards long from 
north to south, and 185 yards from cast to west. 

Inj^hoi^iddle of Pathan-bari there is a clus- 
tjsr of ypes tailed Josai Gachh^ consisting origi- 
imll^i^m $ trees (Banyan, Aswatta, Niin, Tomal, 
^nd Haiftaki), which are said to have been 
planted 60-70 years ago by Guru Charan KabiraJ 
Only^ Jthe first 3 trees can be seen at present. 
Nothing but the name now shows that Patbans 
ever lived there. Possibly they were an outpost 
of the Pathans who settled in the i6th century 


A — Within half a mile from 

the Ntramish pukur is found a small 
earthen mound, on the top of which is a 
deep well. (3) 

Harish Chandra's tanks : — It is said 
that Kaja Harish Chandra caused 12^ 
gandas (1. e. 50) of tanks to be excavat- 
ed during the .space of a single night, (4) 
Kd. A large number of tanks is still to 
be found in the jungly neigliboiirliood of 
Hari-h Chandra’s palace-site, i. e. within 
a distance of 2 miles fiotn it. Some of 
these tanks were shown to me by 
Chandra Acharya. These are named : — 

(1) Sagar Dighi. 

(2) Raj Guru’s tank. 

(3) Chhota Khuda. 

(4) Har.i Khuda, 

(5) Kumaira Tank. 

(6) D.ikaitmara tank. 

(7) pnkur. 

(8) Niramis pukur. 

and (9) Kodaldhoya |>ukur. (5) 

at Dhamrai, wlii< Ii is a few miles away, to the 
north -west. ^ 

(3) This isolated mound, which st-inds on 
the western bank of the Kataganga ahoiil i */a 
miles north-cast of Sabhar, is loeaily' known by 
the name of Hurj (Tower) or Nahabtit Khana, 
(Musicians’ Ciallery.) Possibly it was a look out 
lower for enemies coming from that direction 
It is now' .so coxered with jungle that we were 
unable to verify the story that there was a well 
on the lop of the mound, though one c)f the local 
people said he had once seen it. 

(4) A Muhammadan of Masjidpur told us 
that the number was 7>^ gandas /. c. 30. Ed. 

(5) The names of other tanks we bitord of or 
saw during our visit (these can only be probably 
traced during the rainy season, a they hav 
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Niramish Pukur : — (lit. the fishless 
tank). This is to the east of Sabhar. 
Chaiuira Acharya said this was excava- 
ted by Raja Haris Chandra for his 
mother, I am t«ild that fish will not 
grow in a tank if pots full of mercury 
are buried under its bed. 

The Kodal-Dhoya or the *‘spade- wash- 
ing tank” : — This was the last of the 
fifty tanks of Harisli Chandra, and in 
its water the workmen washed their 
spades on the completion of their work. 
It is noticeable that at Rainpal in Hik- 
rampiir is shown a Kndal d/toya tank, 
where, it is said, the workmen washed 
tlieir spades on completing the excava- 
tion of the great R^itupal Dighi^ 
which work als(i is said to have been 
done in the course of a single night. 

All the remains which arc connected 
with the name of Raja Harish Chandra 
are within a distance of two miles from 


xiltecl up anil aif dry dining the wirucr inonthiii 
are : 

(lo) nnij^h.'itini pnknr iioie i, p. i) 

{li ) jnlori pukur. 

(12) Ikin pukur. (Forest tank : liireiulra 
Habu, op. fit. infr i^ st.ites ibis .md the prered- 
ing lank arc litualcd in liadd.i 

(13) Cldiobainara pukur (/. Tank in 
\vhii:h utensils were cleaned with *i a cocoanut 
husk) 

(14I l.al pukur. 

(15) .Satpukuri pukur. 

(16) C'haiyla pukur (Tank with temporary 
sheds on it, or with shaily b.inks) 

(17) jaleswari pukur (• T.ink of the Water 

Goddess’) 

(18) Pitkila pukur ( Tank with the Pitkila 

tree,) 


each other and are near the village of 
Sabhar. Nobody could /give me any 
information about the predecessors and 
successor.s of this King, nor about the 
dynasty to which he belonged. His 
age too is quite unknown, and in spite 
of my repeated enquiries I could not 
find any clue for tracing out his date. 
I am told that some low-caste men of 
the neighbourhood have written a pam- 
phlet called Mahisya Vivjpiti xw which 
they claim Harish Chandra aai^ their 
predecessor. Rut the old men of the 
neighbonrhood say that it is a vain 
attem(>t to glorify their origin, and very 
few believe in their statements. Wi^h 
this we may compare the attempt of 
the Suvarna Vaniks to explain the 
lowness of their present social status by 
ascribing it to some injustice on the 
part of Hallal Sen. (i) 

November 2211(1/1904. 


(it)) Choii mai a pukur (Shoe beating Tank) 

(20) .Xndar pukur. 

(21) A second Kodaldhoya pukur (100 

y.'irds cast of the Kotbari. The other one is at 
Kajasan on the b.ank of tlie and near 

the Kumaira pukur) 

(22) Burir Ha^.h pukur. 

I (-3) Mora pukur. 

The local people told us that ghosts were 
employed to dig all the 30 tanks intone night, 
and had lo disappear beforQ^dawYW^ Tlflre arc 
probably far more than 30 (or even 50) tknks rh 
the vicinity, as Babu Bircndra Nath l^e iti bis 
Purbtm lianf^e Pal Rtija^an enumerates nearly 
100, .and a few* of those given above cannot be 
traced in his list. £d. « 

(i) On this point, a note kindly supplied by * 
Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen may be quoted. 
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The Math inscription'^f Mahendra, 
Son of Harish Chanda of Sabhar. 

ji, 

Babu Hdrendra Nath Ghose B. a., 
H(^fidmaster, A. C. H. E. School, Sabhar, 
published an article in the August and 
September, 1914 number of the “Dacca 
Review” on the traditional King Harish 
Chandra of Sabhar. In this article, lie 
quofed some Sanskrit slokas^ which 
purported to give certain information 
about Harisb ^lyi^ndra which was alto- 
gether new. Harendra Bahii, however, 
did not record anything in that article 
to show where he had obtained the 
siokas^ thdtigh he admitted that he had 
made some changes in the reading as he 
could not decipher satisfactorily the old 
writing from which slokas were 
taken. 

“Regarding the rlaiins of the Kaivarlas.^ 
(Mahisyas) who declare that Harish Chandra 
Ibcongcd to their caste, 1 do not see any reason 
to discredit the statement altogether. I am 
prepared to support it partially. During the 
I2th and 13th centuries, the Buddhists \v c 
greatly persecuted in Bengal and heUl in en 
contempt by the Hindu Society, and it was 
quite probable tlKit Harish Chandra and his son 
Mahendra, failing to get briilcs and hridegrtKiins 
from the Vaidya community intermarried wit 
lower castes. . The Kaivartas were very power- 
ful in those days aud in all probablity these 
were the people with whom the SensofSavar 
afterwards iRentill^d the. - selves. Such instan- 
ces ar§ lurnished by the example's of Sanjj ram 
^ah (a'^Kshatriya) and others, who, in the 
fourteenth century, intermarried with Bengalis 
of different castes, failing to set.urc girls and 
l^s from their own kinsmen. The Buddhists 
were never strict observers of caste-rules, and 


In the cour.se of a trip to Sabhar in 
June last, in Vhich I had the privilege of 
accompanying Mr. J. T. Rankin, I. C. g. 
and Mr. H. E. Stapleton, I. E. S , and 
in which Harendra Babu was our guide, 
Harendra Babu told us the circumstan- 
ces under which he had c<Mue by' these 
slokfis regarding Harish Chandra. The 
story is best told in hi.sovvn wcrd.s which 
1 quote below from a letter of Harendra 
Babu of the i6lh July 1920. 

“.Anent the circumstances <»f the 
Sanskrit shkas, collected by me, I beg 
to state that when I was very zealoii.s 
in examining the physical aspect of the 
place. tluring March and April, 1913,11 
so happened that in one of my excur- 
sions through stvcalled Rajasan, a brick 
of peculiar shape at a place (shown to 
yon on the 23rd June 1920) struck me 
and I selecteil the place for excavation. 

As the result of the excavation, some 
bricks with liuddha irnage.s and frag- 
ments of peculiar shape and make of a 
building were discovered {viUe “The 
Herahl” of the 12th April r' 9 t 3 *) 

the K.ijas, especially, married wherever they 
liked without any consideration of caste. 
Though the Sens of Sabar originally belonged 
tv» the physician ca.ste, (Iriven from home by 
their own kith an<l kin who disowned them, 
they were in .'t manner o.str;i(.iscd and out-casted 
so that they mixed with those who were in 
power in the locality irrespective of ;ill ca.ste 
considerations. The tradition is that the royal 
sceptre of S.avar passed from the hands of the 
descendants of Harish Chandra and to those of 
their nephews who belonged to the Kaivarta 
caste. ” 
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Beinfif eiicourafjed with the I 

began to collect informatioHf^about Raja 
liarish Chandra whose name has been 
banded down to us through the channel 
of tradition. 

At that time 1 collected the Sanskrit 
siokas in the book in which they were 
taken down by one Sj. Ambica Charan 
Chowdhury, some 2o'or 25 years back, 
under the following circumstances. 

The gentleman went to Dacca on 
business and while returning to Sabhar 
in a steamer, he met with the renowned 
Kabiraj, the late Amritananda Gupta of 
Malta in Manikganj. The Kabiraj 
mahashay was a first class passenger 
but there being no cabin for such pas- 
sengers in that steamer, a stretcher was 
procured for him through Sj. Ambica 
Charan Chowdhury’s intersession with 
the Seraiig. This gave the occasion of 
their familiarity and both passed the 
time together in conversation on vari- 
ous siibje^cts till they reached Sabhar. 

While thus conversing, the name of 
Raja Harish Chandra was incklentally 
mentioned. The Kabiraj mahashay then 
said that he had a book in his possession 
about the traditional Raja and cited the 
said shkas from memory. Sj. Ambica 
Charan Chowdhury took them down 
at his dictation in the book secured 
by me. 

I sent one Rajcndra Chandra Deva 
Bhowmik to Matta in March or April 
1913, \tith a view to cidlect any book 
or information from any one of the 
living members of the Kabiraj family. 


but to no purpose. Tlien 1 opened 
correspondence and I got two letters 
in reply from one of the gjj^ndsons of 
late Amritananda Kabiraj, but that 
proved futile. 

I tried then to understand the slpkas 
myself by putting a right reading as 
far as 1 could and used some of them 
in my article in the “Dacca Reviigpue 
August and September number, 19 14, 
Sd. Harendr^ Nath Ghose. 

When we were rng away from 
Sabhar last June, Harehdra Babu 
handed over to me the khata full of 
litigation notes in which Ambica 
Charan Chowdhury had taken down in 
pencil the siokas dictated by the late 
Amritananda Kaviraj. Somebody had 
tried to bring out the lettering by 
tracing them in ink, and thus in places 
spoiling the reading that was originally 
correct. On a close study of the siokas^ 

I fountl that the whole composition was 
the copy of an inscription on a Math 
dedicated by Mahendra, son of Harish 
Chandra. Hatendra Babu had only 
utilised part of the composition, the 
rest of which was also of unusual 
interest. 

Mr. Rankin thereupon undertook: 
to find the original of these siokas and 
through the aid of 'Mr. J, N. Roy I.CS, 
and Mr. A. C. Sen, I. C. jpT af*^laat suc- 
ceeded in getting into touch wi^hlBahu 
Protap Chandra Gupta, grandson of 
Amritananda Kaviraj, Protap Babu 
ransacked the papers of his grant!fathe|^ 
and after much search succeeded in 
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finding the required sf^kas written in in which many slips had occurred and 
violet ink in the Kaviraj’s own hand on on the reveifsc the transcript is copied 
a piece of papier only in size and correctly. 

handed it Qjer to Nir. Rankin. ®^n one I shall give below an exact c<»py of 
side of the paper is seen a transcript the siokas and a translation. 

COPY OF TUK MANUSCRIPT LFFT RY TIIK LA TK 
AMRITANANUA GUPTA OF MATTA. 

I 

51 5 I 

5J5 ^>l9CTlt«C 

i)t3Pt5lN*«T<2f^^ fiF?rr5t<. M ^ I 
5f?<3tTsii:9^^l I 

5!'^T?l‘^It5l?5l<. 'Tl^his II « I 

I 

11 s 1 

>sf»rrr^ 5p^ 5« 11 « 1 

n?i«itarrrji^’ 1 

5 5 j a i 

CPTlfPI^lS H»n^s 
5I^^»IS <3<5SS I 

11 1 

5f«"6W® *jcar*i *i^s 1 

<f«: '¥<1*1? h 11 b' I 

■£f*WT ^'»rs? c'f’J* "TT^r^r *ral 1 
¥?ra! fn’Tiwr:^ 11 » 1 

■t¥lwt: I 

(I) Read "^PlC* or »if*re* (i) Re#dn.^ntt^l (3) Read 
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TRANSLATION. 

‘ Salutati<Mi to Suj^ata I 

“Dhimanta, who was born in the radfe 
of the Moon, the lord of plants, of the 
fjrcat King Bhirna Sena, the greatest 
among the great heroes and. the most 
steady among the coolest men, came 
from his own home to the tract of Bhab- 
lina adorned with hillocks and forests^ 
owing tfi a difference with his brothers 
in consequence of his devotion to Dasa- 
bala (1. e the Buddha) (i). 

This Dhimanta Sejia, with soldiers 
and warriors, invaded and conquered 
from the powerful Khntas the tract of 
Bhabalina which lay (lit. ran) between 
the Brahmaputra and the Bangsabati, 
and south of wiiicli was the Ganges (2). 

The great hero Ranadhira Sena, son 
of Dhimanta, who was a conqueror in 
battle like tlni god Karttikeya, after 
conquering the country up to the Hima> 
layas, fixed his residence in the city of 
Sambar.i (3) 

M.iharaja Harish Chandra, son of 
Ranadhira was as religiously minded as 
the lord of religion, and as rich as the 
lord of riches. (4) 

Fie ruled all people (with justice) and 
became like Harish Chandra, the sun of 
the race of great Kings, or like Rama(5) 

Though Sasanka (the moon) is by 
nature with blemishes, this saintly King 
of the race of physicians was like a full 
moon all resplendent {i.e. without blemi- 
shes), and he resided for earning religi- 
ous merit in sequestered Maths and 


temples decorated with the figures of the 
Buddha by the sides of the river Jamuria 
(or odiPhe banks of tho Yam|^trasini).(6) 

Fy Mahendra the saintly King, sop of 
Harish Chandra, who 1 iad perfumed 
these hills full of thorny trees by (the 
plantation of) Sandal trees, this Math 
was dedicated in the current year (indi- 
cated by) Fish, Figures, and Hill. (MP^nd 
«). 

Making obeisance to the great Asce- 
tic, the great Lord, the Divine Sugata, 
this dedicatory piece was composed by 
Siva-deva, lord of poets, son of the 
physician Madhaya. (8 and ^ — 

Sakabda — 

These slokas^ as already noted^ appear 
on a close reading to be the transcript 
of an inscription attached to an ancient 
Math dedicated by Mahendra, son of 
Harish Chandra. The composition, 
however appears to be of a very unprac- 
tise<l hand ; but if it is not a clever 
forgery to glorify some descendant of 
the physician Madhava or someone else, 
it has all the characteristics of a genuine 
inscription. It is well-known however, 
that some Mahisyas as well as some 
people of the Barui class claim Harish 
Chandra of Sabhar as their ancestojjj^ 
The present inscription may be ortf^ the ^ 
renvniscence of an Earlier attempt on thfc 
part of some Vaidyas tS claim ftarish 
Chandra as belonging to their own caster 

The inscription however is ej^remely 
interesting. It takes note of the fact 
that Harish Chandra was a Buddhist. 

It gives the correct boundary of Bhawal, 
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or Bhabalina, and furnishes us with the 
important information that it was re- 
claimed by *lDhimanta Sena from #thc 
occupation of the powerful Kiratas. This 
supports the statement of the Yogini 
Tantira X\\^\ Pra^jyotisha /. «?. Kamrup or 
Assam at one time extended up to the 
confluence of the Lakshya and the 
Brahmaputra. The Ganges is .said to be 
flowing below Bhuw.il and thus this 
statement furnishes j^roof of tlie current 
tradition that the Ganges used t«) flow 
^ olden times through the Dhaleswari 
channel, or even further north, along the 
course of the present Buri-Ganga, to 
Dacca. 

The date given is indicated by Mina^ 
Amka and Adri. Mina or Fish is pro- 
bably equal to one, a Fish being the 
first incarnation of Vishnu. Amka is 
equal to 9. There is some doubt about 
Adri or ‘mountain’ ; which is some- 
times equivalent to 7 and .sometimes 8. 
In view of the fact that properly 
Kuladr€s are 8 in number and ordinary 
Adri*s are enumerated as 7 in number, 

I think 7 is meant here and not 8. The 
date therefore of the alleged dedication 
of the math by Mahendra becomes 791 
^Sakabda as numbers travel to the left. 

). 791 Sakabda is equi- 

valent to 869 A. D. 

If any confidence can be placed on 
the slokas, it would seem * that 
Harish Chandra’.s forefathers carved 
out a principality in and around 
Sabhar immediately after the fall of the 
line of Kings known as^the Guptas of 


Magadha whose first King was Aditya 
Sena. Ilari.sh Chandra*s ancestors would 
therefore appear to have flourished in 
the period of anarchy following the fall 
of the Guptas of Magadha. Bengal then 
became divided into a number of prijici- 
palitics constantly at war with one 
another and this state of the country is 
described in the Khalimpur grant «»f 
Dharmapala as a period of Matsyanyaya 
(anarchy, lit. “Law of fi.shes” — the large 
devouring the small) to remove which the 
public of North Bengal accepted Gopala 
as their ruler. Harish Chandra’s .succcs- 
.sors were in all probability swept away 
by the ri.se of the Falas. 

Siva Deva who composed the Prasasii 
styles himself a Kavindra^ or lord of 
poets, but he appears to have been a 
versifier of the lowest order and his 
composition is hardly of any merit. The 
name of his father Madhava reminds 
one of another Madhava, the reputed 
author of the Niddna, an authoritative 
treatise on the Kaviraji .system of 
treatment, who accortiing to Rai Sahib 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, flourished in the 
8th century., 

How the renowned Amritananda 
Kaviraj of Malta came by these inter- 
esting slokas is a question which well 
merits further investigation. 

N. K. B. 


Note on the preceding Article. 

Some 18 or 19 years ago, on one of 
iny cold weather visits to Sabhar, 1 was 
discussing Raja Harish Chandra with 
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some of the old men of the place, when 
one of them told me of an inscription 
which he said had been found on a 
Math in Assam. He quoted to me the 
following words 

»wti sr^fttr® it«fi i 

As the language was Bengali I did 
not believe that it could be a genuine 
inscription. But on recent reflection, in 
view of the discovery of the Sanskrit 
verses edited above, I believe that the 
old man (who was speaking in Bengali 
throughout) intended to give me what, 
according to his recollection, was the 
purport of the inscription. 

1 was assured that the inscription had 
been noticed in the now defunct paper 
called the Ananda Bazar Patrika, and 
it would be of great assistance if any 
reader could verify this. 

The only suspicious circumstance 
about the verses in question is that 
they were found in the house of a phy- 
sician and Raja Harish Chandra is 
described in them as of the race of phy- 
sicians. But the old Kabiraj’s family 
claim descent from the composer and 
not from Raja Harish Chandra. 

As for the date, the reading of Babu 
Nalini Kanta Hhattasali appears to be 
correct. This, moreover, fits with other 
historical facts. In the first place, it was 
easy at that time for a bold adventurer 
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to carve out a kingdom for himself out 
of this part of Kamrupa^^ as at this 
tirile (the end of the 9th century) the 
Stambha dynasty was being; ousted by 
Pralambha, and on the other hand the 
Pal kings of Northern Bengal were not 
powerful enough here to resent the 
establishment of a new kingdom. In the 
next place, the coins found at Sabhar 
are all imitations of the later Gupta 
coins and it is hardly conceivable that 
Harish Chandra would have had such 
coins, if the interval between him ahd 
the last of the later Guptas bad been 
excess ve. 

It lia.s been hinted by the Editor that 
the mention of the modest boundaries 
of Bhowal is suspicious: but he assumes 
that the inscription came from Sabhar. 

1 hav^e stated that I was told that 
it was di.scovered in Assam, If that 
is sOj^hcrc was every excuse for descri- 
bing Bhowal. 

Finally, I think it i.s unsound to en- 
deavour to refute the verses by local 
tradition. VVe all know how traditions of 
the Sen Kings differ from known facts. 
If the verses arc genuine, the facts 
gleaned from them are true notwith- 
standing local tradition. If the versei^-m 
are spurious, they must be proved to 8b 
so on grounds’other than local tradition. 

J. T. R. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
SMYRNA FIO. 

* ^ By Charles Ray. 

Man’s conquest of the plant world is a 
romance than which nothings more 
thrilling^ could be written ; and of the 
wonderful stories that make up that 
romance none illustrates more strikiin^ly 
the triumphant persistence of the human 
mind than the establishment of the 
Smyrna fig in the United States of 
America. It is a romance of modern 
times, and shows tlie thoroughr*oss with 
which our kinsmen across the Atlantic 
carry out any task on which they set 
their hearts. 

It is scarcely necessary to give a 
reminder of the prominent part that the 
fig has played in human history. Its 
abundant growth in the old cradles of 
civilisation, and its high nutritive value, 
have always rendered it an object of 
desire and a symbol of fruitfulness. It 
was in this latter sense that Cato used 
it when, denouncing Carthage before the 
Roman Senate, he plucked fresh figs from 
the folds of his toga and exclaimed, 
*]jrhis fruit has been brought frdm 
Carthage — so near to us is a city so 
strong and prosperous. Carthage must 
be destroyed.’ 

History and literature are full of 
references to the fig, as when the wife of 
Nabal appeased David with a gift of 
figs, and Lycurgus decreed that figs 
should be one of the principal articles 


of food at the common meals of the 
Spartans. Curiously enoug?), we have a 
remindeje of its early importance in our 
word sycophant, which means literally 
‘an exposer of figs.* This fruit was con- 
sidered of such value by the Athenians 
that they prohibited its exportation 
from Attica. Many persons, however, 
found the illicit trade in figs exceedingly 
profitable, and a class of informers grew 
up known as sycophants, from two Greek 
words meaning ‘a fig’ and ‘to show,‘ 
who tienounced the smugglers for gain. 
Inffumcrs are never popular, and the 
word S(^on came to he a term of con- 
tempt, and has survived as such to the 
present day. 

It is not, however, with the ancient 
historx’ of the fig that we are here 
concerned, but with the most modern 
development in its culture, and the story 
of how fig-rearing became one of the 
settled industries of the New World, 
after successive failures extending over 
three hundred years or so. Of course, 
the Spaniards, after their conquests in 
America, took the fig-tree across the 
ocean, and the Frencli also carried it to 
their colonies ; and for several hundred 
years it flourished and bore fruit of a 
kind. Hut while the figs that were 
produced could be eaten green, they 
could not be dried so as to compare in 
appearance, size, and flavour with the 
well-known and luscious Smyrna figs. 
They were shrunken and sour and had 
no seeds, and although horticulturists 
and botanists spent much time in study- 
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iihH experimenting, nothing' could be 
done to remedy this defect. 

It must be explained that thejpear- 
shaped objects wHich appear on the 
fig-tree in summer are not fruits at all, 
but flowers. Their curir)iis form may 
perhaps best be explained by compar- 
ing them to a sunflower or a daisy, the 
florets or rays of which, instead of 
being spread out flat in a disc, are 
gathered up and made to meet. This 
construction give the fig-blosson its 
fruit-like appe.irance and we may see 
the florets by cutting open any fresh 
fig tlKit has formed on a tree in a British 
garden. The blossoms. wiien fully 
grown may he eaten ; but as they are 
unfeVtilised, they do not f«)rm seeds or 
mature into fruits and so are deficient 
in the sugar that is essential if they are 
to be dried and preserved. 

H ow could the blossoms be fertilised 
was the great problem that the Ameri- 
can horticulturists set themselves to 
solve about the year 1880, and it 
took twenty years of hard work and 
careful experimenting before success 
crowned tlieir efforts. 

So far back as the time of Pliny, the 
Roman naturalist, it was known that 
the wild flg, or capri-fig, as it is called, 
was necessary to the fertilisation of the 
cultivated variety, and that in this work 
a tiny insect was concerned, though 
exactly what it did Pliny could not say. 
As a matter of fact, it has taken nearly 
two thousand years to get at the actual 
truth, anc to the perseverance of our 


American kinsfolk we owe the know- 
ledge that we now possess of the 
life^tories of the fig and the fig-wasp. 

Tl|f method of fertilisation followed 
from time immemorial in Asia and 
North Africa is to grow a certain pro- 
portion of caprifig-trees — that is, wild 
fig-plants — in the plantations where the 
edible or Smyrna figs are cultivated, 
and thetT^nvhen the Smyrna fig blossoms 
appear, to tie on the bough above them 
. branches of the wild fig-tree bearing 
caprifigs. The fig insect, which is really 
a small wasp, leaves the wild fig, where 
it has been hatched, and, covered with 
pollen, penetrates the cultivated fig, 
after which the latter swells and becomes 
the rich and luscious fruit that we know 
so well in its dried form. 

Now, in iSSo.a Californian fruit- 
grower, having determined to produce 
Smyrna figs in the United States, took 
over from the Old World cuttings of 
piant.s which by care and attention he 
reared, so that they produced figs. But 
these would not ripen, and while still 
small dropped off the plant. The 
attempt had proved a failure. Nothing 
more was done for about eight years, 
add then Mr, George C. Roeding^ 
planter of F*resno, California, went over 
to Asia and himself selected choice 
Smyrna plants. He used the utmost 
care in choosing these, thinking that 
possibly the previous failure had been 
due to the supply of cuttings being from 
inferior stocks. He also took with him 
to America some capri-fig cuttings. 
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The plants took kindly to the new 
soil, and in two years both Smyrna and 
capri-fig trees bore figs. Mr. Roeding 
believed in the necessity of fertilisation, 
and so collected pollen from th%capri- 
figs, and introduced this into the Smyrna 
figs by means of a quill. ^There was 
great jubilation when, as a result of all 
these costly efforts, four ripe figs were 
obtained. The next year the process of 
artificial fertilisation was extended, and 
a glass tube was used, with the result 
that one hundred and fifty ripe figs were 
produced. It had taken nearly a dozen 
years to obtain these, and there v/as 
much satisfaction at the measure of 
success that had been obtained. At the 
same time, it was realised that if the 
Smyrna figs were to be produced in large 
quantitic.s on a commercial basis, the 
slow, laborious, and costly method of 
mechanical fertilisation would have 
to be replaced by natural methods. 

In the Old World this was evidently 
carried out by the tiny fig-wasp, BiastO' 
phaga grassorum^ as it is called, which 
was hatched inside the capri-figs. But 
on the young cutting.s of capri-fig-plants 
which had been imported there were, of 
course, no figs, and therefore no wasp.s. 
The next step wa.s to introduce the fig- 
wasp into America ; but before this 
could be done a thorough study had to 
be made of the life-history of the insect. 

American men of science came over 
to the Old World and gave their 
unremitting attention to the subject. 
They found that the capr'fig of the 


Mediterranean regions has three crops — 
one in the spring, another in the 
summer, and a third in the autumn, 
which last remains upon the trees 
through the Winter. It is in the figs of 
this autumn crop that the little wasp 
spends the winter, living upon the 
substance of the fig, and coming into 
the light of day during the spring. It 
finds the spring caprifigs already forming, 
and, creeping into them, lays its eggs. 
Then, having done its duty of propa- 
gating the race, it dies. The eggs soon 
hatch out, the insects live upon the 
spring caprifigs, and then, when they 
have exhausted the supply of foods, go 
in search of furthe?r nutriment. 

These spring caprifigs are full of 
pollen, and when the wasps emerge they 
are covered with it. Now, it is the 
bninches bi caring the • Spring caprifig.s 
that the natives of Asia and Africa 
take and lie upon their Smyrna fig- 
trees in onicr to bring about fertilisation. 
What really happens is thi.s. Tlie wasps 
come (.»ut t>f the sjiring caprifig.s, covered 
with pollen, and in the <jrdinary course 
enter the summer caprifigs and there 
lay their eggs, which in turn hatch out, 
the wasps eventually emerging and 
entering the autupin caprifig.s, and 
remaining inside for the winter. The 
people of Asia and Africa, however, 
have learnt that they can deceive the 
little insect and make it work for them. 
They take the branches with the spring 
caprifigs and tie them to their Smyrna 
trees, and when the wasp comes out it 
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IS deceived into thinking the edible figs 
are caprifigs, and goes into them to lay 
its eggs. But the edible figs are cons- 
tructed differently from the wild figs, 
and the wasps are unable to find 
comfortable positions in which to 
operate. They therefore blunder about 
for a time, discover their mistake, and 
eventually come out and fly elsewhere 
in search of caprifig. While they were 
in the Smyrna figs, however, they were 
rubbing much of the caprifig-pollen off 
their bodies, and this in due time ferti- 
lises the Smyrna figs, which swell up, 
produce seeds, and ripen. 

So much, then, the American entomo- 
logists discovered by infini^ patience 
and perseverance. , It was clear that the 
wasp was essential to the '.production of 
ripe Smyrna figs suitable for drying, and 
therefore they decided that the wasp 
must be introduced into California and 
acclimatised there. Tlie first attempt 
was made in 1891, when boxes of 
autumn caprifigs were packed in North 
Africa, and carried across the Atlantic 
Ocean and the North American conti- 
nent to California where they were 
unpacked and placed under a caprifig- 
tree in the plantation of Mr James 
Shinn of Niles. The season, however, was' 
too far advanced, and the experiment 
proved a failure. The Americans were not 
to be beaten. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had taken up the 
investigation as a matter of national Im- 
portance and after several further attempts 
at last in 1899 success was attained. 


Caprifigs. with the hibernating wasps 
inside, were taken to Amenca from 
Algeria, and placed beneath a caprifig- 
tree in the orchard of Mr. George C. 
Roediqijg, and the tree was covered very 
carefully, so that the wasps, when they 
emerged from the figs could not escape. 
In the autumii'Jt was found that the tree 
was loaded with fruit, and that the 
caprifigs were full of wasps ready to 
.settle down for the winter. One or two 
wasps had escaped through the cover- 
ing and had fertilised Smyrna figs in 
other parts ^ of the orchard, while a few 
had gone into caprifigs on adjacent 
trees, there to spend the winter. 

Here was the promise of success, and 
great excitement prevailed among the 
entomologists and fruit-growers of 
California. The original caprifig-tree 
that had been covered and two others 
were^found to have on them about a 
thousand figs containing wasp. They 
were carefully covered with canvas 
houses so as to be protected from frost, 
and then everybody settled down to 
wait for the spring, which would tell 
whether success had been achieved or 
not. At the beginning of spring special 
experts from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture visited the orchard 
to spend their days watching for results. 
At last, at the end of March, the wasps 
woke up from their winter sleep and 
began to come out to see what the world 
looked like. 

The caprifig-trees were producing 
their spring crop, and into the caprifigs 
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the wasps went to lay theJr eggs. The 
swelling of the wild fruit showed that 
the eggs were hatching out, and in the 
early days of June, having eaten up the 
insides of these spring caprifigs the wasps 
began by ones and twos to emerge. 
Now had arrived the really exciting 
moment, the climax of the experiment. 
Would the wasps go into the Smyrna 
figs as they did in the Old World, and 
change them into the rich and luscious 
fruit so much souglit aft/er? It all 
depended on what happened during the 
next few day.s. 

Parties of workers gathered the capri- 
figs containing the wasps and carried 
them to a building in the orchard, 
where they were tied in bundles and 
hung across long poles. Then these 
poles bearing the caprifigs were taken 
into the orchard, and the figs were 
suspended on the branches of the 
Smyrna fig-trees. It was strange 
to see these bunches of wild figs hanging 
on the edible fig-trees up and down the 
rows in the orchard. 

The watchers — entomologists, Civil 
servants, and fruit-growers— almost held 
their breath as they kept their eyes on 
the caprifigs to see what the little wasps 
would do. Would they come out ; and, 
if so, would they go into the Smyrna 
figs? At last all doubt was set at rest. 
The wasps began to emerge, and after 
looking about for a time, entered the 
edible figs. It was a great moment for 
the men who had spent years in trying 
to establish the Smyrna fig in America. 


The insects remained inside some time, 
and then, coming out once more into the 
light of day, sought foi caprifigs, into 
which they cgiwled and laid their eggs. 
The Smyrna figs were now carefully 
watched, and soon they were seen to 
swell — the sure sign that they had been 
properly fertilised, that seeds were form- 
ing, and that they were ripening with 
plenty of sugar to preserve them and 
retider them palatable when dried. The 
American fruit-growers and entomolo- 
gists hiul sc*)red one of their greatest 
triumphs. That season about fifteen 
tons of fine Smyrna figs were produced. 
They were dried, packed in boxes, and 
when examined later were found to be 
cqa.d.if not superior, t ) the Smyrna figs 
imported from Asia a!id Africa. Three 
years after the crop had increased to 
sixty-five tons, and now very large 
quantities of Smyrna figs are grown and 
dried in California, and they will no 
doubt eventually supplant the figs of 
Asia and Africa on account of greater 
cleanliness exercised in their packing. 

Tiie fig, it may be added, when 
dried is, weight for weight more 
nourishing than bread, and a pound and 
a half eaten per day would supply 
fourth-fifths of the total amount of 
nutriment required. The fig contains 
nearly as piuch gluten as wheaten bread, 
and is i6 per cent, richer in starch and 
sugar. 
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•laala *fa »iaat ^f»i*i 
f»tfa»i aata a*irata, 

*lftai *tf'?»i a'Bta -^ata 

raaauaa aan-ait i 
'Stfa atpata cajfaafa atai 
atfirn aata a^taiaf, 

He'S*? ati «Hf*iai ^l$»i 

>*ian '«CTia •It** I 


wa « aicaia c«fca wa, ^ifa 

•''«tnw cn cam 'Btf'a. 
fatatcaa a»l1 -aCTW— 

faw aca 'Btia ' naa •»!« i 
ifaai mates csttaa^«.a. 

^fSai f^atts airaia •, 
at? ata aa •taca ^facs/fr" 
ca ai— ca c*ta yfacs '#ta 
as'gts "Its aarBrn ftacs— 

'^ai alia «tfa saa-stt, 
sia « fa:*? «iaia ca a(al— 
ut at? alia aai ai ata i 
c«rjts,ai ajaia f»iatsi 

tfiH 'sta ca ca af^ stata ; 
s*i.ataiaa t’la^f'Ba atia 

faai caa •it«t antaai ala i 


(5^*1 1 

( ^’atHrsa »ta ) 

»»1»i atld atvts cH^fsatfs i wata a=f1»i- •imisja’ta «ta ; at ama ^ai ajaala ^faw atia i 
ca»ii «twtiaa atsat'Ha ^t«a aitliarit csfai's «t«ta*Pta-ts\lH8%cS aat^tawa aa aa 
at! I *►••• 'Xat'sa ’jffa aaia aPw atcscs i aw't '*1'*^ cell a^isis, caatasta cat^ •itmai 
ai^s, vstraa, c^iaai ma f«a ^tata >al aiata^ta vt'sa aisaa cafaai faatis i siaisa 
asa •rpij i afs« aa afaai atfaa^s, at^t a rffa 'atis, Misti's catat^ awa atai «tti?la 
•iia^ al stfi faatu, ‘•aa •ita's al fw •ttis i 
stwif I fsaaa catsstai ^*fa asa aai atlcaita anial amtiaa '*tsl's ^ta a 
siww, fa» «wai atafaa atsa i ^<at«ft atwsaata i aajata ^atatwa aflta ^saca 
•I^nva aevata aaiaaaftm asa afafta stw "sata ata at*rfaata atft taaiat s^atm— 



«tar, I 






N*it*i. a»T« <rt»if*i, a»t« 

I 

wwtc^n am cart,— sir ffe »iai 

ffe 6«^i, I 

«tff« '?.'»’3;*>^ ’tai ’j[<'»T« 

'll* SI'S « Cl«t?1 

®*I4 5I1 «tl»tC« ^16 

I c’li'iffl •it’ift 4>r«9i ^lla ^’la W’ssi 
alaiif I t.al^*i aWwa at«ij c^l'at^ svti 
*itCT aunta ♦ca*! i cit »taa ai5\*ij atnata 
'•^nn fa»a awit*it«ra<5 ??an« i mt» 
f»S ^ia •if'^fli I iftasn am afa- 
atam a«j*H a^atm, atata ^»n ata 
catft a®i I 'etai a^at* cat-aami aPaiaca i 
aaiita aaa ^ ^ta*i<a at#? faiaa i aitwtcaa 
aiiatw faaa cam feaPa^ fataa i aa, ^a’^a, 
^fa^ai^a aaifa ftcaa i atai, cat'll, ataai 
a aafai aa aaa aa ala i afaatata fa 
atwua aiflJ a^caia it^ata cai atl i 

ataati^ alia >na’l aiataita afaa cafaca 
caaia i arata «rata cafia?, catafa ^fa i 
^aatat faai la ata afaai atfaaiia i faaaat 
al ca, al atatia raa ; a^iaata facia at« 
alwaita a» acvai aaca aat cica afaai 
5iai fail alai aattai ^ica i af«aa a|ii 
cataaai afaccci i aKa fafaatcaa att« i 
fafaata arac aaj^la a» %nf|a ficaa i 
asicticaa ata icatfacaa ata-aaial ataa 
a^ altaiaiaa af ata^aa aijPca alaifla i 
aicatcaa «ata afaaai-aaa ati^a afaai «tata 
faaatSfca alai flat a*]^# afaaii aatlat^aa i 
a alt atfia atatcal aa i atatcaa aa 
atfaita acaa afacaa i amaa aaa a*aa 
111 aw cliai ata all lafi aica ma 
lit W, aititi cil aai atci i itcaa w 


atai aia a atfaa «^aati ala i acaa njaia 
cataca faaii aat alatfia i lata aali aifti 
aa alai cla i 

Ifaaia aata caai catita data ai i faaa 
cata ciai afaca atfacaai cai^aa-atcia 
at^atatai aifaai an afacaai ttauT 
latiaia a fafaa ^fatcaa ca, cataaa a^i ca 
■aitafca ata afacacia lafta cicia ata 
aIca ai i fafa ^a^a ficaa «aaa flai atclil 
aaa ficacia i 

caai >a«» Ita aaa atcata aica faata al- 
aia ' atata cataaa, catia, aa ntlaia i 
clacaa ataia sipti fa i 

»«• feta aaa ^catlca c*f\raaia i fan 
^“sta ainaa aiiatl afaai ciaca ^iffa facaa i 
aiata atata a^tafa i •aata ^5¥ta amitaf 
artcaiicaa caila ^afa® faa, atatcal an 
aaa can ala « «tata ati^ra atiai ala i 
afacica facatln yicaa aifScw data i Itia 
aca fa«a 'eafcam ^nfa« i ntata itaia aai- 
af? ala i iiitia c*fffaai nafa cata aa ffip 
liai itn ^ara catlt citatcia ic^ atai am 
ala, fai ai'$1 alai atlc« atiuia ai i 

iFtcaa aafifa acia najlai afacaa i «• 
fatal afaai ^tata a«j<ata Swca av^aii ala i 
^c^taca m a^icaa ^ci, ’itca^ta atca Kara 
at|t I atcaafa lacKtcaj aicacaa cwaai caf ata 
lea caa i aia «aia Icataft datl atafaw ntcii 
«acid «fafai «l ca, atartcia aaa aKcaiil 
aa fKcatia, aicacia atii. ataa al data 
cata I 4tfai niawfa*. lacataia atalia 
alataata cata i fafa aaa calltca 
atffa fiiaa i jKcaa a^ati la famrlff 
aitcaiii fac* «tata at^lca alai ciwai 
alia ia<CTt «taKa ata« atMfia |fa 
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wo 


"itfir-td lift '9 

^fi »K* cuts ^iflw fll1*l I *iw* 

5»*rtn» ®*t5 99. MW? *I1'51 I w?*ii wi*t? 
Str^??! 'Bl'M'Stf? '•WWtM ^>11 M*!? I 

frtt? *f?t« ’ttwt’f cwiwi^ «ff?*iiwi 

M, Ot?1 'tt»t? «l1?t1 ^W1? 
cwtw *111 I cwfwwi WW Wl»I cw»t *l1itt»i? 
WW wt?1 I «f?[< WB? I WiBftt*? 

CWBM wf»l91 l^tWT? fcfO'^Wf? 9W 

Mt? ^nratw*! ww Ml i ?wi9 «9»i»i- 
T5IIB cwin vfe wluttw I 

wtft ifw ? I 'StM=i 

in ntnt?nCT? cntltnit? ntn « *tt<st cwntWcnn i 
ntw? 99 >sffjwi I TsiBWw 

f?^? wfiwi ^tcf, nnn wf*?? arm *iw?i? w^n 
!ii I cwtfe? rw*i wife, fni nw? r?»i ni i 

WfCTic?? w^? ntnitic?? iitn? ’wtn wrti 
cwfiitf*, >«w*i ’?’?? ot«r ’fwns cwfi I 

ftwifl New? wf’in'o 4»M'8, ?wf? citi:«<. 

«fot« I fwt? ft«9 9 ^ 9 , c?tn 

itwt?? I w? ni, o 

BWHO ¥<lt45rt«l*H MfniWT W9 I 

nitnot? 4«itsi wf^— iur'ilfi i 

wwtn^m wwtw^t nittn 'n?ff*ii 
cwtijK ornmi w^wn? 9^ w^t's nf*?? 

ifji Mot® w Cl? ff ni I 
nnrtftt f?ii,— ®f*i*ttiW9 i 

ni%mr ^|5S® <«fn«i ^twnti 

wfint? 9 MitMtt w® 4itw« >*i®t« cn*ii wi i 
wtwi 99 M?tn fwff } ®tft? •»! 

cm ifwa, ofPii, C999t ni», wani 9 c*mai i 

fiCTTicwa 9tv «t*i na -, wtn nn^ta wear 

* 

C91 I 

ft® HI* ^ <11^ mart® frtHf 99 


fne?! 99 OffW atfsi* 9i 

Wtltfl*! I 

c®iia clncn c*ftfiiai cnain all® 

fa^a cj?ii ®taft ?t canK i ®»i enwa 

nif caai a’In i rn aata^li^a ai aatawfa'i 
nta® fiw iai®n af®a cafai® atti®« i «ta 
?• ai^n a»a ai'^i® atti® aa af*iai >• 
’"itatca? af««i at»<<ti i *ica ftattai *>tw 
aat®^<® ®ita ®fat® a^n i a® ®aata cnaiw 
eja c^tta I >*1 ®t?ca I’ft'aK afiiai 
call atnM i >af>ifai Jit ca, a'^aa aaiaa 
•slat® fan ®t*li a^t® a®?? ai^atw ®tfei iiinta 
at^c® ®iia «at aj®»a ^®t®a a® ate® ®tal 
n^ai %r?ai ata i f^fP •i®’\ •si®ia >a’t«i*f aai 
nata ®tfaai < 3 rat®a a® all® «tata «aa 
®ia, lai a®i»il cafaatia, ®1ata ®il>tni®, *l|j® 
®tif I ®ia aaa ®®, c®tai all® ®tia. cMlfa 
ata, ®tal facial c® aFaia t afwi atwtiw 
valai ra®a ®*|< ®tia i aa cafaata aaa ® 
ata^T faa at i 

®t«|St c’T^fai® Mta >li aif®a i natia® 
®ia® .stfaa af®? i fHa®ta*t, fai;®f«ft, aaiaa 
f®a f®a stti® ®ara® i Sfv ®f®ata %i 
“«at^’ ‘'«ta®al" atfa® aiai ata^l aai® 

ra®tfa® •st^f fafatfii a, cat®* ®ta faTa ^aaai 
faaafiaa iaf®a ® aaiaatai *• 
a® 5t®l aaa ®faai f®®iaa af®? atai awa 
atiBia I a«*ta fia ®ia® rtat®® »?rt# al 
ali®i*. tai a^ fttaa faaa i ataiaa ^lia 
«t^a ®tfaa ®tata ca a*® ^faataa ®ti*, 
®tata atiliarta ®aa® aa atl i aaafJt cat® 
c®ia c®ia ®<tla «if®^fa lltli®ia • ®tai 
®t«?ta atatiaj «iflc® faat® fafaaiaa al alai 
atli®if I ftiaa ata ®®ti'iraa, *11191 ata 
®ifl ®tata?t I ®atca« ciit«. 









«»1« I iiNctA Jl'ltw ’lt«t*t 

•ffsTcw* in'® «n. c’lt*!^*!, ’kuj'HH, 

^^ift, '•^llil HCSIV I •(t’lf 
«« fr^Hf, HHI»lfi '5 f ^«3 9 tf '5 I fi^ « 

ft?* ?t<(J C«tt9ft 9rti I 

ftu>l<y9 ^t«»wt« ?««. « I 

WtT?<. m^9ftn, c«tM9ftn, >iftr9 « ^t»i- 
w* *f^w iw 9*t »int «ift« I Wf a 
^ wf^na ftiwft*?. '8f9t caftfi ^ftw ?[S 
tTfa ^ft*it’9 1 ««l ^169 «»rta I c9t9^ta 

'*»a>i'® « ft*it5? I *t9« a'? 

f»f 9« aNr f mfM9 *fH8 ftai® cMilai 
ffii^c» ftjffa cereal aa i af9H«f >9*ffw 
*itir*?i ^ft»i •tea fliaw af*», <«laf»t «rn« i 
c^Mwa 'atfitrsj ^ftfia ftwa «(t5i^t « stai 
itatfar-oaft® 'Btcaia ’»fawfic*»»i 

c?ftaf%*»l^, *fraai<g ^tt^taa'P’ifsi 

><i<ltw'«, »^*^la *»ta aat*!^ ai Mtwfl i 
»^feta mai cia ’^faai cinc*« ^d^ai wl’eai 
^faai wta *ia aist» i .6iaft*i 

*itartw aiaftit i litft -jrat*? aftra >*atw 
afti*, «faa, ^*(tw<a fia « a»fa¥T^ eva’ia i 
«**!« aNa, cafv^i '*>t#ta, arata fw^ 
nat atn ! lai caftafi aiarf* atw 
ftirawa acal ala i lata aa a«aa- * * 
aiara aftraa aWai caca atl i <» af«aa ^lattva 
atata.,faaill i 

MtalS ftf af'aa i at<-nta«ft fa?», afaa^t 
♦fata fatal a*i i atcll »far% «ffa fll 
aftim I fat afataa a*i^ atci i anKfa 
a^tf at«|t»ta aiaa’t aiaTr*c»ia, a» a[ll tal 
ta-a I ati* aita |(la aL’' "aaflaa, faa ifta 
ftif cal aaa aaaa at«i araiiwa.— 'f*tat 
ffl j atfaia faatlata \fll ai ffai Hatlata 
ff^ ItftI »tH ^ataa ataitrawfi al 


^ftc?raai a^aiaa aaiftatu, a aaaa 
ca*iaT aftca ai itia atata fa^ <laa, fa^ 
ataia ! , 

’its atif ^ca, ^taa a a atftf aftta af« i 
^laai aftra cfftca faaiff ata, faf %ai catai 
•ftlata ai i 

atsicaa '^Matai naif a^a ca% aai afaata 
ati I aaatai raa[v catfea fif, atai itfl ata 
ftaafat atva. at^aa, ataat^ af'ffa aiai 
•ttatiaa catia atitlai, ^t^aai aftai 'ataitfaa 
araattsa i catfeca catital aafta atfeatca i 
Jiaaia atlc« at^ caai ala at* i 

aaicari area vaa atfta caf i^ai ^ai fact ai i 
aataa fWta aaa acl, fff aa^fa atta «rtfatal 
aata filial ata i 

atarnfa 4iata aiaiittaa ^raftrtl caai 
alafta i f fa faaafa> ffata fata 
cjfftt ftaa. caiataa ftaw, oiilftattaa 
ftfaffljacaa atfai at^carat « aat. aftra, atCl 
caatlai «tiNiaa i catat«f af « atlftaa ^rtft- 
ca« fttra ata facaa i afafta ft^ftrata caiataa 
alai faatffatai aftffa faaiaai « ffataia 
faa^a cafaai ft»5|i airs aa i ftacffftai cfei* 
fataf la^Sit fa faaaa Hu caai ala i 
ni^*llffftf ^filtaiia ca'M^f ataa aia% 
catatia« faj fafan caai caai atlatiataa 
at<^a atata ata caata al* i atH' a^w, 
f «j<ai, fafl aia taa ai i «aaaa Ifti ftft- 
fa'a faraafa at i ‘ftaf ‘fa% Iftitii’ ‘aiarta taa’ 
‘atarta ltl>pf J afffa am« faaaa ft*n 

alatfia i atarta taiat aMta * cata atitlai 
fsaatata afaattfa ca, ^tata atarta ftftata 
aai fata ^ atftta ^tata awa a aiif 
fta« aat fafata atfaiaa i ftif , 4 aaf a ai 
«wa f ff ai caita atan ata a aatta aw i 
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wfvl1*WaRl I 




«t55tt <«» ’tr5<5[< ! 5tart- 

c«? 5t5H 5lt« ^C55 C5r«B C^tH 

C5t5 5t«t« ’BfilW 55 I ^r5»t« 5t'^5 «I51« 
5«»f1^«. I »t55 5^ I'SH— «lt5<t1 5^C« 
i»t55t5 5t^C« f5«5 5^5 5t5l CTti»t55 »(t*t5I 
V, 5lc»» ^ n»5»l ilt5’lt5 5t'«5l '9 

»(W C5»I1 ^51 5W5 5t*« »<1 I 

^f'SSI Tt«5l «5^5r5sr 5tart«?t 55rit 5l5tC5 I 
5tf *«tt I *»t*n 5^C55 t55tr55 '555t5l, 
5t»l, “5t5<*’^t5»5 5IW^ C5t»J (nC^J- 

*tt®1 f55l ’?>55 «f5t 5H5, ) ^5 
“C*ltWi“, 5^51 «'9f« 5U55 

f5«5 r5it5 « “•r^W *ir85l 5t5 I fs’t '»t5l, 
51*1 «t«fl, *ff*t5, »I1® , PW51 «t^1, 

C55 I ^'5 ♦ItCB 5T&t 5tft “^’’ fn 

5f5 1 •l▼t5 15 15. ^f*ni C5«5iw ^t^ii'ra ’f’i 


i5W5<*r»t« 'Bf551 ffesttd 51^, 

'5fi»’55#l5 ’15«W £^^^15 5ffi I 

•WSI^I f5i C«Ft«r5 tt* «f^5 '5t^tC*r, 

51»I<FW 5t'8Un I 

Hf1l55 vaj WW^n »ICT *ira Cltf««5 ^f»I51 

SWW5 5tw f’Pl ’tNai ! 

attCT alfW %«.*it55 £51»I, 51’5 

i.n^tc* 551 it5H« «tr5 5ti5t rt5t5 1 


f5« I »fl5t5 ^f*iv C5«5 t>^ fetvi, ^55 fjJt 

^fsrs WtC55l I 5551 *tl«5l 5t5 51 I 

5tf5t55 C'BC55 ’5f55trt 5151, 55i nt^FI 5t5 

51 I f«t55 C«t55 B5= 5tt5 I 
% 

C51551 iV 5t5t 5ft5? ’5151 5fil51 5C5, 
<1»1551 5t551-C5t5 ifs 5f55t? 5lfctt51 Cf5 I 
5111511^5 C5t5 C5t5 ^5^5 ««5< mm'9 'Bl 5115 
ifB 5515 §55 5T§=« 5r55l 5t5 5C55 I 

555 f5^5t fW l^Mnj I ^r5'55 tWtaft 
51515§ 55 I f^?1^ 551 «15 C55§ 5C5 51, 
5t5l5 tfsTW 5t5» 515 5tfBl'8 55 I 

'(|!5'5t5 *!lBfet5 555 5tarl5 £515 5«51 5§515 I 
£i5C5 §5t541 >8 51515 C515 '5lf55lfiC55 1 

^1515 £51515 5C'5 8 £«1?1 5lW 5^5 I 5l5l5 C5!f 
55i?l5 5rt5l5 r? 55 £551 5f551« 5f5W 
5lf5 51 I 

^Cfr5>2t5t5 5=^lf55't^I 


<151 

'SCB IJI «V 5551^. 55C51 f5 Twi^ 515 515’ 
5«5CV ji 5^1 5151, 55155 £5lf55 5r5l5 T 
*515515 ^5C5a f551 515581 *lX5rf5l 51t5 J 
*^^51 51^ £5tW5, 5f5 f5f5 SI'S. «ll5r5r5 f5l5 ! 
f5C-Bi ^»5 515’^51 att^ 5tf5 5C55 §51^ 
5l‘I»5 51£551 *(f5l5 5\5*J;5J1 5fV 55ff55t 1 

^r5tc5-t5a 1 
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»i*ii^i 

(«) 


I’lf 

4»na «mrt5 «*n 

4t»ta ?< alat c^»i i 

»itf«» 'efli fwa iifat ant's caaa «a’»R alai 
c’ft^itnia atfm ^f*ni •I’flii an, 
«ina fta c'saf^ 'atta *!trtfl aatfa aiai atf<» ajai 
vaa atai >aaft cat*it»i i ••^faa <• laaw 
awwa atfta ataj aca aaaia ^fini 
atlaitfaa i csta •aa ^ c«caa fa«a 
ail fa «tta ^tfail afs's a^a, latfa st^ta 
a<anraa1a calaia ata faata aifa faaliaa 
aiai sta ^aat<‘^^< alaa faali^ alts atfita i 
afaa ^atataata ^aa ’jata, <a asi a^ata 
aai sta at i %m\ aca «iaa ^"^afa atffaa 
a«taia ^faai if'sai caa i 

faata ^tii aaaia aa, a«aa fsa ^Hia 
ajata, siaa aatata Stf^a faata afaai afaa i 
aatai aiata Jiaara, faata aaftfaa anWi. art 
catataa aaasi fasiat ara aaa aaj ffa ai i 
ala aaai atataat a a^ar ataata carta attJia 
aai a^ta aia t^fa ?tffaa afaai ^fetafiaj 
antfa aica aiana anaa aaa cariaa iia 
caaaaai i 

atnwa taa atatataa ati,^1a aftar i ataa 
aia aiia^ aiataa -atiiatai ^rta aiatai 
iha a’laia aflt,a afaai -atfaiaffa i tatta at<tw 
ataiataa at?,a Nataiaa^aeiiaaart al^aa atta 
aaaata alai %1ica atfaa i 4 alai af a aafa 
aaii atflN ala. aaa aifaaa t«fhfa an atfa 
n aaw iin atfan <rtarta i taifa ntiataia 
atatia aaa «ta atai ^aanitiaif^ a^ai atattai 
(aft^^a «tta atlai af^ i 


aiwa caai alas fta ftaiaffa aa laaiai 
aaj afaai fawnttaci aiaifa ntia aifaii 
^rta I ma Alfa aa^^a aari atartai aian 
aaaaa «liaa aai ajv afaai cafta, arta atta 
faata caw *tfm aata rtaitaai fwi aia'ita 
*itaa afaai 'jfaaifta i faaica ni aialiaia aa 
afiaia afaa i 

ataata waa cart ala al a jt^l atjJai cla i 
art aifaaifaa aai faai faaifea tafaaacaaa 
alaalata aa caai aia ^a aiaalaliaa ca aart 
alia awtaa aw cafaai cafaa i «trt afaai ca 
ataaiat caaat fata stia a caafa «*tfawta 
artta wta, ati<a a?ai ca >aa aiai aa»i i ala 
arti ifiPai aia aiai «ii fawt^l atai i 
ca rtta ^«f«w ana •, 4 aa 4a^ farj afaai 
afaia atatia a ataafaacaa saa aifa anti aia i 
atfafaav ff 49^ naar atai aft atai aaia 
fnfaiafia 1 f» at^a, fa a«p, fa art® 4aaiai 
ffea caiaia^aj la ca «ia afaai aiafart^rta, 
aaiaa f«r#aai faai aiaifa afatafia 1 can 
caWrtit, ca ai^rtia, cal aattfat faaji caiaa 
ala afaai afaaici i artiai rtia laa caatn 
cartel -^ilalrt! ca ?ffa, atatijiiaa <•« 
ca'farlj afaa aTaaaiaa a|a caWrrt^a 
artttal ^^iia a® fjFtfaa ana 1 aata ca 
aaaiata’ aiaiaai, atacaa aaf rtaata, ataa a« 
fa| aaafaa afaai cartia aifaa 1 

a^a an® f*iaia|aaaia «iaa jfaai •trti- 
carta aata aianat '•tata fata aaatwia 
liata ®a aiai cart aifta artai“rtifaa 1 atata 
artfa ^aai taata '^lai rtai rt*w nta -al 



«it, ] 


ww I 


new nfini cn«ii nKtn mn- 
c^twntintW'e^fiiw *ttftCTn ni cn, 'etntn 
Tfwi w cn»i I <«nn 4'8'«iii 

cHtttj 'W nt^ nTfnii n«?ln ntt cffnt«rnwn i 
c»tn cn«ii newn* enn ntm enfw 
nntfn wtn i ntntw 
nfnn *n i nwi >«« ntw ^psten 
>it9i nt^ntni enn ntws ^<s’‘ nf^i 

ntoii f*r»i ^tnT« Jinniat ntfntn? 

wfnw enwn i 'tint? ^c<9 entn 
fniwenl fo nln cn*i i f«rn cn nenn n'B <«« 

9»tf»re®ffe»i<» «t9i 

f9nn entn n^wfnn i ^9t9 fnw? 

«tw rntfirei »ti^9i9 t»9r ^^91 

I 

'Stnts 

ne9t? neara w ’ijnn n# «rf99) i>j5«i 
"Return, my darling, 

Forgive and forget the last.” 

^CTTfn^nT'R i 


b.C) 

wr i 

<4 •rtni »itn ^if«, ai«w tnw w 

« ntfn nt««i *W9 

•49T« *iw 

nwcnnfn^ w, 

xintM «H*I9 n^9 «C»I ^»lt« «9 I 

nsTts ««f 5i#l 

pfect n« fn9nf«i i 
ai«iq cB^entn ni, 

>9«»c*i nre enw ni, 

4*fin nifea ni5i 'sifes nt«i 9t9 i 

'd 

5aF9l»l1fl C6nl9 ^ife, 

« nwininfl 
c’»ini cn^aifecw, 
cntnicnfnstfe cw, 

*tc«rw niJi '•Cl nniww^ «iw i 

SIf ^ini»ij nfH^ I 



I 

( ntfwi »iaf^ flU fw>iN«, Pi-^t^-t, ifwiinw w^i i ) 


mw ><»fe app8^«p, 

*lf^ ^TiifT *fll»irH *»i I « c«*t« Wl « catt«1. 
c»i«t» '9 *ifi» «>«fl »ifiar 
*l|tr5Cf,— C»l CTC«f *t«n-*ltBSl '9 

fiwi»tw« tlf*Hl‘ *lf?- 

C»C*, C»l CTCt x»l»'1 ‘5it9»l f«lj[<l’ ^«ri 

CT fw <itf9C^ sd. "Bt^l 

^tiffl I f^i « 

r*n[« s<1, 'Btltfl f’»fil ^t9l- •^tw I C»lt 

»T«i »«l c’l,— •’(t’rsce? ^«rt ’Ftiffl 

C’I'H, f»®H ^t«5l 

^'rff, ^tai 

^f'sap^ 

«pfiiic« 1*11^41® ^r»ic® 

'•w«i «i«i9w oi’r flinfl 

'9 ?t*l '9 >\iatwn 

•*jt9 9 *i'B5», ireffj 9 Nwt»i '•t r^’<«i{« 
ft®! n’Wt W^®5£5® ®«I1 I 

<9^ ftlt® >»®J ft fttjl, -9»I^ !»C9 »W ^951 
®ftll CWft I 

®HT, 9 9>^C*!® ®ft <9^ ft»ll9 

9t«ft *tfl'9l ®ftl1 W I «9t ft5» *rt9®» 
Ol»I9 niMfl 9® 9ft* I 9t99t< t9tHr9 99f 
9*11 *999W ftltl 9r«»l fWtl 'l(9r»Itl C9t91’1 
ft*I*ll 9*9tl 991 9tl I 

9tfli T1 9 9ft 4* ftl91 nft® 

•FltllCll C9t9 »rft ft t fsftM® ift- 
C19,— ^t«i C9*W1, ftft 99 99?! nitlTl 
orftlttll CT, Ifttl 991 91991 9W Cl^, C9 
9«M9} C9 99919, C9 ftlll 49< Cl filtl 

9IT9C1 f9f<it4’- tn ^11 9titii I 99it( 9tn- 


91919119 9Tltl ®9'99 411 ^9191 9fl9^ 
9titi ^tiCTi ft®! ftm tlftft® Iftl 

aFi99 1 icii iftcil 4119 I 9tS1, 

ftft ClftlUfl Cl, 111 199 9Tltl 91 lit®,— 
C9tl91 ft® 199 4Cai 99 9t9tfl9 11, 415 
4H9® 111 9tltl 9t9t9ar 9lll i^litl 99 Ittl 
iftll^l^ltl ®H, 999 ftCftll ®irr99 ftl 
^9l9'« Iftltl *t99 11 9l,— 1191 99119 IJl 
ItftCltt* 91 411 19C91 9^1, ^11 9«9, 
9911 119€1 *(r<ltl fl9t9lft C^It^-H *111 ft?- 
C9l 999 lUl ft 19 ft« llftt® 91tl 91 I 9tfl, 
^9 9 i^llH 9f91 9ft9 lllllWl Cl if® 
ft®* 9"9# 9tCf, 4119 .9t9C® 419® «1®U1 
4 ®9|1 9191119 ®r«9 9U19 I ®1l9 9111 
49 116 4C94I 4ri® 91 I*!', Ill® 49 9tC® 
91 1 4< 91 «ttftC9 9191191 ftm 9191 ^9111*1 
411119^1 1919 41119 11 91— lllll 9 919 
919*1 111® 91, llft-lfvi 99199 ftlCl 9991 
111 91, C91 9191 9 111 «r?rs 9l91lftft61 
®i*i1i 4i®19 91191, 411 *?1ic9i carl® H^lftl 
®ltll 919 Uliri® 1*C9 91C1 91 I 4 9®9 
®9l 9®199 9119, 9®19* 9^19, 9®19* 911® 
1911 1 r®l HfJ, ®9 9 *|1191 ifl® 91191161 
*11 419919 ft^6«l 9"99f 4tlf I 9lft 
91*®l® C9*l** 911919 fltftl® 1111^1*1 1 
4t®1 ft t flWft 1® 991*11 9ll9tl *11 
•Iftl® 9iril1« Cl, «ni*l9flll 91111W1 
Item 911 9111 1 411 4 fuel mil 91tllW 

fl9 4119, C9* 91 9 Hf ftl I 119 911 9119, 
999 41911 91* i 199 ^ Cll9 11, 999 41911 
919 9ri, 411 9#1l 199 ftm 41919 4991 
9*11 9if , 919 41911 19 iftr nftll Itft I 
ft® C®9 *9111111 »« 9119.— C®9 419*1 41911 



inrWw I 


«ii, *R«1 1 i 




W»!»rtW 

c^si ftrts « ’1^*1 

fww ci*ti? ’ff«t5 mw 

n^i 'SW r» ? 

afaiml ^fii«t«t «, Ji »i»«i 
m aWflts* «if« •afiMi, '9a?it< ’tra^ 

fw va I atfaww ♦tfw- 

caf.’ttwa can? afat*!*? af^w? ; ^ »(<f ailSai 
nttca*,— aifeai atlai fa«i aifetlwa, a^i'qi 
iiata fa%c«i ^•inatia? »iiii ’»f>ni ’ic<fl >ifaa 
c’»taai a rti f^s^i ’?t« atfl Dirac's! i %^u 
awia c«W?i aa’Jtn alia aa ai afia 
’lisafi afls I afat? ?fa N«« ai?^ 

caaa aftsi alc«f, afatsfsia ’jftaia 
aftiaf, aaai f<*n*iataia taraa a|«i cait«.aH 
afnai «?fa5 aita afccaa i 

laia tfTiaja atrfjl catan aaftw aa ai afaa 
•tfrani aai alcaif i a?ai*t caiafa 
aw» aai « aaca? at^i aifa « afawii 
faan afaia '« aaiiaa sfacaia atai atfaai laa i 
'at^wai >iaa aata aaaw afai al*t- 
fawH «aai «aaa^ 'ttafftcaa awf 4tf‘itifa « 
faatfir cat? aai niaa tHawa -a'eataa i faaw 
atlna «naia Kara *aai aiaa «i«ia afaia 
aiawa a'fta afaal afafafai a afaaa alia 
fafaa? atai ata, «iatai aiaa «iatia lata afw- 
Bai afaatfaiaa, aai atatai ata ? «afaf ana 
iflaiaa aaa waa aaiiaa «*ta 
ntfaaat faata a atatfaa ataa« >ra# aaai 
aftpa aa< alatrai*!? t lai atatl «tatai 'Stat- 
fawa ■«ffi»-atiaja nJtai flatriwa i liatai 
ntffaa ^atiWata atata ^aaaa, «taia1? al 
a? nfMia aftra atfaatfaiaa a^atl (moderate 
living ) a«a aiaji a faafaa <Aaiaa a*i ajtaiti 
aiartawa 4 a 5laata a 4 a 4 taa 1 «tffa ati i 


aa a •*raa aai faaia atataa |lta a atatfaa 
^ataaa catia atat fa| faraanaa a fafaiana 
atata ataaai aataaa 1 ttatai atatfaaia 
aaiaawa faata lartlial aimw «ataaa 
aftanaa 1 fat aiaai aatfaa aaaa afiia 
ifatcaa, atire: cal aataacaa faaa 4faafaa 
af«?l 5fa fa ? alaai *afaa ^4ta caia aa 
a^ta -aa facaa a^aa -aat qaan 4aana |l 
alcana ^aa afaaifaa afaai aa aa caia atlai ' 
atica l«5) a fa 4 at sftaat afva atatfaa "^aia 
a ’•ttatatfaa afaiataia aiatfataa aaa^ca atai 
fai^aaa aa, 4iaai atawf? atiata atata 
fanai aa aasa ^faai ataifacaa ^at aiaai 
aaa at?tlai afsial cala alsi nf?i at?i, 
aia a atacaa afaa afaa naiaacaa ca afa afat 
aa«4na, cata aa ail a 4aa aiai ataaia 
^fai® atfaatiaa i 

4laia5fl altaca, aatcaa ^ifaa aaafaaa 
ata aai aai a aaa i ^aiaa caaa ^aatat, aat- 
caa caaa atatfaaai i 4aaa alai ata«a, 
aaia a?ai aataaa 1 4aacaa a«i ataiaa 
ca fafa atafi, aaiiaa afafaa ataa alata a^f 
a aia aaai alaifaa afvs ^asa a aaaa >Wtli 
cal fafa aiaai 1 aatcaa aaflia ai|i atl, a(a 
5tl I aa-aa, aa-aa, ati-aa, afi-aa, mta-aa 
a Haca faat ’ll* <lf? 

ajn^l aatiaa 4 aaa af»a 4ltraa viaaa 
aliait, aaait atfcfaa ^tfafurtl af| aanaa 
aaaHa 4 aaa ifva ^ttfaa ^aaa at aa. atat 
alia wa natw lata a atia aata cf^faai alai 
at? 4at atatai ca^faai alai ai? aiaiaiiaaa aa ' 
atataa aaaia alai iH? ^aa aiaa ?ia, ai aa 
4aatia »i?a ata, ca^faai aataa aa cata aiaa- 
aa aatwa aataa alai cata atatia tfifaa 
an?, at aa ’jfaa'ta ’ll alia 4?ana fa^jt aa » 





)i* 


« fill f Jfiw Wfi «ftf 

fi»»pin»iw fii ^«-ja*if^^ 

^c* fn»i»tti»(fl f^«n-»f'Bt»i I 
itH* •lt*lfi^1, *lt*! « "If*! 5WI Slt^t- 

f<«i ¥tiM »J<an ^ft** 

^ir, 5’c*r fii *ii5i 

**PrM "ttfl*! ^ICT, 

l.n*wm n?t«r >ii^tf«K» w "tr^ c'et^t 

fi«i«»n ?c>»iitw fwii «tii C’Fil nt«i 

»IU1 I t<t« •iHl'ItWt *t*itf*n iji 
l<nc«n »nar i^hjtjcsw 

I 

’»<« \ * CTrt? aim ' 8 ^ 4 l»i n«is« wtpi, 

■•il '• an«w« *ifii^< aimt <* cwtia 

f fin n#»i *ifiii Ji’f ^WM, aim 
’•fww \ anf^ »i^a c<Kifl 
atfUi ^wrt sifi'B, '« *iffl- 

oitfia fintf 5— flt«i »«UT<» ^ 
itt*ar >if1 vfvai 'swa «nwi Hcawti aftrai 
■ilim, an nvit’n ^ mi a^aiaw cal'®! 
aiinwi >«iai cai aim «%Nii af?ii, 
aau m^fwa aaa aa cawin, caiai« ai®a 
caiata ataa, cataia aiti afa aticaa 
f% mama ailacl «ftaa faatia afawca 
art fa fiaia,— art fa ainfa, aaartifa ai 
%a faattn faala « arnaa ^aa irt aiiiaif i 
aartKi a^ a^a awca afaa aicaa aiaf- 
farta i|a«ftaa am fafaa fia, aiatai aa-aia 
a^rti^i^fl aattaa %aa «fa afirnui 
am cata am aiatfaiaa afaata fia ai, aiatai 
*rtHm afaata aia aftai aata-alma iaa 
caiairt aiai afan am. aatiai iai fafaajafi 


aitftw i«aa I 


siaiitata ; aataawa faaal aaa aaiim<frt i 
aiaifaial aifi canfe i caatia ai^ati, aifaa 
aai itfa, fa*rtla caatta ijfaa^ aasuni 
ata ai i 

aiai « ai^tajifa a ^aia a aaa ca -maa: 
aataawa aai ial laiiata aa cataa cm 
atita alia ai i itaiai tiwi^a ifaatia 
^r»w«l ma afaaitia, «iaiai aaiaf iai 
•liaa ca, i^iaia ca aa ft aiKaaca faaHa 
atam, ifaata ca aaa ai| fajiiaa aai aiai 
^iiaa aai aaiaiaiaa aia ^a aita aii- 
aiw, atfta <*fia aaiaai mfa ^ aataawa 
miaj I 

«taa ita'a 'aiaa faatai afa aiaafaai 'laa 
fmaa i itaiai aiafawiaia 'afaa? aa, «ni- 
fataa atifi ataa aftaati aiaiaa afaa ^latca 
aafaa ai i fat ata'a <• faacw aaftaial aat- 
afaa aiaaattwa Ufa afafa aa%a aima 
facaa i «iala «? 1 aa afa-aila afasa c««caa 
Ifiiaia I alaafa?t caifawiiia fafa caaia 
-art afaai af»iatfaca^, aiaa ii<fla atata ^la 
afw^ca caara ataaiftia. atca ai i afafa 
fafafiafiral f?aa, aftfai <am faaia aaiaa 
fiwa I aiaifaaca aaaia fafa ai afaai atfa- 
caa, af afaai aata afaiaa, a"aw, rtaca, irt 
ftw aaa aaca aa< iflataa aaa mitcai faft 
ataifaiaa a"aift aiart aafaai afireaat 
iam art caiaaa’faa faafaa aai atfaa, ataia 
'Irtiia ftia fatal faafaa afaia atfia aii 
'Start aafaca aartca imifia afiai 
fia, aia aartca caaai aaiajtfia at|ff fia i 
«wa afiiata «tata aata-fai artfrt faw 
aaa a»rti aia aftiai atfaata aia i ca *1111 
afirtia aia, cat «iart fan aatad a?ifaa, 
aat 'Start ftifaa ataiw atfl aiit fiifiiai 





witw I 




fn«i ^w« w»fw awi 

I fkn '««« >iPi« 

««n «t«»l « at«»»l^, «f?T? 'a 

c«n >i»*i ’ai«fi '9 nw v«*n »W5 

c>?t»itfc«i 'Btfnii rt*i 

^fMl •tfl'twi ^fiwi *»ftlHCT -sfwts 
afwtuf CT 'Slfrt fw fl[»l I f'ersj 

«t<tl 91^^9 *ia»l ^t^t«W5^ ^>1- 

*» WW I ^'8?U 'Sl?t5 Xi'an'S 

fw cnwn vfrtr c^i i ^■stci *if^i»t « 
« 'ft'fl nw^ af«« ^5. 

C 9 K 'ttftca *nl, ca< ftffca 

aWtCB iti*i *fl?i I 

9 sfifaa 

« §^»t I smfvMc^ 

^ffw, t<i irw« faf*! *11 1 

'SHH »«t, 'St^tfl 

fJtiwi ’iifl'a 'Suti’f ail*! Ifni 
oia^n ^f*iw *itfiir»’i HI I ^5T? f^fH 
W* 9 Htl*l wn 99 awt* 

^«IW« afiica ^Hia« HtWH HI I 

aiHH VH *ilwi«i^« HfiH fHnin, 'eH’H 
aiH« CHH-fHtafffnH* fnatH, 

«tMa «l|fHtfH 9 iWaiKHS HfJHW, «H*U fH 
fW 9 natwa,— «T5H «Ht« natH ai«rni 
fWf HHt cHl fawn atari c*ti 1 -ir'» ! wai itre 
rtiaa atiin *ifi» artiaa an an «fia, 
aifea 4 finr ataja i 

wffi Cl all if^mi iflii f fia itt« w- 
tca If afiati, clti^ a^ft citf l h?!i «f«a- 
mtwtiti atw afiaai nfiT% i|ti i citvt 
rj^ti Ifaiti a aitH it|fi*tcii Ifawn «ttf 
H^afti a^ti ^ af,w«fia iw, 


fai wan wan Witfia 9 iwfan fifia On 
ifiittf Cl, itn aa HIM itaa”^» iitnwi 
ciliiiTi ifin tcifaa in, atill aui 11- 
aiaia iH-fimia ii|fittci ifna 11, aw 
If a la cai it^[. f%i a ^ 4 tfa nitil i*a «n, 
atiti aitiin iff ^1111 itfr,— aiiti na iff 
am fim «i*iH afm Snn ^Jr, afii ifw 
ifaltci atm iltlHa a a’fii atitt ktitWi 
m I 

Iff ifni fim afiw, catlli aifc ifi 
atn, mtifica cmn O* * 1 ^** 

atica iifi r <Stm ffiiji wita ifiwr fiat 
aftria, laatl «fiti «fa ffn «iif cfcn 
lan 11 1 caffi atitia ica am fafi atPttai 
HI, an fafH alia atittaa a| fani aftai 
ifanfH^f?® afican hii mti fii mi 
f W itfia a ini f»W ^ftra 1 fafi !«!< 
«tliajtia ftm fin ifni ich aficai 1 fafi 
itm m atfan i«.hh ffcan t atm afJf^t- 
ficn icii cai aftfi^ catia a*i ^«,a^ ijtfiia 
atata i^ii, fafi atiti aa aaaw ati^a 
ittan an atm liiti ItcfrSifii fli ancfi 
ati 'Stiti ifiifti afiiai 1 'ititi affTaia 
at<liai a If itf illati laitai fi a hi i ita- 
tta«i «til:f cati-fiHt»ff ilit itca 1 'itm 
•^lalii fiati-fin la Hfp» cfin afnta 
fica 'gfaata ann Htf 1 faa, fafn HWifa 
finafi ati, aaj* Hfi^a ifican an 
cif mta f la ititia aaafi afi aitfir ai- 
itHHi, fani iHitatiai am hi 11, CH fim 
fatH Hitftt fnata mitn ifican 1 itati aa 
i< atiHiatr citfH atiica itanitiai 
T(aH ft^i ffCHH I fa^ «tm f Jiff iftlCH 
caiiffia atf, c»ti fain cata citftlO a^fH 
On iron Oftn Hm am an ci attn 



C 


«tii, 'mm I * * 


jffw *1?!) ^fintci, « v^^fssit 
»«n ^f»ii»r9 f«r*t 

•WC» 'lfi|C'5 *>11 I ^l^t« 

fwr*li^ <$ ^ 

«ttif I f^r»? «n «!«[« 

»!Wt*i •if^cw^, ««t5 f6T««CHi mm >wJ- 

«t^rt«iH^i'« sre*! 

I «t*H 'Swt^ m«lH mm »tnH 
ITfjt ^fiiitcf 'iiH f^cwwa ^r»i ^<1 

»fi!«lwi f«fi» *i«fc« ^firn 

fsw •ttf^ll •Ilflfc^sj I ! 

fif*» >•’1' nftcfl mm ^i*rt r«i»i*», 'Stit? 

'iiW? nHiiiw 4t«(iH ^r^«i T 
«rt^w« ’»wc» m\ ^1»I»| S(^, «!?«» «*nw«: 
niitfl f« «ftiw ’Brt’f? ■Sfe^tfnv 

*iftw c^»^? »tiw 

’11*\w m itw«rt ri«(lw mm cVifei w*»1« 
fftw t^w'« "rff^ m juft's stc«s» 

■ft* a(^a c»rt^i wiaa ft# 4tai iiim xmin 

wi «it#t« rt#tft»i c««ff ^ft#n:»ia 

iftatftwai ¥atH atiftnca# ^»i¥'«r«i 
¥fii ftrtH ¥w«i I ftar ca^ ¥f#i *ifl"»f#t# 
^-¥1#*! ¥#tfit atwi# ¥1 1 catvt ft(:¥ 
ftw¥ I ¥»twffl ca a¥¥ ¥cnl¥i 
fa«it^ftw litt# x^imn ^ata awa wta 

*R«rt 111! «aca w, astaaa ataa, ¥taa# ¥ft¥i 
aftii >t*i cfi, ¥ifa c¥ta f¥fl 'tiaTc¥ c¥ta 
fta citaa ¥« aft i fai ^fniatai 
fljia aai alw atiwi « #t¥ aaatw ¥¥*i¥ta 
¥inaim *ta Hw atitfta, >•#< cataa ijla 
aaaiafas ^¥ia’i^ atari ^taia aatfftata, aai 
c*i*l»a ¥ fa¥« <¥ft-v^»ft ara¥*fcia mm ¥rta 
^a <11 ¥ftai waifH amw ¥aa¥tia i^aftai 


ftatftwa ca, catvt f¥H¥^ aata caia #(¥ 
*fl wftwa al I ftft T¥ti¥: caara ata « 
H%a ftiaa, aft ¥ti^ calaii mmm arfea <« 
a^wa, ttata atfftia ¥¥ftt¥ caaa ¥aat# 
c¥taa¥i fta aft a#ta ¥¥ftr¥ catata a»aa 
¥tii¥atf¥¥,aft¥ifa»*wa atft xvt* a»i 
atatft¥ ai atai ftfa aftnacani a^aaiai 
aftai a^i¥¥ fa¥tat¥ ¥fawa,— ftfa cata 
aaa ¥faw caara fe«,H¥ ftcaa, ataalft# 
¥ftta mm nraawiia aft ^aajaia a>wa,- 
ata ait¥ aaa afttaa, ¥ta^ ¥aa acataaa 
¥fac¥ a^ia, ataai aft ttatca 4 ¥ata ^aca 
«a¥ata fftrci, ¥¥ata <^cal, 4 ¥ata af^ta 
caftaiata ai atfav, ¥iai ^ca aiaa: ftfa 
<Sfata an ajtaa ataj ftaa ¥faaf ^ata fa'sta? 
¥ >*tfa¥iac#a atatf«<f« ¥i aftcata ¥ aftiavi 
¥fat¥ aa< atwa i 

f¥¥ fltaiaa^: ^tatw m aaa ¥i:la a^iataa 
a"a^ fta at i ftfa ata atfafr# aa ataatfnca- 
aifacaa, ata ¥11 aftca aiftcaa, fta araaaa 
m^ < 3 ^# a¥ «*tf¥a»ta ^aa f? a^i itftftw 
atfacea ai i aft faal aar aa ¥ ^aacta ¥ft 
aa-a¥aata aatatal ftfa aw aw 4¥ 4¥ 
ftt¥ ^faii aftwa i tata «ia aa ¥ta aja 
a18¥ jftfta faai j^sa ajaai, ataaa fa¥i ^a 
catcaa Sacaa atai, ataaa aa^fta lyttna 
ata^a nata %iataa ¥ ^ftcala,— ataaa 
falatfa atifatta aaa caanai, caai, t¥%a ¥ 
araHaa atf ft faaa ataaftcia i»fi¥ aKm, 
¥taaa afttaft, aaaa#, ^¥«n afftata,— artaaa 
«a¥ 4if fta «¥ti ^¥ 1 , ¥tana «iata laatca 


t The states General composed of th^thiee orders, 
Vii the Robles, the cler^ and the comnioi^. 



<tTH, ^ ^ flUFt'W I 

>i^ai cf ’’llfl Hsi’iet I f¥ 1 fv fifni «3[f(5iii iif^fi j tJiiw 

'‘«tr«1t*i! r«F ¥*i I '•’!< fun ^*i«ii’i' 

•IffflW 1;, H^W « fs«^'fl*r '•r^»W'« 

^*11811 's'flfH 'Btftfl sfrti 

=»t<fl»t«*n '^r« ’ini’?® fs* W s?1 I 1 c^lfif*! *1(5 

^C»l< ^*tw»f ^ft5 «. 45? «r*»lM «t»I *ltn *m5{, f»l fsfH 

’frtfl njitsi n, ^«t9 f»?91 m»»9C69 f^’lltij « '^9t- 

»I^J« ®t9ta *tr91tw»19 C«N 9t9l 'tfc® I f®l •<111 4? C9^ I«9» '9 

C1f?*f ^<9 t9l ^mfl® ^9ir»I lflc»9 *I9T9 HI 99 I 4l hch 

C9. %* ivcn Hlfw f9l: 5^1 t9FCn i;C4 «t9t9 4H '« ’^t9 ’9’» 

99 =11 I Ht41, C999 '«i(® ! CH5991 C9 9t919 99!«r!i, C*I IHI CWC«f 

IC’fntS 9'!W9f*l9 99fsi 49? « 99*1 "^t*! H»t9«:< «t9t9 9i^), '8t9t9 Htf, 

Hr«9tl9 ^C<It9C«H r^lH, Cllj*) ^r®9It9 ®t9t4 ^f'8'Bl99i >8 >pwit 9f»l91 T|l*9 ^*<9 C9l9t9 

6ttfl 49? "tf^i n^irn 9f9 9FC9 99(f 9f9 9|9l 919 I C9C9'^ t?l9l49 fsjH^^ CHfTH 

fll-njH C9t999, 9?J"f9 >H*I 99?"f « 4t«H 9f9 I ^f9H«9 11%, ^«49 l?C94^ «l9f9 C«lt«9 

C9t99C99) 4H 99W »l9lt9 9199 9f 1 f9[*l I 99pt9? I Clf9C99 4H «Ht9 '®19LHWt9t 

•1J||«9 5f'B9tC99 ^<f5 *tf9l«59 9f*l*ll9, 49? '«t9t9 HIV® 4f99t9 >« «l^e 4f«'Bt9Ht 

<r®9tt99 4Hi8 *tr9t««9 I ThI ’S9H19 ^99 nflW 

’t9fC*»15*H .9ff99 I 99^9 ‘1fi9>9t^4 9C9J <1<^ HWV 9jfC»I« f'BH HCIjt 5'«9«lt9 

991 ^9H« C9, C9 f>i"(9 C91 »|S91 4® 49t«t1< 9|«1W*1 I I^C9tC*t faN 9 4'9l (The 

99ri9 4'9 fH f9al9 49? Iltisill 9(9(9119 4S sick m;iii)) H^«f(<t, ?P9'J;»9 9fi|91 'eit«f9'» 9*91 
^49 ^(499 9*t®t5, C9* fin CHI 4 9 99C9 1(C-»9 I («(*( 4^41 IIIH* 'Hd f® 9'f1 4f9l4 

I9r»|«»fir, 9 ’5‘l9lt® 919 'B(9>t9 *l(f9t95> T ^f9(9 «r(9r4H(t, 9 (h6h I 9?«9(? 

f9(»1 I C9? fV(t99 nHlcfe 4*41 44 C9 HlSIiil f4f9 4(9(9 9f<Vf. fBHl Hf99l fill 9(C4J9 
« fl'SKIl 9l8c®?9 *9(9 9(91 fn t—C4l«((9 fm 4*t9 4(9(9 C9 fBSafsft® ntW*! I?9f9?9(»(( 
"4(9 C411t9 11>9 ! tf 4(r«, aftfiS, f4 I’d 4191 f9»I, 4(91 *?19C9I9 H9 »19<1 9ff99(C11 } 41? 
411*11(4 figll* 4* nil CKI 111 C91 91(991 *?«• fill 9tW9 %*{9 4* 4919.n9 

It* I m H(*. 41tf*t 1*1* 441 f9lC99 lf991 fill l»fH9ll1 4f<t»t91 | 

irilll Hit I Hill*, Htfl *H91*fltl1 4*141 C9fl91 4(191 41? l«lt£99 ifHsftfV 
l*linitf ir9*(r9'e, “JHlt ll^fl 1*C19 *lf- *(*((£11911 1>f99t*, llll 11 !(("' IMMl 

1£1 I'llfH I 4 ll4ll 9 1^1(9 af« 4(91 411(1 11C9 Hit ((tit, HI *9^1, HI fll'l 
C4t1t9 r 4(9ri *tt 11 4«nr«9 ^4* 4Wlf9t«lt 141£4^r99 fl#£9 1H£9 H(1l'4f991 

1 lltflHH lfl91 Hlfll fll I f4 4t9Cl iflClfl, — £9 Cl\lJ, £9 1^, £9 Htitl, £9 Hit*, 
ClflUtfH 1*1? 9l^*tHt9 HI If VHf'B lf99l 1t>Wl, 119 1lf4i:i 



>8 


«lar, ^'W‘» i * 


t 


C?< I 'ifil 9 f « 
«»Njf ?f«i ’9«i-itr8fl 

^»5t T ?lc»l C?< I 

fjn -flfwi, wii 9 n,—cstvi 3 jjf tsp 

I Clicv, m ?« *[«(K«Ftt'5 C<5W?r 

c»tc<r« "Nias^ siSsitf I c’s^i ^s9^s«it 

C'SIWtB fn««<tw? fsfa?* ftf’W f««5»1- 
f«r« ¥r«w« I «iH-'«cfl «r« •jo 

^tNcww, "ftsifl ’K'Ts.’Btt^ re's tm- 
f^fi «t% 5iw «f t«ti *itNcBi« I wtirtfl 
*ffll»i«n ^5(1 I ^f's 

fftf f»I B:!'*! C'St^t? r«l»f >11 C'Sf^a 

«f>It»t«b- tf»HT f» ?--?t<t?l1 

wi'ni 118 nfflrtw 

f»11lc»t ^f>111 *Jli I 5»i 

C?f«l11 'firi'C»l C'Bt^tffl >«t »1'99I 

fef5« I ^t9 l^rn C'Bt’tf’HHt fl»lt>ft,~C«t’JtC’l!'8 
f'BH'BU’l f«fWW 51*1^, ^f*( « C'BWt? ®«^(C'?4 
»1l»l''5W\ C^>'?t^'«1 “SttlBl 

'StVW 'bN '®It’f ’!C«t9 f®«rt9 
*it*i «'fTtc'»», (;’8f>iT9 «r^i^95 


f» T— ^fir «n cwf^rti 

c<i*ii ^c»i' 

’Bfim »f%B jftBi »« < 

It*! St'S, W Bt'9,S'5’< «•. ’I’f atfe 

« B»1 BffWltffB Bt«, tftB *IB- 

CT? w I 

5W fs(W«! m 

«HtWTWt^ T 

^tf«r c'BtBta ^wBin b?w 
*|* v«tB Bf3» fWStfB I C'BtBJlV •till PlWttBl 
stii I fBi iHr ^Fb fiPtwi 

^tl»ltCB lie's '5TB1 liw ClflC'® 

Btiw Cl. >Bi fitwt'stcii bbw fiwiBi 

«lfai«, BBIUlBl f»f%l 

r<lf I <«i f-tflB mtci •RWl BIB 
Bfv Cl 'BlBBltl BflCStB cm flCltCH 
Brnwili fifii «tBfi I fili Cl c¥fcfe, 
Bite Cl 1C'5 'BUtt'9 BltllB «r<t«. %*n5« « 

Vit 

micljl fllltliB I 

• 

te/ lsT9lT«Pm flWtBtBl I 



4J(, ^ i 








'8t?ta 'Ifst 'l•5t«, 

r^(»rt«f >itr«(« »t ; ^f*!'ft< ’i’t«r. 
^®i|ir i45i? i«t!ttti?i f»5ir««f ^if*j- 

*tl5J ff?lW5» I 

'8 fit*? 

St9lf«cn« Wl I ‘il9»I HWf^ 

9tc1? CH Wf^ttn ’>?tf«f1*If^t*l C?1 

d 18*1 9tCH «tf«il It'S =«9, 'Bt5ta 

'Ilfilwt'® I 

^ini fit*? >?(ti4 WC19 ^i*?tr«t*» 

il9f1« ^«,>|?? 15 «?r5«H «IfI?5 «5 ilK <11^ 
5«19 "Ifll* 'Bt5'55l^ *!«*? fjl5 'rail® 

I «?t15U1 ^«*t flla 5<*?ts «t3« 5l(!®fs I 
»«*1 If It*? 19 C9, 11 « fit*? WC1?I 

19 C9 1t9tml lt«f 19. «t1l9 f 19111 IlfS- 
I3f» fICBIt i;*?9t9 irv 111 

1191 <ffl1*119 1^1 1tf9l11 f91t9 lf591 

itfefi fai ir«rit9 ii<f i*? i iitat* 

«tf a ci^at 49t ici>t«.i5 « C9a t.** sail * 

®19tf91t9 fM 11W9 4 1® ml9 »itii 
ifiifi ffw*? 1 wril tii[f9-9iit9i fital 
«%i ifiiia ft« itai it9*? I .0^ faati 
'Stita ci^itma fai«(ti ita i 'iffi ^aatfii 
nwa 11:1 it^fitiiia ifaita itt« i9< a*? 
19^ 1119#^ at«i»f 1 C 1 ii*tf;B 119*? I c’l^itiT 
I'^ti f ita vancata atiifv aaii* m 9f%» 
Oatfii ca, f«N “iitatitf9«ti* ^itfa atai 
itai I f«fi atiffta Ita ’?ttaa ifi« iti*? 
atiifa^ .899 fiaifa 9«ia it*? i«itf«r« itai *, 
iifta rt? I ^latfaitat nf ’ii*?i m 
laliiitta itHTCi finfa CTtftaifcl ifafti 

nflicacn «1(^. (Fleet** Gupte kings) 


ifat'si I 419 «t«t« If ca, fiffacaa «tit9^ 
'Stata attia ca'liKiia 09 *? lati fai 1 
• wriar attlaifiitit aiai iti*? a«1]| ita 
f69i9^a ifaata ifmtiia i^ta atittfvcacia 
119 -9*1: 11 99 w iftiitai 4if5 ^«i 
iC9fa iSf9^*? -tea*? (•>) I 4 ? ^91 ic9fa ata'li 

«f 9 t-a 191 ’fa'sta ifaea 4tati ifacm 1 
9««: f'sf*? laai aia, iiaiaii 199 «ati fiaa 
ifaitat fan*? I 

4^ laaitiiit *?9ifi9 atn atanaa9,na 

iti Ftat atatfai 1 19:19 'eata lat ifsriat 
fi«tit*? ittatai ’»i9s? 49? iiiat?a 11 .BI 9ci 
41 ffaiti itaiiua 4tf«ii ifaii ia< a*?C 
tatitci ca 111 *?9if8a i^iata «tawa fill 
«Wii a^atfai, flatcai ifaiaf ifaifii 
afaatiai 1 

la^aif iitatai cit^t-^^iit^ f«ii, f«ri 
atiiaitw ifaai laat aJtaiart faia f*?iia 
^isit*i ifaci i<iw itaa 1 fif*? mw itaca 
f*?9« atai 4tiai: 'iti*?^ifaitc 9 a fiaftait 
ifiti «tcacl9 atiiiii9 faicai "^ta ttaaif 
^fiB na*? I 4 ^ 111 atu fafiB 1 ifafi 
,a^ci fifa afa**? wtaiififta if«ata icaai 
fsf*? laaj ®ia i itai laitca faarttai ifBsaa 
ifaai BtaBirfa ciaitu Kti liic* flii’tv 
a*? I afii itacBa 4itai 11 laifi 'itata 
fHia nt»a lai ifaci iia< atal aw 
«f9iB Itai } 'Statcaa iai aaai faciita 
lam *a9fjlB aa t fm 4f 111 atwa 
fai .899 9i\ii itis-ac*a ii'ia aiBi if^raiar 


^Early History of India (Vincent. A. Smith) 
(>) Ancient India (R. C. Datt) 



'5W, I 


[ 'H*. 




• wnffH iT^fJ ffn*< 

w I f^r<» ?i<*» ?(»(? ^t^fa 

« as»«f «irfcsil a*? i '*HTa ^'sa »tawa 

f4(i(y7«i 4«?c»i^i a«atf«»i I ^^a'etawa 

j|wsij»a*>r5 f^r«f'5 >«'i< ^laiwa «•! ^i®aiW9 
'<i»i<if^5i atatf?»i I ^'8a« <rf*i »ia«ait»it'' 
f?fifta 'tw r«N ■*if«a*«iii-^t«i atai ^ta^arta 
*K»a«1 iia'if'Ba ’^can i * 1 ^ 5 : .^f«at(’i» 

^(if «(a«a< >tf« f?at9 j|5»f5if a'aatM ; 
««(aafa »i«t«t«i ^i*fii»a >wa «aa< fa^laaia, 
aatatai >n^9i«a naia 1 

'Btyi aa*iaet*itfa5 atsfla aitfe *iaat «ta«- 
5»c^ aia< 'srasacfa aMuit if'gtSsi *tc? 1 ’tiaita 
« aiff*!, ’jaj iifnai 'AK fnt5t»ia at«t»aj<i 
'Iwa *\ra« fa3i'8ia!M »»tai a?ata 
c«tai a'fac'a*! 1 

»H;»«tara at«fwa jettaw^ 4rata ’ffa® f»i«»i 
^lt*ia '^fanfu caaac<a Haarsi Ji^nfSs atatfi*! 1 
^raai M fa'aaa v«atca »i«’i‘c»r r»iHa« ^fac«f« i 
ca^ai at«n ca’aa< ataa? h^ataina 

«a? caffa^caa ^c"rt>»NftN5 

faaia *tfaa'<‘i 3ia*tc» aita^art c^a*! 

f faitf»t*i*i I ^aa at«iw tatcwa ^aiwa 
»ii'Blwifa'a famaa faaa»iw®lia 
ataaaa «Ta'Barf aiaa •itf«aj atc^ aa ««aa 
ww ?t-5ita« atai aifaaca atai caaai<a faaafe 
’naa 1 ataii 4iatwa atiaia catfw^aii 
^arafi ^faai «ta«ta «t'(' a4af(»»it^ ^a ««fl 
sfc?5a '«af faai ^^atval ^f'sutca ^tatwa aiftasB 
it«<a»tS Praia Mm vfac® arair ^caa 1 
f^fir 4l niai ntawtwcsi fawwt's iwi 4aa 
awt* aaHararaa aijran!»a >»ti ?w c«ai 
airaatffi»ia 1 aatatw aijiaiar <a^ ^nrslara 
«t«alai *iif«li®«aa *aaa «^»n.aa atwaia 

•Early H^y of India ^V. A. S.) 

%■ . 


fttarai arfaai wta^'^face 4^1? Praia .praftas® 

^tca^ 4iat5r ana^r 1 '^*i?|a4i«atP(3?w'a 

*tti< 4^18 f4«»i ^aata fHf'jHe'aal st 

faatiaa a^iiscTfa sar ^5r<i‘tj »ia>»tca 

fBfai'a alatfrin 1 '5W'Bi«af'?aj (stit 

'fiiM® 4ar a;aa,8«i rtifw® f?si 1 
liwcaa ^aalsr-aitaa «'ia=a»i « 4? Paauaa 
*ii<a«^ a?aia %*tfvarc*i faH® a?atfan 1 
^fia aara a«ca( ^afaas afaart«»=a fafe 451 a- aa 
in aata ^aa^'s a^l 4t faata Ma ^ca^i, 
'8«.’?ica aaiata a'siaia'jn* ^faaaaitaa’ft *«'?- 
aais aiaa «aia ata asfaina, faracaa at'^aa 
«afa «rnw 5ft?f ??t5« I 

a59«iarj aMa caa atta 'Stan caV^a if'ii 
aaii??ast>a aa, aaa 'sta^a^ 'SlMc-* 
asi^nca 5taa •»rauif«a, 4a«ta Ja'Bia «t®ica 
caal iiata afsaart faa ai 1 4^® ai;a«s 

a Mstan a?c« •a^jtan alsi ^laata 
■flMta 4® aaicaa a^sl’^ jw • aft «rna 
^eac aa.afl ica^ ’iTifaia 4aala ^taa ^wa 
^!?ita ’ffasifncaa, 'Biaaa ^natata 4t $9,aa 
'aia 4a(i« aa at? 1 fata ^usaca aagr^i^a 
aacaa a» a"aifa» a^aifna •, awiw annaraatn 
a-a a4 1®' '•ar ta<a'» affataaia 4144 a^atfna 
a«fwa an< aaifaata «raiS -aM 4a< arttfa® 
1414 caiM ^r^aa tai aa4 ^tfan® alalti 1 
®4a 'acataita 4tt« 4ar aw'l at^aif araas 44 # 
acaa 4i4ail® ana®* at® aic4a Mtaa at»a 
ff^aaa 4fawta[ 1 

aatatatfaatw a^« aan 4t9'«aif a fawnl 
4 a< 'a’awa aiwa a»f*t4i ficaa, 4| 4*WI 
'ttaU4 4Mlar'aca fia tfiata 4faattf 1 Pan 
P^fa aita atai «f cn catena aiaai a^atfean 1 
Psfa Piw nPrni aaata ataw aV 4ai 

arT« a tP tw ia ^Svitaa tan fnean 1 Ptfa *OT4 









Jitffwi* life «!» •m fe'Brt 

*fsc9*r f 4»msi 

•It* 'Stiti fefe^f *nni 

fmttM I '•I ^**1 

Jisfcfei fefe^* iftiftf, <«** 

^*II^tH; »K*« *tfeE«I 

fs(^l?'9 ’m HI I “»iff featft’f 

It«I mi* 'H^fe §*tlfl if"! 

riftris iTfii) fifm 
•* CT isrife wi futcii, '8T?i 

•itlT* **ilttai 'Sfitl 

?Nflifeii ir?ii tuiffi® 

?5S|fI *fff3»tltfel «f!l4 fsiw^l 

'itM* *«ra%» vfimtti i 

•ttm ifflwiii 'Sfifea ■sfitij 

ifsrBfi I* 

‘tdtl 4IIWCI3 II '**1* ff»t, 

Ij|j J|<;¥t3I-H3 PlMfl ifiw 

( <«W ) H*l 

’ll: ^•iwt’l ifjwiii I 

IIIUI r*t *1 ( 3fe3l rttitfe* 

*wiw i|^>3 «tci3 f*w4i ***f *tf»nri <a3i 

CIMTrtf* im Ill’ll * Irtl* *WW 

fefe* m ( •it»ii *fn* ) ^e»i «iiti 

itiii* ( 3T*»iii iwt^« lit* 

*II< ) IR WI l4l ifHt- 

flt»R <31 ( Itltfl fellfSR ) n*WI1 (C*R 
•If •n;*' •IjCTI *t3 »* I^ITI *1*1*1 f3 

Wtt*) ^-fe*R *ffl«tfet»RI t' 

♦F‘lcct's Gupta Kings. 

t This verse seems to indicate that Chandra Ciupta i 
specially ■ selected Samudra Gupta from among 
several bihitlmrt to conquer the land and to succeed 
Wm on the tbfoncw-^Fleeti . 


IW3 *!f» *11* **# *f3f1 *«t«lt* 

ItfelS Wi 4t1*f«l *3(^*— If*tC3 *1*Jf»l 
*f«« ( *9)* r?*! ) <31 3tlT3 •tfr *<1* 
9l31 ** ** C»t|* 3**1 ^*13 1(^* 
*fani «T'6 «i jf3* I 

^ 3t«ta <*115 «l33-'S(*3^^-3t»l *p* <31 
3R13I ^3lJ»|'8 3l31 llt»R, 3t3t3 *11111 ^* 
**$* C*1^3l1*t* ( *r33f'B ) 3*«f1 3l3Tffl»R 
<31 HR *J* ’’tl* ( ^It3 ) *R* *1* *f33l- 
fijRl I 

fiR RfH *1* IIM *39l< lilt* I* fll»R, 
31913 'IR3 15* 3*1 <*315 3* f**, flf* 
«33 'g'»3U^t9 *« al3M% f»t*3, 31913 *fe 
3(3199 (19 39, 3*. 3fe», 9113, *R, (*139, 

*1916, fetHni* <9? ^3*®* *lf3 «99t39 3S 
*131* f6* 3191 C31*lf3» 3l3lf?* I 

31919 391*1t3H 319 S (*13t39 3(9ar, 39t- 
*1*U99 3JtS|9l*, C*9l*9 3191*, f^i'ttSI 

3t9ar (>), 33l»f** C*1'S^t99 3l3’1l* (9) <9* 
3119 133 •, *lfe9 f3^CMtn, **^C*»9 3’1*9I*, 
(33139 3^3311 («), 3111*9 ®,5t33 t«) C339ll49 
ft39 («) f3*‘lt99 33«» <3t'*irf*‘fl3W9 •l»t* 
33* 9l*1t* «33*i 3*t*93 <3« *1939 3ff5l 
if’ffIR *f3* **13 f3faie 3l9tr«3 I 

3(919 39«.-i|*1 %3^* fl3, 31919 (3 393i*f«1 
*5133, 3f**. 3133*, 6ar3*^1, 313f* 313, 313 
(33, *JI*. 3^1. ini’ll <31 *11(13(^9 *19 
•K3* 91*1t* 3* Ift* fill *919 ife- 

(>) Rlrtt” 3#3t>c 313 f»f4irfl3, CItitifl (331 , 
Pllt* 31913*133 31(313 313*31 Tl* I (9) C*1*A 
3131 C*t3l|3 «C33 3K3 33f3« 1*31 <•) f*1 * 

C313t3#|3 *31 C»3f«3I <f*1l* fi3l (») <1#13 
3333131 3*3*: (3(313 (3313 33f3* fin I (•) (33311 
331311 » 





Wtf 

( inr*i ) >atfrtfl 

>iw ^fiinf«c» ^trs ’ifn 

fiiw»i I 

if»i^ 

viw»t, c>»it»i ^tf? ?twn ow 

«>w«, ^t'^l?, <114.4 

n«t< at», <i^fa »ia«i 

( fit ) ’I'a <fwt»«, ^oM •ti»i*i <’<< 
v$v\ «t*ta <» ^i«i 

Oirffi I 

atttfl faf’r*! ita ^«f ai 

?twm*m iK’nn t’’* 

ll 5 tf«l»I i ( »fW ) 

a’Fa ’jwsitifna. mf?, »iHrtant^1>HF 
% f»j«W'iT>fr <«t< •«'«- 

f»JWW»», a*t?t5t, HVf «» ( «1fti» ), af’J’fiif.fv 
(*irwm) it>i*i ^15*1 ^ff c»i^i am 
aifia atitfta *, fafa r!f'i’flca^ «<tf%aa fawa •, 
faN tB vfaa-'^aaa ^itaa tirta ’aifaaja«fat 
'aw aaafaacaa a^H aaaaca afaatfataa •, 
(afa ^faaj afaai ,ai«a ^Saa <a« wacwa «ta- 
caa caai fawa •, Wa aaa"»rf*|;< a^ii aaa 
fiicaa } atata 4 ata caaa wfv w 
alia afaa ) fafa aa aaa caiaia afaatracaa 1 
atata aa ^^itatw, ^1a, aata <a^ ^itaj^aacaa 
'8ata a ^Iwi atfaa war ^aaa aiFwa ; faPi 
catw-'afanaa faaia faiaa » fafa ( caaai ) aa, 
an <a< Iwa apj f<wa •, atata ^latwia^ 
a|fata tawa faaa-fa^ ^laa aaafaa a'^fw 
aw faai ajiriw atfwiwa . 
fafa faaaafwa ww (aa"afw) awf <a<ataa 
t»w^wtw faaaafa, aHlwfafi <aa< a^ 
watatat aait fawa % ftfa faaaicaa ^aalfavi 
fiacatt .^w wf^i aaat wfaat •wfaata * 

{%) Narad if regarded as inventor of Vi na*flutc. 


t i»a a«, 

•*itfa <ifwtw wfaatfacaa ; atata ^jaw ^ara 
w^wafira aiftawta ww a|ata cataf t 
fafa ca’ffww fjpatfaatca at<a jintw ( *i%ai > 
nfaa^ai^t caawi fa|»H|‘i fafa aatataawws 
aama nacfet^wa wiara calfa, aatatBi- 
faata ^wrwtwa la, fa^f^catfaai aat aatta*it 
’I'Satw faiaa 1 

atata aa, <iata, fwfava, <taa, atwataj 
atcia faataaaa: few alcw ^ isfaw a>ai 
ataat afa^ai afaai afv atwtcw apaafw 
<iataata awafaa wbtaa 'afJt-awtwiaa wta 
feif aa afaai afaiwta 1 

ca?f aatatatraatw SJa^ai-wiaa fafaa 
«t'at-«ajatw a’l^ af*i^ faaawfaw <aa< €tata 
faaaafwa waa aaa*aw afaw 'ja'*ttar 
cataH wfaata aw aiw ’jfa^a ataa 

wta %ra® a‘taiia 1 fafa atwtw atfww aaias 
ataa Jcaa^faa tja j afa-Paatfaw aat fatwataj 
aataw ataw afaiai aa? fafa wliacwa aaata, 
aiata aa wtaia a*itia Jrtfai-aaa-ata* "wala 
aaa: ^aftfaw aa ( wtata faafaw ) atai 
atai a^iffw’ '• • 

aa? aaa w^tacaa acaa mutaata^ aataw 
ataw fwawiw w^ faacaa n[*ta atatif T 
artaai afaiarta <Hfwa awlwaia <fata wfaata, 
cwaa ca ca ^aa ^>rt< wtata ntata oata 
wfaiw Bpiaf atata 1 <tafwtw ataw 
aaiaa ^iia wtif 1 <wa <iaw f^attaa 
«fafaatcwa, "JTlta. 'JTli^ aa? 
cataw <a? atfefaip aaita «w ata 1 aafata 
afaw <Ka jm^farpiaa ri4t.a ata cafacw atwai 
ata I fa^waa-aa fafaattaa f mc* 

<rtfta I "awwa fa4a wai attiw a|CT aa, 
aitftifiaart aatatatfaatw aigiwcari atarat4 
faa I ftp* <4w<. aacf fwaH ^.^avai wfacw 





I 




I <>) c^f»» 

8^»t<6<iif*t *tf^fii*icain ^tw ’tffl 
jjtf I “ (^) wrortii ^f*fw •ftfef»itrai^ 

«HI«( ^fll, ^W'B <? iirt I 

(«) »t»f^ aMsi *?t>T f ^>11.? rf»i 

’ifw aic^ c?*ri ^5 1 v*i«: 

mSfiltjl ^<t11 ?tw<ft4t fs»(, 

ft[*i I 

»t«’i *rftir9!?t5v f«*i- 

^4t*i Oitff*! I >ntat*i- 
5w«tf *r5ii »§t5^ fli»i5i I wrtw- 
»r5tfe •Ht»lt»’t'® 

^ai ar«t 

?»» ai^< fiwffl VlH c’^Wi ’»Ri’it9 ^f«atw 
?r5«ell irflWftl'B ’VW’J I ^9t9T*itr<ntw 

53r«« f*»«t5 'pif ?t5tri[WHi 

nr««r? *n irr«itf<t^t?> 

'«»ttf*> fi|r*K'» RftKtfS *lf55f 

«W I »tlfif «, 

itw->wtctrft f*i«i 

c’i't’ntwj ffwsi I • 

I «1« ft ^ '«lf 11 «titi 

r»f«K #ar«f Piwtiw^tutfsi 

’fntitii ftjpnrw « iiiMi wm ttif 

W11 «W*I "ilfSI «£»« I 

CT w fim 

iil^, «tw •(F«» w } ’itni 

'• (’•«!«>) *»fi« ^i*w itn*i «tr«it« 


•Gupta kings (Fleet) 


’fwi !• 4t >iv»i CTi var^cff 

*1191111 ^ iwies «ffts jMfj <9 4fvf*i >itf««rt 
f%*»t«r ilstff*! } ’ini >i|ifc5« *rtji 

"ifiin ffff« witrs vufttfiiv t«cii%i 
*lfw *199 ft*l1 91? «^1tC>|- 

>|9T«I 1 19 I 

fi«1l f?N 8« 19*11 1199 9flll 

ffWI I «t1ti »1f5t1 UHtl, 9«11 iFiai (9W 
ft*!, '81*1 l9l^ ^flltl ^*111 ml I 911 91 

mat fm^i 911 mlt9 *itti ci, f^fi fpfw 91 ? 

mlliv §9lll»I m>19-9<1 fi|t»l9 91?. ciWl- 
1 H 1 W 119 ii»tiii ^mfi 9i*i mfit'89 1 #tmi 
fi!»mri-5j, 919 9|ti9 ^mfi ft»i 1 

f[1t9U»I Cl 19*! 919f« m^mcwi ClAll 
cmim^ fi:9mff«j %mri am 9fiiiffi»i9. 
*tmwa catlic9 fiiSii 5w«« nittJii mu •itwi 
fitifB'B iiitmi lariif m*imc9 
f>1?l91 fimt91»t9 lf^ ifll® m»I 1tf»|C«9 It 

mmttri ciWifliaFci fi'^li 5«i9i«i itm 

91W usifu ^sfllf 9ri2tf99 mf«t9 'Btl'BItl 
mill 9ti9 91? m*tmi 9micmi fim itfm 
fiitmsii m*ta rmiii mii't?"il cikif, 
ciHii9, ciW 9tfi^ '9 ci^f^i iimi %< i 
mu iiw'e 91911 C9 999 ml if«i 9mit9 

fl^ll 5ai«t9l 1199 9119 mi'Birti 99|91. ' 

‘ 

"•lUt ( 9«* ) •9-mm9rf9 Mill fiH einr 99 
91*1991 imfinliCTi 9119 ftwm imii 1111119 

li*1 (999 9f9 C9l 999 WpKWI ftllCll Cl flW 
Il-*ft9 1119 «tf 919 Hm, 91111 911CT1 Iftll yi^ 
Il-»flt91 99111 9|t9 l9,9 9fiK9f« I ^ 

In his enemy’s city the king of the Cakas, while 
courting another man’s wife was butchered 
Chandra Gupta concealed in his mistress* dress. 

Cowell’s Harsa*charit. 
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^ ■ 


ii»i*i«iT^t ri»i, «t<H 

•IW>! I 

fll, •^^9 4^ fi *^*IC« 

f» fi«ni *itk^fir<ic» %*Ht5 fftefi i 

’»t«K"4^ *«^a wrt ^r» I 

’•w’lw ftfi nta »\*«rt4tK i c>(«hw 

<«>» atnin*i 5 itn 

nHij fwiv «n»ft »iw «»t- 

w t^itfi*! I t«N ri»- 

ir^rit « 5(t«» w« 

^ntf*t ^ca*» I fi»<i*f 4W 

"W*! 4!»j5«« MH ^fsil ftfW*! I 

at 99 4«|iia ^cf I 

f<»t I *Jttf«»i3i *<i|a I 

aiilC^fl '4tlW«l aPW 4l9fl 

*iii>h<ica« ?i4at»ilw f‘i’ti‘1 ’»f«i 
ffWS» i C«t«1, f»St 

W9 4W I 

4a*l'« ft «« I 

*Itrt^ 4^fS CWNc® 

•nw ’Bi* ; 4t.'^«^5tH fl[f» a I •trtf’n- 

15® fl»W(4 *i"»(fint Un.U9 arfefta ^i€ i 
at ft f’Jffc? •« nt® 99 at«i*i ^t*i i 

*i^»i 6'r*i BBtcB 4»in*( 

’•fim ai’B't a 

f<nt« fwtffl cw f5» I 

|f«i «inH acw sB'rt »if5t n**. I 

9 t«r«%q } 'Btmi 'r#*t«w a »ii- 
I 4j4it« ®tai a<wi»iv at 

>«itw »i«l<rtw »wtitCT ^tn ^ftcBOR I 
wi « la^CTt ’iwt >r>it*i w*i I 

aifwwi or n|tt 9f99n ^tii tn«r I 


at ®faii a«l tcfl i 

'BTfta na ’etatai awajasia cftfll 
9 <, ca^tj 9 ’a|aaw »faai, ica? 
^»j«ca a(t« eart«*l«w atf^^a ?», 

aaractfl atfaitiii aNafsrtM ^rraal diticsi 
ca^atataa ffil ^tfatatca ftfia w i 
fatttftaa at ail*?!!* ftMa a 
af^« atai ttca i •(faafwaraa fai,a aa 
aatta ai ; ajat ■« fa? aawt ®taca cataaia 
ata I aiafatara 9 alia at|i natta aa- 
a«%i aiataaa afaata aiial an cataaa 
ta, ft « ft ^t’fi afaata faaa ^tci 1 
wtfati faan aata 99 iiwa ataa 1, ^aa:- 
ta ftaia ata acai ^at« aa 1 aaaat^ai 
aaa atfa a ^ fa tfitatata tasa atctaa? 
a^' 5 Ka'i 5 .», ataaia a atfatrtj fan atta aw 1 
asm aifv a fatal ntfatif. aaia, ttca ttw 
fsfa<,ataif aifita afaaffsiaa « 4 t aaa 
fafa«.ata{a atfaa’tfafaicaia afa®, arata, 
faaatw a »a?ata afa "atata ata aca, atata* 
4 arta Taataiia a^aata atataj «t« 
f 5 raa,aaa*i afacta acatcata aaatia atatt ;> 
aitfa aJlai afaai ataaaaa '^aa 9 aajtfaa 
ajatl acaa 1 «tatai ^latai at« ^raai 
^itatcaa arfaataa! aatftca «tta ata 1* 
naai 99 aistiaja ataat^ aaai «iata aaft 
aiafaf « attfa fraa faaai ■aiaia afaata 1 
4 aa as aisfa)f{v as»a«twi aaiiaa 

• (SpiSfw aia<i ,— t! f aw atatwa awa 
▼tia ataaart atwaj wa^ataa atfta (ita i fas 
anaiaacwaaa ataar firfa^atai atlaa^a aattha 
no aata atf*ia atatftai tala ata taa fa 

(Maison^ieu) - aW t aa t lf tfSaW I 





tf ir, w »R<iri 3 

I ¥tfcrt^ W<- 

iitf’fi ^WTi I >nfjw*t 

«««» j «<<ii:pr w ’ll ^5tfl cwftw *ii«fi 

ill I -flf fe-lWfl } '5t*tfiritC» 

Cilt’f-’K’niWft ^5 firw <5 ’ll : 

f¥1»l ^t«?1 'Bt^lfifilc^ iltw? 

fUSiR’t 4JTti| ’jftt'B « I ’tiirn’t’l’l »|i|W «l?fe 
IWfl ^f^il'51 ^Itf I C’»1il >1t?t- 

tffij cwt’t i« ’ll ; atii*?>if 
'«V9 ^^ntn ’ttc’f’i i 

4J|»I f’f, ’Ji|J ?t«OTI^t C»^»l 

C^»ll 55 i 5t«r5‘»l5l 
r»lf^l5trt C5«i| »lll51 '<tl’l' 1 4^ C5t1 «*lth- 

5flJ1*i|f5l WiF *1^5 ifW, ^T<i| ^i|51 ciUW 

5«i| 5I55t5 ’ll I C»5*( 41 *l»»l 

3C5I I 6'»t»IW5 il1’5 I 

il’tW^ 5tn I '5t5t«1 

ililH 51 5t5 '«i:5 5W ’Vi* 

»l*51 5(5 I 4* C55^ 45-»I15155 '5t5tf55t’V 
C 5 I 55 I* 5«t5 5f»l5l fvNc'B *tt;5 4’K 'Bt5tC55 
, 5I"’K 5*C« fC5 5Ui5 I 4| C5W5 .fllC^ 515 
•,»*551 15^ 5t»15 515 51 I 5151155 5C5I 555 
5I55t« «5fi|5 5tt I 51* 515115 551? 51*11 51 
5t?5 C5l5t5 C5f5C» *11551 515 51 I C*5»I 
6»tW51 5?5lf55r 55 455 5155 f5»5 ’VW I 

^1515 '*t?t5 5t1l»l Vflf 515^'® 55 I 4? C5C15 
5 t 5 »? 5 r, »|« 1 « 5 jr» n®*! '« 515 f 5^55 15 - 
C5155 f*l5Jti '•Ilf^lS *15 5?C»? a(555l<5 99 
f55til fi|5ft1 « «l5tW5 'B5‘t €*1151*15 99 f f5, 
^5 « ^Jt5 5t5 ’5r55l ’5lf5t«W5 I 45 51515 
*15 45 5151 5*t» ^laf^fn 41515 5l551 51155 j 
4? 5t5t5 C55 C5 51115 51155151 ^fsi® 55< 
55 51? I el’ll f«’^5^ f5»*iat5 <* 555 C5t5 
5f5ll ’Itf’lllCW I f55l5 51C5 4115J5 ai5tl5 
*51 55 f5f*l 5TW, 4* 555 fT^ '•l5t51 


?o 

CTtlftl 5155, 511 5t* 9 5m5 f551 

51115 I 

ltf55tC55 4? 5<51 51* lf551 155tC5 5t55 
C515 C5H 5l5f5 «l«t5 fl5 5f551 ®lt55l 

5tf5ll 5tf5 I 511515 15 51* ifsW ^lll 
®W51 51155 €5^1 '*t«U55 f555 5f5Wll 5«11 
515 I HflSH f515t55 5?C« lljlll 51<- 

5lf55l 5151 5?11 t 99 51*5 55 ^flllfil 
’Vf55lfst55 I f8f5 ifirJM 4H;5t5 1*5155 C5>1 5* 
« 15515 545 ’VC55. 4? 5*5 5115 5581 5581 
Clll 551151 515 5r5t«5 | 5^1 451 51511 
B'5^f5*5*^ ftt5? 5^15 f5l5r'B 5«J* 5*11115 
atf'sft® f55 451 '55.51515 1*5 551 8151 5l5 
*f5t«5 I ClH 5t4l *f1 4W5 Iftf* 1*11 
5ir5l5'9 '5«,5itl5 ^515 41515^ 5*111*5 I 

*11 *tfHl5, 5if555l5, 151551, 4l55> .455 
1541555 4115% '**515 C5^5I '8ll45 C5 f5511 
llfm f55tll5, «T11 51* *1515? «r«*1® 1*15 I 
41511 C5 f555l 5551515 4115 1?515 I 

5r555l5,— 4* 55C5 5I»1 51 441 511154 
5t4|'S. 51'«11 515 51 I 5541 555 45^ 5*l4ll 
®t« 4»4ll5l5 55 I 4l1t5 45 55 8(51 5l5 
5f5l®ll5, 41141'® 55 51 ^51 5la C5f5t4 

51'«51 511 I 

15551,-5511 4511 C51®5l* } 554 551 C5t4- 
’5f5'BI'* 5*1151 *11 4l4ll5l5 51 I 5l1 1*P® 
5f45 111* 5111 r«5 51*5 ^Cl 15511 I 4* Il5 
4155 C5’ll4lf'j,’J(<, r*l 445 5fli:5>4 I 

8115*1,— 8(1541 C4t55 ltl4Jl 1145151 I 4*^ 
fuiin® 55’ill 1451 «5fl* 5?lUf I 54|t5 
55C1 €51451511 5551 } 55l5l4€51 1? 5® 5fl5ll 
5 iai 515 *fll«€l I 

' f*t55l,— *f555l*l *11 1^55C11 45- 

5<5)t* 4®J* I 451C5 511111 515 *flt«W, 

'®tltl1 al55 5'«Wiai ift* 5tl* I 





[ *iQ 




w* w^^iw afifl «T«rtw '<wr->iiit^i ^131 fl»i } ^ ?fii«it« 

Vf’1'8 « S*tfi|« ^tffff •» I fi»I I <*r9«l «W*t C>l*l'StCit)9 

i;9W »r«9t’rr rst*i*» ««wr «t9«- ^9 1 ««« 

m '^f91^e C’l'lllrt? ^t«(tltf« >(^j»'«t«9 9t9^W^CW9^f*R’9»f99ir«»l^| 


^r9IS *ttC9'^ *(11 I 
»!f99fi< «t9«9rt «« 9«.>T9’9tn 

>»fa9if«i»i=J I ’tti '9 tiaan ’I^'SIO 'St<fT9 

Wta'B 4l1tc>»9 f»*I I ^301 «‘t95< 

^tw C9^W«t< « ':9^’9*H f»»f*(9« »f99t9 mvf 
4V«t tswe f5W C^, «t9«<!rt9 

»l4f£3!l* *t9*lf® 5ar9IC?f9 SW«C ^f99t9 
'^'n9« <9*11^1 f’»'« >*^«. »iiTe ^^9 

r999l 9tt« 'alW 6artll«9 9 9(m’IW9 

f999 9tf9C^ *tff9 I Vtf?9f5l ’8t9'8^rt9 

99 tftl 9^t« ^*t9 *lt« *lf9a^‘( ’•r99t- 

flWS^, ««'9 fWt<<9 W99 

•tf'atJ S)t^ I '«’9t9*l at*!*!** >1^9 f«»i 

’afaiH ’•»t99l 9if9C« *ttf9 I f9«l9»: f«f«l 

«f9a9rt n9t9<l« faw^ f»t»|!£, 59 9«,»[9 

^1»i 9C91 c»t*» '^91*^91 c^l’f ’'T>, 

C^H*! fllf*® 91 9*1 5lT? I ?9I 

Ht'BI«9^*l '9){«9 *1^9 '• 

««991 ’Ftf99tW9 ai9l 9«U9r9 >119 

«irt»i '9f9»it9 1 '*1919 fsa 9t*rrt9, 

<8HU® 9l9r >1WWH *19»lf'89 9(11>l«t '999 

'9f99l»f1W9 9 T9WB1 ^f9t« 9rt9lCl I 

«19®-9» >Wtfe f9«^9 tarat^f *t9C»l1®9nJ 9^C»I 
«?t9 <ja 9l9ar ^•1lf99l9"^ fi(l9 9l9r «l>« 

f*rf-r> 1 Wl> 1 CT «*tr9l 99 999 sftll 9999519 

ifim 9« *lf9«l9r*i w*ii «1919 ■l1>(ai9FTma 
f9'f S f999l 9|tt9f9 fiirw *(TC9 9lt I 

W «1919 91 >99<5|^ 9191 HW 

9|tf9f<8 tWflTB 91 C9, «1911 >l9tl f9nt9 


1 »I«S fill 91^ f*1«l99 >99< f*l«l9 5l9 ^999 
9l«fl|9f«W ret99 ; f®! 'tWl 919'»5lt99 
di^iw *l9iaF9'91^ iapi ®i«9 ni9i 99 491 
919^ 9r99 9*91 >111 I 

4199®: >19»f9ai9t9>9 «19^9 9lf® ««- 

915191 »ft5i91 9rt99 I 19199« ■Wfrt’H 

ifll® ®f991 (9919 99 r9'19 ^9 C*H1 9199 I 
9l»t99 napW 99lf9® 1^91 1>9r99l «1t*l>t, 4^ 
*19199 9't9 9l^-9l5lt»19 fetl?! IfH® 9^91 
erirt 991919 9l9f9l9 9999 fll*! *99 « 
C9(<T-a't<I 4fir><9 9f991 f99T9 9l5t9T 9n9I>5' 
‘9199 I f«f9 9? 91I9U9 C9t9 99 9(991- 
fn*!! ; *1»19 f9ai*t 9i 91 ^fir® 9?9lf5'^, 
®'9r9 (9(9® 9^91C5 C9, r®(9 49fllfi9 

'5^^9-99119 9199 9191 9*9lflH99 I • 

’19l(9CuH 99 f9®'(5® 9*19 ^19 49 ^9. 
■m '919 9t9 *“|a1® 99 I <4* '1519 919 (l® 
19 I 199lf® •lir»I919 915 ( 991 ^ F19 I ®l9t9' 
>9l9lrtl9 '9t99t‘t 9C99 9*1® 91(99 9*91 **t5 I 
4* 999 ®l9lai 1* 9t9 f9«V 99 } 4® 99 
<99119 99t< 9r«5C9 9151 ®19, ®19 4® 99 ®H9l 
99^9 (91® ft*11® ®f99lfi9 I 

C9l9r»99 *(9i **l9lt*l tT9 f9*llff 91(9 
*tf®« 9*9t(i9 1 ®t9l9l 99f99t® 91^9 9#hl 
9f®*lf9C® ®11t*91 C99 I 9tt 5 : ®l9f ®t9ll99 
'4199 ®5^199 99 I *919 *19 ®ir f9C9* <919191 
91599 491 ®991 9^(9 9919^ f91?K ft® 

®f99l C®C9 1 'l(V9rtt C9®t9 ®®t9 491 

9«l9ft9i 4t9®I 99®* 19®T(® 41*191199 4* 


tTmeU of Buddhis^Pilj^rims (S. Bean 
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i^-ri 


iiwri j 




vw\ ^fiir« «im ! «itf«»ii 
n’fst Wtc?9 *(< 

4J®t^ <^Stf*»l < BJ'S < 5 fJ 

'*I?f? * 1 CT f*t »lt3T«*I ^1'W»IC«? 
?i:»i wtffiil »tt? 'HAi ’la ra?»rf« a«.»ia 
fa?,« ftai ^ts I f «if«»ias f^iaa ?•! 

fqfMaai ^faai NstcsiH, attJiai 
>aatw '5fnt3 aiHft^aw -rfacsfis i ‘51 

«rtf«a ’iwil, mw, 3 F«ait 5 v<ia<’a<r»ii 

flW»1 JT’lSi* I i|c«fa'! 'siaiwa el’ll) 

aM) 4^5 aiaau T»fc^ faNa 4a? '^lf«ia« 
»fc'p « 'statwa >i^caii ♦fac'S '«na« 

I ?c*fai a?t»|5)Uira iji*! »i^c?a 

4a*> ivewaj a^aatf?*! 4a? fs)fa^i-tw 

5taa«ii affaai 'sa.Jifjra *(< ^faai c’Ff'iair^’i 1 
4t 4j^® asta*) I 

4a? fa.fj)'? itia fa^aa « ^‘tta ’Ha‘1 5<at- 
f*«i I «t"f« vaiwi, ^*1 atfa’Fi 4 a? abasia 
?^5ta ^ 61 cafac*!^ 'staTHracai ’4«i« aiff® 
a?i® faf'86 ar«Hii farac® ’ttat aia® 1 awiai 
«•«? '9 utaf faafs^s fta 1 4a« ®l«uaa 
c^ataa ’jfaa aw® ^ aaai at#c®ia aariaaa 
ai^rtr, f®i|t afafi a?® ai 1 * 

^ lE^tatiaa a^raaia^ai ®tfa ^a?a 4a? 
fafaa 4if®a a« a<c« ca?a« aa,aa acai^ 
aiajtaf® at® ®raai fatta afa®iia atliai 
f«a I l^iatca a!f®a ®iffaa®j « cataia 
4 |«a ®ni®ta alia® 4 rnai ®tati?a «i«ia 
al^vta a^atfsa 1 «Ea atf«a ea aa 

anrta a<fla %af ca aaf® itaa ^faatf^a, ®iattaa 
afi{w ata^^iaa at)?** a?a^ %af^® aa 1 
ata^® atf® «« a® a<?aa ®iaiwa afacata 
▼ftw aa< alaifiai ai«rtf« ataviaa 

•Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter 
XXVI. 


afa^na ®faD *tta ®f^a ataj at»aa ®ia 
4a? ®ta aa ^araan^a aaa ®Ta®art «ral aa i* 
aaaif® «ta®at^ afal atai <*raa aatawa 
aiar-atatai ®rta6aa ®raa, 4®a ^aata >ra(fe 
a^ataa^ aatat®a® a^iaa 4a? ®#la •laa 
a^ajaataii aaaiar «*« litca? fa^-afa®iv 
fa?atata ^tataa ®fataa 1 (^) ^lata aaiaFta 
aiatf® aatfa® aa aa? ®ta®arta a»«laa 
4tt«a 4a? aaaatai ®faftaa fa-’^a a® 
a^t® awi atai '4®:aa ®®®ar fa®ta ata- 
cair®® a®a®taata ®w fffa® ®faai ®tafa 
fa?5jfl ai®^® ®taa 1 4| ^aiaitii ®a1a 
f4wa®tfasfl ^«.®’l< a^atfaa 1 ^laai ®iata 
«i?ata aala ®fac«r® 1 t 

‘fafa aa« attaja ®raatfitaa, fafa 
'jfa?!?® 4«tf«aa f®caa : atata aa a^xaiacaa 
®a «tiata ®fa>>tca ; fafa a®, a®a, ^ar « a®- 
c®a ^a) facaa ; fafa »®tc«a aa® fiiaa, 
fafa ®T9ia5 aca® c®tfe a'f' « cat-ala ®faai 
fscaa, fafa facataas aacaa aw »rafl ®faai- 
fwtaa I fafa aatat® ll®c«a aa?aa, aataf® 
3laci»t'?®6 ®taa ^-*ica’l4, aatawtfaat® 
^6ar«c«a ■acaVa, fassfa caffaa, aauaat 

•K.'irly History fjf India (V, A. S.). 

f > ) ®ata «c«* 4®lfa® faata faa 1 4tati ?<<■ 
aatt aaaa atBfaata aft cafat® awaiatai t*l ale® 
4i«a-fiaaa ®®ata®wa ea, tata®® a® aata <ata 
»»%a aiHaai afaai «iata ®i«atr«aeai 4aa ataWta 
4taa ®teal aa-faaifa®! aaieaftc® nlaatcall ®tn «aa 
afac® aiaj alai ftcaa 1 ®®fa« aa ca, ®®«« «aai 
afaHa a4®t» 1 fata «c«a fa!^ afalla ata ^afcalt 1 
*ifti aiaai afalta ata astf*t wtftf® aa art 1 ®a»- 
eafla atwt® *t® ®®*e«a ffia aa ft?ataea 

ateatai afaaifaeaa I 

aiawata anp l(®ata 

t Bhitari Lat Inscription (Fleet’s Gupta Kings^. 



<l«] 


I*® 




C*ftai 41< ( fn«1 ) C^^ltCWT 
nisf ii^«itw 

) 3l5ar«t«f« t.® 

lt«tfit5l*f •«>l'0f’t<l'8 fiiwsi I firf«» fw* 
•If «n<lltf fffliff fftCf^ JFfCf^l? 

iMft'B ffC*l*l I 

■ ffN ftfiff ifv? f * 'aff® ffif’i, 
f1ft« VI 8 ff»I I Cf’l fft’itatfint** 
flWfl T[j* ftffH 

ffff f*i'8T« *if«‘r« •ttf’iff^ fft*i*>, 
ftft9 f1 “Sift®. fff«« *JN?|C« '5«I9»I 
ffff '•f-TUffl ^9 i ftfT? r9*^*l «lff « } 

ff r*i f9f»i ^tfii I 

ftff f98f*I«1 9t1 

«flf f»i%f ff US f faatffws, fsN 
"6 fffw »nff« laifsairfiicf fafifi ^faai 
fitftcff afsf’i 89*1%^ sif'if fif’i'B ffaai 
fiWS } 

fffs, f*i^i f^am fiw 8irflC8 fsac*! 
fsff« fffl9i f9a^«la<5 4ir^ifra« ’afaai 

ffiiis ai9< ffitffs faia f'sjl ?f9ai cfss^tf 
fff & ff s f C9S, cs^ftcf fa fff a larcf afaii 
^aitfsnaftsaii ft«t9 fsffe alaifftas i 

fffs fcf 'fwifii'f f<l arffiifaf f fan 
fiws *Vs. ftfaw faff® ffaatffWS} 
ftfii fafff f9i«nHs fftrof <aa 

«f%ff<i f iff ncff f f f’Hf fs sil 1 

ftft9 fitff'ff f-ff fff « ^irfftai 8 fW i 

ftft* ff^f, ffcff ffitf 

Wf ftar f 1*1 a*i f H« f ftitfl»i •, atat* 
t* ( •**! ) ’WW* f i< ff Wff* *t* ( «f1f 
f^fif ) » 

ffPi cftf fifti ^11 «»ff*i f*i ( f<ai 
cat* f riiifw»i ) i 


cn^ «tfff ffi, ftfwar f t*fi f m f ;Jt 

ft ( f r*ittf ••! I tai 

ft TfW f f**! «fff f ( S9»tf% ) 

f*tf ta til Tf« f » ft an* f If f faifs i 
f f a»a «rai saftf f 

tlJ^ (sanff) R»ta tlit^ fsf^l ffaws i ’• 
f ataffTfaatf f war f-nfstfi ^ft^tai.v f Faai 
ft fcf fnf ta stif 

fif'fs, fswa c’haa a<s f f a«»fa fin anas 
f tas I wraa ff fs "ttas fttti fiw as f a? 
ff ■! fcfw sat«) f <t«. awf^ fsifi 

fias I a<f'9 siff aifffcatfats aifft 
tattta aias«ta «itt as i fa^a t® eifatrs® 
fafia sa’Jtff « Piafa fatss i fffs 

aeaf >fla< s^ff aa ^ wa tfiiffa fsrsf® 
f faa ff<ia ff s tsta »jf4s naa t’rasfia 
taif ^tsttcsa fas stas fcas i + 

f« sat fft a«>sa fnaatscs f fat? 

fatss, 'Stafa atwiaa •ata? *taiff«fi^ f^pa 
'Btfca §»IV5 aa, ftaaa f«Fs ^a c^fWialti 
acf siaifi rs:si? f faai altats Stfw ftas- 
a« •tfastss f ns i fats 41*1* sifftl" aif t'*a 
Claris t1*1a 4sap8 ataiffs i fata 

fSsfffa «tii»sa waa atatfas i 

fffs f-st3tfi fsrsap a>raata mw f sfafsf ^s» 
« ’s< wa f faatfiiss i alls tsan^ fi f:ia 
f *ifafsf aia-fsaais atscfta t» atai slt- 
atfias 1 fifar ft f ff *i<_ f faata Siapw 
fs?t fc<a wi ftafsat a faatfaiss i 

satats fat far “f w fsaff sta* atai *1# 
fss sw Fs*® atatFicss i fw 4taTa ssw 


• sfatafRs ai»ll ais •waw eana 
ataita i 

t Jongarh In cription (GupU Kings). 



«4f I ] 




nt^^i W \ nm ■ 'Btei’i irtstww 

*lf*wt«cw '*!»!’»- Itn ^Vi 

««r 6 w '*»t*f «iiaf »n*« ' «i 

^PB «►• w '•« ^ 1 »iajii»i *if«« B^ai 

f¥c»j*« I ’Hi '•« f^'^a samWa ^?»iai 

Bfaai «*»tf«( aial ^faatr«*ia i • 

inf'«c«a ^|i,J alatfl*! ar»iai 
fHc^f vai ^tlc« *ttca i 'tf?fa ^la »ia «« 
ntat«»i w»t «\n «ta i ■«« atstwia wwa 
♦fa's w^la^t*! Ji^tca at«»'a ^faai- 

ffW’! I ff«a» f 5 «n«lH f 5 t*|!» I 'Stata ^aauaa 
arsi naaar fa^frea «<ttatai ^taa i <!.«'«<» 
itaaanrti 'a»i^ fwaa i iafe’Uca aifa^lta 
at nWwja tW»i«fca afa- 

ata cat^liai '*tata fs*i a) i -aa* fafa ^atta^l 
Raat nistcaja ^fii tfaait^t ta«"ta 
«ttafat ^fatta t’Ja >«aa a«,afafl'B atwita 
•ffaaai^ faa^ta tfata «iat aa •, ajt aiatai 
wa «tt aa i . ataaita ataa awata ftal 
a^arfaa i aa»aa aafaaa at atatfaaj aaa 
aafaaa at atatfataia ta faata fata at 
aacaa ftaataatfattat aa i fa^a fata at? 
faaf e-atai at, ataatia caa aatfa fawa i • 

• ataia atfi awwcaa ?f«aia, >a a« i 

* The title is found on certain silver coins. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


I 

awi aata ttaa at^t 
at faa faa afafa'.ttata 
attt« ^taa atfai i , 
ttaa at ^ata ^ta 
cafata a^a aaa «ata 
fit ^ a« tftaa atfw 
ai afaaa atrft i 
■t f afaia ftaca ataa 

aw aia 

aiatta caai t*jti aiaata 

ata ala att aw i 
affat cafas cuca wi -tta 
caa aa §at^l aata 

catata ataai catata caaat 

atata •taa atJt i 
^fa afSl ata «itcia aaia 

aftt afata i 
aaatca. wcacataaa 

aatw a»a t#, 
ata atra ffa aiat afaatca 
ca fft "ttfatt afata cafatta 
faattia catai ataiaa atca 
^ ata ataD I 

^at^a att i 



’ttftfsPF *ra 






flti ^rtt«n» ciN f^wfnt’ta 

wif ff cw fiif'«i'5 I cntar 

te/ 5ifts»5a c^ni^nt *13 i 

*»it*it'?i I 

^<r I 8 I o> t 

aWMW Wl<rU5t«t5,— 

‘’IIW3’ ^3 >R»fn •iffSt'e *I3SI 
»«• ’ffimt'? I 'fl 3tii3 itftt'513 

»l^tc»l1»sn 33f^ir9l®J3 f» tflf;® 

^»l3Ft3 mnn <3t3 ^3 I 

CTin wc»it6*»i c=»t*i'e sitfnii f’lf 

♦to «I11¥ ^ t tJtlV t0T8t3 ^»t3 

*l«tirtl fAjt>1 I W 

’Itfe'ei W«t3l1 « ’TtfC'Tf n^5i C«?r»It«Cf I 

a|<|^ .8»«ltN Wf*! 3l ’tttfl 

V, ▼W ^*IT3 i ’Hf’irftwH 

CT Oww 'SW® Wtwsi I 

W 3«fnfr?C'SU 

«lMtt alfi 'S3nt >»rfl 

«• CTf«»i I cn fr** <ft<rr5 

^IHW ^tf»I 

I «|fir 4 »t«3 *tR» ^St, 

vRtfw ^f*» vtftfl fTt» BTr«3 1 3fntr<wi 
«it*J«rti fW ^t*urt3 3t<tf3 ^*11 

I %»U motto 

filf’rpn -•«itf!nr *i Ttw, r 'bi^ w tat* 
wtw mi mi I “vn^H" Btr*« ^Pw5>t 
^fiiii •♦tftf «•» "W t ^ttiw 

m w tiitfmi mmtw m aiii 


'51^ oit ^«tt«fii5i « '«»«« 8r»tn mcf 3f 
Confidentially f»lfmtB I • • • , 

mmn mWtr f^w ^itm ^fii»it«i i 
'83 H»i? • miw 8tTf3 

'StBtfl C3MI I «fl<ltl^ ^<11 m*l *lfe- 

C«15 I ^wai '9 «IVtl*l3 plot *(f\§ 3 | 

'fl’iii «®n f»ir»tiB 

f*iCT3 ^ftfllfttcm I C9^fi ot^mtar «tf«ifsi fiifm 
f^«|i| — “Conception grand. Execution^ 
CT**! Siaiul H|c*l ^«ll *tW, 

^’twt «4B6t ^T3j ften r 

m’Tf^ ‘ii ’Ifili gi«t3 A f^*i«itr*i 3f«[ 
fv? nt? *)fw «« 4m Execution 

’I’TC’ir ^t»|5H3 Sl« «t«1 ftRlSS *tTfil ? 
3tw^i ftf?3i awH ▼trf; >1*1 

fir3tn*l ’tfsul f«wf>11 I 4 3fif f«*l 

^tr*l3 ?••• Edition Edition 

5^51 f-sisiif I '6ntf*t <»trac« 

3>ca I C^S| ? 4Mt>11 nfsi^H «t» *IW I 

'BTfl ’It'BSlI »I1I3 

*11, '5131 «ltf*13tS 9iW I “•imftfl U13* 
41l’1 misiH ’Tm*llB«ltfl *13 CB ^f3ll- 

ff»im «t3l C3t3 3S •tW*! I • • ♦ • 

^iifNs® cm I 

^ 53re«tm c»it^3 *tar i 

¥Wt3tT I 

'mi I 

Minfii m, mu 'Bfim f«t< i "mPi" 
“nmn* f«iNii '•!« fC3 BfPiPi *itr3 *n • fPi 

• Mn^tnod mm m mm m mi i 



4J(. ] 


Har i 



^ta c’fla Nwi’it’W, i 


WW w, f«®ta atNa^a ' 'ft’f! 
c*»wal aswt*!, 4t 

ftfVii •• 

aa«ii c«tft« “fvwfw’rtaTt' 

{^♦Matci, ’Wftw ’afiiatf? i 

aw <tirB cetw Tit^ *tai «»tc« 
^ wr-w ^ «f’»tn '•flhtfl »nii 


4 ?««(irt c»rfe wrtc’f ^fa “art»ift" 

“aatia" afiai wi (?« *11 1 

aaRHv ^a|*j faias^l apfiii 

a ’3tia «»!aff6» 4»»tCta im 

a»Wa a^niartvttca 

a»f»rt¥t« faal aafirw ^t^ta saav Ota 1 c«t>tf* 
♦witfia nfffe *if?c« ajaiatwa aiMt^ 


irftpw— »iar. "mftR i 


[^•»i ’•1^, 


uy 

ttfiiitff 

<^»l I W C'Vtsi 

•wriiw vNft i»tsiflt«fi I.. 

«it<it« f’»' T 

cw «nf*i«Tt«fu« 'BtfnrBfs «tti 
utiv CT *ltfl »^iw «»1 

CTf^tn '*»!« 

irw 5«{1 »r«C«f« I 'Bfsnt « «|t9 C’»t5l 

Hfe wN Jsil I fn>tf»i 

(«tnt9 T?H:iNi<rni «f« Jit V9F11 »l«l't9 

llltw I 

5tc<f^ lf^c« Itfj «»tt, ^9 
tfve ^WW9 W!5 'f® ntsiti?! artt i 
®fintff«rt’i^ ^rir« 'fi’ftJi'sl ^w»itn 

"riiwr ’jftit'B 5®, 

'wfei ^fiir8t®?»i, c®(n<® c®% 

^f«1 ^«tw ^*rs»(i 

^’iltfiiw *ltw ®t*I >15® 9^1 ®f9®l5®1 

5tl I ^>11#® ®f®®1 Wt® ®Tf5- 

cen f®® 

•itffl® I r®i «c9®ti5 t®r®®t® ®t®t®i 

« ®Jtfil|ff5l'8 c®t®^ «t«® ®iti 

“iV 

55® C®f®®T® 4tr«®f*g ®t« ®®1 ®t®t5 

®t«®5. «®® C®t® 91® ®t®tc®l I 
, 5t®tf *t®1 ®t«5 ®fini ®t®fl I %dF* 

CT ^51 f®®<t® ®f5® I f®5 ’IJtf- 

i|CT5 ^*^1511® ®t®1 ®m® ®®® ®l ®t® } *rt® 

*t5l®t®®« 5^® I «t®®5 

5^^ ®t®1 f9®f, ®lf tW« fV. 

r®i«5.'e >fr®%5 ®t’ft.fi® ^ I ®tw- 

5t® ®tt5l *«IT® 5|® I c®%» 

n®w ®n;<;» ®u®, j®® f®r® 

ftt®. ^t® ®irtt«ct®if® fet®tf r®®®t®i ®t5 

Wft®^ f®*M ®ftt® ®lw ^1 ®®f5®IW 
1^5 ®ttf®11 «®¥®«.®5tf®®t® ®fl I 


Vi f®ir?® ®w 5tr®5i 

®t®t®t5 C5W Bt®it 5t«l ®f®®1®t5 ®»ci| 

««T9i ®r®®r®i ®f® I c®®®i ®t®t ®r®i 

®5t®8l5 '•If® C®^ ..®t®V I »»•• ®t®i ®lt® 
fC®CB Ctf® ®t9» 55, C®? ®®5 ®t®t9 

®ft5« f®| ®tat® 55, ?W5 C5ffe ^t®, C®®® ®t®- 
ft® ®1, *(f® !®l®.1551^51 wl’l® J 4115 
®1®1 ®t5C® cn® 515 ®5l®rt 4®t5\ ®5tC® 
^lf®51 ®51®® 5^, ®tW^ ,®r55t55<C® 

fJWil 5ll® ««®tl® ®tf®l® 5t5I 5^ I Canton- 
mfiit llSf®w 4®Sl nfsltSltWU® ®tr®51 15 
5^ t fll f50rt, f®! t, ®"1< ^^fsfl® 5151® 
®5515 Hurts lf551 ® 55 ®1 I ®15 C®t® 
«t®tC5 f^® BflBI ®fH®rt®l r®lf®® ®C5 
®t®®t®r f®it?5l isls] Br®i® ®tr®® I • • • !» 
®l®1 4^ ®ai f®r5t®ff H5 Bl®5 ®® ®fil®l5 I 
f® ’►f® 4®® f5®W ®5® ®t?, 4® ®t®9 

®®® 5> ®t? I 5® 5® flC55 5® ®|51 4®- 

®t® ®fe f55®C® ®4|l® ®f55l 5r®51 ®Tf®5tt5, 
®T9® ®*ft®t5 41® ®lai«tC5 55® C®t® ®f5l® 55 
®T? I «tr55l C®5 5151, r®C® ®5, 

4®5C5 ®f®5i ®iri, ®®5®C® lt®fl5 lff5% 
®rt5f®5 ^r®® f®®C®tl® Hits, ®t5t5 451 
®<t«lC55 ®51 ®tf5l®C5® I 4 f» ^1 C®1®t® 
C5f5l® ®t®T5 155 ®tfS5l ®t5, ®f®C»! <*ttl1 5l»5 
515) lit, H5 Hf® ^t® 4l 1^5 C5rt 51^1® 
®5ft5 ®t5t^ C®t® ®f5C®fll 45tC® ®i 5|* 
C®1®T® ®t5t|®« 5f® iTl, if®'®!® ®51 ®C5 1 H® 
C®t®lt® SfilSI <5 ®®®fel .4115 5t®1 ®f55t'5 

®5®H ®l?®t®, ^Tt ®t®l5 ®t® 

.>r 

5 t 5 l I • • • • irt 55155 HlPRlWS 

®«r 5 ®R®t ®f®t 5 t® ftWl® I 'ICS ® 1 ® 4115 
f®® 5555 ^Theosophist ®^5fV 5^51 If 

®lf® ®t® ®r 55 tri I 451 ® 51 »® HftHin 

fPIt® 15 Vrsitfi, l® 5 t« ®®t®®- 5 lft 515 ® 
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^tiaj siT^ I 

^I3)t9 aw ><t «aTa fatta as»ft« i 

aifawi ?w<» wtaaf« a?i ;aTf-^wa 
seji afa i '«ca aaa afa aifa fa<j[a aa au« 
arica !5fai ai^w a«# alai faww 6a^fa 
ftiaatam atfaai ca ’a^ trusieefl a« c^iia aa 
aiaata afaw atfa i ^slata « ^aa aw at- 
caii, ataa »aT<(« al aa aaaa <4 «a Ti^wca 
aaj? faaitai ^aai <a^ara^ ^«a ai^si atfa i 
aca aai afa ai "a^fatai a«a« a*w aiw i 
atata^a fa*ia ^<t«ia faauaa aa aft ai ; 
aa$i ff a afite caa aaa atafft i tt5l aiaaf 
aaatwa fia atai vita's *[«*• ” 

a?c<a ai, 

a^afa aaa: aama t:^ta ?,a aaai< 
wta afaa i aaft caa alaafei fa|fawa a» a< 
£s«i atta 'aaaa atai aaa: faaataia wiaaif 
a aiaaf wtaala faatfaifa afaa i «iaa5l 
atf?ai raaifg, cia?la afii ataa aff'^ca iifa 
c«fa ai I J 5 (cai |■■^1(a faa «• a«.icaa afaa 
•tfaa iffaa ai, ica sn cii, t»a ita at- 
afi I afDtafa lata tpi afaai <Sf»i at an faa 
fai <aaa cafacafa cat%ai cati cati afaata 
a» a’taw ca^fia Itw i • • • • 

v* 

atai ’itaata aiaiwa faafe al^ai ca aaa aai 
caafca awa awa afaa f*awaa afa, aa 
catifta cat aa 6a cat afia atatt«^a i ataa 
1 [fa 'Stata fataaatawci aiatc^caaFi atii a 
atltf faata 4*i ata itia caa aca aft i att 
atifa aw fP a>«Tca aati<|a 
catatf faat aa? t'ln, arii.r jfaa ca 
i» aaa fafaata a«ara fa ata, atcat 

ataa atf^ai • • v* * aitfaltfa 

3<a«ff ain?^ art, am •at(f fa^ 


ataiTfaa aaafa afaitti i ata awtacaa aw 
caa aaca taa ca% ata ^'gft, <«t ata ^ai 
afaaiaj i atia ai 6 c« «w» wifi, atafia 
honest labour aw I f'aai afaaw taa ataftih 
wa wa afaa? 'jfa ai •aaata i^awta, 
a-tata caitacaintaua csiatca •lattwrt 
afa atiafca catatw cats atw aiaitai facw 
ata atatt'B aitf^ waafa wta aaftca atal 
fflf* 6 «'»fta Jia fj* anr, ^aatfa aa ait i aii- 
fafa ait "1, asiai caa cwfa afaaifa, ca faaii 
aft^w I afa atau« nfaca ati, 

wfta 1,1 afift ajttf I ca aift«t aiat® 'B«.ai«r 
atacaa caai afaa i ^aaai wtaacta caai^«*aa 
waatwa ataifa atw caa atw« ai at i 
las ^laatwfa cafa wtai caai w{aai aca wta 
atai faj ^faa •, afa aaa c’aia aiaai ai aa i 

V> 

aca «fiaai aa ca <aata 'Bfaj^ia « at ca 
tjn^wtsiaif 'Biaatcatsatc® raaifsatw afaa, 
cacta «taai aaca faf»5« eta i <aaia 
f* atca ? 'Slat atcaw ^na ’jfa^a aift 
acaaf'8 a^ i ca c^ta aaca ata service and 
self sacrifice « pft, atca afaifti fa ^ a»ta 
a’taiai caai afawa « «ta scrvicct aa, 

'ofatfl 19 a»^? self sacrifice if.ai ata I , 

iwaafaa acai aifa «fa at wfca i wtata 
• ■ #■ 

Century Dictionary I 

atai ‘'atarcaa' caata aiafat wfacw itfaa i 
ti lfas\9 at«iafca itifeaatca ca aaa notes (?)' 
acaa af«ai wifiatfatata, ca^ wfiawfcai 
\aaai ifti afa* caa a^aati watca ewfata 
aiaiwa >aa^ wtaja atw'' a at«i aai lit 
♦ ^ 

ataiata cafa aawafaa fa aw wfti i wtata 
caa la Wi atcwcl' cataia aaawca 4a|J 
wtwa aita i waaai, ifaca aa aaca bwaicinj 



Jlfusis?— «t», I 




points cif»irtc« I 'iT’fta "f?!? »w 

♦ttf'jc^fe s»i I ^*t*rf‘*‘t •rtii- 

««ii^i si^t’Fa »tt c^fita 
^twlw I 

C'SMH— 

-SI? 5ar):i'»ni i , 


1 

«cfl ^t*t.'( c«t»ii 

*ll’t*l»tHl ! 

>119 iffli '(ttn 
^f9»l I 


’1t’t»!-'^t91 - 

C9Ffil^ 

tR f 

'S? l,'9t C’tl 'Btivst 
C>1C9$ cm 4H»I5I fife® 

'ec9 'im ^19 c’nm 
mi5 atfai firm— 
c«fti|$ f'Bfir 
mtC65^ 'mfwi I 
f^« 95W9 ’ll?! 

5T^t5 CH C’tl caiB? 9191, 

9i[l9 f9i 9?C« ’1tC9— 

C9 (9 mm »il I 

?1?I i 
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speech delivered by Mr. P. /. Harto^, C L E,, M. A., B. Sc. Vice- 
Chancellor Dacca University at an evening party held under the 
auspices oj the Sahitya Samaj at (he garden house of 
Babu Jffarendra Narayan Roy Chowdhury on 
January yth, J()2J. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you on behalf of my wife and myself for your very kind welcome 
to^ay. Speaking in this place I remember very well the hospitality shown me 
here on my hrst arrival In Dacca with my colleagues of the Calcutta University 
Cpmihhsion an example of that admirable hospitality which we find in India, 
from Indian and European hosts alike, and which leaves in us an unforgettable 
memory. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when I left Dacca after my second visit in 1918 , I 
never thought that I should return. Both on my first and second ^visits I hSd 
spent great deal of time and thought with my colleagues 4o the project for the 
foundation of a University of Dacca which was initiated quite apart from the 
plans of the Commission many years before. And when a year ago in Marclt&l 
think it was the Government of India invited me to accept the Vice-Chancellor 
shijp of the University of Dacca and to put to the test my own ideaa and those of 
my colleagues 1 felt both temptation and reluctance. Temptation, because 1 felt 
then, as I feel now, that there is a very great opportunity in Dacca of doifig 
something which will be an example t(^ the whole of India and .perhaps^ to the 
wider world : reluctance, because of the strength of the tics to my old University 
to which I had given many years of work and because ^ felt it hard, and I am 
sure you will understand that I felt it hard, to leave friends at home ; my immediate 
family 1 have brought with me to enjoy the* charm of your hospitality. Well, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I fully realize that there has been long delay since the 
scheme for the Dacca University was originally drawn up, that misunderstandings 
have arisen, not unnaturally arisen, in the interval. You want to know whether 
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anythinj; really is p:otng to happen after all and, still more if anything is 
happening. I can assure you that there is no mystery in the proceedings that 
have occurred durinj» tlie last iftnonths. Mr. Stapleton was appointed as Special 
Officer by the Government of Bengal to assist in drawing up the details of the 
scheme, and in preparing a way for the new Vioe-Clflncellor whose duty it is “to 
l)ring the University Into being*’; these are the very words of the iTniversity Act 
I should like to acknowledge at once the great debt thaf^ owe to Mr. Stapleton. 
He has not only worked arlmirably from the administrative point of view but I 
havfe found in him a man who is in sympathy with myself in regard to the ideas 
which were set forth by the Committee presided over by Sir Robert Nathan and 
by the Calcutta University Commisson. is a man whose interests outside his 

administrative work are in the history and theSiationality of Bengal ; there may be 
some here who do not know that he is an accomplished Scholar and authority 6n 
the antiquities of Eastern Bengal. I therefore hope, that if there is any misunder-* 
standing in regard to what he has done, that there may be an end of that. I can 
.assure you that he wishes, as I wish, to help to found in thisi historic city a 
University that shall be worthy of its history ai)d of its future, 
a University which will not be a Western University only„or an Eastern tThlver^i-*^ 
ty only, but like other Universities shall unite in itself rhany cultures and that in 
that University therji should be counted, amongst the foremost aims, the 
tultivation of the great traditions of Hinduism and of Muhammadan traditions 
v^bicli som^f of you are apt to think that those who come from the West are likely 
undervalue, mainly because of a very foolish sentence written by a very clever 
man, Macaulay. Even the greatest of men make mistakes. 

IT Ladies and Gentlemen, most of you know the history of this University 
perhaps better than myself. You knW that it was founded as a result of a 
dcputati'.n of Muhammadan gentlemen to Lord Hardingc when the rc-partition 
iof Bengal took place. One of the main objects of its foundation was to bring 
fbrward the backward Muhammadan Communit)’ In Bengal there arc about 
52 poi cent of Muhammadans ; ii\^the Uii||fcrsity institutions* of Bengal there are 
only abt)Ut 10 per cent of Mubammadaii students. That is not a satisfactory state 
of things from tlie pgiili of vif \v,pf education. We shall in Dacca do our best to 
attract more Muhammadan students to take up University education and to train 
up members of the Community to take an adequate part in the politics aud in the 
statesmanship of Bengal, But Lord Hardinge was emphatic on One point. This 
is not to be a Muhammadan University ; it is not toj^e a Hindu University : and 
Lord Hardinge said it is to be open to all; and it is in that ^ spirit that the « 
University of Dacca will be conducted, so long as I have a ahare in its destinies. 
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Now to come to smaller details. What are we actually doing at the present 
time ? Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, on the very first*^ day of my arftval — I 
arrived in Calcutta on December ist. 1 had two conferences in Calcutta with 
regard to students who have begun their course and who might be prevented from 
taking Ihe ordinary examinations which they woiilil have taken if the University 
of Dacca had ndt come into being. Wc had to solve certain technical difficulties 
into which I need not gbn The Maharaja of Hiirdwan — tlie Member for Kdu- 
cation,— Mr. Horncll and I met the Vice-Chancellor ot Calcutta, Sir Dr. Nilratan 
Sircar, and Sir Asutosh Mukerjee and they assured us that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity would do everything to assist ns in the transitional .stage. I think the 
students of the University of Dacca need have no anxisly on that score. One 
great^are of the new'University will be that its institution does not inflict any 
hardship, intentionally or unintetionally, on those who have already begun their 
course in the two* Colleges. After a brief stay in Calcutta I came down to Dacca 
to become acquainted on the spot with the arrangemcuits and plans for new 
buildings and with tlie teaching institutions as they exist at the f)rcsent day. 
During my stay we arranged for the first meeting of ihe Advisory ('oinmittce of 
thaNew,XJri 1 versity,' provided for under the Dacca Univeisity Act to advise by 
His Excellency the Governor as Chancellor of the University in regard to the 
first appointments to the teaching staff. Only two members of the Committee 
are named ex-officio in ihe Bill — the Vice-Chancellor of the University and tiie 
Director of Public Instruction. To those two members Lord Konaldshay ha.s 
added two others— the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and the 
Hon*ble Sir Syed Shamsul Huda, the President (designate) of the new Legislative 
Council of Bengal. I feel sure that you. will agree with me in thinking that 
he could have addod no more efficient or distinguished members to that Advisory 
Committee. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, the work we have had to 
do is very tiresome. We have at least lOO appointments to consider 
and we have appointments to make in the first instance of I5. or 16 
Professors and 18 to 20 Readers. A number of the appointments were adverlis^^l 
in England ; all were advertised in India. On my arrival in Dacca I read every 
one of the two hundred or three hundred applications whiefi we had received. 
It is on the opinions of the best exprts that we could obtain rn England and in 
Calcutta and myself and on interviews with candidates that the Advisory 
Committee will basic their report to Lord Ronaldshay. I think you niay rest 
assured that every application wW receive the most impartial con-sideration and 
that we shall not overlook the claims of the present members of the Dacca 
College or of the Jagannath College ; the claims of everyone will be considered, 
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But you will understaad that at the present moment I am not in a position to 
give assifrance to any oWr The Committee for which 1 am trying J:o oHtain the 
expert advice >will meet in Calcutta on the lOth instant and 1 think it unlikely 
that it will be able to finish operations on that day : we have to negotiate with 
a certain number (^f candidates and I think it may well be the end of January 
Ix^fore the Committee is able to make its final recommendations to His Excellency 
in regard to Chairs and Readerships. We shall th^ proceed to make the 
ne^ssary appointments to the Lectureships and the junior staflf, taking the 
counsel of gentlemen whom we have appointed as Professors. I am sure that 
those here will not be impatient in this matter. Some delay is unavoidable if 
the appointments are to be mide with the necessary care and in such a way as 
will secure for the Dacca University the most competent staff that we could 
possibly secure at the present juncture. Ladies and Gentlemen, the Dacca 
University will in away be placed in a position superior to that of any pre- 
existing University in India. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission the Dacca University Act allo.ws the University 
to deal only with students who have already reached the stag^ of, and who have 
passed, the Intermediate Examinations of other Universities or their equivalent. 
The new University will carry on work only of a really University character. 
But the claims of the students who would have spent their first two years in the 
University on the old system will not be neglected. TIjere is to be se| up at 
Dacca a Board of Secondary and Intermediate education. That Board will have 
under its special care the charge of the students who have hitherto spent their 
fiVst two years in a University. I hope that the setting up of this Hoard will 
both strengthen and widen the scope of Secondary and Intermediate education. 
The senior students of the Jagannath College will be removed to the new building 
now being erected on the Ramna and an extension of the Jagannath College has 
been planned so as, to make it intaan efficient Intermediate College. The Dacca 
College “Intermediate** students have already been removed to a separate building 
uneftr the very efficient care of my frbnd Mr. Bottoraley. There will be other 
changes later: a new building will be erected for the Intermediate students and 
the building now<occupied by them will be devoted to a large Physical laboratory. 

There is the question of women’s education to be considered. I must ask 
you to excuse me if I do not dwqll at length on this point. I fu|ly appreciate its 
great importance but 1 wish to study the position in Dacca further before making 
any statement in regard to it. ^ 

Ladles and Gentlemen, I want now to return to one of the aims. of the 
University, only barely sketched by the University Commission. In my dreams ^ 
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in England I have always seen this University not only a University for the 
Province^ but especially a University for the City, helping tlie City ahd being 
helped by it. Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 lived in the University of Manchester for 
13 years and I wrote a history of that University. It rose from a College founded 
by the liberality of John Owens, who left a legacy of £ loo.QOO whh the stipula- 
tion that his money should be devoted to teaching not to buildings. The money 
for buildings was found by other private donations. The buildings were cstabli^ed 
in the first instance in the very centre of the city, yet after 7 years that College 
was confessed to be a failure. It was proposed to turn it into a Secondary 
School* My own teacher, Sir Henry Roscoe, one of the most distinguished 
of Chemists, had come from a small University where he had been an assistant, 
to take up the Professorship of Chemistry in Owens College and he saw the 
solution of the problem ; he saw that though the College had been built in the 
centre of the city it was isolated from it. He secured the interest of citizens of 
Manchester in the College, He secured large sums of money from them, but 
not only large sums of money — for money is not everything — but he secured their 
living interest and their hearty co-operation ; and from small beginnings, a 
University has grown up in Manchester, smaller than many in size, l>til yielding 
to none in reputation. Well, Ladic.s and Gentlemen, it is that kind of 
co-operation that I look from you. I want you to feel that the University is 
going 40 help your sons to be strong men, men whose individuality will be 
developed to the utmost for their own sake, for the sake of their city and of this 
great country, 

I come to India at a difficult time, but it is not only a difficult time, it is a 
time of hope. India has a great future. She has a great future if her men will 
understand how to work for that future, with the gospel of love and not of 
mistrust, with the belief that they can help to create a great country — a great 
self-reliant country — which shall take its plac^ with other foremost countries 
of the world. It is with that hope that I come to India and to Dacca. I trust 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to give me your confidence and your help. I cannot 
hide from myself that my task is not an easy one. The difficulties of a 
commencement are always great. The strain of the horse as it starts to pull 
the wagon uphill is the greatest strain that it hai to bear. Once the wagon is 
really moving the strain becomes less. In this great task I ask your indulgence 
and, above all, I alk your help and I feel sure that you will give it (cheers). 

After the conclusion of Mr. Hartog's speech the meeting was briefly addressed 
by Mr. R. K. Doss, Bar-at-Law and Babu Sarat Chandra Chakrabarty, M. a. b. l., 
^'Chairman, District Board, Dacca. 
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Mr. K. K D :;ss sHi'd : — I thank Mr. and Mrs. FTartog^ for their presehce 
to-day. VV»- arc all thankful to Mr. Hartog in taking up the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the D.jcca .University** I can assure him that there will be no want of 
co-opciMtioii »jn the part of the people in opening this IJniversity. When the 
Hill was iiiulcr consideration, those who opposed the establishment of the Dacca 
Univei'sit)* did not oppose it wholesale — what they said was this : “ whether it 
woujj^ not V)c more iisefiil to have some institutions like a Medical College, an 
Agricu!tin.il C»»llege, an Knginccring College &c., and then to open the 
Universit) And I voice the unanimous feeling of the Dacca public that if 
Mr .Hartog in Ins term succeeds in giving in the Dacca University these 

institutions or even if he succeeds in making a beginning of these institutions, 
the [jeof^Ie will be immensely grateful. 

Habn Saral Chandra Chakrabarty said : — I fully endorse what my esteemed 
^riend Mr. Doss has said. I am glad that we have been given this opportunity 
to flisciiss tilin gs, I cari as^uire you tint you will get all the help and co-operation 
you want frt»m ns, only if we are rjiven an opp:)rtiinity, if wo • are given to 

undcrst'uid tint such help and such co operation is needed and the time when 
they are needed. You h ave just referred to the Advisory Committee. Let me 
say how we feel in this matter. Wc have nothing to say agaitist the personnel 
of the Committee. *l^ut unfortunately there i.s no one from Dacca on that 

Committee and we feel that these selections are net made by His Excellency 
and we fell ag‘.(rieved that advice has not been given to His Excellency to have 
a i‘epres<jntative of Dacca on that Advisory Committee. This is one of the 

examples of how the people of Dacca feel. Wc hope that you will discuss with 
the people in every p<)ssible way as to what is required and what is beneficial 
and I can assure that you will get ail the support and co-operation of the people 
(if l^acca that you may require. 

Mr. 1*. J. Hart'.vg in reply said Mr. Doss and Mr. Chakra varti, I thank 
you very mvich for your kind words and I thank you all once more on behalf of 
my wife and myself. I am gratdful to\ou for your reception. I feel that I 
should say one word in conclusion of congratulation to the owner of this beautiful 
garden and of thanics to him at same time for receiving us in it. » 
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THE WORLD : ITS PAST AND 
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Ever since man had the power anp 
time to think, the problem of the life 
history of the planet on which he dwells 
has occupied his attention. With but 
few exceptions all primitive races and 
all old time civillsatiomi include within 
their conceptions and speculations, 
theories as to how the earth came to be. 
Nor is this to be wondered at for it 
naturally suggests itself as one of the 
first problems which thinking man 
would try to solve. But between the 
early conceptions of even the highly 
civilized nations and the scientific 
theories of to-day there is a vast gulf. 
the>crossing of which has been accom- 
pHshed, not ^o much by a laborious 
transition, as by a sudden leap. For 
while the Cosmological theories of all 
ancient peoples were indissolubly bound 
up with their i<eHgious conceptions, 
^^modirn theories of the history of the 
tRiiveiM are j^sed purely and simply 
upon observation and experiment. To 


the ancients the world as it existed 
was suddenly created at the call of a 
deity or deities — to the modern mind, 
the present state of the world is the 
result of evolution and devolution from 
a state formerly vastly different from 
its present one. With regard to the 
ultimate origin of the universe modern 
science is silent, It neither affirms nor 
contradicts theories as to primal causes. 

The leap across the gulf between 
ancient and modern theories was 
taken when men began to ba.se tlieir 
ideas purely and simply upon observed 
phenomena and laws, and to divorce 
theology from its interesting, if not 
conspicuously harmonious, partnership 
with natural philo.sophy. This does 
not mean that early conceptions were 
fllogical and incompatible with the then 
observed and known (acts. Many of 
them were, in their age, rational ; and 
almost all of them were undeniably 
beautiful. Moreover the many ideas 
that have at different times by different 
peoples been expressed in order to 
account for tbe existence of the world, 
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possess many common concepts. Many 
of them imagined that before there 
was land, air, sky and human-life, water 
filled the universe. Water was the 
primordial substance and from this our 
planet was in different ways created. 
” Whence sprang this world, who can 
e*cr the truth disclose.” Had science 
no reasons for asserting that the world 
was once vastly different from what it 
is now — had astronomical and physical 
sciences not discovered that there are 
worlds very similar and yet differing 
in certain remarkable ways from our 
own — had the process o( the birth, 
growth ^nd destruction of worlds not 
been revealed by the skill and laborious 
research of modern scientists — it is 
probable that science would have left 
the problem to its philosophical and 
theological scholars. 

But because, by the application of 
laws believed to be universally true, 
the scientist was led to the conclusion 
that the world in past days was 
extremely hot, and indeed in a molten 
condition, he began to try and account 
for the changes that have taken and are 
taking place. 

What are the reasons which lead him 
to such conchisipnsP It is a matter of 
common experience that during the 
day-time the sun heats up the portion 
of the earth upon which it falls, often 
to a considerable temperature. At night- 
time, however, when the sun has sunk 
beneath the horizon the earth begins 
to radiate out its into space. This 
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radiated heat oht^ it has left the earth 
never returns, it pursues its way 
through limitless space until intercepted 
by ‘some other planet or star. We 
therefore have a process of heating 
up and cooling down ; but when we 
measure, in the most accurate manner 
possible, the amount of heat radiated 
out into space at night-time, we find 
that it exceeds the ambunt received 
from the sun during the day time. The 
excess is not much but it is far beyond 
the limits of errors of experiment, and 
we are therefore led to the conclusion 
that the earth Is slowly losing some of 
its own heat. Unless therefore the earth 
has some inexhaustible source of heat 
supply, we are led to the inevitable 
conclusion that the earth must gradu- 
ally get colder and has in fact been 
cooling down since its creation. No 
such thing as an inexhaustible supply 
of energy is known in the scientific 
world, indeed the creation of heat or 
energy out of nothing is a direct 
contradiction of the most fundamental 
law of science, namely^that energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed.* 
Recent discoveries of Radio-active 
substances point to the available energy 
supply of the earth beltig far |[reater 
than has hitherto been sup^s^, Init 
it is not inexhaustible ; and if ^ring 
every year of its existence the^^iarth ' 
radiates and loses a certain amounHoC 
heat we are driven to the concUisibi# 

't*. 

*Sc» note at end. 
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that once it wars a hot mass. Indeed 
we can calculate how long ago was the 
period when, instead of being a solid 
crusted sphere, oUr earth was a molten 
mass ot fiery liquid. But there are 
other indications that once our world 
was otherwise. For while the surface 
of the earth is reasonably cold and 
habitable we know that the inside of 
the earth is hot. 

Volcanic eruptions with th:ir out- 
pourings of molten lava reveal a state of 
affairs, not very many miles below the 
surface of the earth, not much different 
from that of our fiery blazing noon-day 
sun. As we descend into mines the 
temperature gradually rises and the 
sources from which we derive our know- 
ledge of the under surface of our earth 
such as hot springs geysers, etc., point 
to the Tact that underneath the solid 
crust there is a sea of molten matter 
of extremely high temperature. The 
centre of the earth may be solid, for 
the extremely high pressure, caused by 
the contraction of the earth on cooling, 
may prevent liquefaction in spile of 
the enormous temperature. 

* Now this i.s precisely the state of 
affairs that would result from the cooling 
of a rotating mass of molten matter. 
First the outer part would cool and 
solidify. This solid crust would protect 
the cbnTral portions from great loss of 
htliatif but gradually the solid crust 
\^<ful^*lhicken, and ultimately we should 
expect that the tumultuous seas of 
molten matter would be for ev^r Wftpt 


confined within the bowels of the earth. 
This stage has in'kt been reached. We 
still have volcanic eruptions, but as time 
goes on they will gradually become 
rarer and rarer and ultimately disap- 
pear. In days gone by volcanic action 
was far more frequent than now and 
lava streams are funui in countries at 
present completely free from volcanic 
eruptions. 

Moreover the actual shape of the 
earth testifies to its once molten state. 
It is not a sphere, but an oblate 
spheroid — , that is, a sphere flattened 
at the poles and bulging out rouiul the 
equ«ator. Now a rotating mass of liquid 
lakes exactly this shape, sf) that itj’s 
natural to suppose, that its present 
shape is due to the fact that in former 
times it rotated as now — (irobably a 
little faster — and that it .solidified from 
a molten state vvliile so rotating. Hut 
it is not only the science of physics that 
indicates a former molten condition 
of the earth. Geological and biological 
studies likewise show that the earth 
reached its present state by a slow 
evolution from an intensely hot world, 
[n countries now temperate or arctic, 
traces of former tropical climate.s are 
found. From tl^e rates of deposition.s 
of certain rrjcks — frturi the depth.s of 
river beds and channels and in other 
ways it is possible indeed to calculate 
the probable age of the earth, and the 
fact that this age rtfiis into the hundreds 
of millions of years in no wise makes 
less improbable the conclu.sions reached, 
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The earliest found fossils are those of 
tree ferns — ferns similar to those now 
found in tropical climatesr-but in 
former times they showed no predilec- 
tion for equatorial regions. They are 
discovered in polar regions and temper- 
ate zones, and the most striking fact 
about them is that they show no annual 
rings of growth such as are found upon 
modern specimiPs Tins means, of 
course, that in all probability there 
were no seasons in those days, and, if 
we can trust our deductions at all, 
probably no day and night as we at 
picsent know them. For with a world 
vastly hotter than our own but still cool 
enough for water to have condensed 
and formed the seas, evaporation would 
take place at such a prodigious rate, 
tHktoCir planet must have been wrapped 
in a perpetual mist A mist, thick and 
impenetrable, shutting out from the 
earth almost completely the light and 
heat to which we now owe our seasons 
and day and night recurrences. That 
the earliest vegetation forms were of 
the fern variety supports this conclusion, 
for ferns as we know dislike bright 
sunlight and flourish in shady sheltered, 
moist places. In former days, too, 
aiiunal life was not as it is now, for 
many skeletons of Mammoth beasts 
have been unearthed. Mammoths that 
dwarf our largest known forms of life, 
and must have made^this'^prld a very 
much less safe place to live in than at 
the present tim^ All our evidence 
points to the same conclusion. At one 


time this world, which most t>f us 
consider a pleasant place, was much 
hotter than now — probably it was a 
seething mass of molten matter surround- 
ed by a curtain of vapours, through 
which sunliglit and heat could hardly 
penetrate. Then, there wore no trees or 
seas, no hills, valleys* or mountains, 
nothing but a globular rotating mass 
So far we have worked backwards ; 
as yet the evidence we have used, we 
have gathered by investigations of our 
own world ; but immediately we call 
in the aid of astronomy and astrono- 
mical physics our convictions as to the 
earth’s past condition and origin become 
.strengthened. For convenience we will 
divide the universe into two parts — the 
Stellar System and our own Planetary 
System. * 

The former consists of the inconceiv- 
ably large stars, seen and unseen,., some 
of which glitter like diamonds in the 
constellations of the heavens. They are 
remote from our earth, — remote almost 
beyond comprehension,— and have little 
influence upon the progress and life of 
our planet, * 

The latter however, is oiSr own family, 
Revolving round the siin in elliptical 
orbits are the eight planets Mercury, 
Venus, The Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Besides these 
planets there are other smaller ones-—' 
notably Between Mars and Jupltc^'— » 
which likewise circle the Sun, The first 
foff^amed planets are called the terres- 
triA planets- and the last named four 
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the major planets. That heavenly 
bodies should revolve round a central 
body Is not strange — it Is merely an 
Inevitable result of the ever present 
attraction which, providing two bodies 
come close enough to each other, 
prevents their ever going apart. Hut 
when we co^ftte to consider in detail 
the movements and structure uf the 
planets, we are c<jmpelled to conclude 
that the different members of the Sun 
system are much more intimately 
connected than by the fact that they 
yield to the attraction of the same sun. 
All of them revolve round in the same 
direction, an anti-clockwise one — more- 
over this direction is the same as the 
direction of rotation of almost all the 
planets upon their axes. Now were the 
planets mere passing visitors drawn 
within the region of the sun’s influence 
and compelled to abide there as one of 
his family, there is no reason why they 
should revolve round the sun in any one 
direction more than in another. More- 
over the paths of all the planets lie in 
very approximately the same plane 
called the ecliptic. The chance that such 
a state of affairs could have happened 
by the collection of an unrelated system 
of worlds drawn Into revolution round 
I the sun from the outside universe is so 
small, as to make It almost certain, that 
the genesis of all these planets was 
similar. But the correllated properties 
do not cease here. 

As we pass outwards /rom the n€|irest 
planet Mercury to the outermosi one 


Neptune, we find a gradual increase In 

* 

the angle which the a.xes of rotation 
of the planet makes with the perpendi- 
cular to its plane of revolution. Mercury 
Venus The Earth and Mars revolve 
counter-clockwise upon an axis making 
almost a right angle with the plane of 
their path of revolution round the sun. 
Jupiter s|)iMs round in the same direc- 
tion but its axis makes an angle of 3'*’ 
with the pLMpendicular, .Saturn’s axis is 
24'^' out of thft perpendicular, Uranu-s’s 
98*^ while Neptune’s is 145 ' showing 
that it lias turned over almost com- 
plelcU' and is spinning round almost in 
a clockwise direction. Hut this, as well 
as other facts, becomes far more astonish- 
ing and significant when we consider 
not merely the planetary system as a 
whole, but each individual planet’s 
family, Jupiter has eight satellites 
which revolve around it — Saturn has 
nine — Mars has two, — the Karth one — 
Uranus four and Neptune one. The 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn and 
indeed of all the planets show exactly 
the same progression of the angle of tilt 
as do the planets themselves. Moreover 
with the exception of the outermost 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn alb rotate 
around their primary planet in the 
same direction as does their planet 
round its sun, that is counter-clockwise. 

Again, just as all the planets revolve 
in approximate^ one plane called the 
ecliptic, and deviation from absolute 
^nlplanor motiqn Is jgn^ost noticeable In 
Hhe case of the outermost planets, so 
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with the satellites. All the near satellites of revolution coincic^s with their period 
revolve in an equatorial plane and in of axial rotation. This also obtafhs in 
the case of the outermost ones the the case of Venus and Hercules and 
deviation increases with the distance as we shall see later will ultimately 
away from the parent-planet. Again, probably obtain in the case of all the 
all the satellites turn the same face eter- planets 
nally towards their planet. Their period 

Buf perhaps the most striking uniformity of all is the similarity, which exists 
between the graphs showing the variation of the mass with distarce from the 
cental attracting body in the case of the planatary system and each planet’s 
satellete system. 

The following table shows some of the characteristics of the planets. 



* Coincident with their periods of rotation roqnd the sun. Day*— hours'— minutes. 
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At first: sight it seems that their is little order in the variation of the mass with 
the distance from the sun. But if we look carefully we see that the masses if 
plotted against the distance give a curve shaped as follows. 



Distance 


The graph is not drawn to scale but 
it illustrates the progression. If, now, 
we draw the graph showing the rela- 
tionship existing between the masses of 
the'’ satellites and their distances from 
their governing planets we get curves 
exactly similar in shape. In other words 
the fiiasses of the satellites vary in 
exactly thb same way as the masses 
of the planets with their distances from 
the sun. 

The table further shows that the Outer 
planets are less dense than the inner 


ones, and this is exactly what we should 
expect upon the modern theories of the 
genesis of the planetary system. 

The last column shows the period of 
the planets upon their axes, and it yrill 
be at once .seen that, in general^ the 
the times of i*f)tation decrease as we 
proceed further from the sun. A brief 
study of the effect of grevitational 
attraction will show’us why this should 
be so and will lead us to a remarkable 
conclusion. 
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Space, then the smallest body will cool 
down most quickly and the largest one 
the most slowly. Astronomical physics 
shows that Jupiter the largest planet 
is still a mass of vapour with possiblj^ 
a denser molten core. Saturn, next in' 
size, is likewise a fiery furnace. Uranus 
and Neptune far away and not so 
amenable to investigation, cannot be 
examined with the same accuracy but 
it is known that their temperatures are 
high. The earth much smaller than any 
of the aforementioned planets at 
what we call a reasonable temperature, 
while Venhs only a little smaller than 
the earth is in the peculiar state of 
having the two halves of itself In vastly 
different states trom each^other. The 
side that -’Taces th (5 sun perpetually is 
baked and hot while the half that 
dwcljs in eternal darknc.ss is cold and 
frozen. Mars, only about one tenth of 
the earth in mass, lias already ^ecome 
cold and icy. Thus we see that the 
present temperatures of the planets are 
exactly what they would be had the 
planets all been created at the same 
time from the same mass of vapour. 
A further characteristic, suggestive of, 
t*ip same origin, is^ observed. An 
atinospbere of gases surrounds a planet 
and is prevented ^jom leaving it by the 
attraction of the planet itself. If the 
individual molecules could move with 
jL sufficient velocity they would be 
enabled to escape from the^ plandt^i 
altogether. Thus it is well known that 
if a body were thrown upwards with a 


velocity of 69 miles per secorlfd it would 
never return to the earth. Its velocity 
would ^enable it to travel so far from 
the earth, that the pull of the earth, 
which varies inversely as the square 
of the distance away, would be insuffi- 
cjj^nt to make it return. This velocity 
h at present beyond the limits of 
mechanical projection, but it is not 
greater than the velocity with which 
some Of the molecules of the atmosphere 
move,^ about. The molecules of the 
uppe^^cStrata of the air, which after 
collision with other molecules start 
moving directly away from the earth, 
will therefore journey out into space 
never to return to the planet they once 
graced. We arrive at the conclusion 
therefore, that our atmosphere i$J slowly 
losing some of its molecules — becoming 
rarer and rarer and wilk^probably one 
day disappear. If such is the "case we 
should expect the smaller planets, where 
the control of gravitational attraction 
exercised upon the q|tmosj>here is 
considerably less, we should expect 
these planets either to. have a much 
more rarefied atmosphere than ours or 
to have none at all. With Mercury such 
is the case. Venus — but little less than 
the earth exercises a gravitational pull 
not much less than our own, *82 to be 
exact, and she^stiit prtlerves her atmos- 
phere. Mercury where gravity is only 
'43 of what it is here, and Mars where 
it is 38 have littfe if any atmosphere. 
Moreover the moon and all the satellites 
of the different planets being small in 
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size have likewise shed their atmos- 
pheres, Thus we see again th«'it the 
present day state of the planets is 
exactly what^ would be expected if we 
presume them to have been created at 
the same time. 

All our arguments point to the same 
conclusion, namely that all the planets . 
had a common origin, and that their 
quondam state was one of excessively 
high temperature characteristic of 
vapourised matter. In whatever way 
the planets were formed — after forma- 
tion they gave birth in a similar manner 
to their own satellite systems. This is 
a startling conclusion, but it is still 
further suppprted by the fact that we 
have evidence which shows that celestial 
events occur which would give rise to 
a whirling mass of vapour from which 
planetary systems could be formed. 
Suppose we have a whirling mass of 
vapour rotating with enormous velocity 
and gradually cooling. As it cools 
strains are set up *and it rotates faster 
and faster until it bulges out consider- 
ably at the equator and sheds a ring of 
matter. This ring contracts into a 
globular mass and continues its rotation 
round its parent, at the same time 
revolving round its own axis. Further,, 
contraction causes a further shedding 
of a ring and birth of a planet and this 
continues until a number of planets have 
been formed. All these planets will 
revolve round the parent in the same 
direction and their initial temperature 
and states will be approximately the 


same. The less dense materials nf which 
the vapour is composed will be on the 
outside of the whirling mass and will 
be jibed off from the parent first. 
Kach planet may likewise give hirth tt) 
its own family of satellites, and the 
relations between the satellites and the 
planejts will be exactly the same as 
between the planets and the sun frmii 
which they were born. This is hypo- 
thet ical but tliat it is alsc.> a possible 
method of formation has been shown by 
an exceedingly ingenimis experiment 
carried f>nt by a notch .schnitist. A 
globular mass of r>il was suspended in 
a solution of spirits of wine of exactly 
the same density as the oil. By a 
skilful contrivance the! oil was made to 
rotate around a vertical axis, Before 
rotation it.s shape was spherical. As 
its speed of rotation increased it gradu- 
ally became more and more spheroidal, 
until after bulging considerably round 
its equator a ring df oil was split off. 
This ring gradually Coalescerl into a 
globule. On further increasing the 
speed another ring was shed and another 
globule forrncfl. A witnes.s of the 
experiment on seeing the shedding of 
the rings exclaimed so might the worlds 
have been made. We therefrire see 
that if a mass of vap»jur were rotating 
and its speed were increased it would 
shed parts of itself which vv-iild become 
its planets. The argnin^init is not 
vitiated if instead of vafiour we postulate 
a mass of small separated pieces of 
matter each rotating with great speed 
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and kept within the group of masses 
by gravitational attraction. So far we 
have merely suggested whaj could jgfVe 
rise to the birth of a planetary system, 
but when we begin to examine the 
heavens carefully, we find there pheno- 
mena which suggest this very mode of 
world formation. Besides the stars and 
planets which adorn the heavens, there 
are many other forms of matter revealed 
to the telescope*.. Even a small telescope 
will show what are called nebuloe, or 
bright patches of the heavens, from which 
diffused light is emitted suggestive of 
luminous gas or vapour. These nebuloe. 
are vast beyond one’s comprehension, 
being many millions of miles in breadth 
and length, and the latest spectroscopic 
research shows them to be probably *of 
two classes. Some of them are probably 
still in a vapourous condition, while 
others consist of a gaseous atmosphere 
iri^which swarm myriads of meteorites, 
or small pieces of matter. The velocity 
with which thes^ meteorites move is 
probably at least thirty miles a second 
and as colliribns frequently occur, 
sufficient light is generated to account » 
for the luminosity of the nehulce* But 
th& mr^at interesting paft of the nebulce 
is thSJr shape. They are almost 
invariably spiral shaped. As they are 
seen in many different planes this is 
4 )Ot at first obvious, but careful investi- 
gation shows that the shapes of almost 
all the known nebuloe are spirals seen 
either full face, end on, or in a plane 
mid*way between these positions. 


This immediately iraggests that the 
spirals are rotating, otherwise the spiral 
form would be merely st transitional 
shape, unstable and impossible of conti- 
nuance. Experimental observations 
verify their motion as a rotational one, 
and we thus see that we have existing 
in the heavens the very nuclei from 
which planeta^ry systems could be 
formed. As the speed of rotation in- 
creases owing to contraction consequent 
upon cooling, the outer parts of the 
cuticte^ will be shed off first — will 
iagglomerate into rotating masses : — and 
will, .by gravitational attraction, pursue 
an orbital motion round the centre of 
the body which gave them birth. But 
the wonders and information revealed 
by ttibdern telescopes do not cease here. 
It is a well kndwn fact that, as well as 
the countless bright stars that adorn 
the heavens, there are numbers of dark 
ones invisible to the . telescope and 
only revealed when crossing the path 
or contairied in ti^sy^stem of some bright 
star. That such iltars should "lexist we 
should surmise from theory, for the 
temperature conditions of the stars are 
very different some are extremely hot, 
others cooler, and immediately a star 
cools down by radiation to such an 
extent that i]t ceases to emit light, it 
of course 4>ecomes invisible. There are 
at Itgast as many, probably more dark 
stars than light ones. From time to 
time new stars ^r nova as they are 
called suddenly blaze out in the heavens. 
The light they emit— the rate of increase 
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and decrease of tlieir luminosity and 
their whole observed life-history reveal 
their genesis. - They are dark stars ; 
unseen, unnoticed, that suddenly become 
luminous either by collision with 
another dark star or by passing through 
an enormous stellar atmosphere. In 
the first case, the energy generated by 
the impact^of two masses moving with a 
relative velocity of at least forty miles 
per second, would be sufficient to change 
the whole of both masses to a condition 
of luminous vapour. In- the second 
case, the friction encountered by a body 
moving at tjie rate of twenty or thirty 
miles per second through a gaseous 
atmosphere would melt and vaporise the 
outside at least of any mass. Probably' 
both classes of nova do occur, ,but that 
the catastrophical genesis, is the most 
common we are certain, because the 
aftermath of««the collision is exactly' 
what theory tells us should occur. 

The„ most probable form of any 
chlince collision is not a direct one of 
centre^ to ceMre but a sheering one of 
partial impact, In this case, the result 
of a collision would be to melt, vaporise 
and tear off the parts of the two bodies 
that actually collide and to form a 
third body composed of the two shorn 
vaporised parts. The collision would 
give an enormous rotational velocity to 
the mass of vapour, and the two bpdies 
whose velocity has only been partially 
destroyed by the collision would pursue 
their way out into space, but before 
leaving would pull out the part of the 


vapour mass nearest to them into 
a cuticle. 

TJ^ius two cuticles would be formed 
each attached to a central portion the 
points of attachment being at the 
opposite extremes of a diameter. Such 
is the case in the observed spiral nebula 
It is not necessary ht>wevef an 

actual physical collision take place. If 
two bodies approach one another suffi- 
ciently near, the gravitational tidal pull 
upon one coiiltl be sufficiently great to 
create a specially formed body-, whose 
temperature would be raised by the 
shearing friction of the deformation. 
The former method of actual catastro* 
pliical collision seems to be the one 
which would be most likely to give 
rise to a spiral nebula, and these 
collisions are by no means infrequent. 
Every new star that has suddenly 
blazed forth in the heavens — and one 
at least outshone in brilliance. Sirius 
the brightest permanent star of the 
universe — has been photographed at 
successive stages of its life. The plates 
taken reveal the fact thAt almost inva- 
riably after the collisi6h cuticles or 
•wisp-like tentacles are gradually formed 
at cither side of a diameter of the star. 
The actual nova themselves do not 
retain their brilliant luminosity, for long 
and the cuticles thus, by contrast, 
become more and more evident as it 
develops to its ultimate condition of a 
spiral nebula. Such a collision could of 
course take place between two bright 
stars or betvfeen one dark one and 
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one bright one as well as between two 
dark ones. Were such the case the 
resultant temperatures would be 
enormously higher, and the so 

formed would remain as a brilliant 
object in the heavens. The fa^, that^ 
the appearance of a new star has not 
been a^ompanied by the disappearance 
of a knomi one, shows that so far all 
observed collisions have taken place 
between unchronicled or dark stars. 
Hence we presume that the number of 
dark stars in the universe is vastly in 
excess of the number of bright ones. 
Moreover if we assume that the two 
colliding stars are of different densities 
the resultant spiral nebula, formed by 
their collisioiij, would have one of its 
cuticles composed of substances whose 
average density was very much less 
than that of the other cuticle, One 
cuticle might then give rise to the four 
outer planets and the other to the four 
inper ones. A reference to the table 
given shows that the average density 
of the four outer planets is less than 
one-quarter thgf( of the inner group. 
•While the different densities of the 
planets in each group can probably be ^ 
accounted for by differences of tempera- 
ture, and the fact that the outermost 
ones were shed off from the extreme 
or less dehse portion of the cuticle, the 
great difference biUtween the average 
density of the inner and outer grodps 
cannot be so accounted for. Another 
theory postulates a stellar collision 
as the genesis of the planetary system, 


but ascribes the existence of the planets 
to causes other thah"^he disintegration 
of a spiral nebula. If each of the 
colliding bodies had a planetary system 
of ils own prior to collision, these 
planets would, after collision, be bound 
within the sphere of influence of the 
new body. If we suppose that each 
colliding body had four planets and 
that the four planets of t^ne body 
became the terrestrial group, while the 
four planets of the other became the 
outer group, we should ultimately have 
a system much likfe our own. ^ The 
reason that this theory was advanced 
was because of the Irregularities which 
exist in the law of order observed in the 
planetary system. These irregularities 
though small are not easily accounted 
for but the abandonment of the shedding 
hypothesis introduces far greater difficult 
tie.< than it removes. The present state » 
of, the planets being su(3i as would 
follow were they all created at appro- 
ximately- the same time, it is exttfcmejy 
diflicult to see how any theory other 
than that of a common^ genesis can 
account for their b^ng.' 

We may thus conclude from our study 
of the heavens that the origin of the 
planetary system was a collision be- 
tween two heavenly bodies. The 
collision may have been an actual one, 
or it may have been merely the ap- 
proach of two bodies so near to each 
other, that gravitational attraction 
distorted and disrupted one of them. 
Probably an actual collision took place. 
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After collision we have the formation of 
the spiral which gradually cools and 
sheds off parts of itself, and the shed-off 
parts, by agglomeration, give rise to the 
planets of our system. This view is 
strongly supported by other phenomena 
that are often observed. 

Everyone has watched with interest 
the rapid transit across the sky of a 
shooting star. Suddenly growing into 
brilliance, it shines for a brief secon<l 
,or two, and then dies ifito oblivion. 
Not always however is it lost in darkness 
for occasionally it reaches the earth 
before extinction proclaiming its arrival 
by a loucj detonation and ultimately 
burying itself in the earth, to be after- 
\vards dug up and placed in a museum. 
For shooting stars are now known to be 
nothing else than meteorites. They 
become visible about lOO miles above 
the earth’s surfece^psually burn them- 
selves out at a height'^of about 15 miles, 
and move with a velocity of from fO to 
40 miles per second. Before reaching 
the atmosphere, they are dark, cold and 
irjyisible. Rushing through the air with 
such an enormous speed, however, the 
firiction they encounter generates suffi- 
cient heat to turn them white hot, and 
ultimately to vapourise them so that 
they disappear. If their volume be big 
enough, and their velocity small enough 
they reach the earth before extinction 
and are known as meteorites. Recently 
a huge one fell into one of the Canadian 
lakes. Formerly these meteorites were 
supposed to be pieces of matter thrown 


up from the earth by volcanic act'on. 
and descending again perhaps hundreds 
of miles away from their point of pro- 
jectifjn. Nrnv their origin is known to 
be other than terrestrial. Their velocity 
is too great to be accounted fi>r by an 
earthly birth, and their manner of 
coming also reveals their probable 
genesi.s. Four classes of small bodies 
inhabit celestial space. Shooting stars — 
mett*orites — meteor streams and comets. 
The first two are identical, while meteor 
streams are disintegrated comets. 
Metet^r streams are showers of shooting 
stars all travelling in the same direction 
and having a common radiant. They 
recur with the periodicity of a comet 
and indeed more than one comet has 
been seen to disintegrate and in its path 
metcror swarms have followed. Comets 
arc members of the solar family, lein- 
n.'iiits of the collision which gave the 
planets birth. That meteors are likewise 
an indicatit)!! of a former catastrophe 
.seems certain. It is a well known fact 
that more meteors are visible at sunrise 
that at sunset. The re^ason is obvious, 
for at sunrise we are on the advancing 
side of the earth whil&at sun.set we are 
1 t>eginniiig to recede. In other words at 
sunrise we are rushing away from it. 
Therefore we get hit oftener in the 
former case than the latter. 

But calculation shows, that if the.se 
.shooting stars were travelling with the 
average velocity of the comets and had 
no particular mreclion, then we ought 
to see at least 5*5 times as many In the 
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early morning as at night. If however 
the shooting stars are revolving around 
the sun in the same direction as our- 
selves, then we ought to see about three 
ftAles as mati^ at dawn as at sunset. We 
actually can see three times as many and 
therefore conclude that meteors like 
our earth, are part of the solar system — 
tiny planets or asteriods if ene tikes to 
call them so. The meteorites themselves 
tell part of their own history. They 
contain the same elements that are most 
commonly found In the earth. When 
found their surface is charred and burnt 
but this is only a recently acquired form, 
and bespeaks the heat generated by 
their passage through the air. Inside 
they are cold, extremely cold. Their 
shape shows that they are not entities, 
but fragments broken off some large 
mass. Their' composition . reveals the 
fact that at the time of tlrtfr formation 
there was no free oxygen or moisture. 
They contain large quantities of 
occluded gas which can be extracted in 
the laboratory. The latter fact reveals 
their origin to have been within some 
extremely hot body under enormous 
pressure — such pressure as could only 
be experienced within the mass of a 
gigantic contracting world. The amount 
df occluded gas suggests that their 
parent was a world many times that 
of the earth, in size and the fact that 
they were split off as solid pieces, 
tells us that the body from which they 
sprang was dark f *< >ur dark star. 
Thus in the meteorites we probably 


see pieces of matter^older, mucl; 
older than the earth — which belonged to 
one of parent bodies which by collision 
gave rise to our planetary system. 

Having now arrived at a probable 
gUfi£^sis of our world it will be interest- 
ing rapidly to scan over its history from 
its birth, and see what will probably 
happen to it in the future. Once 
separated from the nebula it moved off 
into space revolving upon its axis, and 
pursuing an elliptical orbit round the 
central mass It was then a separate 
entity, but it differed little from the 
other newly bo^n planets. It was hot, 
possibly a molten core surrounded 
by fiery vapours. Before long*its speed 
of rotation was such, that it could^no 
longer kaep in close control the rapidly 
moving portions of its outer vapouroil^j 
atmosphere. This portion split off, con- 
tracted to globular fcif^m^and continued 
to rotate on its aads iind revolve around 
the earth. This 4iew body was our 
moon. Then both earth and moon were 
at the same fiery temperatures, T)ut the 
moon being much smaller and having 
proportionately to its mass a muifh, 
greater radiating surface, cooled dowq^ 
more quickly. Tidal action stopped its 
rotation — molecular motion robbed it of 
its atmosphere. Condensation first turned 
all its vapour to water — continued cool- 
ing transformed the water to ice. Possi- 
bly before this could take place all the 
water molecules had escaped into space 
and it may be that not only is there no 
air but possibly no ice also on the moon 
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Meanwhile our earth Is cooling and 
contracting. It is still surrounded by 
vapours of the different substances but 
gradually these condense and solidify, 
and over the molten core of the earth 
there joins a crust This crust would 
at first be flat and symmetrical, or 
approximately so. Occasionally however, 
at first very frequently, violent ebullitions 
of the seething cauldron inside the crust 
break the outer solid part, and the 
Earth’s surface was scarred and defaced 
by flowing lava and volcanic chasms. 
It was still too hot for water vapour to 
have condensed and the earth must have 
been without lakes, seas or rivers. 
Water Vapour would have f armed how- 
ever for the temperature would be low 
enough for the combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen. The earth must have then 
been enshrouded in an impenetrable 
curtain. Day and night did not exist, 
and, the seasons of the year were almost 
unknown. As yet the sun was without 
influence upon the temperature state of 
the planet. For many thousands of 
years the earth was in this condition, 
but slowly, inevitably, it was changing. 
As heat was radiated into space, the 
temperature fell lower and lower, the* 
earth’s crust became thicker and thicker 
and at last the water vapour of the 
atmosphere began to condense. To 
condense only to be evaporated again 
almost immediately, for the surface of 
of the earth upon which it fell would be 
still uncomfortably hot. After a time 
liowever, as the es^rth got still cooler the 


condensed water was allowed to collect 
in depressions in the land. Oceans, seas 
and lakes were formed. Not the oceans 
seas and lakes as we know them now, 
for many forces have been at work to 
alter their shape and positions, but still 
seas of water, that gave the earth a 
semblance to its pre.seiit state. These 
seas, still hot, allowed water to evaporate 
so quickly that, as yet, the sun had not 
penetrated to the surface of the earth. 
Meanwhile — how we know not — life has 
manifested itself upon the earth. Tree 
ferns and kindred plants flourished— 
plants that needed no light, no seasons 
and loved a saturated atmo.sphere of 
moisture. Their fossils are still found 
in all parts of the world. One day, 
however condensation had taken place 
to such an extent, that a gap opened 
out in the canopy that shrouded the 
earth. The sun shone through and 
a fresh era of the earth’s history began. 
Now as the earth’s heat could radiate 
out freely into space without hindrance 
from the vapour shroud, it began to cool 
more quickly. All this time volcanic 
action had been frequent and universal, 
all parts of the earth have been subject 
to it. Hut as the crust got thicker and 
thicker volcanic action became less and 
less frequent and violent, and changes 
in the configuration of the earth became 
less marked. Winds must have existed 
ever since the earth was formed, and 
once water had condensed rain became 
frequent. In fdet early days must have 
been a perpetual rainy season. Hence 
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rivers were formed and chased their 
channels upon the earth’s surfa^'e. 
Earthquakes had probably a later 
origin than volcanoes, but they too 
must have taken a great part in mould- 
ing the earth’s surface. From now 
onwards the factors at work in deline- 
ating the surface of our earth work 
more slowly, but none the less surely. 
Winds — rain - - rivers — tidal action — 
volcanic action and earthquakes, these 
have been constantly at work moulding 
our world, until eventually we arrive at 
our present condition. It has not all 
been plain sailing however. At one 
period the earth got extremely cold — 
the ice age as it was called— but the 
explanation of this is too difficult and 
complex to enter into here. 

The forces at work that have formed 
the earth are still operating — they will 
always operate if any reliance can be 
placed upon scientific laws at all — so 
that just as surely as the past has been 
unlike the present, so will the future 
be vastly different from present day 
conditions. The other planets have 
lived and changed as we have changed, 
and judging from their condition it is 
not difficult to say what the probable 
end of the world will be. 

The first possibility is a second 
collision of our solar sy.stem with some 
other heavenly body, ^ The Sun, taking 
all its planetary family with it, is 
moving through space with, a velocity 
of 1 1 miles a second towards a point 
near the bright star Vega. If, in its 


p^th, it meets with some unknown dark 
star we should have a second catas- 
trophe. But whereas the first gave us 
birth, the second would annihilate us 
as a separate world. However, there 
is no evidence of our being near a dark 
star, so that for forty or fifty years at 
any rate, we may rest assured, that this 
will not happen. The first indication 
of the approach of such a star would 
be strange perturbations in the move- 
ments and behaviour of the outer 
planets. No such perturbations have 
been observed, and fro'm the first 
noticing of such eccentricities at least 
40 years would elapse before the 
stranger could reach our sun. The 
probability t)f this happening is how- 
ever, extremely remote. Ultimately 
such a collision almost certainly will 
happien, but, long before such a 
calamity takes place, the earth v/ill have 
changed to a cold inert, almost change- 
less useless mass. 

The earth will become cold owing to 
two causes. First the sun itself, the 
chief source of our life-giving heat is 
cooling^jdovvn. As the centuries go by 
it will send to us le.ss and less heat, 
until at last the quantity that we receive 
from it “will be practically ^negligible. 
At the same time the earth’s own heat 
will gradually have:^ been lost. All 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes will 
have ceased, and the earth will be a 
solid, moistureless, Hquidless mass. 
Seas will be frozen if they have not 
disappeared, winds will have' ceased, and 
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the earth have been reduced to 
stagnation. All the time this has been 
going on a further change will liave 
been taking place. Our day will 
gradually have lengthened until at last 
it becomes 365 days in length. As we 
circuit the sun wc shall rotate once, and 
this one face of the earth will for ever 
face the sun, while the other faces out 
into eternal night. If this takes place 
before the sun has cooled down, our 
state will be like that of Hercules and 
Mercury. One hemisphere for ever 
open to the sun’s rays will become 
baked and hard — all the sea.s there will 
lose their water by evaporation — aiul 
very shortly all signs of life will <lis* 
appear. On the other hand, the side 
remote from the sun will, quickly cool 
down to a temperature far below freez- 
ing. Seas, lakes and rivers will become 
solid ice, and a situation the reverse of 
pleasant will exist. The enormous 
difference in temperature will give rise 
to winds, compared with wliich the 
recent cyclone in this district was a 
mild, playful, breeze. The hot air over 
the baked portion will rise owing to 
diminished density, while the bitterly* 
cold air from the dark cold hemisphere 
wilt* rush in with incredible speed. 
Thus, there will 6e a circulation of cold 
air from the frozen part of the planet 
along the ground, while in the higher 
regions the hot air of the sun-baked 
portion, will flow to take the place of 
the displaced cold air from the frozen 
part of the world. This hot air will, 


during the preliminary years, be heavily 
laden with moisture evaporated from 
the sea.s, lakes and rivers On reaching 
the cold hemisphere, this moisture will 
fall as rain, .snow or hail, .and be 
deposited to remain for ever as ice. 
Very quickly all the water will be thus 
transferred to the perpetually dark cold 
hemisphere, and we should expect this 
hemisphere to be cooled with ice. 
There art: indications that such was the 
case with Hercules and Venus. Mars 
is rapidly approaching lhal cr>ndilior), 
more slowly but just as surely the earth 
journeys on tt) the same end. 

Hut the earth as a vital, organic, 
changing world has meanwhile been 
dying owing to anotlier cause. 

As pointed out in an earlier portion 
of the paper, owing t(j the fact lhal the 
earth can only retain under its innucncc, 
particles whose velocity is less than 
69 miles per second, we arc gradually 
losing our atmo.spliere. Some molecules 
who.se velocities e.xceed this critical 
velocity will travel out into .space never 
to return, with the inevitable result that 
ultimately our earth will be without air. 
Such a state is hundreds of thousand.s 
of years hence, but that it is a probable 
state is supported by the fact that all 
the satellites are practically devoid of 
atmosphere. Hercules, the smallest 
planet, shows no trace of envelopment 
by a gaseous covering, while Mars 
possesses a very attenuated and thin 
gaseous envelope. 

Thus, provided that no collision 
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ends the career of the earth previously, 
we can foresee a paralysed, cheerless 
wo»Id much akin to Mercury. Day 
and night as alternating periods will 
have ceased — seasons of the year bring- 
ing their annual round of growth and 
decay of life will have also ceased. 
Probably, in place of the sun there 
will exist a dark unseen star, control- 
ling our path and motion, but giving 
us no heat or light. No life-giving 
atmosphere will surround our globe, 
and it will exist, a moving, changeless, 
cheerless planet having lost its former 
beauty and glory. Whether life will 
exist on such a planet, time alone can 
show. Adjustability to environment 
and the inventive genius of man may 
preserve the possibility of life. It may 
be that man will, for a time, be able 
to create his own atmosphere. It may 
be that some method of preventing 
the radiation of heat into space may 
be discovered. Such a possibility seems 
to transgress modern scientific know- 
ledge, but he would be a bold man 
who would limit the possibilities of 
future developments to present known 
laws and theorie.s. Forces at present 
beyond the control of man may one 
day be within his control. But whether 
Itf? will exist then or not, it will not be 
life as we know it. The world will 


have changed — according to present 
conceptions it will have atrophied Into 
an undesirable place of existence, but 
it may be that people in the future will 
look back with compassion upon us,^ 
pitying us because of the high temper- 
ature, the weather changes, the volcanic 
eruptions and earthquake outbreaks. 
That the future alone can show. 

Walter A. Jenkins. 


In the above discussion nothing has been 
said about the heat available from radioactive 
changes. Modern work has shown than certain 
atoms are disintegrating .and setting free 
extremely large quantities of energy, some of 
wht4e)i is in the form of heat. This means that 
part of the heat radiated out into space may 
be the heat being continuously generated by 
radiMctivc changes. The only difference that 
this makes to the above arguments is that it 
makns the cooling down of the earth a much 
slower process. It does not abolish the cooling. 
Indeed it renders abortive the quarrel which 
has existed between physicists and geologists as 
to the age of the earth. For while physical 
calculations placed the maximum limit of the 
period during which the earth has been solid 
at too million years, geological transformations, 
and calculations based thereon demanded a 
much longer period. Neither side was of course 
willing to admit that its calculations were 
erroneous. The slower rate of cooling of the 
earth brings the calculations into line and the 
present estimate of the earth’s age is a maxi- 
mum of ioo million years. 
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NOTE ON THE SPY SYSTEM 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

BY 

Narayana Chandra Banerjf. 

University Lecture in Ancient 
Indian History^ Calcutta. 

According to the evidence of the 
mass of Hindu literary and political 
works the spy system existed in Ancient 
India and it was regarded as a very 
useful political institution by all the 
Hindu Writers on Polity. In their 
opinion the spy was as useful to the 
King or the State, as the intelligence 
department is to the army. Tlie .s|)!es 
were regarded as the ‘*eyes of the king” 
and in some of the works on Polity we 
meet with the epithet “chara-chakshu*’ 
applied to the king (c.p "Bini 5 ’?': 

— chara-chakshur narendra .yat — - 
Kamandaka XII. 30- also Bharabi- 
kiratar — I. 3.). Th3 Nitivakyamrita 
puts it very beautifully and says “Cows 
see by smelling, learned men see with 
(through) the Vedas, kings see by their 
spies, while ordinary or vulgar people 
see with their eyes (*^t45 C^bf: 

*Wf% I *i»r« 

B* The Poet, Magha, says that 
spies are the eyes of king while the 
duta was *his mouth (organ of speech) 

‘‘Btamn *tlf^ i” 

S is’u II, 82). 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindu Literature we find the spy 


system highly extolled and kings are 
called upon to employ spies, to gather 
information about the country, about 
their enemies and about the good or 
bad opinion of their subjects. Thus In 
the Ramayana (see Aranya. XXXI If. 10, 
Laun. XXIX 29 — 21 and in innumer> 
able places) wc find the importance of 
the emplijyment of .spies discussed. In 
almost all the chapters of the Maha- 
bharat dealing with the art of Govern- 
ment and especially in the Kajadharma 
parvan of the Santiparva which is an 
epitome of the political knowledge of 
the Hindus, we find the necessity of 
having these spies impressed upon 
kings, their services to the king enum- 
erated, the method of their employment 
fully expltdned (see Adi — Ch 140 — 
kamkani’ti, Subha. cli. V, chapters of 
the Udyoga, parva. in which Vidura 
explains royal tiuty, — Santi parva— 
Rajadliarina— ch.s. 59, 69, 83, 89, 93, 
86 etc.). In the Manu-sanhita (sec ch. 
IX 256 — 69, 298, 306) in the Dharma 
sastras of Jagnavalkya, Vishnu, Para- 
sara in the Agni, Vayu, Matsya Puranafi 
the Kamandaka Niti sara (.see ch. 
XII) the Sukraniti (I. 335 — 40 II, 188 
ch.) in the Nitivakyamrita and the 
Juktikalpataru, we find the same ideas 
and the same views. 

In the Artha sastra of Kautilya, a 
book composed in the IVth century BC. 
Kautilya explains the importance of the 
spy system and devotes several chapters 
on the selection, employment and the 
work of spies, (see* Kautilya p.p. i8~ 
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26 on the selection and employment of 
spies — lit home and abroad, also p.p. 
208 — 15. on the detection of crimes and 
arrest of criminals by these spies. In 
addition several chapters in connection 
with tlie piittinfj d<jwn of enemies at 
home and the wa^dn^ of war). 

From a careful study of the works 
above quoted and especially the Artha 
sastra where we find a descriplion we 
can ffirm an idea as to the importance 
of the spy system. In the vast monar- 
chies ruled over by despots assisted by 
their minister and courtiers only. 
There? was tlie necessity of havinj^ such 
ati orj^anisation wliich kept them 
c»>yst.iiitly informed abcuit the opinions 
and <h)in^'s of their subjects, of the 
conduct of their own ollficials who were 
ever ready to throw off the royal y(»ke 
or to find opportunities of plundering 
the poor subjects, or to* betray their 
country’s interest t(j some rival princes. 
Thus their own interests taught " 
these princes to put tht?ir trust neither 
in their officials, servants nor in their 
subject.s. To ensure their own safety, 
to save themselves frt>m the hands of 
the assassin, to guard their throne, tef 
preserve the rights of their progeny 
they had recourse to a policy 
universal suspicion and mistrust 
Grounds for suspicion lurked every- 
where — no part of their realm from 
the inner apartments of the harem, 
the private dining hall — the secret 
consultation hall — to the open durbar 
and assembly hall or the place of 


tournament or military gathering — 
appeared in their eyes to be free from 
the activities of the secret or open 
enemy, ready to snatch opportunities 
to put an end to their existence or to 
their prosperity. Similarly all classes 
of people appeared to them to be the 
object of suspicion neither the priest 
nor the minister — nor the queens nor 
the officials were above suspicion. The 
priest or the minister could injure them 
by allying themselves with foreign 
enemies or by championing the cause 
of a rival party or the cause of dis- 
satisfied princes — sons or brothers of 
thesf* kings. The women of the harem 
from the highest queen to the meanest 
concubine could do them mischief by 
intriguing with rival princes or murder- 
ing them either by the help of hired 
assassins or by poisoning their food. 
Ministers and officials were also ready 
to sell their master’s interest to rival 
princes of rival factions in the State. 

Good kings too who feared less from 
their subjects or from their officials, 
employed the spies. Imbued with the 
n(^>blest conception of royal duties and 
actuated by a desire to do paternal 
service to their subjects these monarchs 
employed their emissaries to study 
the opinions of their subjects about the 
administration of the country — to watch 
the conduct of their officials and 
to gather information as to defects in 
administration or the wants of the 
people. Thus Rama who will ever be 
regarded as the ideal of Hindu monarchs 
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was not ashamed' to employ his spies 
and acquainted through them, of the 
opihions held by his people as regards 
the cliaracter of his wife, scrupled not 
to banish her — in order to pacify them. 
Similarly from the Edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka we know that he attached a 
high value to their services, because 
they were the sole instruments informing 
him of the various needs of his people, 
(economic and m«>ral) and thus enabled 
him to do his duty towards his subjects 
The Vlth rock Edict incrihed at 
Girner describes how the Emperor, 
commended his spies (Eativedakas) 
always to inform him about the needs 
and requirement of his people and they 
seem to have been endr)wed with the 
privilege of having access to his private 
appartments or to disturb his hours 
of rest. 

His Majesty seems to have considered 
their services to be <'>f great account to 
him.self and the country in as much as 
their reports enabled him to understand 
the true state of afffurs and this helped 
him in doing his duty towards his 
subjects and thus enabling him to free 
himself from the ‘‘burden of <leht he 
owed to his people.’* (Vlth Rock 
Edict Girnara). 

According to the evidence of the 
Arthasastra spies were employed in 
vast numbers. Their activities were 
not confined to the dominions of the 
prince who employed them, but a large 
number was reputed to live abroad in 
the realms of rival kings and from the 


detailed account given in the Arthasastra 
we know that they were recruite|d from 
all classes of people — men of^ castes 
and men of all professions. From the 
Brahmin student — the ascetic — the 
wandering merchant — the labourer — 
females of varif)us description — the 
Biidhist men t.i tiie vilest oirprostitutes- 
meu aiul women of all classes were to 
be found in their ranks. The\' put on 
vari4)ns garbs — some dressed them- 
selves in the robes of a Brahmin student 
of ready wit and keen intelligence 
some wandered about 
as husbandmen or traders 

in distress seeking employ- 
ment or finding out some opportunities 
of setting up business anywhere it) the 
country. Some on the other hand 
covered their bodies with ashes and 
wit!) shaved heads or braided hairs, 
wandered about dressed as mendicants 
belonging to the various religious sects 
orthodox '»r heterodox, eitlier singly or 
witli a numerous following. The.sc 
took up their abode either in the city 
or in the suburb.s, pretending to be 
capable of living on "a handfiil of 
vegetables or meadowgrass ** taken 
once in the interval of a month or two*’ 
and through their followers circulated 
reinours about their high supernatural 
powers and thereby attracted to them 
men of various classes, who unfolded to 
them tlieir secrets and desires, (See kan 
P.P. 18 — 25). Others pretending to be 
endowed with spiritual povver.s professed 
to know incantations which would help 
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thieves, house-breakers or robbers in 
opening tlie doors of the house they 
inteniiW^to pillage, or charms which 
could help in enticing away women or 
make the inmates of the house fall 
fast asleep during operation (PlIPljaRl 


etc., 

P. 210) others were trained up by 
the state in palmistry ftvi) legerde- 
main ftwi) and in the science 

of reading omens and auguring (^119 
or pretending to be soothsayers, or 
astrologers, tried to rouse the credulity 
of various classes of people and thus 
gained an opportunity of studying their 
character or doings and detected the 
criminals. Others in the garbs of 
physicians pretended to know how to 
heal fast wounds or to make poisons 
with deadly effect. 

Others professing to be well-versed 
in the performance of horrible tantric 
rites, which would bring good fortune 
or destroy enemies. Others appeared 
as gamblers, magicians, drunkards 
desperadoes, and professed to be 
ready accomplices in the perpetration 
of criminal acts and mixing with men 
of criminal tendency caught them reJ- 
handed. Others wandered about as 
elephant riders, trainers of wild 
animals, jugglers, musicians, boxers or 
actors and mixed with all classes of 
people while some appeared disguised 
as lunatics, deaf and dumb persons, 
blind people, beggars, or homeless 
travellers. Others opened grogshops 
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or hotels selling cooked rice and meat 
or kept houses of ill-fame. Others pre- 
tended to be jewellers who could mak ^ 
counterfeit coins and detected criminal^, 
of the same occupation. 

The female spies put on the garb of 
helpless Brahmin widows, or of nurses or 
of nuns, and succeeded in having access to 
the inner appartments of men of position. 
Others pretended to be messengers in 
love intrigues ; while low class women 
or prostitutes roused the conlidence of 
dissolute persons of criminal tendency 
and entrapped them. 

In addition to these the kings 
employed low class people of various 
occupations. Thus sauce-makersjl 
cooks bath servants 

shatnpooer toilet makers, bards, 

singers were all employed to watch over 
the conduct of people. The worst 
classes of spies were the fiery spies 
and the poisoners men 

who set fire to houses. These, along 
with the cooks and menials or men in 
the guise of physicians mentioned above, 
were employed to watch the conduct of 
suspected officials or powerful individuals 
and if found guilty, despatched 
them either by poison or with deadly 
weapons (See. P. 20—22 and 235 — 
239 kan). 

Numerous as the species were, they 
stationed themselves in various places 
and no part of the country from the 
royal harem or the assembly halt to the 
village tavern or grogshop was free 
from their activities. *%ike the rstys gf 
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the sun they pervaded all the spheres 
of human activity and through their 
activities the king succeeded in watching 
over the conduct of his p'eople even in 
his sleep/’ 

Some of these were stationed in the 
royal palace and in and about the' king’s 
^harem. Their main business was to 
save the royal person from the hands of 
assassins and poisoners (see Arthasastra 
ch. on who instigated by 

the enemies of the king were always 
on the alert to find means of his destruc- 
tion. These spies acted in concert 
with the harem guards and a large 
portion of these was composed of 
females of various description. Other 
spies followed the royal person. 

Others were stationed in and about 
the council hall or watched the conduct 
of ministers and councillors. Others 
stationed themselves in the various places 
of popular gathering 

and pretending to be opponents of 
the king, entered into discussions about 
political matters. Some were stationed 
at the city gate or the market place, and 
mixing freely with variou.s classes of 
people, detected those who tried to 
evade payment of tolls and dues to the 
royal ofBcials. Others were present 
in village gatherings for sacrificial pur- 
poses or for amusement, in fairs, in 
boxing and theatrical performances, in 
grogshops, hotels and watched the 
conduct of mw, who seemed to be des- 
perados, spendthrifts, or of criminal 
pudencies. Others took up their abode 


near road-crossings or near the border of 
villages, in ruined temples or gardens, 
watched over those who entered or left 
villages at dead of night c»r in suspicious 
circumstances. Others at dcad^ of night 
frequented suspicious places or tracked 
the haunts of criminals or proposing to 
be ready accomplices in all criminal 
undertakings, accompanied robbers, 
house breakers, enticers of women, or 
assassins in their undertakings and 
caught them redhanded. 

Some spies were deputed to watch 
the conduct of officials high and low, 
others to test the fidelity of ministers or 
the honesty of judges by pretending to 
offer them bribes in order to do some 
favour. Others were deputed to create 
di|scusions among the chiefs of a power- 
ful faction, or the heads of a corporation 
( see 37 ^ ) 

destroy the mischievous activities nf a 
prince, by leading him into a career of 
vice and debauchery (kan. P. 

). Others were .sent out to 
despatch secretly suspected officials or 
powerful but discontented individuals. 
Occasionally they were deputed to raise 
money on behalf of the king on various 
^pretexts and by various stratagems, 
(see kan. P. 240-44 on ) I 

Most cf the above .spie.s were 
employed within the territory of the 
king or were stationed on the- borders 
of the realm. At the head of the 
various classes of spies were the 
Samahasta who employed them in 
connection with (he detection and 
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prevention of crime, the officer or officers 
at the hear! of the Kantaka Sodhana 
department, officials of the various de- 
partments for the collection revenue, 
the* m »st^{rusted ministers of the state 
and lastly the kiiiij, accord- 

ing t ) the evidence of the Arthasastra 
( see P. 38-ch. on ) held 

communication with the spy chiefs 
during the 5th hour of the day. Thus 
there was ‘ spying and counter-spying 
and some of the spies were out-witted 
by other members of the same profession. 
So carefully were they employed that 
there was hardly any chance of their 
knowing each other’s mission. 

From the above description it would 
appear that spies were employed for 
the following purposes. ♦ 

(i) To gather information as regards 
public opinion, their attitude to the 
king and the administration, their needs 
and regyirements. 

Protection of the royal person, 
detection of enemies to the *state or the 
king. 

(3) To watch over the conduct of 
officials, ministers and judges. 

Detect those who tried to evade 
payment of dues to the royal treasury. * 

(5) To detect youths of criminal 
tendency and to arrest them in the 
very act, 

(6) To gather money by stratagems. 

(7) . To destroy the enemies of the 
king. 

Spies in foreign oonntriee. 

In addition to these spies working 


at home, others were sent dut to the 
country of neighbouring princes or of 
rival kings. There too they assumed 
the various garbs, ^n<l pretending to be 
peaceful subjects of those princes, mixed 
fully with their subjects or if possible 
entered into their services. If opportunity 
offered itself, they took care to spread 
false rumours about these princes, among 
his subjects, incited the subjects to 
rebellion. Tliey duped these princes 
by giving false information about their 
real master, e. g. about his weakne.ss or 
his indolence, created enmity between 
their princes and their subjects, 
estranged them from their ministers, 
tamperd with the fidelity of the army 
or made the chiefs desert the soldiers. 

In the mean time they constantly 
informed their masters of their doing.s, 
whiia they won over dissatisfied indivi* 
duals or factions in the land of the rival 
king. They selected those who were 
insulted by the rival king, or who owing 
to injury done to them or to their rela- 
tions were constantly thinking of revenge, 
those who had suffered in money or in 
dignity, those who were impoverished, 
those who were self-sufficient, fond of 
honours, those intolerent of rivals, or those 
with fiery temper, those who were greedy 
— all these were offered bribes (see kan. P. 
24 — 25) and won over to the side of their 
master. The royal ambassador too 
( the ) who was the open spy 
n cp. Juktikalpa 

F. 10 ) furthered their schemes and 
himself studied the enemies' strength 
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and collect information about his 
defences, fortification and inform his 
roaster of It. (kan'i^ R 30^^). m 

They thus paved the way for the 
invasion of these king's state by their 
master and in times .oif war they went 
out in large numbers, poisoned the food 
and water of the eftemy, destroyed his 
crops, and if opportunity offered, set 
fire to his camps, circulated false 
rumours about his defeat/'or created 
havoc in the ranks of soldi<-rs. (see kan 
in connection with war. P. 362, P. 
365—66, see also P. 382 — 84 «)n 
P. 384—89.) They were also ein[)loycd 
to assassinate the enemies’ generals, to 
mix poison with their food, to destroy 
the stores, set fne to their camps, or 
let off wild animals or snakes in the 
enemy’s camps etc, On the other hand 
a party went in advance of the invading 
army, won over the rival king.s, subjects, 
either by bribes, or by spreading false 
news of victory and thus paved the 
way for the advance of the army. 

So much for the description of the 
spy system and its activities. Next 
let us come to discuss the peried during 
which it originated and was developed 
into a sy^em. The existence of the 
spy may be traced to the earliest period 
of Hindu political development. Thus 
many of the hymns of the Rigvedas 
addressed to the God Varuna seem to 
refer to the a(;tivities ' of his spies who 
watched over the conduct of men, 
detected sinners and brought them to 
justice. 


For the next period we have very 
little information, but when we coitie to 
the 6th c%ntiiry before the birth of 
Christ, remarkable for its great teligious 
upheaval and remarkable for the vast 
mass of informatioiT supplied to us by 
the vernacular literature composed in 
that century, we find ncjt only definite 
information about the existence of the 
spy system but a good description of 
the various guises under which the 
spies worked. Perhaps it was during 
that period of struggle for supremacy 
that the despt lic princes striving for 
universal d*nninion organised it into a 
powerful instrument for the furthering 
of their own ends. Thus the Samyutta 
Nikaya refers to tlie .story of a 
dialogue between the Blessed one and 
the Buddha. During the cuii^se of a 
conversation, the king happened to 
notice a group of ascetics consisting of 
jotila.s, Niganthas, Achela.s, Ekasataka 
(having one robe) and Paribrajakas 
and turning towards them saluted them. 
Turning towards the Blessed one, he 
spoke of them (as he pretended to 
believe) as either arhats or men cm the 
^way to arhatship. The Buddha 
seeming not to place any reliance in 
what he had said, explained to him that 
it was very difficult for a householder 
like the king to know wij^at an arhat 
was^.. beset as he" was with 
the enjoyments and pleasures of life 
and concluded by saying that it was 
possible only fof those who associated 
with the wise and kept the precepts, to 
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know the conduct of those people and 
to recognize them properly. The king 
thus being found out, had*^to confess 
that they were his own spies, who were 
returning from a round of inspection 

IT 

taken into the country (Janapada) and 
said that it was his custom to send out 
these spies beforehand and then he 
undertook a journey of inspection 
himself. The king further related that 
on returning home from the round 
these men would wash off the dirts 
and having shaved and bathed they 
would put on new garments and give 
themselves to the pleasures of life. 
(Samyutta Nikaya P. 79. Partif. 13. here 
we give the text “etc bhanta mama 
purisa cara ocaraka janapadam ocarita 
agacchanti’* tehi pathamam ocinnam 
aham i^accha osapayissami.” 

Idam to bhante tani rajojallam 
pavahetva siinhata suvilitta kappitakesa 
massu odatavattha panchahi kamagunehi 
samappita samangibputa paricharayis- 
santiti.”) 

From this story it would appear that 
the ascetic spies were one of the 
various classes of spies employed by 
the king. Coming to the 4th Cen. B. Q 
we find from the evidence of the 
Arthasastra and that of the Greek 
travellers that the spy system was fully 
developed and was one of the most 
powerffir Instruments in the hands of 
kings, not only of safeguarding their 
interests but for understanding the 
needs of their subjecUL Thus in the 
the 3rd cen. B. C. we find an ideal 


monarch like Asoka employing hts 
spies ^r the good of his subjects. 
After''«iAsf$ka^ wet {jave not only the 
views of the writer on Polity quoted 
above extolling the^.importance of the 
spy in the state but ample information 
is furnished' ' by Hindu Poets and 
dramatists. Thu? Kalidasa, (Raghu 
Can. XIX. 48 ), Vana^ the author 
of the Hansha Charita, Bharabi, 
the authj$)r of the Kiratarjuniam, 
Visabhadatta, the author of the Mudra- 
raksbasa, Magha the author of the 
Sisupalabadham — all, speak of the impor- 
tance of llie spy system. Readers of 
Mudfaraksha.sa know well how much 
confidence Chanakya placed in his spies 
(note Chanakya’s discourse on the spy 
P. 49. S. Ray’s edition) In the first 
Act wc have the discourse between 
Chanakya and liis sp^y di.sguised as a 
beggar bearing the Yamapata with him. 
In the course of the conversation we 
hear of the spies employed by 
Rakshasa and of these the Kshapanaka 
Jiva Sidhi Sakatadasa, 

the Kayestha and Chandanadasa. Of 
these Jiva Siddhi the mendicant (pro- 
bably he was a jivika) was in reality 
a spy of Chanakya hitns^f though he 
pretended to be an adherent of his 
enemy. In the second act Viradha, a spy 
of Rakshasa dressed as a snake charmer 
explains to the future minister the 
failure of all his schemes, through the 
superior spying and counter-measures 
of his hated rival. In the third act we 
have the pretended anger and with- 
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drawal of Chanakya from the high 
office. In the 4th and Stb act^ we find 
the activities of ChAinakya^ ^ies and 
their success in creating estrangement 
from Malay aketu. * ^ Thus in the 
Mudra Rakshasa we fii^ a beautiful 
description of the activity, the various 
guises of spies and their ultimate 
success. 

As to the existence and the employ- 
ment of spies various countries we 
find that we have very little evidence 
to suppose as to whether the 
Kg} ptian Pharaohs made an extensive 
use of the spy. In the i\*rsi.in Empire 
the royal authority was safeguarded by 
travelling commissioners, “the eyes and 
ears of the king”, who accompanied the 
governors of province. Hail tliinks that 
“both the office and name was 
probably borrowed from Egypt.” 
(Hall — An History of the Near East 

579)' republican Rome or in the 
small city republics of the Greeks the 
spy had app^ently no place, but with 
the establishment of the personal sway 
of the Roman Caesars, the secret spy 
and the informer came in along with 
suspicion and court intrigue but the 
spy system never became a recognized 
political institution, of the country. 
Some of the khalifs of the Saracen 
Empire occasionally employed spies 
and good monarchs undertook tours 
of inspection through the country to 
study the conditions of their subjects. 
In the Middle Ages some of the Eastern 
ai^ Western potentates made an 


extensive use of the spy. In India Alla- 
uddin Khiliji employed a va.st ilifftiber 
of spie.s. In Europe the espionage of 
of the crafty ""French king Louis XI is 
known* to all readers of history and 
it was he, who instituted the custom of 
sending resident ambassadors to the 
court of other monarchs.” His de.sign 
being to have a chartered spy at the 
Cf)urt of his f*owerful neighbour and he 
instructed them that “if they lied to 
them they were to lie still more to 
them.” llencc wc find a similarity 
between the ideas of the ancient Hindus 
and those Europeans In the Middle Ages. 

With the development of popular 
government and the consequent dis- 
appearance of suspicion, intrigue and 
absolution, the emt)loyment of the spy 
was discarded in European 0ountrics, 
except for the purpose of detecting 
criminals or gathering information 
about the enemy. Almost all the 
nations of the civilized world employ 
their spits to watch the growing 
strength of their rivals, to gather 
information about their military 
strength. Success in war depend.s upon 
► the intelligence, ability and the activity 
of the Intelligence Department of the 
army. Thus much of the success of 
Frederick the Great in war again.st his 
enemies must be atribu|^d to his 
effieftnt spy system and readers of his 
biography must remember the impor- 
tance he attached to his spies. The 
. defeat of the French in the Peninsular 
' War must be regarded as being due to 
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the activity of the Spanish spies 
workhif? on behalf of the English. 
The activities of the vast number of 
German spies working in Prance before 
the War of 1870 was unbounded and 
contributed to the debacle of France. 
Not only did they procure information 
about the French border fortilication 
but they fanned popular agitation 
agaitist the proposed overhauling of 
the French military system. They 
subsidised newspapers to create an 
agitation against the supposed Mili- 
tarist policy of the French Government, 
and when war broke out they found 
France an easy prey. Not only this 
but they succeeded in isolating France 
from the rest of Europe and estranged 
Napoleon III from his only possible 
ally, the^Caar of Russia. The remark- 
able activity of German spies before 
and during the war is hardly forgotten. 
All readers of history who had watched 
the activity of the Germatt emissaries 
must probably remember the intrigues 
of the Germans with the Pan-islamites — 
with the Irish- Americans, and with 
the German Americans in the United 
States of America. These outrages, 
explosions in munition factories, fires 


on munition vessels too numerous to 
relate, in tjie United States and elsewhere 
were pef|^et?affed tdicut off the enemy’s 
supply from those countries. In the 
United States theijr propaganda tried 
to set up a hostile faction within the 
Federal republic. In Russia their 
emissaries took service under the 
Government and ruined the national 
cause and when opportunity came, 
allied themselves with the extreme 
democrats, supplied them with arms 
and mf>ney, fanned the agitation against 
the G>vernment and thus paved the 
way for tiu; already discredited Czar- 
dom. For a time their policy succeeded 
well. Victory followed victory and 
with success in battle came conquests 
of nations. But at last their policy 
was found out They stood discredited 
in tlie eyes of humankind. The hate 
of natives and the curse of humanity 
fell upon them, and in her hour of trial 
Germany stood like one forsaken by 
all the Parish of civilized mankind. 
The final crash came, catastrophe came 
on her and she sank down from her 
exalted position amidst the curse of 
her enemies. 
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“ Out of the desert, moon-entranced. 

Through the blue and silver night 

Lo, leading down the caravan 
A camel, tall, milk-white, 

And from Damascus, riding proud, 

A.Chief of Araby, 

And on a silver flute he played 
An Arab melody. 

Ah ! sudden from the North and sweet 
It came, and passed, and went. 

Jct-black the shadows swayed and swung 
Across my gleaming tent. 

And South along the ancient track 
The caravans have traced, 

The mellow music faint and far 

Died in the moon-swept wastf. 


D. G. D. 
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Cn t'l’lt'l ’tl9t»l9’9 fiB»I '9''9< 'll* 
i^iil'lf Ht-Uci '^^•3 *l^'9 

WB"*! 9it«5I m I 

i«'it>(<fffl St('(l«c«i| t-HCI 
n>tii *i<^yKH4 «tff^t5 f*r.»!i? m I 

^C«fl •f i'AV I It’isi’ftrtl 

<*nrt*< ^fwi ’i^Ti f^it’i-’it’Kfl <ttf’»- 

£^si I it»ii^9 •!« ^^a-sfwi <li»i 

3|W4 ^t^«ll 4t»,- 

ntJim ?ni!fcsn‘i ^f«c« ’«ff9(»w i 

i«*« CWUM ’lt»l4-'«»f'B- 

^f-iir «»« I >«!»> litc’f 
(>«.vf?:) 4t«r 45154 »it4<tC44 
5^111 »19|Hi1JHt»l f«fs( 

^«J49lC5 95tW*t f541 ;9tc»t5». C54 «t5r9 

flffltM*! f4»lt>1 >1»54't*C’t C5t9t»I->15H59 
«.'HC5 •ff44l4 

c«ii4'8 *9 1 a^fl 5CiT»iH «r*« Atr^ca '<^^- 
5891*1 cn ^twi ^*9(8 »t<9ic9 | 

ftwft ^1 55*1 '*1^584^5 5i>5(t5l^ 

tiff's 5?81 5Wt8«?trtl 4151 aTT5 ^fa*!, 

C5 t5»ftfB4F 4l4f a^1?r C«f5 5l81 f58Tl5 ; 

C4F4»I 5Wlf'««9aC*t 99T5B51 f5,t8 -aB^VI 4ff8- 
C«H I '5145 (Wt45, 445t4« 84^5C*H 5C4J 

aracaiTfvsc*! C55 '5t4*i 
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4?414tar 5141 5K4 i 5f945 5r9C5 4'145t 

5l5ra54 5f95 41 1 f58«.515 4Ca, r45 41'f_llff9 

4l5t5J 4C^1«.8;«r5C5 ^”^6148 5144^ 4445>a 
5C5 aca4 5f881 C4F45— f4'^55 "4c4 
C4 5C4154141® *49lf4 4fnr5«, C4 51941- 
5l5T49 C44 f4'45! ‘*f'5 8l5^84lfl89 «f5 

54f4C3P^l 444519 0417 ***lt89 4f959 4t?f1 
51549(94, (451595 514C49 f85C98 ^41 

9f45 41 I 

4t54f459 5f99l 5(54115 5l4l4 I54f5 5tfVl1, 
5144, 4154119 541519 54149 4?81 8f55 V 
415, 441?199 0I514»I^5 448lf5, 11415518 

45l4f4? 85%85, 551^C5 4f55 5f88l 555l 
5155(4 5f95 I 

514158 4? ^58 5159C1 541^ i?« 8?C54 
444 51418 4lf5f44ll58 5* Sr54r5 5t84tii 

5f^4 * 8151 5f8C55 { 44 4r05, 4«*> )l 
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»|jrtlfe3 

•I^rw »i«# can*! »f<iitfst*is< i 

»|5>1) >15t^C»P S»m'5 
cir:«m fs)f"5« <s«i c^»i I >ia'c6« 

csfif '*IW*J« ceit 

»ifr3ii sji I j»firc«f r»<f«6« •tipiJC'B *itf3- 

C»|H s»1 i *»flM i,« ?^C»|sj ca»i< 

qll« ^fljtf<r »iai^c» flic's «jaic^ 

firc»i5? I 5«titf^'« ’»t9=»6tc^ 

fsi#fB« Tfirai *I5t^ ^tlHH 

C4t«*l *tF«5l«IW? 

-lirasl efim cMc»i5^ < g ) i 

^63^ *i5iifea 4? »i!5fr5 *if«<ii'8 

««tfl*ii ^r?c« ^lls »»' I ’it?- 

c^)!! »!3rf^ f*i^lfss 

cart «<nTfl «it'siit«. »tsrt 

«i!4ti-a«jt^^»i»it«i 49 »iw«r 

9^si, ^t^tff’ic^ '»rt«:w5 fst^fec^ii’F 

*irtt?c»|!i } f«i>« <iu» van 

fljiil? v’* ’Jatc&fl >»<-c’it6a 

99, ^ftfUrt rt9tn« ^t9’l «t«lf<HlC^ 
caiitf 9^9t5»iaj 5«ji I ‘9it6tt« 

«9 *11’— ^tl9l-V«lt»I9 I (A. N. ii. 221.) 

^1^99 01^ ^<*1 ^Iftn ^9*1^ 9^9t« 
^*»l9-9ta5\9 V* Bif«i C9»19 «'®Ht9 
*ttf9l*|si *1) } f’f* *nB«|511 9f^^ '6 ^f9CT9 
9r»jrtt« f«r^ f9*i i5s»j9 utm i 95rt. 
»t*t%9JW 9i(9t 91951 V^9 ^f»«t9r *599 
ffVfl *19 C9f9C95 •llf9C»l9 I *9fBt99 tflWB 
«f«*lf^ sp»l 1^1919195 9^*1 I *> 9<^99 99J9 
9919E99 ?1<*I *11?1-9(lf<»t'BI 9#l9i ^•I9lt» 

9^<9tC9 ’U#' 9f911 •itWJJ I 

919199 C»ll9 r9f'9W9 9» 91*^-991^ 91«lt 
ipft ^19 *919191 fll'BI if9«ff% IflfB 9l 
91919 9iti ( Wt9 ) *19919 9fl9ir«99 ; Pn 


'^1^»1^«|»|^ 91*19. '»*l*lll Sifi 9^1 l%t*I*< 

>99? fefHt >19'8 9i9l *|f994^ « ««.«9f9l 
i*l5t« If9C»9 I (A N li lU.) 

^465 lrtlC94 «CS94 ^tca «<t9<iC4< ’H"-*- 
N^l 119*1-®'*;!^ ^9>9ir^ '91^'*! '^■19 «5C3 

919-949tC9 '91999 '*!4C9, 9f>iJlfl 

'9f'«iSl1C9 9tfl4 *ielC9‘i1 A-91'ei'1C'» ■19‘f >' !<?i', 
<199 <J 99< t9eiC9« »19« «1< 'il91< 
^*14 9*f9 »!<C«19 I (A N ii _\30.1 "(19*1 ^9)9, 
999U94 «19 9lrtlf9»l 91 fni9'® 91 9?t9'«, 

«19»l4l9l, 999 «»(■« « C9919H9 f9it99 : 

9941*1 f4W19t 9^C9 f'8f9'l !SHU9t *19191 
>»C99 ! ‘919‘94 91919’ 19S19 9C9 *91,8, *13|>i?C8 

f9f98, >999119 ^K**?*! ’^C « 91*19 *911*^ '91*1919 
49r'ig«l4 >B91 191999 8i4«l 9199 *il99l4 B#!- 
C«9 l99S *tII9 '*f441IfeC»l9 I C419 *9. >«» 
«llt99C99 9>C»I5 1819 9S115 *19 918 8C49 I 

'91’f99 ’9«!*I9 9199 99C8 919- 

919lC8 >*18114^9 8(4919 ^HCfTl *1^15199, 49? 
8«.»ll99C'i % 1f5‘9<l{8 891814 91998'tl f9fV 
8l49l, 8rtl8; >S1B14 8f4C99 C9, 499 9ll« 

8t9t98lC9 9l9r8rtl »lf4Bl991 891 «l9.t4 yp- 
98«l I 

'919*l-^*f1t99 4» 9C91sf«C8 918999U4 'SiBiB 
^8 '13f9 *«9 9|9 I *1.9rt, 999ll9 9919819 
«1*:9 9ia»t9 9945ll»fr 899 9BC8 *1C« 

8r(*l9lC8 IV 8f4C« 9CB4 9tC*C«9 1(9191 

919*1 '91991 9199-^194 C91984 ^99l 9t9l 
»1'?rtC99-, 9119191*1 lf91 'll 919C99 4899 
41919 *19198 1 %9m f8f9« ^91 91 49? *tt«*^- 
»|8t9 ■l»1» C91C89 fifC8 91’l>1-*8ll99 9V«1- 
919199 81919 '91999 8f4t8 »ir9l99 I 

919*1*91194 4* 4I19I8B -§1*14 ^i-4i 

5f|9991C94 8149 99*1 f ***3 iUlC8 ' -84 .9 

8lHC9 99*1 f8f»t, 9#91 'fl • ^81* *fB*t9f 



»^«i f’lT? aitW9 c«iit=ni ' 5 T<»if'», wn flj'snsTs 

ttm^H^i ill's, in? nx:# i ««? «T«if6fa nxnr<f -sm 

c»iin'>i» n?n! 'eifta »s tfwt's ^wn ^csn i ^n? sjaiPTn ?ncn fsfn cn xl?-? « 

I xxnnntxfni^sjtn nfnss fwf^wn, «t?i •Si*!? 

^1^51? "(fitu fnifxii } 01? n? '«« "i<»« nin wn nirssif^n i 

gun n®jtniinic?i? cnT»intc»i 'Stnts fnai- ( ^- ii. 251-5.) ?f'85tcns ’Jits 

«f si*i I s’i.'s ^iixn, nt>i>i-®'^ 5 j.t^ s«ji ci'ttft slij nats's, xxnnntsfn’s'si « ?^i« nsa 

s^raat? xsta as nt? ; gnssi'-sas 'at’tattss ^ns ’sfssts 'n^ss ssf 5 ts fitws ■scatii 
nstlJ ’sfssi ?arsil aliti»t’i' ftcsn ’afssts csii nt? 1 

»ca } f»s( n«^ stsavv cstwi sts xtfxfaiss sstass upxfci fa<»tf« x<s.ns 1 <et 

ffs ’>'asi css I «i?a1a nx« aiHis 'itsi ssn s?i«? atwis 4t«fat<s 4t?i'® 

'•fnst nna vixens n^stn s?t»in t ^ssi aifnata ?S51 ^tsts 

nsics ^st9»f«i n’f esfsat entcai fnsfasi •ntnattin 1 ni^ st-^lcaa nsr -Itata fas 

*Sti. «xtscsa« cn?«a «ra?i a?»i 1 -as?-*? ns« c»inaia ntsusi ‘^fn ia»ifsw5 

xaitn^cs '«iis’ic 4 ^ta s'Bita iita*! Nwtni ^a?ta a:a 5 a ai^ atesn 1 stn*? nai^.^nnsima 

’ftswn i ^\v{ cstsf tacna caii iafan ?:$b:s»s Sts'*! *t5i stnesa sifaT‘’.w 

■^fwia aaf«>i: csst?si ns'i^s s^sa stfast at«aw ^|(gai ca^gtic^n 1 

Stan I «it*5ia etsusi Naa -ftaata csii sifacn, Ir^tcafa assi^ s?i^ ’■rt’sas ai»i- 

naicia 'saaifac® s<8tx''i 1 i^si itnnaatrtj ti*! sn:n?isin a^fagte^n n®). tas 
nati, nc*ica ?*(tst« sifaenn— 'nts’t satniat 4Sn'9 oi’sa> <i(Jisi»i<ji nfaernw ns< 

S?*| I isiif aa «tra»iia ■etsiC’s «tntw ^fS «?C 5 sistesn iHsi sen ss ■' 1 ; aj^s: 'stS' s?cn 
^tsev fnesn ^fasl fnss fasts ssr ^isat- f«fn ?[ns « Hsts^ ®sUnj nstsatniesa 
a^icsn fsenn 1 snt sit sn ni 1 ■ita»i ^stena s'sjtsit’itca 

stsa ststfsenn I sfn^ '6 fists^ cs ote^sates fnfkst fstsn, ’«tsi 

f«is«iat wtsisa cilsnts sj^ia ssi «fnsi f«fn sen ss ni •, ^tan ststst sfentsts fenf?® St®i 
cs? cs ssitaan staesn, sta ^^enn ai ; nM« n^n^SsItcna ■stisa'sia s>scstnsi»t csii? 
s««isj 'Bncia 5jfig s.fssnca st'st's ®tsts scan ni? 1 sac x^tsena '«?s« s><cn ^cst 

aw[stfn»fl ssenn 1 siatntsta >is« «i*tsts nwes *»tstaa?tc< *tntsn scan •, fss *ics ??»cn^ 

ffnsi csss «tsta ’js^ csai s isSssta ssi s« s?si snftstcs afsstntc® n"^® sics af|»ss 
•sal sfssi sstnm ^^^sa «tsta scstfs® ^sta sscs t»acs? st#ni sfas* ^fns^ s’lcs 
sstcates sstfsa ajs?i sfaesn 1 sstfs st sst«»*fcs sas sfaesn •, sas stsscaa s? 
sstfs-ssn atssstntcaa fnsi fssstn 1 twTssts ?cs cstn s^s *cs» fnrs® fts sfssrt 

*s? aints «*fts sssscs ( >aiis ) steal- 'scs ss 1 
csasJtsia^s sca^sss i s^sts-scitst cssta srj^ss^ fsfsitcfn.— ‘vtss. s*ts ssita 
ais?[%i, st«s srsntc#ss'1i,sssita fssifs sa istes stss sts fssts*« cstsafaw 
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•!!» ^msnirfi 5»wif5icin 

r «ft’i5|»tt»l ?f»f- 

f<»trt5 5'?«i % 6 «fr?»i 

9 rfl «(1 * 11 * «I 1 '?IJ!K 

5jf5«, 4«9 itmt ’Stwc-Hl >19 <1tf99 I ItsTwlT 
f»lf’<IfCf*l(/-4..S'.A’. i.SyS. P.3U ) JllSWfl 
»)Tr«r*l9J9ft»l ^If&I *IM 

5lf9fltf9C»|S1 i C’»t^t«fI9 'Sf?t'9 «*rt51 =?r4(« 
itcfl'i * 11 ^ I r^’ 5 «Bfn '»n¥f9 ^wcis 

'«tT9^9 ?9t-J1ir»l9 49ar5» c«lt«HC9 

^ l’ ' 5 ^f^S 5t»9 '5^1’!- 

^'f‘1 9tfl51 i CBSi? ?t«C^5 

*11 99 1^5tf9«1 1 

»l15twri ' 8 (- 19 tfl >)CSf JfIICi»'4 

SWUtWJ'S '«H|« »I<>Ilf«l« ?*•! I 

'*119?)? f"rf«i«ic65i c^, 

^1«IS 911^1 f <19^, fli ?1c»1l9, 

1Wt9t f®fH «®f> 

9f5«U5 5 '«>I1 f9 9Wt*r *ll*C»t •«t9t9t 
atIliBftIa 1C? I >«* •^'«OT51 

'HuMjuisiiUt *if«*r5 ??»i I >i5r5/«tt*iit? 
r?1t1 Itfll ®*t»ir 9 ^fflCII I Csfl %r9c*l1 
Cl Itll® «tm C 1?1 flfW’BCH 

cit9f>i"ni'?if<^ 1 C? I 9 iwnfifii,’ 

<•1? Ifcfe? ICI ?IC1H «9»U« 1«C?i ??1 

i!rat« « ( 15 iK Tfa 19« ?*cii Cl, ci 
'•991? ie| 9?^? ?®9. BlUflf? f«fl 191* 
•HI ??i 9facii,— 111 ??c« •(« •t?t?'« 

11 lllCIB^t ?»C11 11 ; 1®* fii- 

fliwif 1 1 ^9, 411 ?tc« «t?t 1 19 ?J 1 C 1 491* 

ftil9«lC1 •4'H ?*C11 1 •!? 151®, lflC®1, 

‘C1HH fiCII •95? lflC« ?|C1, •tfl 
C9119t1t1Il5llt« 9(1 irt J 19?1 J1IC9:ifl®, 
•tin 9rtl«1t^ •t?1?t i’ Ain iii, 387 


•t91C?? 'fit ®fvci •tmc’fl *1115119 ifici 
•tala 5f« •911 911 ?^ci ; ^?l ii< •lllfv? 
§*ta •fiefi® tiiicii •fwiifv I il‘?iii 
vfi^'aici •tmfva ^*11 ti'Si 9fm •9C9l9ti 
•5*11 ?l. ^Il^litl '*1?H1* •ifl' ?|l1 
srfC91 ; 4 111 ^t'BIICI t*!* •H«9H 

9fHlU5 I 

'.4fe8 |tlU9i «»t9?t?t lien 5m« 91911 

fiBic® cii fi»iH-^'i,V'^ •Infill? mriii 

I'Bfl 9flC« 111 9C11 I •lllfiqfl 11?9 911- 
111 mii'i 1191? Hal f9Hai •itiiia m 
^s* ■niitwa it'i^i ?'*c« fill, iici 1^19 

9l5?t>1 «liit9 111 9fiai •IlSt •la tlC9*l 
9C1 I «1l liufel 9?iC?1 fl9 9ll1 I llficil 
♦11 11C111J 11? 9fia1 lllill Hfil ?^C9 9151 
•fic® 11'^ ?Jicii I 9itc«ra 9*1111- 
^ci '«9®1C1 99 C911 1)f'» 9lw f911, 119- 
1®11<(1*l 99W1 9fl111 *•! 51911 9(111, 
911111 •1?1C® 1111 fill ifiaiftcii «-— 

'9*Htl1C9 9fl1C9 ?®I1 91 ; l^fll •t?11 11C9J 
91111 1C1 9919 1199’J51l1a till 1C9? 

ifnc® ici r 9191a lica ffifti 

9f9«i» ’i'5i?icai if?® (lit? icca 91H ??iTi 
C6iia ('ll® f8C»1«1 I ’^C? 1|C? *tiartl >I9tC9 
9^9 '9 Clt91 f9fac«ff9 I 9* 9fl5J99lfl9l1 

9c»i, Illicit f»iNiics»i,-‘n5 r?ift n?ci •• 
•til 919C91 sill *l ?aif«»i ; «t?ti 9ta? 9I 
ca, 9|5?icai •(••iia C9i»i 9f99t® latatcfi 
BCD? (911 fl»l 91 ; 9t<Sj«J «<«l9t 9199 99 
Dfwa *lit1 99n9 C9l9CD f« ?ll1 (9(9 •1?1C9 
91*1911 99*191 9C19 I 9t«9ti1 fBtl?? 

■flfBCaFl 99l5c9 9fl9C« 98# « 9C99 9fl1t- 
ff*l I 191l?1 1t*19, ‘f9l^, 919,1C11 9tl9 

9tCHCBl1 91t1, 91l5,#f?ta 999 ?tl» fl19 
*9 t* {Bad, ii. C 04 9«1«» •9l9C‘fi •iff^tj. 





«<« >• COMWfl 

ilNllffWS! I— ‘^C'St t?i 
wi’t ’iifflt*!, »iiJtt«ij 

«t*i :3?li*it»t^ fiH f^tn 

J|1; «t«1 >IWl 'pn* 

( Jarrell, ii. ,598. ) 

<’*1 1 ’iti*! ’it'H fi«p 

^11 C*lt^ ; 

W1 Jl^si f’f ?«11 •t^iv «ttc»t 

Ow«, >15tlfe^ «ff% 

C»t*» ft«? <8« m I fts ^llt 

*nin *lft« wfmtw, r» 'Sf«n 

^♦tfl WtBt? I 

HI'SI ^TStl’ftW 

ftHWB 

aW I 4’1‘rtrsi ( •>t'b%, 

Cf *HW *| 5 l^-*|lftj«l) f*(Bl*Hr *in 

«it^t«i ••jiiv fw 

«rf^W *1^11 firtl ’J'W ’BfilBtlf I 

iBtB <*tf'Bfsj»f1*« ’tfWBl Jraf^ 

'iim ^fiic»i*> I 

•tlfwarf^ *lt»l»lt'< PBflJH 

1S|»tM» tw '(t^l 

^apw i C»lt«lTl» 'ItBtB 

W’w •t*| 5 rr< p «««*! 

»fic«»*l I cff’lfl *«t«1 iff 

«i« »Wl>« «'J, f«f*» <•^’1^ 

^am Ml C’lW*! I 

«if JI1 «*w wi»«tw *«fiiiw 

cnt »i>ici ’i^wp »w>n mrmi 
♦wi twcf^ ^riCT^,' •aBt c*it fiwf® 


C«fil'B pfwa rSC’B’f «(!^1 

JBfflffl ‘Wtr»t WB ’Bfintff— 

ft's, *rta i’ >ing 

I 'It*! <5** *rarint« 

*» 'BB^Tfai'S BVt’fl *ftt»!, ^*515 
^r*rc»isi,— ‘»tt^«it* ! c«tnt5 w* *i(i» 

wwf« vffljj « 515 ^ *cin c«t*n '»^»it*i »ii* 
f^i'ti’ f!ip f*i 

'Stff9 4**«t tumSi pj %*tti 

f'twt’H ceil *r?»i I 
*MJ plS« *^»l I 

«j« « 4Htca *#ra« 0 ;*i 'Swe* 
riH**! ^tw«t *l?tst *H»t 5 r*! 

'tt^ta "aiti fant* Jti ; f«f»i c*tatf»nna 

at* ;*titiitia C4rfa« Btwsti pta antfifst 
•teal >tf%* "^ailta 'Stata aa i *tnrfta 
faaa w^ra 'Itai a^c** 4*** *ra fawa •, 
aata;^ «tata *fa'tc‘ra '»tf»i*ta ^ata 

aTcaiwa *faattf a i 

fa*ftaa -stf« asiita iff* faatw laiitataila 
9 "il «r5lf* a^i ca, ?atBttaa wairaarti 
at^itaa *t*ia faBta itt— *iat^tt* 

Ilf* «iwti *faata ** latfe aw*6i *ia Itii- 
a* atai afaatci a t 

*8^ ir1-af=^r^ I 

fiwma %iiaia *faai *iifaa *Kat 
*i*aiaa ff ataii alntf»»i, fai^tw catli* 
at*na f*f* ^ «!*$* *fac* atn c*ai 
piatiicia •la {a#a *faai ail alai it^w 
Bfita 11 ; Ta^ * 4l 9«i *tf^t 

at**fva *tati atai *rai* alia i 4t atiita' 
citi* at*a w*ta %if*a aai fpca 
*rtitaa *fiai *ic«a f'piCTtinm wfiitfp « 



<\n, >R«rn ] 


wriw ustfe 




it«nilfiiw 

f«w*«. ftfim «ai< «f?Tfl nfiw 
?«It frt I Wf«1 f%»l»t 'StCf? «(f5«ltC^ 

IHUH *tw 'S\VK% 

«lic»lt*»»1 »f5W 5tt I 

>«!»» ®i(c^ cwtt’t 1. 

iw vw ’^’15 ’’I ^r«f»if» fltwi 
( tfH? wt^twta 

vqiT}) I alafsftf'B 

« •fta*! af*fsf «*f‘ft^a ca at<(l *«raa^«» Jiffw 
rtaiff*!, 'Btata 5p»j ataartra 

«Wat ca aafa» fti ^tati's nwa at? i 
15*iata aa»tr«a afa« am^»ta faara 
ca «aa ■ita^® 'stai siiai 

afMiPBH ^•I'Btaaiaa ?'8:<^cat astai 
fa*!:»tftatwa nfa'® ^aatfaa> ^c« «itaai a^«t- 
fv*ia I fa« fa*?. at«f?ataataa afaai faatw 
^t^aa «ita« ^aaa ataifiw’i j— feN 
faata’aw «itaai at«f»ifaat{aa 

•wij'v ^raatfawa i fa’a^a faatcaa -at 
' 9 's *tfaata 'ataiaa atai ’aaata ata « 
afafa<caa »taffaacaa faacalat^ at« afaat- 
facna, >aa<[]ataiaa ^afaiata fafa a? atat« 
afaatcaa aataatatt® afa« aa at? i ’aaa, 
at^'eata « faaii^a aia^ataai aaa-faatia 
faH4 *ia <aa^ faiaa atfa'a’j.'f ataa 'ifaetacaa 
«ia attar atatff taa i fan fafa >«? aaa 
fan?ti*ifata aaaa ?aata aaf-ataca altatfaa 
aiaa at? '■* ataacaa a? a‘?at«atf« atatata 

• faa^atafatatai cataa-»tiica «iaa ^fiii ijiaatar 
?*ltP( at* aftwa ; fjn *nt ntawf* aai a>« i '•tani 
i|«a«: aaal> ajiaaaft af»ta naf« aw al%wa ; 

ea tpn fwiiW a«ati an (h. k. a. 332) ntatat 
na:*tca Pw fan aWata afartf taiPmaairna 
<a^ aftcaa 1 • 


a ataaatcaa ataaatwa 'nawatn alatfiai 
fan asifc^ ^tnaaaffa faiwfn n 
afa« <«'a aajni awi a fain aicaa atl j ^aia^ 
asrffeaa nftaaa 'nnnn aat '•aaana afaai ?fat- 
taata aisiwa (a'«at>ff afaatrnwa, ntnaa- 
atcaa «ifaata « ^ 5 ?a 1 f%a atatca 'Statit 
astfe atfaat ntta afam arian afaaifnwa 1 
^tnata^taa 4t ^afaataaMat? «tata ^fn 
a a cataa aiatcaif aacaa 4a8t farta ataa 1 
lafco Slitcar antfe, atata ajinHam 
faitfftaa •, «at« 4afff«aica fnfa nfar® nta 
ca. a^ai « 4nt» raai::rfli«f aatan atiilacnn 
faafealca, ataaaata naataa afaaratcnni 
ntfa waa aw lata ^lan an na aca— 
aaa a'n i>tai 1 ^tnaa fnn '^^'-na aiai aam 
afaa) ata nfawa at ; aiaa ’yft-a^tca* ^at^ai 
nfaata an aata« nt^atJiataa fan^ a?w 
na aiaa catata 'afaC'Stn a^w *ttca at •,— 
•ra’T.artfa 4? faata inaaiiaa aafawa facat^f 
a^ian ana aaftaa^fttn? fan taa faaia anatJl 
ni?r nfaw canal atata n^aj r 4 ? ^fna 
nnaaa nfaai? aatfe, ntata ataj atw aJt<-na 
5iaa atata twataa nfacaa 1 

fnna ata, ^a atna ntaca ten a*^raacn 
“nnata" nai aln 1 naafa 4? atat? sfait 
^tfawfna i 4inaa ?ai ^fnfaafan aca nfaat 
in anlfaatn ffwta nfacaa 4ac 4 atm afan 
nfaai facaa 1 

ca Senen ntnataa atniceata nfan faata 
ac4 ntan atatfncaa ca? 4n?ncac« afaatfan 
a^ai >«68 litcaa ■sttacn nftacaa acai nfai- 
^nta nfaain fnfa fa^fanen ‘fnfnai' na afen 
l/vata ncaa 1 fnifaa ’jcai 4nata nacata 
«caiT n nffntnata ?iata ntaiaa 4nat<a nt?j 
fna, ca^ ntnaa at^i ara^fa* alatn, a«ia> 



»»<* 


•rfTO— 


f^nt »nt<ritfTi<5 fwti 

jprtMcn *rif'B fiif'"«i« 

•If w >ijric^ *icif ^W3 

nfwnv nc*?? mi i ?tww ftl « 

>»c<(i ’imtfl tw’ii ^ 

\*in ff*ii 

*Pt4 Tevtit ca9i«? 

»««« %*fwn ^1 ^9 *itf I • 

4t «nr w>it pBfj? c^i if^c« •rtfflitfiii»i*i « 
(rnjtwi ^iw 

yf«lf«|N Ow *itM ^\ 5 ft*i. *»i 

4lfBf »l«tfl[f«? 4t f> 11 t»I ?tc«r« 


fTfW 4t5 I 4t WfRlft 

«t4tCV m?t«j 

'»t«'J 41454 9t*t >»9t44 4MS», 4.4< 4$ »ff>I^- 
)R>f«t '8tffl4 •t4TaW4mt 4f54Tf5»Ii 

4| «ftf44W^ -f^fsi *R« ftWW 4; 

4fi|lfNW1 41 l’ 


• llWII 4C4 9CT4. 4t44Wl 44 ItlT^tft 
44#C4»4,W 4tl4 44C4II «*t4 fflT. tUrtt C4t4 W 
41144 41 C4, ‘filfini’ 414 4i4444 4CW 41^4 

44144 4ft4 4*1^4 nfm 41 1 

^«af5rr»f i 





4t\4Htt4 *1^144 414U1, 
«t«l flfll 4VW41 4t«tC»l I 
fi^f4 fWl 414441 4|f^4 *t4ts|, 
4t1t4l 411 r4t4tl fH fJS 4*tC4 I 
4111 «4 Cel’ll 1111 11^4 '5C4U4, 
^ C#C*I 5H4ff4 Ci1t*t4 T»1C4 I 


45,1^ C4tltn«11 fttll 4l4tt4- 

^H1%« C4t4ferCi1t*11 »t*1t4 rtt4lt4 I 
•1'5C5 4CS1 >«lf4 C*lff»l f4l4tl 4*1C4, 
«l^f4 Ifl 114111 C44tl *11411 #1514, 
'4t4p4 •Irt 4tt41^ f51 MCT, 
f4 C14 ClI ClWff4l4 VllCTI 


C4H '•I’l ^11*114 5'5H4, 

^IWltfil *1'5J4 4144 HtTBl 

Itin-*!?^ ^4 IfCfe 1(41 4444, 

Hftl Cltll ft41 44 '4ar-4t444l 
41141 C4'm, HC44 514111 n.it‘i,ir4^, 
41WJ4 41511 lf«H 41C411, llRWl 114 If I 


44-l[C4l W44tl fHC8 Itll »1t, 
Wifi 4lf4 C4|f 5lf1 411 C4 r4J 41^ I 
ff4tCl.fl4 41411 4lfil 4414 C44ll4^ 

C4 C4 41411 4ffC14lC5fc4ll4i;44tt4 I 
f l4fr f4411 4lt4 11 41 4f 
^11 ifiW 111 1$tl flltfl I 

5l«fiwpf1 lH I 







»ltf!l'5J-W'85 tsiCflirsj ) 


«3'i»ii»» >ii*)iw «itf>ni 

>[£5? I ’ll’ll* ^ifw— ^>119 

«»TMt«fSf'e ^^.’it^llW— S|t? ?«— n^**! 

apf5 nifflsl, «(i«f »iiiif<! s»c«^ =»t»T 

oil Jj'Bt? ^lN 

5fa«f< ?! i 

rtfir*! fi?3 ??•! jiat?r»T9 >itr?«j ^tfH 

'statfl ’taf'fsf ’ifa® 

’(laft^ I c=»t5i'« ca^iaait^ «r'^ 

itca^ ana*( i c^ftat? af*ii»i*i 

— "JiiTa »rifa«j »isr« sitP? ^h**'** " 

^'sa sj'atit’a, *«tl« fija ac««” i 
<11 aMW5( — “c®1aia -ii'vSi ?)ai *tti' ’aajc® 
ata <5 ? <^i^t5?^tat t fiiMwa /’ 

•»tr«r af»i»im “an -Naa 'st^ ats ” 
ai af»i£»ts[— “caa, csfata c«iai ^ ■«affa 
sjt «t£'pf»i— a? aia:i f^f^ia i — £«iafa «£* 
»ta» •«ataia sjja aa < c»iai»(ii H£a£«— 
■a aan na 'lat '^ta •Swa f<a 

'»t«i £aata t '« na uti i •aata £a£’» serious 
fai^mia^ata 4*^ *aa^ call va i csfata 
opporiuiiiiy c^stata ■«ia£ai --aata >s»aia ^£a af« 
£aN ca t^a's serious thinking a'a£a ata I — 
£aa •a’a’I CB£a r5£ak ’Tta atai a^ ^£*^. aiaafS 
faa,£a I- 

«£tfa afijaia— **aiaata5atata'fa£a?ca, tfai 
^att ^ca Snfire acaaS' tttwa 'awf^ai a£a 

a* .■ ' ^ 

l®ta iai aai—Tsia atat;- serious thiitking4a 

afaaa caaia it»unai ?* 


ai ar»i£aa— “aia caa f a£ai uta aifa i 
ala aEa fii£« •ia£»iif aiJi aa i” 

■aita afaaia— “ca ai aa aca taala i 'a'«Kai 
ms "iia fai t^iaa aia cata T 

f'sfa a'a£aa— "'»jta-» saai? caaua£« aua— 
aifa«i aa£a» caa ata, atfa£«ia aKta^ f»f«£fe 
f4 >*a? Jjas'^'sta c»ia<u- cal sir.iiul 5 £^ i— 
£»iaaia «iicM, ataa^^a* caai-! caiaia ca«t a£a 
a£i4’»£'5 a£a”— af»iai 6t!a a'i6 aifa af*! af«i 
?<alf«* «i'5£aa ata fefa af j£aa i 

aitfa afaata — “la »ta aai a£»i£i(a i caa, 
caai atca i” 

af'^t «iifaai, faaaiS a£a aca fait ifaEi 
•itfM»ita I wifa»ita, ai afiiBUaa— 
casa*! ala:t f«flaa't faf*:, ®lta fana N'ai's »ttfa 
^\ ^laia -a-afel aia£’®£% i 

'»tal a£a i -aata itaif? 1 ! w a«1a afaat^ 
rafacs 9»£a i ata taisa»ata 'afaai c»afaata i 
aijfa na, fet£a ataaf 'atfaca 'affaE'sf? aa*ia 
vflt aia afa'® caai s^a i f®fa fa^ai a(fa£aa 
“attasj aa£® aff-a Jiata aatas?fa»ta\ 

a£a6 ?' 

aaifa afaata— “s'ji f 
“f^ fa* a£a t” 

*4ia£a 'affa -sfai a'sa i ataaa -* 
ai tawiai n>fa£aa— “«aa ai£a ? fa -sfaar" 
“<fai taff® a£a£«a 'Sica a a^^Ea a^jlai 
’Hi. -etaaB atfa Sai®* ai^fE^ja afa® ^®a 
afaata— 'arfa£®ja ai<fa® f®f®’ aaE® ^tcataai 
»aa I ^taa ® f- a’^ta aia« i— a£® 
aiE® at®fet^ aa i” 









<f*lll*I— “C-eW* «*t^W 

n^« c*f^ <c'' T" 

“«i», ’\m 'SU* •>'? ^*t'^ t” 

*1* <tf»ic»l*«— Irfetfl *t£flt «Itn^ 

-itflH -< »11 '•fw 01 T** «l»*if>i I 

— - «'^r «^c-T 5J1 ? c^f*! ^*1 c?N T” 

«»f -ifVicnsi— “<t? «£i I 15 *tt« I ifitf 
♦UglU ^t>Ct<l ««<» w« 1£«0 

CT^i *11 ■» r 

1 SW 1 Jt£i ^ fy»iii— '•It? cn ?ifv? *tf«« 

?tVIt*!t*l 'ifSilt’t *11 I 

*tt*i’^l '•itr*itn •tifm <i5i»n 
ti*ti c*i if*!*!— "ntre'Bj *wc«, 
f*«??*t’ •tt«t*m*i' •ifc's ?i? « T* 

*tii— 'Bi Ti? r , 

r» itv? f" 

^ff*t ?f»i*iti— “iwi *tit?t?, 

nwjic't? HI •frtfert 

"itr?c«ifl iKNf fA!f^" *ii« f<*^ ?t*f 

•ttw 

‘■- «f*i«i fire* ’»f?w 

'^Htf*i*t, "•tin 15 *ttt*i 5tf5ii ?fii»i— "cfi5. 
« 1? f«fii cm fit?, ?tf*if5 CH "hSi *ti.*i 
lit Nti ’itltw? f*f*i *11 1" 

im? 'I'Hi 'Willi wrtiti wtiffwitw wtitw 
wtfii I ‘w *11 f«fw jSfwcm fill’— cw*i,^itii 
fw ICT WW.W call'll 16*11 mtiwiatl iflf^WT 
^ wfiw, f6WT*fl*1»tl *lf«6tl* 

witi*iT6»it*(< 'Hiw 'itfi fifm *itf« 11 T— wtifi 
nfiiti w ci'^l iti iw— iifii fill wtn 

Cf *11^1— <tlt1 fll I 

iti#l rupi cit itral «riw fifiw ifiiti i 
11 Cl ati'wfti HI ifiitf«*i*i,e*i wfi— 
4H '1*11 WWWfil t«tw, Wlt^, 

rii 11 *ifwwi wiiw itli irwti I ,fw*i# ff*i 

* *1 


iflll C*rt IH tllttll, fl*tt? 11 , Wtfiril, 6 t^ 9 t- 
H ffecitfr « 11 S fHtW «11 Jlww isfui 

cwf^lltl I lllflfl CH wflll Httll Itl 
ifitwi ' 8 Tri*rti— mti 11 it«ii itii ititcfi 
itim Cl •itiTi c*^i 'i jl?r *6 n *t 5 iw— vit «ii 
ati«t ♦fill «iitl 1 fw IWH CHI- Iftll ! wilt 
miifiti iitiii 111 w?r« iiii rtf'll I 

^ 1*1 f*iit»ii nil nfm wlfncw ntflnti— 
4 nt^i «tiw i 6 *iti ntiti <i 5 aiH ' 8 iji, iita 
nti wfiiti «itit fn i» *iH*i iiniii itvi 
w*irtii 'SfiTcii I'stiwii ntfiii nwn wtn i 'stt 
nifi*i «Tt« ^^11 itiitili itari wfinii 
c>iiti*t wn 1111 itiH, cnliiSi cm mtwn 
ntci I Jill, iin HI *tiTm tTnil ifniti i 
111 wf‘Hl ntifnfnft new n^ii ^r>%ii ntf*feii. 
fwr*i fmmi wtfiiHi cnti ifnt»i«i- "cn, 

nm w ititi 111 cit I 'll iti ewttn I’ll I 
’•tn, «*iiir hi i* 

“ni*ll wti wtm" — ifnn iiiii fiife fiiti 
am wfinti i 

nil nfntf i ■‘i^nttiiifinfitai ni^itniTii 
«icici |5 ' 9 fiitti*i citi 11 1 cntilS arti « 
fiiH I ^tni itti fill am# cmtinti i 

fwfi« Cl# #f*%«i ntr*#ii wtiwwi ’•ciRiipi I 
nffil wiTtiti atwti wticwt fwfi if»ici*t— 
cii, ifi «m fiwf, cntitci ci w t.i mmt- 
ciit Hi I fm fufii cwtiti mcnwimiiw 
mri" 

fiwtii nfmti— “cH 11^1 Clin t*# 
ItHlll filll I” ^ 

- 

•nfii cn«# 'niiti iintfei chi iici « 
ifwtfi «#f 11 fnfin hi iiinTww 

'ntiti ifi 11 cntiinin^l^^n newt i am 
ti nin^ lent, ^fniwt entn m cftn 



<•>1 it»»i «— ^1*1 I ^t«it^i 

««firc*i >jw» r 

I ■C>\«HCT 

•im ^1 sitn ’•tw, f|Bf»» t.wifir *i1ftwi 
(«'•« ij«.*ni I >if<v 

«*ttt»it^ I ^r»i*il*i. “4fet— •ii's 

f»r 

«««irs» CW^ ^t’T- «« C^ '•nf«*t— 'fl’tf’t'J 
f;;c« ^*1 1" 

“c^«f «, c«tHt4 nw 

’ft'ltW 1(1^— *IC'5 CHlHtW l” 

^1 '« ^lf««isl 'BtS', -’!? 

wu WH f>ifs»ifea Sil« I ^n*! xm— " 

T" 

“c^*ii sfef? n’w I '•W? 51 

C«l« I 51 fel C«1C?, Clt«11 ^lt>l 1” 

i*l<1t»r ^^51 *tfe*l'5lf1s C’t’in I 

CT’tti*! ♦tfilfs'B art’na ^t>i i 

*t5t5 <5Mit fsP^ af»ic»isi— 

“^t*i (jit^OT <an I ^a’s ^*1 ^<5 mft'sjwfl 
«rt»Ka^ •latt xi^nw fai»i citsn Ttca r 

I f«si f«si «f5« wata 

c*it»tai v^iilcw atia ■aaaift »i«'<t'R ’afac« 

•itfimmi Ttw ftw ata fa*itK-'^ata iitfilc*! 
fiifaiisfaf atfil»ita i 4lai*i ^faw =»raw 
atfSi arfafei atfrai c»t*i i fatfti vfaai 

nwara*^ I w .'?5 «trw»!, aiW la^ i 
»iafaa a^^^i|a. »it«frta w a^awtca 

engagement. f5 afB ^Jai a«atat al»ita J^ttaa 
ft«w fw, fM aiw'il ^Hi^* *itfa«iia«ni 
•tfawi caatia 5i niiaa « ^twl i ai- 
c*ftr«ai>|ant^ afi|»it^-*«a, atfc* aaa 
car ■ * 


▼Bj aiRa atai <*fcai Bfa«i < fataaiwa ata 
fVfaai mfaai aM— “arttw, aii»awa, a‘i*i at® 
caia aT?a Bifa c*i^ ataaifiig, aaw at® 
ga aafa «alf a®®a aa gfaii aiawa ®T, 
aaa «nataa ®Ta f®| cat i" 

•a? aai ®taai ®tfa aaig^ cata^ta 
Itaa aua atfaaia i c’fta afiiata -*®tifi, 
aifca ai faca, cai »ta aca i ®lfa Bwa T 
aata xia-elata 'ataaii aia aw a®^ W 
a^aia i afa ale® atfaa ataiit cafaata, aaft 
aaa 5|caa cat *ta i *aa caatai 5tcaa ®» aitifri 
caaa afai«fiin»»*caaita itiaa afaai, 5i ata 
afacB alaaia » ; 

51 ata afiiBfa -ata afaai ®ifat®f5, caai 
>6ta «iaaiaia 'a«a aiaia afa® in^ja|.ir!nciit, 
xiaa atta catata ?— "^Batt ta ftia alca^ 5i 
ata afai® atfaaia i >aa caatai cia a^ca 
®ta <aa caatai a®ai caa i 

fa®ta caatai aaafauaa aiai 'atfaatw— 
aita, cafa 5ta cwtatcaa ataca f|ana, itataiaa 
aiaa i fawtai afaata “faca—cafr ata?ifa>i 
ataiai t* 

®tata aiaa ®faai aiaa safaai ^6caa i 
atata fata 5ifaai, 'Stata gaatfa aa|ta 4®|f 
atai caa i tji— attaai»i cataw > fejta <a— 
afaai f®fa #jta afac® caiaa i 

5ftaa catatia afaai % <*ta ®tata faafv 
afaai caa i ®tfaata, afa® ®®a atai caai >feta 
aaa ®tf®att5a, ®atfa a^iatw® gfcait at^, 
ataa a® ag 4iai *fffi® aaa atfaia ®at ata 
f®S atiataat® ® atfta faai i 5tiaa aia fafettai 
faai, «iaataitaa |ita afaai ®®a apita *iafw 
atari afaata i 

®ata ca'^fiat ca^, atata at^ at?a <4® 
atfa •will atft ihgtlai a faatw atata 







t 


•f’>' ’fft* C9tntt West* 

sT^'fl ^tf<*i. f««a 5 if>m ^tti I ftwt* 

tfin anK cw c’lW’^t ’ft’i? •I’d •iM 
<f«*i ifa«i »t?ti!si ^it« I '9«tc=f rwf>n 

iif?»»w "f^cf «ttata, c’Ufi?" ^r*ic« 

«i«j «rnr! atf«[9 ^tai i 
«H«i, s^f’aai 'if«!C»i«i— “f — ^— ca i" 

«c(fii “< II <rt?i, *it»lfsi siJfa »i« 

^t»It« ■1C*lffC»|5I— ’^^'111=1^ 4W ♦Il'Sff 1 

K»I«»I C’H'd ?• 

“JIK— aw filH— ^'9 iWta 
ciwa •iw f'asTir 

-^tOi i5f-» ^thai f«iwh1 ’»fa»it^— 
cw« <Hi« ? ^f*i "s—* 

?twi, cfwwa »it^tc« f’ain afnw 

♦ttfaW*! HI I af*IWH— “4fHHt a*i, ww ’»« 
fHCltll ^WW, HHH 'S.f'H, -HWffW, iWa 'Btat, 

—<9 aiHtfei 4fatCT !5wl fMnftt»it»ii 

sfiiwa aaw aw— xtHH 'sia— 

<ltt'5tatH '••ija ai^ta’— af»ni faiN 
^11 afnwH I Hf a? iw s&h i 

atft HtH 1 *tai tH* *tii, « 

HwitacH. ^i9»i i faanw *ii«i'5tfta 

ag^fta a^a ai'fn* <ifH*ita, a^iatw^ ^cait 
^fH '■at‘?lia aian ^FraatWH— ' hch^ atcirf 

M<c: : I 

aft a«ti alai at^ f’afaai 'Htfnmai 
atiKft 'flaai ■aHitw att. wt a*ita*i ^ca, 
tata »»ta«t fa?— «atwa *iaaata afaai aw 
afaatfwta— atatat aai ate ai^a 

aai aanjtaaia, atfaai aaw aiafaa aaaata 
cm«i atta— at at aiaiai i atatatfa aifaai aa 
aa atai twta aaa afaaia i. <«w atw 
Pwta aaa art att— wata aa, atairta 
'?rtt a^a faaita aa atafa i 


faiyftatca artf? ai?p at<3pf cafaata i 
aa afaw aa ai, atrtiaa i aa caiaata, 
caa ^aiaatata «aat^ afaal atfa— jnaa aaa 
<aal6 aaiata, atS afaai atfnai <sttaa afiia i 
'ttaica cafaat caa afafea afaai aca 
atai fawiai asfaata - “am catai caca 
^tnwa ?“ 

^aia atf istia a^aiaca catait *af afaa 
“aacata caca i" 

fafaa atai araata-“aawta caca ? caf^^ 
alia 1 fa aacia ertafa ? at^ifa fa f— ” 
catat ^a^aa afaa— ti, aacaia cacat 
a^tfa m'a I cmta faei, fa^taa, itfaaiaa 
«f fs, mta catata atca aitSca facaa i «itaia 
feat's m« ai ?" 

anfa artaia -“caiata caa cacafa r 
fefa 'ifacaa -“aa^ar tafcia at®i 
aifeaft nc'^f ?” 

afaafa-'“acf fa i ata ata fa ?• 
fefa afacaa— “atfat cat i i «ttatat 
ataa eft®, afaat^ atfatatca facacf a i mta 
•aaatfa aa at«i f«a— aal'e m faaaa a'#f« 
acaaai ^caa ataa atc« atfa fata caca- 
fiata 1 aaa ctcefaata, cata aca aca’c*^ aaa 
aiafacf atf 'atfn citat«tai «ta aa^ata 
%< aw, mta tft aa— aacatca fm c’ftiata i 
cataca aca ctca atai caiaicaa atca'caatca 
mta fa tfa acaca ata ?” 

^fa afaata— “etuw ai *” * ' 

“aacatta, ^a cata fiacat atata at cat, 
caaa cata ajtca faatca, aa aaaa aa^a aca, 
atata faajc# eta ata’ oiaata ata aita je fjtci 
fan art i caaai, ^aa mttti atata fa j"— 
afaal (^tafianita attata afawa i 

cffaata, faatilt aafaaw— at«i tf tf 





Vi, *R<D1^ 

f fi«l c^t*n ^itt«5 •vs i 

i nri ’ifiiwJt— “fine^ 'Bt»j 

^<!|) ^ICB *lir«W I ^W5«f 

r»l c’tc'B'e *tTftiw r 

«i, #ii<. r^wc* 'Htw t” 

1 c«f^t5 fi'si 

h'Bt^c «r?f« «««» c«t» ^tii5?, 

9CTS T ’^T^turs 45»ws» 

5« ^lic« I 'Bill's IFfs f^»l 5^1— '.>1? 

«<H CKf^tlMa «« C'( ««tan |cfet- 

|f6 Bt? I afiifa 

-Bf*! Baf’HHC’f >»fitC'i«iU’i f*i‘iM i 

c’lt '83C*it-»«r*ji^ fi^wa 'Stai 

*t£'5 c"tW£^ I c*r ntt'fa w»i, «1 s wtw 
*11— '5,r*» «ca«f «itsi ! ’HaiH BH 

firts 4n I 'Bfa^w, c*i ^«i*i cat^ 

’i^twfa^tw wii?,r5ai 'ai’T Bta 


£Tta— in IS ^tnai cfnrs *ttaa m i 'strn cafini, 
fnacwifta fntn, ttni's ttf at* 

t«5i aca nfia-ata aia ni « nfia ni— fni 
c»it>» ata «tan ciintn nnn cn apfn^« 
cansiiniai ni?caa ^*fa4'«ron5ta— n'scnw 
*itn na i ^lai, cn «cn ana— at'* 'etin 

niaata >na faca an r 

?wa ^ai 'Sfaal, 'nfintsata «atafa 
^aaB a^ai can i attaa ata aan ntai 
'S^tnnia, »an ata ata c»a nt^ i 

■aatcB fnfltaa atai aiat aatfBtniS aal*lrt 
ai’an i «lSai, ata aitnfana at afaai, «acaia 
ai'^fnHlS aa;“^f'aji c^fnnta i 

a«^a « 9 aiataaaa, atantt»a aateaia a» 
cata 4taa5 atfa attn att i atantai faKa 
a^a aat atatca ai^a^ta ^»a, aatntaat^ 
■Ja^i afa« aatltaa ana's caa atfa faf « at a^ i 


Sl^sf^sfata f:at*ttaita i 











^r«i fi*! fi*! tiN 

• .atwa tifn -Jiti^cCT^, 
?f>fH ff»tc’n»iT»»,ll^ 

ifWfl V’f <?« I 
"rt®*? >rTfnfl mil 

f«*i c«fjl»5l c’tl, 
^u«a ^ti«t 
«t« 1C® ®f*f c®i I 

4^*11 

’ti’l 6K 

<i«(5 ci«-ifC5», 
®*isi,-mc® ^c«n «f<i 

tt’i.® ^sfir I 


c®t<^ ^t»ii 
*if«i ciH ^tfie®i— 
»jf®ci ®tc5 'iTc® 
ir®®i I 
c>j ®t*ii 
f® ®i ®ck®, 

®c« ®f®f®ic4 

f® s»i ic®c® f 
«ta iic®c® c®fi ®t»iti5 

»t«in c«i^ wc«,*— 
^t5 ®iwi icn itc® 

>im»i ^T® c^ii^ ®cfl I 

'fl’fiS c?c*t, 
fsi® ®*l3l9t^ 
fC?f»l®H f.*t.<w® ! 


«fac^ 5it#t?r 


«»t® W®tfl ic«t>lt*ll ®W5 ®«^® 

VH if^c® ’iff5i«cf I ®f? ®t^i •^iy« 
®l^® «(®K®«t ®t<tt<f1 

'jfimtwi ®t®»J aK®nif®®tcf? ®fwc«i ®tc® 
f«l® t^tftc® fw ^s'l® tf®<tc»n 
sfitcan ®f«c®c® I ®ft ®lflc®i 

ahnsfft*!®! ® ®t'rt®«i, ® ^'^r® v® f® 

*rtit« ®t® fwii ®f®ii ®tf®c®cf ®®c ®w® 
®®®lf® « f®®®, l<1 ®«>!®tc®i f®f®®t 

®fir» ®f<® 


t<T« ®rfi®t«‘i ®®cn ®®® N<f ®firc« Ow 1 
4®C tit® i®t< if®c® I 

nisii«t<ic® fiS r® ® ®tci I ®t®1- 

f®® « ^ifv®® I 

J- 

<4®® lf®C« ®>C® >lt®tf®® ®f4t®®1 
f® f®t* r •*«% •®c®a cai* «?t® ®til ® ®c?® 
®1j« •a^icf^ ®i®t® ®®l®_ ®^ ®^»l 
®tf®ltt® I 4% ®i®tf®® ff >5®f®l ®»K®I «t%* 

®® ^»®i® f®® ®c®Efj 'j®fc® frfw ^tPnrtf i 
®ft®i® ®i ®®tfr« ®^tift® ®®tc®> ®®tw 
®t® I ®#. ®tii, H®u '•tntfl ® ®®®w 





^TtTOs sTtlt? 




5j;< 51 taf«5 w 

Jlf>Hf«-» I '*fC'«K*9 fi5'5f% « 

^««r» •rsts 

I 

t.flfvtw® ’ll®! ^•®t^C»I 

’)®FW*f *1*! »»1>t ’l^fC'St *tT«9l I 

■St5l«5 ^f5® *fU3f5' a«l »l*I'’l •lff«»« '8tC?fl 

if»t9 «tsf '9 »lf959 firsi '«Iff>!- 

'®Cf I '9«9f< 1al >Iff9^I '^tWtesjt ^f9W? 

ww *it#f9 ^f«i®i9 99? 

f® 1 S*l f?*! *tt 9 ini«C 9 I 

<9® oi’f c«rrt9 c»*f *tf js n®l«rt?ntc<i 

®9 I 4W*t9 «rtt® C991, 

««ii91 9tTel9 ^®®lrtl9 c>l\9i^t »f991 

^90 9tt^l ’«f«S ®f99l ^^9t9 Hwi 

t99Vl I >111? '«t91 f«lf<1-f9f9 

®'§9J1IC'1 ’fM'1(»|sl 9it45II i^ltUC'SCS ! 

«t^ 9f»H1 >l»ll« aftc® Ht*9®T, S’#, 

#tj aiSff'® ts»Slff»l® ®t9'! JIT# I 

ststfw® t*t!fl fist* suTls <!< 

twsrn ffS, tSSI STtt®CS I *19t¥tc® I# 
stst SSI9 Wtis, ^C*#. fsur ?I»IS9 

SS9W«i Rfw sstt9 Kir«*t»fi 9Wtfs»i 

'SS? rs¥^51 sr st#1 99^91 

s^itfw, »stl sff^tsf’SS'i sssftf 
9^5%^ ^fSM I css* * '8W9 *1^1*9 

«tSS ^tl®t SfintflCTS c#f «tllW SS^SI^S 
«fl sffstat'sj s st"nt®i « 

'8«1 SW I fs»t9WtW« «TIS9 'sss 
’iftti 9fni fsftcs I 29ff **ts stw ^fflsr 
*filll S*S IfSt tst9 Sfil5f ST«91 ST9 I >49* 

nmi «rst« *tti cs css si css arses st#r# 


♦ v«<r« fts* ssSsi •sftsw swrstsm i 


9#fs*t4 STit I f*l >«l ss^ssl «4**tw CSISS 
*W* St 45S1 *f9Sl fSSUfS I SSI I— fsSStSI 
SI#t SS% Sltss S?f9«r9 SSIS S«W9 fs^t 
^tsttss ^itfs<s tv S5S1 srtiis i ssltsT 
S1«|^) « ®ISS"SS ft® S* ts^si Sl% 
*W1 Sl^SIttS S?f»»f4 SSS S«t»!9 >9« teV9 

St 1691 *tss i 4if st«fs CS^tV 
Sics Sf 9 * 6'8 ' SSTSI S 1 ltlS 4 Slis s«cs »» 
t£V 4 'SfsiB *•» tts) *t 4 S I CSHlltl setts# 
>ass ssc»i« ttv*# ^iss s fstfl# s* 

S?SI*IS SUS I 

t« 4 U cssisftc«tt «ss sic^ssii c*t 
css #sstfl SFS®t 8 *'#* 1 # t 1 tflS ssstcsl 
fststs iSS I > 4 S? cstss sf 6 ® CS* SS Stt 
at <( 5 ® fsstis «istY» SI siti «jtt« 
sfss ssstest Mif* s#si ailstatt i 
®«,'* 1 »l‘ts SS 1 t» Htl SStts irft tlSlS 81 tfist 
NCt*! ftSjSIt StS SI tts« fss SI I 
«t 1 I(«fl HI sits tis 1 # SS« S’# f# wit ifts 
ssstssi I »cts I 'ai? Pistes# eset > 4 SS'« 
sjltsti* sssW#^, SSSttttT t^lfss^ 
rsttset «sfsf 9 9 *f#«isic* i «tst#i tststw 
ettstt tetf*®! S) fs"«l t*tts SI, > 4 S< StS- 
®19 ifstintl S"ttSS *f #91 tt^l# wtts *ltf 
JSSftS csitsts *TSt® tifsets «ff^S STfStjt- 
■Btt^ asll SSS srfts* attsetet t 

*tll. sirs®], sttslf' 5 , Stfslf®, s 4 s, fsSITS, 
ctitfas, vf a^f® «tc®]* siist®]^ i?r t«s# 
Jf^ts afssts ff S I 

s4s STctr# s»srst®i *fstif stss tstit 
tats ®tss5is fsetss *f##i stsfi sHs 819#® 
*css I «sts^ cssffa? s4s sttt# ^qsj 
cs tst« ®ff#w *^SS 1 css I v» ft ate®# 
STtSttt# astf#® *(j#i cst ®scf# set ftti 
calc®# ’iSi ®fiii css I s(®#t? ^ 







fi*! 1 

n^n% 9ttH «f'»i|'et « wi 

*»r»ii rtitijn %*fw*f Ttji >i«h 

’rfflii cf^ I wnifl ^iwrt 

^*t£<rt (?£'B <^tftl»l*? I 
(?rt ’si*f*fif« ®«iwn >5^^ «tw? 

Nfit« f^ci^ ’iHwf'fBi «i»tn ^tai 
cf<ii «t6l*» n^t» s>t«)(» * f^^ti« 

it^t*»'ei '« '^f’('»la Ssft*? ^ftntrf«i,i 
Hnmi ^tcaiit *»« r«i» tf t 

^fwiwrc* ^ftatCT ^’iff w <l«f«»isj 

aflwtwi ««i '»tift« ^•tm>itir « 

’et«ti'* »irwc? am «« 
*irw Hftvw 'iff?«frfc»is^ I 

atPwiMW Nca(fl *llt 
’iif'ttw 

lUtfltH*! I •fl’tflWl 'Bffl^ 

««f«affw •tinfw «ffl Tt>flc^ «lw 

<itw, 's^rtH f«f«? «ii« r<i*ni urtic 

•W^t? ?llv f?Wi» m I »tH5 

C»!»l HI I *Hltfw« ^HCH fHW' 

Hill wt«mrtf "twHia wv «^9^^ »itrircw i 

«nr «it’«HK«i aftcntc^fl rnwitsw 

« nfttw? »tfii5ii^ I '•HH "irtftH 

«j^W»tw rtjfCT infhi fH5t« hmI funnw 

ft«J I I 

fHwfe W HfftwH I 

^titntt<i»ir« fntw? 

ii«i tiw vfifi •rtc^ 

f^fjtl £11WI IttWH I *I«I« 

tfti ^ifvn I ’|f«i0>j-«rw *wi cwitfev 

♦mtwW^t 91m ^ 


Pl«tH9t* 4HHe mi HlHtl lit-, 

f 9 flfiww I 

919«151^I-991 ^•Itl'^l 99»»tW 4-5^«| 

•ItHWHt f«C«l*l I 

cm nrtcWS «t<C9 
>f9»i »itffai9’itwl ’im'«’^;r mm Ml 
9 irtiH sfirwi >im« hi 

"RW 49«fil HtHI fl«V 

MUHI H9CHtfff9 •*! 

Hfflw 9tf«c9 9tnn fmffi'tm 

'eHtftm mia mwc* • 

brtiH •tiH mi Hfaw 

C9 ff»tl»f fl9V 9?1 mi Himfm 
'mf*i9 t HtMrHHtwiasii 9f?iii 91^411 

mr*i9.ffe9i "if»? 9m * 1^9991 911 

1 , 

9f9i*n^H fag'-lMtCH' 9tf*IC»l 

3jt9t^at« aff«l9 m *tfil»lf99 «1 cm*!- 
m 9^R«fl *1(^9 91HU<H «'>!' 

4ll|l9 atC9 5f9*I I f91 'BHHH Ht?1 *IH1«( 
4l91tW fHJH <I?I1 HI 9 H H1^ I 111%. 9?»m 11^ 
6 t<r Mmi, 419f9 HHfHsftllf 9HH9 «H9 Ht9H 
99cn 9ftni ffCHH I miti, 9tan9, 

C11C9^«9f9 ftCH at 9fflH9tfl 9W9ttH9 ff9 
mH'e fiwm 9t«l CH « HUH CHtHHm 
9tN»l9T If mt* M Hit C»lHC»ll isiwW tl 
91C««t «Ht 4HH9 9CH9t<W PtN*! I CHtHHltH 
fV»tf>j9n 9itw iivtt ffil. 9rMc9 91 9fiHl 

91MtW Htit?!! ftH I 4H< 

^Hifltj mum? V* ^^*1* 

*ltWI 

Hmf» fr». «%9 mm hmih m 9fiiw 

H1#1 HHtWa 9CH9 91H1 »lfin»t9 
f IC9 mai m I ««9J9 m* m Hf 9 

Htita 9ftrf9 HlffWl ^ 9 l t f C9i >lM 9rtT 





•iSi, 




•rtits *tf9»|f»S « I 
>113(3 irvnt«(i, 

fotrif* * f59«5< V( 4r3t«t 5fin1 

I 43? r39;^siT9l^ *»1 

C'fif 3«T3 *ft*l3 ^f9t«iF 9lC3 I ^;i 13319 

affe i?r93i 9n<nf3 fsiwwa f'8«9 

fwilttl^ I TtlH i»Tr«3« '9 33*191 

(3 f33l«t9l’«H313 f33t3 I 33339 f<r5Tl 3(9 
’19f33C39 3f3l ^331^9 9f991 (33 (33 3fV 

3?*a 3rtl 31^1313 >« l«5t3(V f33U33 I 

433 ’5(C3^1'aF a3W ^3^1! 3lC3 C331 319 C3. 
3t3?[t3 tf93U3 ^ 3T«^9 ‘l< 3f3^3«t9 
C33t3J3t?l I 433 fv «^9f3l3 33U3 fjl r3al3 
af'^ 433131 Vlrtl'e 319^9 9r33t9 fl 39 C 
3(3319 3f3C9 l3rt ■Sl»t93t3 39 31 C3 3? 
r349(fft« 3?f33f 3t9tC3 3^C3 I «C3 

•t«T9 9[fSfl3 3f(Ci3t4 39tfB9 f3«3 3f33t93 
3(991 3 3C39 (33^ <5^(3«1 9 33tf3'81 

9391 t«C33 I 9991? ^(C3t3 C3 31^9 3l33t3?^, 
®IC3, (3319 3 3t3t3 ^(4 3^C3, 3f3t 

t»C39 3U3r,3r9'^fe (33 ’St31 3fl9 3(3*9 f9t33 
9131 3« I «t9C«9 ’J[9f3iar'« C3f'’II1 3t9tt3 '819 
41« 3(33l(:9 <(«P« 3C93 31$ I '9it3 «l9'Sl9 
3t3la 31^9 3)33C3 3131 314C3 afsts 3r991 
3 3 3r331C99 3114 39 <8 319^9 “3^91 3l<J 
3*9riWC39^3$1 f3C^3 3I99US3I 3trt(9l *tfr 
C3 |5f33t, 3^3 (33J1 3f3« 331 

f3l*^t 4«3|f3 3(391 .fi(iitl33 1 ' 3»9tt 
33fW, 33U39 3113 (33 3133 3%3l(3 "f? 

3f99i '5,(39ir«33 '8131 $3tl8l 3f«3IV 
3$t8W I 

3131381 3(3t8 3$C3 39 3 319(9 a3l» 3l3 
313 (3:31318 333$ 31^319 31 ! C3(3C8 3lC3 

3t3tf33 3 3TfV38 31^3^9 3tl3 3jft9 33 

13(3 31(3319 » 31^ ^9C39 ni3tr33 %93 33131 


3 31313819 ^3 3$t8C8 (331, 3’$313, 9li3lf8 8 
31(381 «t«19 I 81$ CW31 31$t8Cl al#l3 33t« 
3t9^C3 $31 3$l« t«3lt38 3193 31$ I 8?3 
33(33HlC3 3(3319 C3«9' C3H 31(4$ -03?l38 
3t3 I 39 8 319“1 (38 ?38 C313181931C9 33113 
(33 31*3381 '3f8ti 3(991133 i 41t>l3 3lf3t81 
1311319 3139 33l3li5 39 I 

433 itl^il 8*3113 31(891 1138138 81?f38 
913 81t3C5 3313 1 '319(33 913 »t918 3131 

331, 51H1 81(8, f«a (89 81819 39*13 9'1(8 
3lf8 3"3a 35 331189 3'^13« 3$3 l 8331188 
31919 83$ll31 39 3t$ I 

433 331 3tl8t« 9llff9 3(33(9 I 819189 
«tBl3 331189 33l»113 3l3l9 9lSt9 3(33(9 

33(38 8(9*111 fi 39 31 t 819 1311$$ C9 (f8 
81 8131 313 I 3l$I3l3 8 39ia838l8l 33l9lSH991 
^118 9J3(8«9t38 8(991 9li39lf31*3 31 I 38lf38 
8131139 8141381 3t381?l3 (983(3 31H I W 
C318$ 8413131, '*1913131, 3381191^ >a'9(8 93- 

%91 313*4 *98139 8t«, *19-9’9 31al8»1ll9'"*l3fl8l 

8133 8(991 (89T133 I 9111 338JI9l*9 8(9101 

(3*9 a1 8(91134 88^9 3?a® 33l« «t9 3(8- 

* 

3)f'9‘ 8131 1331 3t9 I, (8(3 8111131(331,98151(941 
31(481 ($331, 4(318 (8(3 8l85(f 3'491 

|1341f8 (381931 313i3 f68l8lf33l, 839 

3"iai, 831*131, 8838393"8ai 3191 I («t3 3*^4 
188(881 8 81313 ^(<>1 'ai1tf38 3$9t$ 

fri 8431 (3*1$ 8(9183 I 48 8319 3(818 C8l8 
C81318 81*19, C9lj1-883 4$ (3891® 8l3 33#9 
3?(3811 31819 3*5[4 8*' 3(33T3«t 3f39*fl 3T9l I 
8l9Jr9 *fl3l39 «t8189%9l 3l9l 91%83t4l8 
819 34 431*1 338119 4f8l 8183 8(991 (891183 I 
833318 13^ 313%81 39l88l 3t9ll8 888m^ 
3art4t9 3?8 (913831 8^1 8118 I $8fl8$ 81819 
1341 $r9OTI 88J8 $^8813 8f9Wl8 8891 3T9 I 









^*tltt «tf??1 *>tWf9>> VM #r 

)|l|tO Sf'B'ltfil tf^^'Sl « •ftlltH "SKrt 

»ft^ ' S>lfl> tw? 

»i«), P»ii ’5ifv‘<r» 

»rt»i I •rf® « 5ii5)i ’i^t* 

«fflC»fl *1^ f«C? 

»i'W^r*r a(«i 'Tc»i« ^r»ff rirstffwst s»i i 

fit«tc?9 n9=*W% wc*i JKi 
’»f«tf«C»l*? I «t9t^9 WtCtJ, ri«FT9 «!?{«« 

f( »t^9 9rT««i9t5« >nwt<fcati! *rti?[*r nfi* 

<(t'Bt9 <rf'*(«i Tic'ffl I ’ «rrf9 

f«ltB 9t'«r«1 

•[fii'Bl 9f*i9i « ft 

I 

=*rtl'»f»Itf »t9'^t *lt?t ^"S* 

f<ifei »IW 

■<lp'- 

*ini5tf»l'« ^f99ri»I I ^«C99 ’»1^I T^fw« cwca 
f9»ri« I HfJt flW 

4f99tffW5l I «l^^, 'B^, 

«t^t ■«'?''B9 'Ht’iC'i 9fn9i f.^9., c a?, cw, 
ft«9i aia*< 9(f99i ^tfnc® i . 'at^t? 
vfc'w 9if«9 Hifv afisffsai <a9< [♦t'ai, 
gt«i, ^ift, nc4« *j(>icst «i!i<rt« 
carw '9 ata*» ^fnwfia i . '*. 

»itatc«ia 9nr« ft«frft 

a^toi aiiwtf a'Ti ■JnHa 9lc« bM «<nfa, 
»intw '8t9 Vf«« n ai? att I 

c>tiaaaTa ftcfa atfta ftiwfl 

«it«tcv a9 «att* 'g^faa i 

«a9 9W «rTa«ata 

Ha'Bia «t9^ avatatrt ftsi 


cutaa «»tta aata aafatft 
c«aff^ fflfajtfl *i< wara 

>Tf*ft aa at! I ftfa «at« 9ta *i«tt at* c>!i 

afaai afai'W t aa< w at^fhi aju^ 
^rti a"niaa i 

taiaa awaa atfav afa ftnawi 5)t9> 
Bfta ^fiB«i»iw aii-p aturt «taaa 
•tatfra-af^fr ^9at9ia 9t«4tr« cwta 
4tf«'Bi a’M« fswa I . ^ti aifta f«fa aatt 
fi«t9« facia ataaftit lifcaai fafa atatai 
ataa fiatw «Tcaafei atataai atlaiffcaa i 
■^affta-awi fa^ a>fvc«?^ntai ataj awta 
, icai ftaca faasta aaMatasi f«aa i >• 

*' areatc caai artwtf «ta«ta« laaatsi 
aati's <«nrca feafifal a^ai atftci ftaa « af| 
aaafla anaifei «tfaiia « at^lw fiatfftaa i 

'Bt*i ally's faits fat caf% aift« cata wa 

ft aaiw, fac«caa an^ta ftfaai ^acatt 

“!>» 

aifflai if®si ^caa att i aafati^ aifa®i, 
lawta, Ha^ fa-ai aafta aitatca itcaat- 
taBta ai?ca«,,,aTaii, atfaa? ■a'ffas natacaa 
CBii oia* fa« at^ta atca «tfaai a^Fcaa aa 
ataala ata^a ata ftafirat »f fia .*ac atcf t 
ai»5tai a artcBja ft aialasta ^aaa ^aia; 
«o» atcat I ai«Bt®j catia atJt, *pRja atataj 
aif^cac^B, ^taa atca jaa atfaai auatrav fia 
tfc»a ntca aata wtca ifarafa <fita<i atcai 
'BMfta at^ffaci afcaa afa® ipaareawf^ 
afati aawai afw^ta ita faaci *ta, c«ta, 
«fwc« a^a® afaai ^ca i fac*a flranaa *rfw 
ftttcB ca «iac9a ataac^a Pcafe a%>tai acf i 


' ^tftJiTJP^atft cift I 



n J|WI 1 






CSS C^tltWl «IU5)4 C’tW, 
t5« ’«IW5 ttfflW CMCfi 

fi^N fC»H Mil CMC« I 
111 <4 cifmci\;ff MifM 
Ml*# •TMtl fllMfl 1 
111*1 im MWM lMI 

TWl 11^ 411'® f 

fl? llMt« iflM CMCl 

C5t CMltlM) 411*14 111® I 

m 

fifMS 'lin CM1 

MfM? 54*1 f51 4111 ! 
CMtqi *1114 IM 11*1 IMI 

flRl 1114 411® ! 

*nf»iK4 fii 1141 
1*114 -*1,111 11*114 1141 1 
11? -11 ClCi4 "*14 Mifr 

®1 f44t4 Hou r 

flfM4 141 1^1*1 CM1 

11144 541 f5^ 4111 I 


111 111tC"l4 *fll 41114 

111 l!1%4 41 Jifl ! 

- ill 14» 11’1C4 

11144 54‘t-ll llfl 1 
M- 1115 *I m £ltl*I 
CltC*IC4 Hi 11*1 Cl1l*l I ’ 
l4 111*114 I'll ®W 

(l4l 4141 IW llfl !' 

Ill H11C14 m 11114 

111 C4^4 41 -if#. I 

<11144 54*1 Slllie 

-914 11114 iK 1441 1 

j‘fi®ri-£iifev line® 

^fl llfl l>|f44l t 
fel4 1 £®14 15® ®t4 V 

lifel? fl fl 414 114 T 
1® Itfl C1^4lf641 

C4®T14 I'* «lf441 ? 

II1I4 541 61111® 

‘ ®14 <*1*1 1941 I' 

^i|tlS5®tl 111 I 


Hi'® 19tl C5^ 


Itltci 111® ^1111 ’•tiefc® nil '*f44l 
1[fll®f® } Slflfl® 4^1® 14a llll 111 1®® 
®t4ll® fif441 £®rit®Cf, ?f®®1 f41t®t4 1® 
®®1® ®sf1f*l« '4W -*114 ®f441 ®1414 4ir54t4 
®fi®t4 111 ®|a41 ®tflC®.C5ll lf4l®l« ; llfin 
f*rj.l4® Cltltll -It nil 11C4 lfl®l4 *1® 

nm®! ®,f44i niin 4tt®*®i4tt® 


iT6l?41 l¥C®tf I -alflj® llf5«I4 nflHl 
lt41 -1^ Cl l®t? 94, iWfl I'l 4lf44 4®l® 
®1*tlt4 14®4 Hfil -4^ Cll-l ffllt4 

w 

*11® -*11411 11 ®f4®,j ®141 9^11 ®141® -*111 
1141 ni®l 4?41 *lf®® I itsi «tll1il, 

®t9t4t ll»,ltfll4 «11 ®ttf, ®19TC®t 1 iSflll 
f.fl4t4 ®» llfl nt*lltl 11® ®11®^11 fif.®* 







I »9f3 w ; c?’i»i «?>r«3 mfi’f Piirjr*n ^st« 

CT W19 5f»lt«« «15» ; fi»CW?irrW'!F T?l*l « ’^«t«f, «>):,{. ^1, 

t«ia ffl'Xfl 5?t« i cw«i5l«B ^fast ^lf^al i ni?wa '<i|'»tl>f!i ^u- 

i:f«i»i « «tti >II«I1 Sg ^f<ai ^twa «tiT>wif »ii, >ii?«5 ^fai »r«c?c^ 

d»»w 'ffaai itsH tiyvA '«?f«a n^v sg, « na «»« ai-H^tK. atai wfm 

ifv w ^f?UT cnt ^I's vtaai 'tfva f» 5 i arai ?cva C 3 »ii 5 mc 5 « 

*iwa ^faai fai s etfawcs i \< ^faw staT^i jfcai fi>a«^ a’i? 

cva»i <« ’tt*Bla ca*iia? ca aiaja ^n-a<s ^i 'sttaa fa^Fc« aifa® i i^% faji m 

4fff«>f «ff««a [-!»:« afiaaH alai ^t’tsua » wi'Vai at?a jTa-ffia fwa -is; 

^faai fiat^w, -araa I aiva 4t%(aa cnart f^ip, .,$^r7 c>»a >f?’ 

af.ica>aiicat,*iff«c«c7ta('8«t >.T^]. a,f,c^ t<Mi ,tcaa aaf^«fai aa''®'^^, .a 

■ * 'i ^ •, >«f s a« «f a awji a^-^cw aw vf^ atca -riii?! 

w*i Tf# 7fac« aica, Ni amaa awa ^aa- 'atfat^w • aa aica'iao’^^taii faaiafaiafa-'ia 
tcataita afacaat ^laia-afai i a(?iaa ca><a^i-*' ataw a^a facaa aaa-ca^aca^ aaHr 
cata, ai?caa utatafi at«i bta^ at«awl j|tai atw i 

afaa) faw ai-, mk cfiia staff's 'stata faa^a fawta^tfaata ^faaiw a s^a 
faatn «taTij aftaasi ^ai ^a atf», «f?ta faaife »taatat« af«faa«^ ia aaa sf^cscs -, 
«lf« ^ai’ftaa aiw ai. aa^ ^aai «%ca aaa ataj •if® wf^a fam, >«at aifv aiTva fa»ca 
« faacaa ^taai «iaia aa ^^a ^faai ?ca i a^atr aca aj^s •, am atw 

atscaa ^ca at?caa ^aca aifa’s, 'Biata «hw a«facw, ava tifii ^wa faaia ; ’^’■i 
awaf’f®, ^a^mjca afa 'Bta atf« aa «fa Wa . atwi na^acaa latarcaa ^aat faata ca 
ncf-iaaaaain afaai atfaw at?, «tai afta fawHai atw awa aimwaa aa -ii i 
m 'afaarti wtf«-aacaa ?» atai, ^aai aawf c^aa »tt aa, atta at(a« a?ft as , 4 a aif«-;i 
lf?w *itfa cattv** atan aa-fa?tift 1 4 a ajfvta ^ram afaw ai atf^w «»» aif««? 
caiaa af»ca%, atata aiaaj afaata aa? 5 i ^aa-^ aaw aa ,t_ 4 M?ft ca atarti-a^jfw? 
•ca>fr, ataaaaa« afaaaa aaa-a^ > a^faa caarat cfaa act. 4 aa« atai t t»wa 
atafaa ^atca ca aacaa faaaaait faacaa caatas st a^ftcaa ‘jaatf’W aa i aat 
astauat aaa ’acal. atawa ?f«»tca« ata itati aifaata 4 W«.«ta\ caia.acaa ^aaca? faaia 
Vttct I <af atca^ %t«a ajfea ra«« «aa at atca, -aacaa ac» ara* aa«ai awa aa at 1 
acf^ata ^aata afaat atfaatca, 4 t atcaa ataja atajcaa tfaatca— aaiaja ttcaica, aajrcaa aaw 
, fVa-afva afWB aaa ataat aca« a/afi ajtfa- «iac?, ca 4 ?a «ata *ttt, w wa*t atifaaacsa, 

c^tf, '«t aica'a ai?a 4* ^jaa atta ^tt i taa-fafaa faacaa ^s(aaa tta 1 jc? ca fawat 

icCaiaa fa?tafia|' caaTfaata wtfaa nraa atat catan atf^i cata f'laiaa caata'a 
*rn# faata afaat 44 faa aaw affat ^fiiwcf, arffa ^4t aua :atacat aaa afar, atca 
41 ail 4»a?faawicf'ai'fcaaafa-a4ca^aa a tftata ^Paaia, fnfcaa ^raata, ^aa atcait 









I c^ *itr« nas. « fail?, « 
^'etl f fv, 'BH 

VlJIJ-raTt** I 

afi«nr w <1 cat «f«a fjJtai C5« 

««as «i faaiPl a|,«i a Tfsi® ?» 4a< ttfM» 

•ttftw 'Bia ?rtn Kft*:! aife i ^ficaa tfsafca. 
•ifl if^wa, a« ^jfv, a? »tf«, 
jit «tcjt i aam ale's 

<«t ac«i5 •ffasitea i 

ca natfa^, faca^T afaai •>* Nrt 

afaai caa ai i «aaat 'area aifwa 

faeai atf^aflia as”ac<4 af?ai cas ca 

»»fiafta* ^acsal alaa an^ aara ai i -acaa 
©acara't *etai<r sicaa a^a *afa« afasi 
caeari.'aO ca. Jiafaaca ^tatcaa 'asta 
c«t^ afacBt aica i aa^taal c^aata ««l ata 
aaa f^taa laa atai ^taatta at'»at^ afasi 
cas I «it«, afat ai aa aff«a aaa ait's* ca^ja 
atattaa ^ata a&itifi ■St ailaa ?taia aifvca 
aiaaua t'aai afaca ai 'tin, afat ai i^aa, 
aaiaa.'*f<f4 cataa afaai aiaa sf^aaa atu 
cataa aaca afaat'Miaia, atai. atiaa c^a 
faaiaa caata ica ata oiaaia faaltaa atca, ca 
^alma ata faiata aawa^j aacaa aa[ca 
jata aa^tt atatca aaa afaia ai, atfaev 
atfata ai ? afasta ata aaa cata ‘tfaf'aa i !?t- 
fafaa -aaa aaj-fafa^ ^faaa ca aiaa efap^i 
atat «»fa-aatata ca^«at<} cat ^aaiaa aa* 
a?{aFai aaa-afai ^ifaafcia i cat alaa afaa 
afags atf^a aaa atatat aata aata caiia 
fasaa aftica i * 

aiaiwriiitatia caaaai «i^ ai tfacaa 
atfl, afata^ afaatcf, aiat aa aaa faiaai faai 
facaata aaaaa i a^ 'saaa ajw ait, fa« 
anSt^lft aw tatata ^atfw, aata ’je*. 


caaita aait ataiffa caana, ata atifa faa« 
ail ; <[ 4 is c^ta aiar caiia, aaaiwraa 

batata aifacfl cais^'^^fa ^dtaca »icaa a«aa 
taaiiiaitLa |ia1a •ifai'BCf j ^laai, tf»anaa 
•at fa^t a»i «»$« aifaaia awt caa >|faia(ta 
c'aia vea taiiaa ^aia c«lfa« afaaiif i ’ ' 
•flaa-e aifafaia ca aaa atawca, ^latpe ca 
«H1 ai aaai'B eniat a* 'afaaicaia 
’jfaflt I .«a< .aa*a« ca >«* a'pit afacetf aifa- 
lacai eta atea •aaia ataaiif i ^aiaat‘.4aa 
«ata caiai •,— aiaa ^aaaii^a aa aaait«ilt fairta 
4faai, fawa •stcaiaata a» c«ta1a ataa 
^Kiscs ; «i%a *ii fiti^a aea cnia afaai 
(acaa Sacattit aitfcaa caiai a>fatet». i altia 
, •fl* lya «iaa afaai eiafa tatta 'aei't aiHa 
a.iaat 'js.faaiia i t>i alajat’f ata faw'a 
a'^Hcav: caa ait i •*^a's aia> ^iw^tata 
caa a face, .Jia»9 aaiaia aia aaauia cat* 
aiaei afaai euaa aea caa aface, Jiaa'« a? . 
aia ata catt*tcaa caitai s aface ; •« afttiaa 
caa fa cata faa atca r 

caa ca aita^ <« a^tlcaa aft ata, fiai ca*a 
•tea ai I faai caaa afaai <at a^itca ipaai-'' 
•laa faata ^tfa'tfe at»i, etaia -aati, 

5ta I <«aa* caai ata. «iff«a afta*!*! aalftt 
aftcecf •, ata nc*i fatal .^a ata afaaa <tc«|« » 
^ tfiia Sveta jta atcsca ■, caaiia ai fia 
ai, caaiia eia vtfa'tia stteci i 4t aa attl 
afaa’Staa ata ata ala*aaa alaaaiaHaatti'lf 
aa i aiffe .at aaa Stifa aataei afaai aitv, 
fei^aaai* aataeiti aw at-, 4t ewD 
afaa^iaa ata ata «iHtaM ca vaa^aw. 
viaae a«, anaai atiet ei atai faa 
aaiaa aata *tc^ aa ai i *i ftvr^ifawa 
vav afaa^ *fl sfttn* vta* aaa caai ata, 





* 

flff'fww ®f*ff«« c®t*» 

<1*1 i <9 ^ 11 ®f<f5« ^1^51*13 
4«i <1*1, f»tii ifKnrs t'1'5® »il^*i <f*i9i 
nM, II ^**1 <3W3I ’»'• <t*t» 

®t<!3® :i3t«H *1*f <f’l31 ’lf'51 i ®t*l*11 <?l®t 
*11 ^cfel ®t<1'4<J ’ftifl® 

lltl'SIs 1C*1« <«3i*1 ifil'Sl icfe ; 
®I1t«, 1t<f9® ITItl® ItB, ®tl9f fC»l^ 
C13 I «»l^ <%®, 

f<»<11 Cl *lf31'Sl ■atS'f® 

'jet, ®f9i n»c*i9 «fcii iiti « 11 1 
n®3t< lf«r^ 11 lf«1 C1«S1 Ifn Cl C1I'§T9 C>H1 
®>ii«i ff*i 11—1 trJ ii ic^t'* cm 1C1 '9t3W- 
<11 ciil**i iti 131 113 Cl >111 iiif'i»i«»ia 
^<<13 11113 CH *11W «»1% IS 

JBIWa 9?3U«, ®1Tfl, -at ifll^CH 

®l3®ii licit *ini«t3 n 1 ^ 1 } . 11 ? cit 

^ifiiicn fiit33 111 ififB it«ii itm 
iftl^rfl ®11t3 «?ll1 |1«13 ^fl?|1 slinji 
<1%®tllllt ®11 Itc® «ff®*fl1^|61 sflll 
fie® itf 11 I 

11^3 tfiiuie it IS »i3iic3fl fim 

^;lfHBl I Iltci 1 W 1 « <lt »1 It 1 ® 1 t 

vK^ci «ii< 111 ® itcici I i®tt ®ri 111 

■■.' 1 .^ 

firciiticii tfiitcn , ic31‘8i iti-itBi 
ftpl® f®I ^Itl flft <lf»ci 11 I .. 311t3 SWI, 
ttfiJC® Wlfec® <1 lltll 1®1£« ®tiui3tf® 
tfwi iflSICl, ttl fllftBI Bfl3l 

111T1 feittit ttliti «i9if« 

- ifw, If ®11t3 ff1 tf« ^fl31. ®tll3 113 l^ll 
lUlflft, ®tlt^ C*IW1t1tt31 Itwo^jllll 
jftn in ®t<t3 let ®1t11 ifffi 1S!^31®tlt3 
fiCTIi itii tfffi ftfww I tittifi tiftiet 
|f^fl ttfil tfnt^ tHjfifiic® fti tfiifi 
t^itfiwi i cit tifi Hiitiwi 


t 1 ®l flSTW, 1131 Cit tifit till 113 CI^IS 

itsitstes^i * teififi 1, ticifftis tifi^i 

^ tklt^tjl «13 j C111l®3 lfi|l®3 
, iificif 111 ifiili fi3ta ®iei» tis'ii 
tut® lt31 *lf?31W I 4lfe*t Itti t1 <131 

t®a If 3 fitefi i?tt ir 33 i ttitfiriei nsifiB 

ir 33 it fiei 3 ar«*i 1111 if 3 £«e 5 , ® 3 < fiwei 
1® ifflsi fiwa itMa ffis tfin if 33 iite®«, 
®ii 13 i ^itei ittei® as® 3 i ntfi m 
Ite® BflfWlflCBCl I ’jflSlC® <1 H 513 , lit 
if? Ill®,— tills ® tllll, t 1 « 1 I 1 P 1 J lilt 

iff tni 3 ti'ifstt lit®, ®i itei ® i^itess 

cm 1131 IlflBIII tirill Bit, ,t® .11 
lltl 3(t« II ifsti Bin tills ®tclj icfe II ; 

tllKl Ills 3 f» ai« itc® 13 I t«fl« 
t®3 ai^S :C311«^111, Ilf CIS 113J« c®1lt 

ihn limn ^*icii^ ti3j3 a® tiiJi festi ii? 

■' ^ 

f|li3i ti^eiei; 41? iifiis 1111 ® c®iit 
fieiilcit afF« 131 ifiai cii i 

4t Cl 11133 111 tii3i iFicefi, t«3 M3 
,<311 Clt^l Ittfsit 41^1 llfsi 151 , fl® 
*11fC1 Ilf « Cl 1®lti m .®1 *w 113 llf31 
uiiies ifli® 13 11 1 i^ili i®i®i3 fwei 
fieii®» iifw® ufn:® i®it iitl%«. Hfii 

ill iril® 13 1 iif^. m 1 lf ®3 fifFW 111 
®ii® 1111 teas isjitii 13 11 1 Ilf- 
dif if®— 43? 19 ® 11 1^111 4 t m 

iTiii3^ci tell fiei^eiiiUfi ifsii ttfi- 
3 te®, 43? «i 3 i:t 4 t fiw I 3 "ie 33 leilet 
ftwi icf I ttcften tifie® i <§ in,* ®lii 
«ii®: ufieiit ail am 1114 * aft® te*3 
tl® iifse ®,— ®19 tlfi ®»si? ®tf ti»l nitfl 
tiFie® } «iiie«t ® fietf aiii ffi f , . 

t. * <***^*^ 



I 

"jc?? ?tl«9 CWltf, saint's! itllfd C«I1, 

5Tft? ^i*H, 5W aliw? W's I ^’f-c^ws^ iHcii ’Ctin-f«in c«t? wi*i c’ll i 

»t? 9t«? •m c’l^'? ^iw5 ^#lr5, •tiiiw«9 ^{5n*ttt«t sfet® ^•n >iwit«— 

>nM<i w* ^1t9 it's n^tc® I 9(«it9 • 

tcf 9^ 'SH1« «lt^9 «, fwmt CT ')« f9i9, 9#tr9®l5» fW C9, 

»l’«t*f'*nt» 99» 9tf6 5pH9 C^yiff 9t*l C9 ! ?f|[-n<lt94 ^t«9 ItflU ^I» f»lV M, 

cn 919 CM1 W9t9 1 * irH 9 .•H »5n 99*1 

f99t» C994 9»1 Vfl •t’l® 9t‘tl9 *4419 t C9t<!ll9 9I9'»— ^fet9 ^111 91l-^C99 C*1*tjft« | 

W9 I 


^15 I 



(^^9 9t9 9191^9 ®t»it ■a’® cni9 r9Wl»lt99 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN INDIA* 

By J. Pii. Vogel, i*h. d. 

Professor at the University of Leiden ; 
iaie Superintendent^ Archceological 
Survey of India, 

There is, I believe, no sphere of the 
present Indian Administration in which 
it enjoys a greater and wider sympathy 
than in its care of' the ancient monu- 
ments of the country. It is possible 
that I am iifcllned to attach to this 
branch of service, to which I fcysclf 
belonged for'Uiirteen years, too great an 
importance. But let me remind you 
that the ancient monuments, which lie 
scattered in such numbers over the wide 
lands of India, have, with only a few 
exceptions, this feature in common, that 

♦ArT address delivered at a meeting of the 
Indian Society (Indisch Gj^otschap) of The 
Hague, November 14, 1916. Translated from 
th by Mrs. D. Kuencn-Wicksteed 


they one and all bear a religious 
character ; and, if we consider how in 
India religions consciousness still 
pervades every thought and action, we 
cannot but understand how great must 
be the appreciation which the Govern*- 
ment’s care of the old temples and topes, 
mosques and mausoleums, wins amongst 
the mass of the population, when every 
religious community sees its own 
sanctuaries protected and preserved with 
in impartial care. 

The care of the monuments in India 
undoubtedly has a high pT:)litical value, 
and on thi.s account it has surprised me 
sometimes to find this ignored by 
officials who, although they might not 
personally take any interest in old 
buildings, should at least have perceived 
that merely from a practical point of 
view it ought to be promoted. To such 
people it may at any rate be pointed out 
that it is the ancient monuments which 
draw numerous tourists to India every 
cold season, thus con.stituting a valuable 
source^ of income — an argument which 
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cannot fail to make an impression upon 
those who convert all values into 
poiiruls, shillinjijs and pence. 

Kmtunately, let me hasten to add, 
amon^yst the Indian officials such 
Philistines arc exceptional. As a rule 
the members of the Civil Service fully 
acknowledge the importance of the 
preservation of the monuments, not so 
much from the practical point of view as 
for its ideal significance. Indeed, in the 
course of my work in India it was very 
rarely that I did not find them warmly 
interested and jready with their 
assistance. 1 may add, too, that the 
Indian Civil Service has produced 
iiteireral distinguished scholars who in the 
field of Indian archoeology have accom- 
plished excellent work. Among such 
men 1 need only mention Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
who takes a prominent place amongst 
epigvaphists, as shown by his standard 
work on the inscriptions of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, and Mr. Vincent A? 
Smith who has produced numerous 
reliable works on the subject of the 
political and aesthetic history of ancient 
India. 

It is a remarkable fact that in India, 
where such great respect is felt for every- 
thing ^ncient, the scientific stud^ of the 
old monuments was first begun by 
European scholars. The inscriptions of 
King Asoka^and of the Gupta Emperors, 
which even to the most learned Pandit 
were an unsolvable riddle, were decipher- 
ed by James Prinsep and others. The 
ancient buildings were first studied and 


described by James Fergussoo. In this 
way interest was ardused IbotlUn India 
and in Europe, but at that time there 
,aras as yet no question of the regular 
care of monuments.* 

In the first half of the previous 
century it was especially the Asiatic 
Society, founded in 1784 by Sir William 
Jones at Calcutta, which led scientific 
research into archaeological channels. 
At that time such research was not 
considered to be matter for the 
Government. A change, however, came 
a little later, with the appointment of 
Colonel (afterwards General) Alexander 
Cunninghifihfi, R. E., who had already 
distinguished himself as a member of 
the Asiatic Society, 10 the post of 
Arcb;eological Surveyor — that is to say, 
to control archaeological investigation on 
behalf of the Government It was in 
1862, under the Viceroyalty of Is^rd 
Canning, that the institution of the 

•There are, however, isolated cases of the 
restoration of important buildings, amongst 
others di the celebrated Qutb Minar near Delhi 
in 1829—that is, during the of the Great- 

Mogul Akbar II. (1806 — 1837). An account of 
this not very judicious restoration is found in a 
rare and littleknown publication the /ourna/ of ' 
the Archceotogical Society of Delhi. It should 
also l>e mentioned that as early as the fourteenth 
century the enlightened Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq (1351—1388) set himself the task of 
restoring the great buildings of his predecess- 
jprs— >a remarkable 4|id probably unique example 
of monument preservation in the pre-British 
period ! 
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Arcbeeologicai^ Survey of India took 
place.* 

It would*’ have been difficult to find a 
belter head for this new branch of the 
public service (for the present he was 
and body at the same time). 
Nuo^ers of ancient sites in Nortiiern 
India were examined and identified by 
him. In ancient topography, in parti- 
cular, he possessed an insit'ht tiiat 
amounted to positive genius. It was my 
privilege, more thaTl once in the course 
of my researches, to bo able to 
demonstrate the correctness of his 
conclusions, which his critics had called 
into question. The result.^ of Cunning- 
ham’s untiring labour in almost every 
field of Indian archivology — epigraphy, 
numismatics, architecture and sculpture, 
chronology and history — are to be found 
in the imposing row of twenty-three 
volumes which form the first scries of 
the Reports of the Arcluuological Survey 
of India, to which Vincent Smith added, 
as the twenty-fourth volume, an ex- 
tensive index, 

•According to a note by the architeef 
William Simpsun, it was really due to the warm 
interest of Lady Canning in the ancient art of 
Ulndia that the .Arc Ideological Survey of India 
owes its origin. 

After the new Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, had 
abolished the office of Arch.eological Surveyor 
in 1866, in June, 1870, the Archicological Service 
was reestablished at the special recjucst of the 
Secretary of Stale for India, and Cunningham 
was again appointed chiet/'Wiih the def>ignatid)f 
of “Director-General of the Arc lia olugual 
Survey of India/’ 


With the preservation of the ancient 
monuments Sir Alcxar.der Cunningham 
was not entrusted, in his reports he 
repeatedly mentions cases of vandalism 
committed iif>on old monuments or the 
plundering of ancient sites on a large 
scale, especially in connection with the 
construction of railways. .As an aiclueo- 
h»gist he must have felt deeply grieved, 
but he regarded it, [)crha[).s, as a fatality, 
which it was useless to strive against. I 
am not aware, at any rale, tliat he ever 
suggested any means of combating the 
nalur.d dee.iy or wilful destruction of 

• ■> li- 

the inunumenl/i, except so far that 

sculptures and inscriptions were collc^tiw 
ed by him in great nuinbers and [)resenl»» 
cd to the A.siatic Society ul IJengal. In 
this way the nuclen*. wa.s formeii of the 
magnificent arch;eoIogical collection 
preserved in tiie Indian Museum at 
Calcutta.* 

? Among other treasures, Cunningham 
removed the profusely sculptujtcd railing 
of the Tiharhut Stupa to the Calcutta 
Mu.seum, after those priceless sculptures 
had — alas ! — received irreparable damage 

♦Tberc arc now museums < rmtaining impor- 
tant archaiological dcpartmciUs in liombay, 
Madras,''' Lahore, Lucknow, yucita, Na#j)ur, and 
Rangoon, while there arc purely ar(.ha;ological 
museums Delhi, Agra, .Muttra (.Mailiura), 
Taxila, Pe.shawar, Ajrnir, Sarnatli ..(near 
lienarcs), Kriizabad, IJijapur, Roon.ih, Mandalay, 
and bcsitles those foiiinl in various 

Native States. The museums I have mentioned 
arc in charge of the officers of ilic Ar< h.i'ological 
.Survey. 
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at the hands of the neighbouring villag- 
ers. Hut the immovable monuments—^ 
that is, the buildings, themselves — 
remained abandoned to their fate. Even 
those which Cunningham discovered in 
his excavation usually soon fell a prey to 
the greed of the villagers, unless they 
were protected by the sanctity of the 
spot. 

This was the case, fur instance^ at 
Kasia, where Cunningham, led by his 
brilliant power of combination, re- 
w. cognized in a heapi^f rubbish, overgrown 
4 by brushwood, the site of the ancient 
park of Kusinara, which had witnessed 
iBilddhas Nirvana. His brifliant hy-, 
(Ibthesis was confirmed when his assistant 
A; C. L.^iyCarlleyle, at 'the outset of his 
excavations on the spot, struck a gigantic 
titl^e of the dying Huddha — the same 
image that had been seen there and 
described by the Chinese pilgrim Miuen 
Tsiang in the seventh century. Thusi 
was tha Nirvana temple of Kusinara, 
once one of the four most holy pilgrim 
shrines of the Buddhists, after centuries 
of oblivion, again discovered and restored 
to honour. "Restored” also in the literal 
sense, for Cerlleyle deemed it necessary 
to repair both the image and the tem^e 
in whibh it was enshrined. Although 
this restoration is not faultless in* all 
^ respects, Carlleyle rendered % great 
service by it to the faithful, who now, as 
in the days of yore, come from ^11 
quarters of the Buddhistic world to So 
honour to the venerable image of the 
dying Buddha. 


This is, therefore, mnt ofthe few eases 
in which the Archaeological Survey, 
ynder Cunningham’s leadei^hif^, occftipied 
itself with restoration work. Anotker 
even more important case whicli deserves 
mention is ‘‘ that of the Mah«bpcltti 
temple at Bodh Gaya, which, acco];ding 
to earliest Buddhist tradition, marks the 
pre-eminently sacred spot where Sakya- 
muni experienced the great spiritual 
awakening which made him "the 
Awakened,” the Buddha. 

Beyond these solitary exceptions, 
Cunningham, as has been said, did not 
occupy himself with the preservation or 
restoration of monuments. In fact, it 
may well be said that the archa'ological 
investigations, so vigorously undertaken 
by him and his assistants, greatly 
encouraged the hunt for antiquities and 
the consequent de.spoiling of anCient 
structures. Buddhist stupas which for 
centuries had remained undisturbed, now 
that it had becorrife known that they 
often' contained gold coins, gems, or 
other valuables^ were opened and ruth- 
lessly despoiled. For the sake of their 
problematic contents, the sacred monu- 
ments were all too often irrevocably 
damaged, and thereby the most preciou^ 
of all, the relic that the pious Buddhist, 
centuries ago, had carefully enshrined 
in the heart of the structure, not seldom 
disappeared.* 

f Even before Cunnin>>hiim^ time: numerous 
stupas were plundered and destroyed. One ol 
the Hrst cases which has come to our notice is 
that of the ancient stupa of Sarnath, near 
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•iThe discotPbrj^ ®f so-called Graeco- 
BuddMsb sculpture (that is, Buddhist 
sculp^re Abated under strong Hellenistic 
iniuence) in the trans- Indus country— 
the anciint Gandhara— led to the 

■s- 

($tuaa#ring of the ruined nionasterie.s, in 
whioli ihe Afjjhan population of the 
district took an active part. The fana- 
tical Pathans, always so ea^er for the 
spoiling and destruction of idols, soon 
perceived that the unearthing and selling 
of such “huts” ( every old piece of 
sculpture is in their eyesa^but’^ or idol !) 
was in the long run a more profilab’c 
occupation 

And it was not only in the outlying 
frontier districts that neglect and 
destruction of ancient monuments was 
the order. In the great centres, Delhi, 
Agra, Lahore, and Allahabad — once the 
residences of tlie art-loving Great- 
Moguls — another kind of vandalism was 
practised, which might be called utili- 
tarian. For there the magnificent 
palaces of Akbar, Jahangir, and Sliah- 

Henares, which, in 1794, was demolished for its 
building maieri.'d by Jagat S.ngh, the minister 
of Raj \ Chet Singh of IJcnares. 'I he rerujuary 
was^rescued by the Hritish Resident, Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan, and presented to the Asiatic 
Society. 

Somewhat later the stupas of Afghanistan 
were systcmatic.ally “opened” by the English 
traveller Masson, while in the I'aiijah itw.i#^ 
especially the French and Italian (ieneraN tl^ 
service of the Sikh King Ran)ii Singh who 
carried out arch.eological “investigations ■ in a 
manner not exactly scientifii. 


jahan, and even the mausoleums of their 
Amirs, were used for various highly 
useful but highfy unsuitable purposes. 

In Lahore, the capital of the Panjab, 
we have seen remarkable instances The 
Pearl Mosque, or Moti Masjid, in the 
Citadel was used as a treasury, and 
another mosque, founded l)y the fo.ster- 
motlicr of Shah-jahan, as an office of the 
North-Western Railway. Moreover, 
various sepulchres were misused for 
practical piirpi>ses, amongst others, the 
tomb of Jahangir’s fjvourite, Anar-Kali, 
was first used as a church and later as 
record room. In the same way the 
Sleeping ^^lviIion of Shah-jahan in th€ 
Lahore Fort was turned into a church, 
and the open throne-room of tbc Great- 
Moguls into a barrack. It is only fair 
to add that the abuse of these 
Muhammadan buildings in the great 
majority of cases liad already been 
begun by the Sikhs, and that, thanks to 
the cxerti-Jiis of Lord (Jurzon;^^ the most 
important of these edifices now 

been vacated and thrown open to the 
public. 

In Ihe same way, after the .suppression 
of the Mutiny in 1857, the palace o( the 
Gteat-Moguls in Delhi — its ancient 
glory can still be read of in the pages of 
F*rancoi» Bernier — was consigned to the 
housing^f the British garrison. Only 
the large buildings, that could serve for 
the accommodation of officers and men 
were left i|,-stanfling ; the rest was 
demolished. James Fergu.sson in bitterly 
indignant over t)ji.s()ecd, “ a deliberate 
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act of unnecessary vandalism, most 
discreditable to all concerned in it.*’ 

As late as 1886 ti^|s distinguished 
French savant, James Darmesteter,* 
wrote : “Les debris du fort, ou etince- 
laient le Tmne d’Or et le Trone du 
Paon, sont tran.sforcne.s en casernes. Le 
Divan public. le Grand-Mogul 

recevait les ambassades de Jacques 
et de Louis XIV.. cst une cantine, et le 
mur ou s’appuyait le trone porte le prix 
dcs consommations, 

“O Auraiig-zeb I vous souvient-il des 
^ vers que, il y a deux siccles, au bord de 
la Joumna, vous traciez en l^ttres d’or 
'sur le marbre du Divan Hass } 

“Si le paradis e.st sur terre, e’est ici I 
c’esticiF ’V 

At the time when these words were 
written a better spirit had already arisen 
It was the Vicesoy, Lord Lytton, who 
took the initiative in 1880 by instituting 
the office of “Curator of Ancient Monu- 
ments,” *fehich was held for three years 
by Mijlir H. H. Cole, K, K. A complete 
idea of his extensive labour can be 
gained from his copiously illustrated 
publications. Special mention should 
be^ade of his restoration of the famous 
Buddhist Ctupa of Sanclti, with its stone 

♦James Darmesteter, “Letlres sur Tlnde,” p. 
15, It may parenthetically be notHS, that the 
writer erroneously associates the Persian verse 
quoted m-e-samin Hamin\ 

txst to, katinin ast to, hamin tfst) with Auran^^-ieb. 
As a matter of fat :t, ilic DiwaiH^i-khaS, like the 
whole palace of Delhi, was built by order of his 
father, Shah jahaii. 


railing ..and four proilseiy sculptured 
gates or “toranas” — next toK that at 
^Bharhut, already mentioned^ th# most 
ancient structure of its kind. In Ahe 
beginning of the last centufy, shortly 
after the stilpa (or “tope”) of Saivihi was 
discovered, English amateuss 4 had 
damaged the building in such ruthless 
fasliion that the gateway facing the west 
had completely collapsed. Major Cole 
set himself the task of closing the 
disgracefully opened stupa and rebuild- 
ing the western torana. The southern 
gate also called for repair. This restora- 
tion was not carried out with the care 
and knowledge which a work of this 
kind demands. Some portions of the 
western gate have been wrongly replaced, 
others were left behind among the debris. 
At the same time we should be thankful 
that this remarkable monument now 
reigns again in its ancient glory, on the 
hill of Sanchi, and is preserved from the 
fate of its sister monument of Bharhut.« 

♦A Fouch^r, “ La Porte orientalc de Sanchi " 
(“ Bibliolheque de Vulg.irisation du Muse'e 
Guinicl,” tome xxxiv., pp. 5 ct sci/. Paris, 1910). 
The writer reminds us that in 1867-68 the 
Muhammedan Queen of Bhopal, in whose 
kingdom Sitnchi is situated, was on the ^point 
of sending the whole eastern gate to Paris as a 
present to the Emperor Napoleon III. This 
act of vandalism was fortunately prevented by 
^the intervention of the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, 
aa^ hater, in 1869, complete casts were made of 
this gate, at the cost of (he Indian Government, 
which may now be seen in London. Edinburgh,'* 
Dublin, Paris, and Berlin. 
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Another important work of restoration 

executed under the guidance Ilf Major 

Cole concerned the mausoleum of the 

Great-Mogul Jahangir, not far from 

Lahore. Here, too, there is evidence of 

errors against historical truth and good 

taste. If the Curator of Ancient Menu* 
* 

merits, In addition to his undoubted 
energy and enthiisiasin, had possessed 
a greater amount of antiquarian know- 
ledge, his work would certainly have 
gained by it. 

This seems to have been felt in 
Government circles too. At any rate, 
the newly created post was not renew- 
ed, and two years after Major Cole’s 
retirement it was decided to entrust the 
care of ancient monuments to the 
Archaeological Survey, which, as we saw, 
had until then devoted itself exclusively 
to research. Tlie new arrangement was 
accompanied by important alterations 
in this branch of the service. In 1885 
General Cunningham had retired as 
head of the Archarological Survey ; his 
successor was Dr. James Burgess, who 
^^had for some years carried on archaeo- 
logical investigations in Southern Indai 
(the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras). The enormous territory over 
which he was now appointed as 
Director-General of Archaeology for the 
whole of India was divided into five 
circles, each including one or more 
provinces. There were Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), 
the North-West Provinces (with Central 
*lndia and the Central Provinces), ;^d 


Bengal (with Assam). For each of the 
five circles an Archneological Surveyor 
was to be a|>pointed. As a matter of 
fact, only three surveyors were appointed 
— viz, for the Panjab, the North-West 
Province?, and Bengal — while Dr. 
Burgess continued to conduct the 
researches in Bombay and Madras, with 
the help of two Rssi.stants. lie only 
held the post of Director-General for a 
few years, till 1889, ^i*'d during that 
period he occupied himself almost 
exclusively with exploration, which 
appealed most to his scholarly tastes. 

After Burgess had gone home in 1889, 
tlie ofiice of Director-General was left 
vacant. There happened to be one of 
the periodical fits of retrenchment, and 
of course such a service as the Arclueo- 
logical Survey, which was looked upon 
by some as “ a mere luxury,” was the 
first to sufter. Thus, not only ihe post 
of Director-General was left unfilled, 
but also some of the by no means 
liberally paid surveyor’s places — viz., 
that in Bengal, Burma, and the Pnnjab. 
Moreover there still reigned in Gevern- 
Mnient circles the stange idea that (he 
work of the Archoertogical Survey as 
regards the care of monuments (which 
had gradually t$ecoflie the import- 

ant part) would only be of a temporary 
character. The task shfjuld be confined 
to the compiling of lists of monuments 
for each province separately. In these 
lists the monuments were to be divided 
into three' classes, and when this were 
once completed, the conservation of 
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them c<juI(1 be handed over to the a few observations upon the duty of 
Department of Public Works and the Governfflent in respect to ancient 
Archaiolociical Survey could be abolished buildings in India. The Asiatic Society 
Accordingly, in 1885, it was sanctioned of Bengal still, I tru.st, even in these 
on the new footing for five years, and days, vyhen men are said to find*, no time 
each time, in 1890 1895, and 1900, it for schglarship, and when independent 
was renewed for five years, as it cons- study of research seems to have faded 
taantly appeared that its appointed task out of Indian fashion, retains that 
had not yet been accomplished. interest in archaeology, which is so often 

Of the difficulties encountered during testified to in Its earlier publications, 
these years I need not go into detail, and vv is promoted by so many of its 
Let me rather give you the name of the most illustrious names. Surely here if 
man to whom it is due that better days anywhere, in this house which enshrines 
have dawned. It is Lord Curzon whose the memorials, and has frequently 
undying honour it is, as Viceroy of listened to the wisdom of great scholars 
India, to have firmly established the and renowned students, it Is permissible 
Archaological Service and to have to recall the recollection of the present 
regulated the preservation of monuments generation to a subject that so deeply 
in an efficient manifer. A few weeks engaged the attention of your early 
after he landed in India, February r. pioneers, and that must still even in a 
1899, the Viceroy declared at a meeting breathless age, appeal to the interest of 
of the Asiatic Society that he regarded every thoughtful man. 
the promotion of archa;ological research “In the course of my recent tour, 
and the preservation of the ancient during which I visited some of the most 
monuments as “a part of our Imperial famous sites and beautiful or historic 
obligation to India.” A yoir later, at buildings in India, I more than once 
the next annual meeting of the same remarked, in reply to Municipal 
Society, Lord Curzon in a compreheiw addresses, that I regarded the conserva- 
sive address ex^llained with great tion of ancient monuments as one of 
eloq\ience how* he wished to interpret the primary obligations of Government, 
the task of the Government With regard We have a duty to our forerunners as 
to the interests above mentioned. I well as to our contemporaries and to 
^ wish that I had sp»ace to quote the whole our descendants — nay, our duty to the 
• of this brilliant speech. Let me be two latter classes in itself demands the 
permitted to quote a few passages. recognition of an obligation to the 

“I hope” (thus the Viceroy ,^egan his former, since we are the custodians for 
address), “that there is nothing mappro- our own age of that which has been 
priate in my addressing to this Society becjj^eathed to us by an earlier, and 
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since posterity will rightly blame us if, 
owing to our neglect, they fail to reap 
the same advantages that we have been 
privileged to enjoy. Moreover, how can 
we expect at the hands of futurity any 
consideration for the productions of (uir 
own time — if, indeed, any' are worthy of 
such — unless we have ourselves shown 
a like respect to the handiwork of our 
predecessor ? This obligation, which I 
assert and accept on behalf of Govern- 
ment, is one of an even more binding 
character in India than in many 
European countries. 

And a little further : 

“If there be any one who says to me 
that there is no duty devolving upon a 
Christian Government to preserve the 
monuments of a pagan art, or the sanc- 
tuaries of an alien faith, I cannot pause 
to argue with such a man. Art, and 
beauty, and the reverence that is owing 
all that has evoked human genius, or 
has inspired human faith, are indepen- 
dent of creeds, and, in so far as they 
touch the sphere of religion, are embraced 
by the common religion of mankind. 

“To us the relics of Hindu and 
Mahommedan, of Buddhist, Brahmin, 
and Jain are, from the antiquarian, 
the historical, and the artistic point of 
view, equally interesting and equally 
sacred. One docs not excite a more 
vivid and the other a weaker emotion. 
Each fills a chapter in Indian history. 
Each is a part of the heritage which 
Providence has committed to the cu.stody 
of the ruling power,*’ 


With regard to the claims of “rc- 
.search” and "preservation” to support 
from the Govern nient hr remarks : 

“Epigraph)' should imt be set behind 
research any more than research should 
be .set behind con.servation. All arc 
ordered parts of any scientific scheme 
of anticjiiarian work, I am not (me of 
those who think that (lovernment can 
afford to patroni/.e the one and ignore 
the other. It is, in my jiulgment equally 
our duty to dig and discover, to classify^ 
reproduce, and describe, to copy and 
decipher, an<l to cherish ami conserve. 
Of restoration 1 cannot, on the pres<*nt 
occasion, undertake to speak, since the 
principles of legitimate and artistic 
restoration reejuire a more detailed 
analysis than I have time to Ijestow 
upon them this evening. But it will be 
seen from what I have said that my 
view of the obligations of Govtunment 
is not grudgifig, and that my' esliinale 
of the work to be done is ampK:.” 

“For my part” (thus Lord Curzon ejnds 
his address), "I feel far from clear lhat 
Government might not do a good deal 
more than it is now doing, or than it 
has hitherto consented to tio. 

“1 certainly cannot look forward to a 
time at which either the obligations of 
the State will have become cxiiausted, 
or at which archaeological research and 
conservation in this country can dis- 
pense with Government direction and 
control. I see fruitful fields of labour 
still unexplored, bad blunders still to 
be corrected; paping ornission.s to be 
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supplied, plentiful opportunities for 
patient renovation and scholarly research. 
In my opinoin, the taxpayers of this 
country are in the last degree unlikely 
to resent a somewhat higher expendi- 
ture — and, after all, a few thousand 
rupees go a long way in archaeological 
work, and the total outlay is exceedingly 
small — upon objects in which I believe 
them to be as keenly interested as we 
are ourselves. I hope to assert more 
definitely during my time the imperial 
responsibility of Government in respect 
of Indian antiquities, to inaugurate or to 
persuade a more liberal attitude on the 
part of those with whom it rests to 
provide the means, and to be a faithful 
guardian of the priceless treasure-house 
of art and learning that has, for a few 
years at any rate, been committed to 
my charge.*’ 

In accordance with Lord Curzon’s 
views it was agreed that in the Indian 
Budget a yearly sum of a lakh of 
Rupees (Rs. 100,000, or 6,666) should 
be reserved for archaeology. This sum 
by no means represents the entire 
amount expended by the Government 
in archaeological interests. It is more* 
over, the Provincial Governments 
principally that must care for these 
interests and supply them with funds, 
and of these the amount varies greatly. 
The lakh yearly devoted by the supreme 
Government in its Budget serves for the 
support of all manner of work of special 
importance, both in British India and in 
the Native States— for excavation. 


research journeys, purchases for 
museums, publications, etc. 

A second measure of great importance 
was the re-establishment of the office of 
Director-General of Archaeology, which 
since the retirement of Dr. Burgess, had 
practically ceased to exist. Before the 
end of the year 1901, in which the Vice- 
roy had delivered his Calcutta speech, 
Mr, J. H. Marshall was appointed 
Director-General for a term of five 
years. In the early spring of 1902 he 
landed in India. 

The appointment of Mr. Marshall 
was received with some suspicion, 
e^ecially on the part of Orientalists. 
F^r he was a youthful scholar, who had 
dfvoted himself with great distinction 
t9 classic archaeology, had studied 
same some at the British School in 
Athens, and also taken part in excava- 
tions in Crete, but v'ho had never had 
occasion to occupy himself with the 
study of Oriental languages. 

The objections raised to Marshall’s 
appointment would have been more 
serious if he had been called upon to 
devote him.self alone and single-handed 
to scientific research> as had been the 
case with his great predecessor, . Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, who, as a 
matter of fact, had also gained his 
knowledge of ancient India and Indian 
languages in India itself. The newly- 
appointed functionary, however, was 
given the charge, both of research and of 
the conservation of monuments, and for 
the present the latter, the shamefully 
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neglected conservation, was put first. 
The Director-Generalship was now, 
therefore, an entirely different thing 
tp what it had been. 

The new functionary needed to be 
not only a scholar, but, above all. a man 
of judgment and good taste. As adviser 
to the Indian Government, as head of a 
Government Department and of an 
extensive office, he must be, moreover, 
a man of tact and of prestige, capable 
of combining the greatly divergent 
elements, within and without his own 
department, in harmonious co-operation. 

Let me say at once that Sir John 
Marshall (for he, too, received a knight- 
hood a few years ago) proved to be *\the 
right man in the right place.” He 
reorganized and extended the Archfco- 
logical Survey, and, what was of parti- 
cular importance, before Lord Curzon 
retired from office the service was made 
permanent.* 

• In a resolution of April 28, 1906, the 

Archaeological Service was made permanent, 
and at the same time some improvements were 
made in the salaries and position of the officers 
connected with it. They had already received 
the more imposing title of “ .Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Survey” in place of that of 
“Archajological Surveyor.” 

At present the Arclueological Service consists 
of a Director-General, seven Superintendents, 
six Assistant Superintendents, and two Epigra- 
phists. Both at the central and provincial 
offices there are, moreover, native draftsmen, 
photographers, and clerks. The cosmopolitan 
nature of this branch of the Service may be 
gathered from the fact that some years ago 
amongst the Superintendents were found an 


The new Director-General .succeeded 
in improving and developing both the 
conservation of momiments and archa?o- 
logical research. In the first part of His 
task he showed himself to be a man of 
good taste and sound judgment ; in the 
second part a man of great intelligence 
and extensive knowledge. Mis parti- 
cular merit is that in his excavations he 
applied the strict scientific methods that 
he had acquired in Crete. 

The results of the work done by the 
Arclueological Survey under Marshall’s 
guitlance are laid down in the stately 
series of illustrated Annual Reports^ 
which, begun by him in 1903, arc still 
continued. Kleven volumes of the series 
have already appeared. As Government 
publications they are i)rc.sented gratis 
lo scientific institution.s, not only In 
India, but throughout the whole world. 

In 1910, when I was called to replace 
Mar.shall for a year and a half as 
Director-General, it was propo.sed to 
abolish the Annual and to publish the 
results of arclKoological re.scarch in 
another form. I took thi.s opportunity 
of asking the opinion of a number of 
well-known Orientalists, and it wa.s a 
matter of great gratification that they 
almost unanimously expressed a high 
appreciation of Marshall’s Annual, 
which was accordingly continued in a 
slightly modified form. 

American, a Chinese, a German Hungarian, and 
a Dutchman, while the office of Kpigraphist was 
filled by a Norwegian. 
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I sliotild also like to call attention to 
a little book that appeared recently, a 
Government publication entitled ‘Indian 
Archaeological Policy, 1915, being a 
Resoluticn issued by the Governor- 
General ill Council on October 22, 1915 
(Calcutta. Superintendent Government 
printing, India, 1916. Price six annas, 
or seven pence).” In this “resolution” 
(drawn up principally by Sir John 
Marshall) a clear and business-like 
account is given of all that has been 
accomplished by the Indian Archaeolo- 
gical Service during the last twelve 
years in its various branches (conserva- 
tion, research, museums, publications, 
etc.) 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the task of the archncological 
officers is purely advisory, while the 
execution of the work is left in the 
hands of the Public Works Department. 
As a rule the procedure is as follows. 
The archaiological officer inspects each 
year a certain number of the most 
important monuments in his circle. To 
visit them all within that time would be 
out of the question on account of the 
enormous extent of the district in his 
charge. At the inspection of important 
buildings, the district engineer is, as a 
rule invited to be present, in order to 
discuss all technical difficulties on the 
spot. Then the archaeological officer 
embodies bis recommendation In a 
“Conservation Note,” in which his 
recommendations are put down as ac- 
curately as possible. These “Notes” 


are then sent to the Director-General 
for comfirmation. As most of the 
monuments are known to him, through 
his annual tours, he can often extend 
and improve the suggestions made by 
the provincial archaeologist. The “Con- 
servation Note” is then printed, and 
serves as a guide for the execution of 
the work. 

How necessary it is that those who 
are entrusted with the execution of 
the work should be furnished with 
minute instructions 1 have more than 
once been able to observe. In the 
course of an inspection tour 1 once 
visited the remarkable ruined brick 
temple of Bhitargaon, in the district of 
Cawnpore, which was first described by 
Cunningham. To my horror 1 perceived, 
evai from a distance, that the walls 
weie covered with a thick layer of plas- 
ter, the spotless whiteness of which 
constrasted strangely with the subdued 
colour of the high roof, which (probably 
owing to lack of funds) had. been left in 
its dilapidated condition. On inquiry 
it appeared that a subordinate Public 
Works officer, to whom the conservation 
of this temple had been entrusted, had 
conceived the plan of thoroughly doing 
up the old building, so that it would 
look fresh and new f Fortunately it 
was easy in this case to undo such an 
ill-considered piece of restoration, to 
remove the layer of plaster, and take 
more adequate measures for the preser- 
vation of the ancient temple. 

On another occasion I had made 
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proposals for the preservation of the 
coloured tile-decoration on the wall of 
the Lahore Fort. Many of the panels 
had badly suffered, party from natural 
causes of decay and partly in conse- 
quence of a bpinbardmcnt during; the 
years of confusion that immediately 
preceded the British annexation of the 
Panjab. My proposal was that the 
gaps in the tilework should be filled in 
to prevent further crumbling away. 
When, however, I went to inspect the 
work, I saw that tlie masons, not satis- 
fied with the prescribed measures for 
preservation, were engaged in touching 
up the surface, whereby the difference 
in colour between the vulgar paint used 
by them and the magnificent colours of 
the tiles became painfully conspicuous. 
Fortunately this “restoration” was only 
just begun, so that no damage of 
importance had been done. 

The fact is that the execution of such 
work often devolves upon subordinates, 
who, as the example quoted serves to 
show, do not understand that in this 
work the principles and methods are 
entirely different from those followed in 
the repairing of a modern building. 

What, now, are the leading principles 
to be followed in the treatment of 
ancient buildings ? Marshall, not only 
in his handbook on the subject, but also 
in his Annual Reports, has repeatedly 
laid them down. In general it may be 
said that the object is preservation, and 
that for this purpose the most important 
thing is to prevent decay. 


""Preservation before Repair . — Officers 
charged with the execution of conserva- 
tion work should never forget that the 
reparation of any remnant of ancient 
architecture, however humble, is a work 
to be entered upon with totally different 
feeling.? from a new work or from the 
repairs of a modern building. Although 
there arc many ancient buildings whose 
state of disrepair suggests at first sight 
a renewal, it should never be forgotten 
that their historical value is not to renew 
them, but to preserve them When, 
therefore, repairs are carried out, no 
effort should be spared to save as many 
parts of the original as possible, since 
it is to the authenticity of the old parts 
that practically all the interest attach- 
ing to the new will c)wc itself.” 

The two great enemies of ancient 
monuments that must be strenuously 
combated are water and the growth of 
plants. It is water which, in the 
celebrated cave temples of India, has 
wrought irreparable damage. By the 
moi-sture the heavy pillars are often 
completely eaten away underneath, so 
that at last the upper part of the column 
hangs from the ceiling and, instead of 
supporting the overhanging rock, 
increases the peril of collapse by its 
weight. It is distressing to think that 
very simple rneasure.s of drainage, if 
applied in time, might have prevented « 
a great deal of irremediable damage. 

The same is the case with vegetation. 

It is particularly the pipal (Ficus 
retigiosa) which seems to have a special 
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predilection for ancient masonry, and 
which, vvitli its huge roots, will slowly 
but steadily break up an old building. 
It is especially the luxuriant vegetation 
peculiar to India which renders periodi- 
cal inspection so necessary. The Public 
Works Department is, therefore, obliged 
to inspect the most important buildings 
in the district regularly, and yearly to 
clear them from weeds. 

But to prevent the collapse of a more 
or less ruined structure other measures 
may be required. Overhanging walls 
must be supported, cracked arches 
propped up, and gaps filled in. Here, 
therefore, new masonry is required, but 
to most it will be plain at a glance that 
the new work is not part of the old 
building, but only serves as support. 
Naturally it must be the endeavour of 
the archaeologist to make such additions 
as little conspicuous and objectionable 
as possible. 

Ill this kind of conservation work it 
will, in certain cases, be necessary or 
desirable to replace old portions of the 
building that are decayed or fallen away 
by new work. 

Thus we come at last to the vexed 
question of how far it is permissible to 
renew portions of an old building on a 
large scale. Marshall has expressed 
himself clearly on this point and 
declared that he cannot agree with those 
who condemn all restoration (that is, 
reconstruction) — a principle that was 
once upheld by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. This 


Society has published a manifesto in 
which it insists on putting “Protection 
in the place of Restoration, to stave off 
decay by daily care, to prop a perilous 
wall and mend a leaky roof by such 
means as are obviously meant for 
support or covering, and show go 
pretence of other art, and otherwise to 
resist all tampering with either the 
fabric or ornament of the building as it 
stands ; if it has become inconvenient 
for its present use, to raise another 
building rather than alter or enlarge 
the old one ; in fine, to treat our ancient 
buildings as monuments of a bygone 
art, created by bygone manners, that 
modern art cannot meddle with without 
destroying.” 

“The attitude of the Department,” 
says Marshall, “in fact, coincides very 
closely with that of the moderate 
thinkers at home, who fully recognize 
the deplorable harm that can be done 
in the of restoration, but recognise also 
that there may be religious, social, 
political, or other considerations to be 
taken into account which render it 
impracticable to lay down one law 
which will be applicable to one and 
every case.” 

What would have become, asks 
Marshall, of the Taj Ma^al,* the cele- 
brated mausoleum that the Great-Mogul 

• In his speech quoted above Lord Curzon 
reminds us that in the time of oue of his prede- 
cessors, Lord William Bcntinck, the Taj was on 
the point of bein^^ demolished and the marble 
converted into money. 
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Shah-Jahan bad built on the shores of 
the Jamna for his belojved wife? What 
would have become of it, if this building 
had always been treated according to 
the strict rules of this Society ? 

“Now, let us suppose that this method 
of dealing with structures had been 
applied throuj^hnut to the most famous 
and perhaps the most extensively res- 
tored of our Indian monuments — the 
Taj Mahal at Aj^ra. What would have 
been the state of that priceless tomb 
to-day ? It would have been a ruin, 
stripped of half its marbles, tied to^etljcr 
with bands, propped up witli buttresses 
or scaffoldings, and disfigured by other 
accretions and eyesores. Instead of 
that, the coun.sel of perfection which has 
prevailed in its restoration has given 
back to India a gem of unbhnnished 
beauty, perfect in itself and perfect in 
all its surroundings. I cannot think 
that even the staunchest opponent of 
restoration, if he viewed the Taj as it is 
to-day, could wish it back in its old 
state of dilapidation, or could regret for 
one instant that the charm that lingered 
round it in its decay had been replaced 
by the more abundant loveliness of 
life. But apart from aesthetic senti- 
ment, which can hardly fail to endorse 
all that has been done for the Taj, there 
were other very potent reasons which 
demanded it.s restoration. For the Taj 
i.s not a ‘ dead ’ monument It is still 
the resting-place of the Great- Mogul 
Emperor and Empress for whom it was 
erected, and as such it deserves to be 


maintained in all its original splendour. 
Nor does it appeal to the Indian people 
as an antiijiiarian relic. It is to them a 
national heritage, of which they are 
justly prv)ud, and which they have a 
right to e.xpect will be preserved to 
posterity as something more than an 
interesting ruin. Indeed I think I may 
truly say that there is no archactdogical 
work in India that has given more 
profound gratification to the people 
than the rescue of this cherished 
mausoleum from neglect, and the 
effacement from it of all signs of vandal- 
ism committed by earlier generations 
of Englishmen.” 

Everyone who reads this eloquent 
appeal and who has had the good for- 
tune to behold the Taj Mahal with his 
own eyes will heartily agree. It is 
impossible to treat all monuments 
according to one principle, by whicli all 
reconstruction is simply forbidden. 
Each case must be judged on its own 
merits. 

As a matter of fact, the Society for 
the Frotcction of Ancient Buildings, on 
reconsideration, assocl.^tcd itself with 
Marshall’s opinion and declared “that, 
as regards Indian architecture, it drew 
a distinction between the older Hiudu 
and Buddhist edifices on the one hand, 
and the mere modern erections of the 
Muhammadan invaders on the other ; 
and that in the case of the latter it was 
of opinion that h)cal conditions might 
sometimes demand or justify a policy 
of limited restoration, on the ground 
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that the art of the builders has not 
completely died out, as the case of the 
more ancient Hindu and Buddhist 
buildings/’ 

Marshall was right in perceiving that 
in general a distinction should be made 
between the Muhammadan monuments 
of the last seven centuries and the 
Buddhist and Hindu buildings, which 
for the most part belong to an earlier 
period. The former, which include the 
magnificent works of the Great-Muguls 
at Delhi, Agra, and Lahore, are often 
in a perfect condition of preservation, 
whereas the Buddhist and Hindu 
buildings are usually more or less ruined 
In many cases they have been wilfully 
defaced ; for innumerable temples have 
fallen victims to the fanaticism of 
Muhammadan iconoclasts. In many 
cases the restoration of such a building 
would be out of the question, as they 
have completely assumed the character 
of ruins. There is another characteristic 
difference between these two classes of 
monuments. Hindu temples are usually 
covered with sculpture, in which the 
strange effigies of the gods are mingled 
with the quaint forms of fantastic beasts. 
The Law of Islam forbids the imitation 
of living creatures, and although free- 
thinking rulers like Akbar, Jahangir, 
and even Shah-Jahan, often disregarded 
this rule, yet it can be said in general 
that the ornamentation of Moslem 
buildings consists in pure geometric 
designs or in floral and foliated patterns, 
which however delicate they may be. 


do not bear an individual character and 
can be executed equally well by a 
modern workman of sufficient skill. It 
is a craft which has been preserved in 
unbroken tradition, and therefore there 
can be no suqh objection to renewing, 
when necessity demands it, the stone 
work of this class of buildings. 

On the other hand, no attempt can 
ever legitimately be made to restore the 
sculpture of Hindu temples, either by 
complete renewal or by patching up 
defaced or worn out images. 

In the domain of Muhammadan 
monuments, of late years, an enormous 
amount of con.servation work has been 
done, especially at Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore, where the magnificent palaces 
and tombs of the Great-Moguls are 
found. No trouble or expense has been 
spared to rescue these buildings from 
long neglect. The Archaeological 
Department has gradually succeeded in 
getting the military to evacuate nearly 
all the buildings. In the palace at 
Delhi the Great Audience Hal! had 
long ceased to be misused as a canteen, 
but certain buildings, such as the Rang 
Mahal, were still employed as officers’ 
quarters. At present the whole archaeo- 
logical area is fenced off* and thrown 
open to the public. A few years ago 
the palace garden Havat Bakhsh was 
newly laid out in its own peculiar severe 
architectural style. 

“The old causeways, water-channels, 
tanks, and fountains,’’ writes Marshall, 
“which were buried beneath severa] 
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feet of soil, have been excavated and 
restored ; structures that had perished 
have been replaced by shrubberies, and 
the courtyards they enclosed by j:jrass 
lawn ; and what was formerly a barren 
waste has now been converted into a 
pleasing garden.*’ 

On the east side, alas ! still rises the 
row of huge barracks of which Fergiis- 
son complained so bitterly. As long 
as the citadel is used to accommodate 
the garrison, it is to be feared that these 
will remain indispensable. I must adrl. 
however, that the Italian mosaics which 
decorated the Imperial throne in the 
Hall of Audience, and which, after 
having been removed daring the 
Mutiny, finally found their way to the 
South Kensington Museum, have been, 
at the instigation of Lord Cur'^ion, 
restored to their original place, while 
the rest of the mosaic work, which had 
been damaged, has been restored by a 
mosaicista brought from Florence. 

But it would lead me too far to sum 
up all that has been done to these 
remarkable buildings duritig the last 
few years. It may produce the impres- 
sion that rather too much attention has 
been bestowed upon this cla^s of build- 
ings, which, however attractive they 
may be for the “globe-trotter.” and 
however suitable for brilliant entertain- 
ments, which were given here during 
the Darbars of 1903 and 1911, are still, 
from an archjeological point of view, 
almost modern, and products of a 
foreign art introduced under alien rule 


It must, therefore, be pointed out that 
constant attention is bt ing paid to the 
preservation of Buddhist and Hindu 
monuments, although here, just becau.se 
it is confined to steps tor conservation 
only, no such large sums are involved. 

The number f>f ancie.at building.s or 
groups of buildings in Ikitish India 
that was under repair in the year 1902 
was less than 1 50; in the year 191$ it 
had risen to nearly 700 

Some of the most important ancient 
monuments happen to be situated in 
the territory of Native Stale.s. Thus 
the stupa of Sanchi lies in Bhopal Slate, 
which is governed by a Muhammadan 
dynasty, and, remarkably enough, that 
dynasty has for a length of time been 
represented by a woman, tlie Jiegum 
of Bhopal. The celebrated group of 
cave temples of Ajanta, as well as those 
of Kllora, He within the drjmains of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The Native States may avail them- 
selves of the advice and as.sistance of 
the Archaiological Survey, and f(»r that 
purpose they were, in 1 901, allotted to 
the different “ circles.” To what extent 
the care of the monuments can really 
be fruitfully undertaken in such States 
largely depends upon the attitude of 
tl)c Darbar concerned. One would 
expect that in these States, which are 
ruled by Indian princes, the pre.ser- 
vation of ancient monuments would be 
felt as a national interest. This is by 
no means always the case. 1 remember 
the strange answer given by one of the 
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firfit chiefs of Rajputana when it was 
reported that a tower of jrreat artistic 
and historical value in his ancient 
capital was in great '^danger of collaps- 
ing. His answer was : ** Kyun na girega? 
Rahiit purana hai.” (Why should it 
not fall in ? It is very old.) 

Fortunately, there are others amongst 
the Indian princes who appreciate the 
importance of archaj ilogical research 
and the care of ancient monuments. I 
remember with gratitude the enlight- 
ened Raja of Chamba, a small hill State 
in the Western Himalaya, from whom 
I experienced nothing but sympathy 
and support in the course of my 
researches. 

In Marshall’s “Indian Arch;eological 
Policy ” (p. lo) the following remarks 
are made with regard to the Native 
States : 

“ The efforts which have been made 
by Government to rescue from decay 
^id to repair the national monuments 
of the country have not been confined 
to British territory alone. In 1901 the 
Government of India invited the 
co-operation of the Native States in 
the task which it was undertaking, and 
offered to help them with advice or 
financial assistance if the latter should 
bt* . ‘edrd. This invitation met with 
an ii >.nrd';\tr and warm response from 
tli»* f’llifki cln\."fs, and many important 
mc isiir oi’ ronscrvMtion have since 
been earned out by the Darbars of 
Hyderabad, Udaipur, Bhopal, Dhar, 
and other States. Several of these 


Darbars — namely, Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
and Gwalior— have now gone a step 
further and have instituted archaeolo- 
gical departments of their own, placing 
them in each case in charge of qualified 
officers obtained from the Archaeological 
Department of India.” 

How fruitful these “ Archaeological 
services” in Native States may prove to 
be. time alone will show. Their results 
must be awaited. The archaeological 
officer in the South India State of 
Mysore (which is not mentioned above) 
publishes a carefully elaborated Annual 
Report, in which |)hotographic repro- 
duction of buildings, images, and ins- 
criptic^ns are included. 

Rnaily, I want to say a few words 
about the “Ancient Mt)numents Act,” 
which — igain thanks to Lord Curzon’s 
initiative — India has possessed for the 
last twelve years. It is not my purpose 
to discuss this law in all its details : I 
will confine myself to a few leading 
features. In general it may be Said that 
it does not enforce any general rules 
and prohibitions, but confines itself to 
the means for the preservation of ancient 
monuments which can be adopted by 
the local governments. 

The Act contains, for instance, no 
prohibition against the export of anti- 
quities from India, but gives the Gover- 
nor-General in Council the power to 
enact such a prohibition, either for all 
antiquities or for one special kind (§ 17,) 
while the provincial governments have 
the right to forbid sculptures, inscrip 
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tions, etc., from being removed frcun the 
place where they nre found, except with 
special permission of the Collector v§ l8^ 
In this way the Government of the 
United (formerly North-West) Pro- 
vinces resolved to forbid the exportation 
of antiquities fnmi the district of Muttra 
(Mathura). 

The most important provision of the 
Indian Monuments Law is that t§ 3 ) 
by which the provincial governments are 
empowered to declare certain monu- 
ments “ protected” by announcement in 
the local Gazette. In itself this would 
not, of course, be of great .significance, 
but the law contains ceriani penalties, 
by which anyone wlio destroys or 
defaces a “protected monument” i.s liable 
to a fine which may extend to Ks. 50,000, 
or with imprisonment which may extend 
to three months, or with both (§ 16). 
This section of the Act creates a power- 
ful means of punishing, if not preven- 
ting, wilful damage to ancient monu- 
ments. 

Buildings which are private property 
can also be declared “protected monu- 
ments,” The Collector (or Deputy 
Commissioner), with the previous sanc- 
tion of the local government, then makes 
an agreement with the owner in which, 
as a rule, the government undertakes to 
keep the building in proper repair, 
whereas the owner promises to leave it 
undisturbed (§ 5). Thanks to this regu- 
lation, it has been possible to save many 
a monument from neglect and ruin, e. g., 
the tomb of Tegah Khan — amongst the 


buildings in the neighlx iiihood of Delhi 
one of ihe few from the reign of Aubar 
and one of the mc>st be»uiiiful of its 
kind. It was the properly of a Mirza, 
a descendant of Great-Moguls, who did 
not possess the means for taking proper 
care of it. 

In special cases Government has the 
right to ac(]uirc a preserved monument 
which is in danger of being destroyed, 
injured, or allowed to fall into decay, 
upon the ground that the preservation of 
such a monument is t«) be regarded as 
“public purpose” (§ lo). Buildings which 
are periodically used for religious obser- 
vances are excepted from this regulation. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the term “ancient monument” 
i.s taken in a very wide sense by the 
authors of the law, as in § 2 of the Act 
it is described as designating “any struc* 
ture, erection, or monument, or any 
tumulus or place of internment, or any 
cave, rock sculpture, inscription or 
monolith, which is of historical archaiolo- 
gical, or artistic interest, or any remains 
thereof.” 

It is a matter of extreme importance 
whether on the grounds of this defini- 
tion so called “ancient sites” may be 
regarded as “ancient monuments,” to 
which the regulations of the law are 
applicable. By an “ancient site” is 
meant the ground upon which an ancient 
building or a group of such buildings 
has stood. The expres.slon includes^ 
therefore, the emplacement of an old 
fort or town. Such a place may be 
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rcco^ifniziiblc from a rising in the surface 
of the ground, sometimes hardly per- 
ceptible, sometimes sharply defined in 
the shape of one or more tumuli^ and by 
the presence of fragments of antique 
earthenware, brickbats, and so forth. 
The remains of regular buildings are, 
as a rule, entirely hidden beneath the 
surface. Only too frequently an “ancient 
site’* of this kind is exphnted by the 
neighbouring villagers, as it supplies 
them with building materials for their 
dwellings, with manure for their fields, 
and .sometimes even with gods for their 
temples. If the archa:oKigist subse- 
quently wishes to undertake systematic 
excavations, he finds, to his distress, 
that exactly those things that were of 
primary importance to him have already 
been removed, or irrevocably destroyed. 

It will be readily understood of what 
importance it is for archaeological 
research that such territories should be 
preserved. More than once the archneo- 
gical officers have proposed that an 
“ ancient site ” of this kind should be 
put upon the list of “ protected monu- 
ments." At first they met occasionally 
with some opposition from officials who 
considered that the expression “ monu- 
ment ’ could not be applied to such 
territories, but finally the Government 
has conformed to their opinion. Thus 
a number of “ ancient sites" were placed 
on the list of protected monuments in 
the Panjab and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, amongst others the 
site of the city of Taxila (Sanskrit 


Takshasila), known from Alexander’s 
campaign, which embraces the territory 
of four villages. In the last few years 
important excavations have been under- 
taken there under the guidance of Sir 
John Marshall. 

However gratifying it may be that 
India possesses an Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, it goes without saying 
that the best-thought-out and most 
precisely formulated law is of no use 
unless it is enforced. And this is some- 
times extremely difficult in the case of 
ancient structures that lie in remote 
places, and can only seldom be visited 
by the responsible officer. It is doubly 
difficult when extensive territories of the 
kind just described are concerned. Even 
if the poor villager is caught in the act 
of digging up old bricks within such a 
"protected" area, is there not every 
chance that the district official will be 
inclined to overlook the offence instead 
of resorting to the rigour of the law ? 
It must be remembered, too, that what 
now became an offence had, from time 
immemorial, been a perfectly legitimate 
practice, by which practical and indus- 
trious persons had been able to provide 
themselves with cheap building meterial. 

I remember how, towards the end of 
excavations carried out by Sir John 
Marshall and myself at Charsadda in 
the Peshawar District, an undoubtedly 
respectable mullah proffered us the 
request to be allowed to make use of 
the exposed bits of Buddhist walling 
for the building of a mosque. In the 
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eyes of the Afghan population, who lunv 
inhabit the anciniu Gandhara there 
could naturally be no more fitting use 
for the not very imposing remains, 
of the but-khanah (“idol-house”) which 
we had excavated. The request was — 
certainly to their surprise — politely 
refused. And yet, after a few years, 
no traces were to be found of our exca- 
vations, although they had been specially 
recommended to the protection of the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. 

A still more painful experience was 
that of my American colleague, Dr. D. 
B, Spooner, when, at Shalir-i-B.ihlol in 
the same district, he had laid bare a 
stupa decorated with beautiful stucco- 
work. Knowing the fanatical nature 
of the inhabitants, he had taken the 
precaution of setting a watch while he 
devised a plan for removing the whole 
structure to the Peshawar Museum, 
when, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing, the watchmen were rccalh'd 
by the local official, with the immediate 
result that the delicate ornamentation 
was completely destroyed. 

While in the districts inhabited by 
Muhammadans it is against destructive 
fanaticism that the monuments have to 
be protected, amongst the Hindu inhabi- 
tants religious zeal expresses itself in a 
different way. As soon as an old image 
comes to light, it is immediately carried 
off to the village temple, there to be 
worshipped as a god. Whether it had 
originally belonged to a heterodox sect 
is of no consequence : an image of 


Buddha is worshipped as the goddess 
Kali or under another familiar name. 
II th image is once within the sacred 
walls, the Government will refrain from 
h.iving it taken to a nuiseum, however 
great the art value may be, and in spite 
ol the fact that it may be reg.'iialed fts 
State property, for the Indian Govern- 
ment scrupulously avoids all ititerference 
in matters of religion. 

A third factor that should be mention- 
ed is the childish craze for collecting 
curios of European an<l American 
“globetrotters,” who, every cold season, 
visit India in large numbers. 

To pn>tect the innumerable monu- 
ments of India against these different 
destructive elements is a task the diffi- 
culty of which cannot be exaggerated 

Only for the most important monu- 
ments lying near the greater centres 
are special custodians apiiointed, but 
almost without exception these are 
natives, called Cliowkidars, not disin- 
clined to increase their small pay of 
seven or eight rupees a month by the 
bakhsheesh offered them by well-mean- 
ing and perhaps evil-intentioned visitors 
Generally speaking, the most satisfac- 
tory ones are pensioned non-commls- 
sioned officers of the Native army, 
especially if they are decorated with a 
number a war medals. 

The fact is that the safety of India*.s 
ancient monuments v;i!l only be adc-* 
quately assured when a true apprecia- 
tion of their value has penetrated the 
masses of the 'population. Wc have 
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some i^^rounds for hoping that this 
appreciation will gradually develope 
out of reverence for tradition and the 
religious spirit which is in so high a 
degree peculiar to the Indian character. 
To tin's characteristic it is certainly due 
that so much has already escaped 
destruction. Amongst the educated 
national feeling also plays its part, 
which, although really foreign to the 
Indian spirit, has become more and 


OF REA^DING/ 

Much has been written in praise of 
books and the pleasure of reading has 
been celebrated by mighty pens. The 
act of reading is a necessity in modern 
society, and the multitude of habitual 
readers is contiiiually on the increase as 
the ripple of literary education — started 
by what stone prehistorically cast into 
the still pool of human consciousness ? 
— ever widens its circle. So over 
mastering has the power of the written 
word become that there are not wanting 
those who affect to deplore the^ invention 
of writing. Men were happier, they say, 
and no less wise in the olden days when 
the bulk of the waking hours was spent 
in “doing,** when every male was sowing 
or tilling, hunting or fishing, and every 

• “On the Art of Rkadinc.'* By Sir 
Arthur Cuiller-Coach. (Cambridge University 

Press, t5it1.net. 


more developed of late years. In ad- 
dition to the work of the Archaeological 
Survey, it is certainly the learned 
societies of the different provinces which 
contribute to the growth of interest in 
the antiquities of the country, both 
amongst Europeans and Indians. It is 
upon public opinion, as Baldwin Brown 
rightly observes, that the safety of 
ancient monuments chiefly depends. 


woman busied in dairy or kitchen, or 
with distaff and spindle, from the early 
morning till eventide. Then, indeed, 
aftesr they had eaten and drunk their 
evening meal, it did them no harm to 
listen to a ba;rd extolling the manly 
feats of bygone heroes. There were 
no intellectuals then, like spiders, to 
entangle men in the webs of their 
theories, but every man learned by his 
experience both the ways of nature and 
of other men. 

Hut this argument will not do. Even 
in the simplest civilizations a priestly 
craft arose as the repository of wisdom 
more subtle than could be gathered by 
any unlettered father of handiwork, and 
in this secret store of wisdom lay the 
great power of a priest-craft. Wisdom 
acquired by study was their patent, the 
infringement of which they resented as 
inevitably as it occurred. In the days 
when no ordinary man needed to 
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specialize they were the specialists in 
wisdom ; now, when every man must 
specialize, some wisdom, only to be 
acquired by letters is a necessity for 
everyone. Unfortunately, st» facile a 
medium have letters become that 
unwisdom as well as wisdom is daily 
propa^^ated by their means. Nor is that 
all. Readini^, which should be at once 
a study and a delight, demanding an 
active and willing co-operation from the 
mind which it uplifts and strengthens, 
has now become for .so many little better 
than a drug poured without attention 
into a flaccid system. A whole narcotic 
literature now issues from our printing 
presses, novels that have no more 
permanent value than an ounce of 
tobacco, magazines no more precious 
than a packet of woodbines ; all end in 
smoke, but tobacco makes no higher 
pretensions, while books, at their best 
have a permanent value surpassing 
much fine gold. 

The debasement of literature which 
goes on daily around us must be regard- 
ed as the price we pay for the wide 
spread of letters. Over vast tracts of 
the earth not even the smallest soul is 
debarred from sharing their utility and 
their solace ; and the little soul, unless 
it be trained and fortified, demands 
feeble diet How amply is it fed ! 
Nevertheless, on summing up the 
account, the advantage is on the rigl^t 
side. With patience the balance-sheet 
may be immeasurably improved, as each 
pation, by more inspired methods of 


education, rai.ses the tone of its literary 
digestion till the most ambrosial foods 
are commonly enjoyed. Every advance 
in a literary diet is permanent ; not 
that the meat need ever afterwards be 
strong, but, when the noblest viands 
can be properly appreciited, sweets and 
milk puddings take their proper place 
as occasional cates, not as staples. In 
this matter there is hope for every man. 
A physical system, by early bad usage, 
can be .so impaired as to resist all belated 
attempts at improvement ; but a mental 
system, provided it stay this side of 
sanity, is never beyond the reach of 
judicious education. As with the b(idy 
however, so with the mind, early train- 
ing is all important ; and the standard 
of read »ng in this country, at all events, 
will not greatly improve till the feet of 
all its children can be firmly set on the 
road to “humanity.” 

Sir Arthur Qniller-Conch in his 
lectures shows that he has the interests 
of the children ai.d of the young men 
strongly at heart. His are not the 
accustomed utterances of the Professor 
of Literature at an ancient university. 
They are not in the great style nor, in 
their form, are they learned. They 
abound in irrelevances, with a touch* of 
facetiou.sne.ss that is often tiresome, and 
occasionally they breathe the unction of 
the pulpit rather than the gr.ivity of 
the chair. The twelve lectures, delivered 
at intervals during the coir.se of tliree 
year.s, were doubtless more effect ivc in 
their delivery Jhan in their printed form 
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which make evident that discursiveness 
and that rather vacillating aim for which 
their author apologizes. Yet there can 
be no doubt of his enthusiasm for the 
proper appreciation of our magnificent 
English literary heritage, and in his 
chief aim a wholly admirable one, he 
looks out beyond the grey walls of his 
university to the elementary class*room.s 
of England. As he writes in his intro- 
duction : — 

The real battle for English lies in our 
Elementary Schools, and in the rraining 
of our Elementary Teachers It is 
there that the foundations of a sound 
national teaching in English will have 
to be laid, as it is there that a wrong 
trend will lead to incurable issues. For 
the poor child has no choice of schools, 
and the elementary teacher, whatever 
his individual gifts, will work under a 
yoke imposed on him by Whitehall. . 

. . I foresee, then, these lectures 

condemned as the utterance of a man 
who, occupying a chair, has contrived 
to fall between two stools, ^ily thoughts 
have too often strayed from ray audi- 
ence in a university theatre away to 
remote rural class-rooms where the 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed ; 
to piteous groups of urchins .standing at 
attention and chanting “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus ” in unison. Yet to these, 
being tied to the place and the occasion 
1 have brought no real help. 

A man has to perform his task as 
it comes. Bnt 1 must say this in con- 
clusion. Could I wipe , these lectures 


out and rewrite them in hope to benefit 
my countrymen in general, I should 
begin and end on the text to be found 
in the twelfth and last — that a liberal 
education is not an appendage to be 
purchased by the few ; that Humanism, 
is, rather, a quality which can, and 
should, condition all our teaching ; 
which can, and should, be impressed as 
a character upon it all, from a poor 
child*s first lesson in reading up to the 
tutor’s last word to his pupils on the eve 
of a Tripos. 

Nobody, we think, will condemn this 
straying of the professor’s gaze, though 
some will regret, perhaps, that the 
rewriting of these lectures with a single 
aim in view was not possible. The 
coursing of several hares, effective and 
stimulating as each individual hunt may 
have been at the time, is distracting 
when the records are all gathered 
together. There are passages in which 
the lecturer went admirably and with 
gusto to the point. In the second 
lecture, for instance, after quoting 
Emerson’s remark, “All that Shakes- 
peare says of the king, yonder .slip of 
a boy that reads in the corner feels to be 
true of himself," he proceeds : — 

It is remarkable, as Emerson .says ; 
and vet, as we now see, quite simple. 
A learned man may patronize a less 
learned one ; but the Kingdom of God 
cannot patronize the Kingdom of God, 
the larger the smaller. There are large 
and small. Between these two mysteries 
of a harmonious universe and the inward 
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soul arc granted to live among us certain 
men whose minds and souls throw out 
filaments more delicate than ours, vibrat 
ing to far messages which they bring 
home to report them to us ; and these 
men we call prophets, poets, masters, 
great arists, and when they write it we 
call their report literature. But it is by 
the spark in us that we read it ; and not 
all the fire of God that was in Shakes- 
peare can dare to patronize the little 
spark in me." 

Here he puts in a striking manner his 
passionate contention that it is to the 
highest part of the human soul that 
great literature appeals, not to the 
practical or the purely intellectual. 
Again, in an excellent discourse on the 
use of master-pieces, he makes the point 
that mere knowledge or enjoyment is 
not the aim in reading great literature. 
“The first business of a learner in 
literature is to get complete hold of 
some undeniable masterpiece and 
incorporate it, incarnate it or, as he 
asserts earlier, great literature teaches 
by apprehension not by comprehensif)n. 

All that he says on such topics as 
these is well worth reading, and must 
have been immensely stimulating to the* 
young men who listened : it is rather 
when he bends his gaze upon his 
university that the matter seems to 
become less compelling, at least for the 
general reader. In some of the lectures 
Sir Arthur was bombarding the enemy’s 
trenches in a battle which, as we gather 
he and his friends won. The ground in 


dispute was llu* Tripos in Eiv;lish 
literature, and no doubt the victory was 
beneficial ; but to those outside Cam- 
bridge the issue is not made at all clear, 
since they neither know the enemy nor 
his intcntion‘5, and they will hardly be 
prepared to accept the Trofessor’s 
petulant fusillade against the faults of 
the pioneers of ICnglish linguistic studies 
as adding anything of importance to 
literary' thought in general. Then there 
is a supplementary skirmish to which 
no fewer than three lectures are devoted, 
the aim of which is apparently to secure 
that certain books of the Bible may be 
set as subjects in the Kngli.sh Tripos. 
While thoroughly sympathising with all 
that Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch says in 
praise of that incomparable jewel in our 
heritage, the Authorizerl Version, it 
seems to us that he hardly appreciates 
the difficulties of his suggestion, nor, in 
spite of the large amount of space which 
he devotes in this particular l«»pic, does 
he appear to prove anything (d moment. 
Surely the . literary qualities of tlic 
Authorized Version are «??idisputed, and 
there is nothing novel in an apprecia- 
tion, however well expressed, of tlie 
Book of Job as a poem. One would 
think, from some passages in this book, 
that nobody bad ever read the Bible 
except as a religious exercise. After 
all, as things arc, there is nothing to 
prevent young men, at Cambridge or 
anywhere else, from reading the Bible 
intelligently and appreciatively, and 
nothing to prevent judicious teachers 
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from stimulating them to do so. VVe 
grudge the devotion of so much space 
to the question, especially as these three 
lectures arc in the main simply expatia- 
tory and mark no particular progress in 
thought, just as the lecture “On reading 
for examinations” is too largely concer- 
ned with quoting at length the statutes 
of ancient universities which, if enter- 
taining, are hardly apposite. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch chose a 
wide title for this book, and yet, with 
so much delectable ground to cover, he 
has dawdled. Whether it is a good 
title is a question in itself, for, while 
everyone will admit that there is an art 
of writing, it is doubtful whether, 
speaking strictly, there can be such a 
thing as an “ art ” of reading, any more 
than there is an art of listening to 
music. Neither activity, of course is 
purely passive, for the reader or listener 
benefits in direct proportion to the 
intensity of his own co-operation, A 
sound method inspired by a truly 
philosophical aim is, certainly the 
ideal which the author of these lectures 
has in view, and we should have been 
glad if a man of such wide reading 
and experience had devoted himself 
single-heartedly to setting it forth. To 
take one small point, there is a great 
deal more to be said about reading for 
examinations. The lecture on this 
subject is mainly a rather deprecatory 
defence of examinations as a vile neces- 
sity, with some hints, very valuable ones 
on the proper method of studying Eng- 


lish poetry to the best advantage. But 
little is said that will help a student in 
framing his own course of reading ; yet 
that is one of the most valuable exer- 
cises which is imposed, at least on the 
intelligent, by a course at the university. 
Most boys leave a public school without 
the slightest idea of systematic reading, 
however brilliant their capabilities may 
be. It is not their fault. School hours 
are so much parcelled out between class 
work and games, with the weekly tale of 
compositions to be handed in at speci- 
fied times that there is no leisure for the 
boy to spend in any ambitious scheme 
of regular reading. The school time- 
table — framed to restrain the natural 
perversity of the young — supplies the 
regularity, just as the text-books set for 
the term prescribe the range of the 
studies. This is quite inevitable, and 
much can be done to lessen its evils by 
the careful stimulation in private of 
youthful enthusiasms ; nevertheless too 
many boys, in that joyful spring of life, 
are content to jog easily along the track 
so thoughtfully laid out for them, 
obediently following their pace-makers, 
but bothering little about getting an 
eye for country or pondering the 
problem, which all students have to 
solve, of mapping out a course for 
themselves over unknown tracts. 
Having been accustomed for so long 
to fix their eyes only on a text book 
and a few notes, they are apt to be 
appalled as undergraduates when con- 
fronted with a vast prospect and wjiole 
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libraries in which to survey it. It is to 
the credit of our universities that they 
still can be so appalled, instead of beini;j 
still further nursed with text books and 
dia,Q[rams, as too often they are in 
America, till they become convinced 
that there is no branch of knowledge to 
which there is not a short cut easily 
mapped on half a sheet of notepaper. 
Our schoolboy is appalled and it is 
good for him ; but it is then that he 
needs encouragement and assistance. 
I-ectures which need to be taken down 
and remembered verbatim are of no 
more value than text books ; but when 
a lecturer or a tutor truly surveys a 
subject, pointing out clearly it.s diffidil* 
tics and its problems, making clear the 
principles upon which it can be illumi- 
nated and indicating tiie most profitable 
methods of approach to it, there is 
wisdom to be found. Examinations 
may deserve little praise, but at least 
this can be said for the studies which 
they entail, that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to a student whether 
he read for thcjii intelligently with an 
appreciation of their value or dully with 
his eye only upon the outcome of the^ 
final test. It is hardly too much to say 
of any undergraduate who reads at all 
that what he reads at the university 
moulds his mind for the rest of his life, 
even if he never afterwards return to the 
particular study. Many nice points 
arise, tlierefore ; what due should be 
paid to knowledge alone, what to 
curiosity, what to entertainments ; how 


far precise scliolarsliip is compatible 
with a wide survey; and whether histori- 
cal breadth of view or philosophical 
depth is the better principle by which to 
steer a com sc. Different temperaments 
will resolve these qiicsi'ons in different 
ways. lilven in a school of literature 
there is more than one satisfoctory way 
of reading ; but there is no doubt that 
the student should issue aimed with 
a strong critical sense, fortified not only 
by old friendship with mastrrpicce.s, 
but by a thorough test of all the good 
and l)ad, high and low, ancient and 
modern, lli.it has come within his ambit. 

Never has strong critical st.n^e, in 
every dcpaitment (»f social life, been 
more urgently wanted llian now. At 
every moment, in politics, in social 
economies, in poetry, in music, in drama, 
in almost every activity of the intelli- 
gence, the woeful results of uncritical 
thinking are exhibited to the observer. 
During five years of war the minds of 
us all have been exposed to an incessant 
bombardment of partisan propaganda, 
deliberately framed to carry the uncriti* 
cal off their feet and to bewilder, if 
possible, the critical. Few mental equip- 
ments have been .strong enough to stand 
this assault without damage, and even 
now, after more than a year of peace, 
the bombardment is not over. ANation 
still cries out against nation, people 
against people, governmcnls against 
sections of the governed, black against 
white, poor against rich and rich against 
poor, and the minds of many men are 
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sick and bewildered by this multitude 
uf cries. An intolerable clamour still 
echoes through civilization, and the calm 
voice of wisdom is not heard. More- 
over, should a nation show a disposition 
to think clearly for itself, or a man for 
himself, there arc those who will assail 
the nation or the man fiercely, not in 
the name of reason, but in the name of 
passion, of prejudice, uf a creed or of a 
CcTtchword. The hurly-burly is still being 
stirred and particles of every kind jostle 
one another in the seething crucible 
and reason, that sovereign precipitant, 
has yet to fall among lliem, reducing 
the confused components to order in 
their proper level. 

A critical sense in literature, it is true, 
is not enough to keep the mind on a 
straight course amid winds so fluky and 
so boisterous ; but, since literature is 
made up of words and words embody 
thought, it is no bad guide among cross 
currents of impassioned advocacy. It 
is no less valuable than the training in 
logical scrutiny given by a scientific 
education ; a mind equipped with either 
need never go very far astray. Criticism 
embodies experience, and experience 
comes with years alone ; but that strong 
critical sense which should grow as 
mind matures must necessarily be sown 
in youth. Gusto is admirable ; it is the 
first requirement for the proper enjoy- 
ment of literature, and none of the 
words in which Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch encourages a right gusto will be 
thrown away. To have incorporated 


in youth great masterpieces is indeed a 
powerful “ prophy-lactic of taste” 
Neverthless, there is some danger to-day 
that the value of gusto may be over- 
estimated. There are ill-written books, 
devoured by a public too feebly-minded 
to assimilate good criticism, composed 
upon the principle of ecstatically prais- 
ing without distinction the work of all 
authors in which the smallest enjoyment 
is to be found. The perpetrators of 
these books seem to consider that the 
only course for the young and the 
ignorant — and it is for these that they 
write — is to work themselves up into 
a^searies of liacchic enthusiasms over 
each new literary pasture they attack. 
They will have no tasting or com- 
paring, but will have their pupils revel 
and grovel, like young pigs at the 
food trough. And what is the result ? 
Certainly not a mastery of literature nor 
a critical sense, but an enervated palate 
only to be stimulated by something 
new and strongly flavoured. To the 
old food, with which it was so unwisely 
satiated, it cannot bear to go-back ; and 
the mind so treated comes more to 
» resemble a wild animal, alternately 
starving and gorged, instead of a. 
reasonable being with an infinitely varied 
and well-filled garden of succulent fruits 
at its disposal, from which it can judi- 
ciously select according to its mood and 
its constitution. To put the mind in 
possession of such a delectable estate is 
the true aim of education in literature, 
and nothing in Sir Arthur Quiller- 
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Couch’s lectures leads us to suppose 
that he concei\»es the aim otherwise. 
But other teachers misconceive it, and 
their pupils suffer. Every man must 
win and cultivate his garden with the 
too! of criticism ; this implement should 
be put into his hands young and he 
should be encouraged to use it. 

What then of the older reader, who 
has already formed at least the nuchms 
of his garden ? Is there no message 
for him ? If there is an art of reading 
it is he, surely, who will most intelli- 
gently practise it, 1 1 is enthusiasms, 
heady enough in their day, have sobered 
down, but he has that deem r sense of 
contentment which is founded on reflec- 
tion ; he may regret, sometimes, that 
he will not again, in all probability, 
experience the first fine careless rapture, 
yeUin the mellow perspective of letters 
that spreads before his eyes there is 
enjoyment enough to last the remainder 
of his days. No doubt, when a man 
(or a woman) has got so far he no 
longer asks book.s and lecturers to tell 
him how and what to read ; but many 
attractive questions would arise in some 
friendly discussion on the subject of 
reading in maturity, sunicient in them- 
selves to fill a hook. The case of the 
busy man, for instance, who uses his 
brain all day i.s a very interesting one. 
What shall he read for enjoyment in 
his leisure hours ? Equally intelligent 
men will give extraordinarily divergent 
answers to such a question. Some will 
seek relaxation in a return to Homer, 


some drink refreshment from the deep 
well of English poetry, some find that 
biograpliN' and travels alone suit their 
taste, while others — and they are many 
— would rather bolt a modern detective 
story whole than any more refined or 
subtle delicacy. It is. of course, largely 
a matter of temperament in what direc- 
tion a man turns for his literary recrea- 
tions, but it is also a matter of training 
and environment in early years. The 
number of elderly people who have 
almost entirely lust their taste for 
rcttding what booksellers call “ sta»ulard 
literature” and who simply live fn.»m 
hand to month (nearly starving in 
August) on the provender of the circu- 
lating library is ama/.ing. Many of 
these excellent folk have well-filled 
libraries, full of poets and essayists and 
historians, yet, in default of something 
new from the circulating library, they 
will miserably complain that they have 
nothing to read. Too often, we fear, 
the psycho-analyst would find a com- 
plex started far back in childhood or 
early youth, when what should have 
been enjoyment was turned into an 
unpleasant task, because it was dully 
presented and tediously commented. 
With a flush of conscious virtue they 
announce the rare occasion on which 
they have read a classic, as if it were a 
voluntary penance. Too often it is a 
penance, indeed, for the good books 
make weak minds think, giving them 
unaccustomed exercise. The habitual 
potterer puffs on the mountains ; and it 
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may be therefore laid down as one safe 
general 1 nie that one's reading, whatever 
it consist of, should keep one’s mind in 
good training, not always tense but 
always supple. 

About this time of year when, suffi- 
ciently recreated in body, we look for- 
ward to the longer evenings of autumn 
in the spirit of “ How well I know what 
1 mean to do,” the annual impulse 
seizes some of us to map out a 
programme which shall fill in some of 
the unaccountable gaps in our literary 
geography. All of us have these gaps ; 
even the authors and critics among us 
who can so easily convey, in writing 
the impression of encyclopaedic, 
knowledge. 13ut we keep these awful 
gaps to ourselves in shame, Who 
would willingly confess that he had 
never read a word of Spenser’s “Faery 
Queen," or that he had never looked 
inside the Gibbon whose broad back 
had been familiar to him since childhood 
Annually we plan out a cruise among 
these havens which beckon to us so 
imperatively, and annually, if we set 
sail at all, we put back to harbour. If 
we fail again this year, it will not be for 
want of an encouraging voice. Though 
he gives us no sailing directions, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch would have us 
put bravely to sea with his bentson. 
His lectures should give us an additional 
dose of courage. The weakness of 
most such programmes is that they are 
too ambitious and wouhd require a 
winter of assiduous application to carry 


them out. We should plan, rather, a 
series of short cruises, returning after 
each one to familiar creeks, to old 
friends or to the children of to-day 
whom we should by no means neglect. 
Another maxim is not to sail too fast 
upon these salutary voyages. The habit 
grows upon us of skimming the books 
of to-day, for the excitement of their 
story or because others await us. In 
their case, perhaps, no very great harm 
is done, for they, after all, embody 
contemporary reflection which is also 
embodied in ourselves. But with an 
older author this helter-skelter will not 
do. To enjoy him properly we must 
perlbtrate to the levels of his mind 
and try, in some sort, to reconstitute 
the common intelligence which he 
addressed. It is not on a question of 
reincarnating Hamlet, to take^ an 
example given in these lectures, but of 
summoning before the imagination 
Shakespeare and all his age, comparing 
it with our own. Unle.ss we surrender 
our emotions it is useless to read at all, 
but if we let our emotions hurry us on 
too fast we shall return with a blurred 
memory of an unrecorded voyage. The 
camera of the mind may be focussed by 
emotion but understanding is the lens 
through which the image is impressed 
on sensitive memory. It is melancholy 
to turn over our mental albums for half 
an hour to find how wanting in defini- 
tion are our pictures of past voyages. 
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From the alluvial nature of Eastern 
Bengal, Rock-Carvings cannot ordi- 
narily be expected to be found. The 
existence, however, of certain rock-cut 
images in Tipperah has long been 
known though the unhealthincss and 
difficulty of access of the place where 
they, occur has hitherto prevented any 
examination of them by ex[)ert.s. 

In 1919, an attempt was made by 
Mr. T. Emerson, I. C. S, through 
Mr. J, Bartley, I. C. S., the then political 
officer of Hill Tipperah, to induce the 
Durbar to allow the Curator of the 
Dacca Museum to make a detailed 
survey of the site. After some corres * 
pondence, the Durbar expressed their 
unwillingness to bear the expenses of 
the Survey, but intimated that they had 
no objection to such a Survey being 
made, if the expenses could be met 
from elsewhere. 

Dearth of funds prevented the 
Committee of the Dacca Museum at the 
time from undertaking the work, but 


in order that the matter may not be 
forgotten. I gladly accede to the sugges- 
tion of Babii N.ilini Kanta Bhattasali 
that certain notes by Capt. Williams, 
receivcti thnnigh Mr. Bartley at the 
time, in which the Unakoti carvings 
were described, should be recorded in 
print. A perusal of these notes leaves 
the impression that these rock carvings 
deserve much more attention than they 
have hitherto enjoyed : and it seems 
highly desirable that Unakoti should be 
visited in the near future by the newly 
appointed Superintendent of the Eastern 
Circle of the Arclueological Survey. 

H. E. S. 


Extract from D. 0. Letter No. 1266- 
P., dated 21st December 1913, from 
Capt. Williams to the Superintendentt 
Archseological Survey, Eastern 
Circle, Dacca. 

3. The place where the carvings are 
situated i.s called UNKOTI and lies in 
the hills about 7 miles to the North-east 
of Kailashahar the Head-quarters of the 
Kailashahar Sub-Division of Hill 
Tippera. The name Unkoti means, I 
am told, 75 lakhs (of images of the gods) 
from "Koti” meaning 100 lakhs, and 
“Una” less by one quarter. 

4. I have made many enquiries as to 
the history of the carvings but 1 can 
elicit no more definite information about 
them than that they are supposed to 
have been executed long ago by a man 
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named Kalu Kamar a Blacksmith. 
Unkoti IS mcntionfid twice in the 
Rajmala, the history of Hill Tippera 
written in Bengali. It is stated that 
two Rajahs of Tripura visited the place 
at different times. The visit of one of 
them, Bejoy Manikya, took place some 
250 years ago. 

5. Apparently this spot was a 
favourite resort for pilgrims in times 
gone by and at the present day a 
certain number of pilgrims come here 
from Sylhet annually during January. 

6. The collection of carvings is 
divided into two groups, viz : — 

(a) Statues of gods and goddesses 
on the top of the Unkoti hill. 

(b) Giant rock carving in the 
Unkoti gorge. 

7. The figures on the top of the hill 
appear to be of great age for in most 
cases the features are so weather-beaten 
and time-worn that they are almost indis- 
tinguishable. They are tumbled about 
in some confusion but it seems doubtful 
if they were mutilated by the hand of 
man. My knowledge of Hindu Mytho- 
logy was too incomplete for me to make 
out the identity of the majority, but I 
noticed fairly well-defined representa- 
tions of Hangman and Ganesh while 
the foot-prints of Vishnu are in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

8. Possibly the latter were more 
recently carved, or it may be that they 
have been preserved from the effects of 
the weather, for there was a rough 
roofing of thatch to cover them. 


9. The brick work foundations of a 
building can be seen here. Possibly 
they form the remains of a temple or 
shrine, but there is no priest or Sanyasi 
who looks after the idols at the present 
time. 

I am told that the Earthquake of 
1897 did much damage both to the 
idols and the rock carvings. 

10. Lower down the hill in the 
Unkoti Gorge, a place of much natural 
beauty, where a stream forces its way 
through a cleft in the rocks and in 
which is situated a sacred pool where 
the pilgrims are wont to bathe. At 
the head of this gorge the rock carving 
will be found. 

11. This particular spot seems to 
have been devoted to the worship 
of. Shiva for there are several figures of 
this god here together with three sacred 
bulls, 

12. I made notes of the following 
Sculptures : — 

(i) A rock covered with the 
following pattern many times repeated.* 

(2) The figure of a woman with 
naked breasts. The figure is about 
15 feet high and is much broken. A 
•sort of Crown of three points is on the 
head. The face is much obliterated. 
The arms are broken and entangled 
with roots of creepers. 

The legs are broken and are orna- 
mented with a triangular pattern which 
may be intended for elaborate anklets. 

•Possibly the representation of two eyes and 
a mouth of the deity of the rock 
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(3) Male figure — only the head and 
breast are visible. The remainder of 
the body is covered by a land-slide. 

(4) A large figure of (I think) Shiva 
is in a very good state of preservation. 
The left nostril is broken away. The 
right foot is buried in a slide of rock and 
one of the left arms is rather damaged. 

I spent some time in examining this 
carving and cleared away the jungle 
and large quantities of earth and debris. 

The figure is some 15' high, and 
represents a man with four arms taking 
a long stride with the left foot and in 
the act of shooting an arrow,^ 

The upper right arm is brandishing 
a heavy club. The lower right arm 
grasps the arrow-head and bow string. 

The upper left arm flourishes a 

Trishul or trident and the lower left 
arm is holding the bow. 

The face is much the same as the one 
noticed above, but the carvings are 
different. 

The arrow is of somewhat curious 
design. 

He wears a bracelet, on both right 

arms. Across his left shoulder is a 

• 

string of beads. His waist is very small 
and he wears a sort of Dhotie, [clasped 
by an elaborately decorated girdle.] 

The whole carving is in very bold 
relief — and in some places is over twelve 
inches deep. 

• Babu Nalini Kama Bhattasali considers 
that this is undoubtedly an image of the 
Tripurantaka form of Siva. Ed. 


(5) .'\ rock covered with very rough 
shallow carvings : — 

(a) a man with a bow and arrow, 
and wearing a sort of feather head 
dress. 

(b) a woman. 

(c) Two birds. 

(6) In the immediate vicinity of the 
sacred pool there are 

(a) The carving of an enormous 
head. 

(b) Three bulls of Shiva. 

(c) Four small heads. 

I tried to take some photographs of 
(4) and (S^ but the light was not good 
and without setting up some sort of 
.scaffolding it would not be possible to 
take a successful picture of these. 

14. The pool is amongst the rocks 
to the right of the big head as you face 
the picture. 

15. There are no inscriptions any 
where which would give some clue to 
the age of the.se carving.s. Their origin 
appears to be completely shrouded in 
mystery. 

16. In my wanderings in the State 
I have Cfime across more rock carvings 
not far from Udaipur on the Goomti 
river, but owing to the ignorance of the 
local people I hear that I have missed 
.seeing the finest of them.”* 

• Babu Nalini Kanta Bhattasali nnlcs that 
Captain Williams omits to mention the fine 
rock-carvings at Sonamura and Devatamura, 
the former about 8 miles east oi (.'ornilla. £d. 





'8t?IC'«7 ^t^lf^’Jt’l, C^ff»t I lieiv^ral Na"i>nr lim- "‘HMH" 

^tartif •f5i«»t’ft»tfet’»” f**iTf <«=»& if4t»i« clis» I ca«i'sn v’S- 

I ’t’w» 7T?ur»i w?;fif« PTats atn i caftr^'ja fwni «t<f atai ^#<ttpil 

’*fim '•team ; 4 can 4<fR fitin afnata «f»Ta sfijwc* i ift'^ ajtafa 

'K*! a^c« atsia «a»i atnni fw i atijiart sfnai aifi «»aatcH« <irtl “atiwa" 

C’j1'5t»H4‘w cn atnai *(< alatc* i ^taai fail's at'stlai, at'eii'a cal's 

flfaata aTa •>•> i»ta ^aJawa* ^ifni i a nan aaataiHa w* a^atfa't.a^an* 

catatat^J «tfaa cataata c^tia af^ata ataaff catarrh afattffa i taftw 

Btar’jja "aifa 4a< «atf aH^a cat'siaa'aca afii?! aaa a^ai ata i i.'ff atfaiaa ^atca'i 
fifat aaft^ta *wa caiataaj 4aa caiataar itf^ai i^ta at'^ca sfaai ata, 

aliw caw arfia y aftata aaa afaatai aitaai aafis'c ata stf^ai atfs i ^tatet a atVf 
at ( 'sata -aa af a ijca arfa atata fawaa ^*»*na a^aai ^ai 'ataacata 

ataata afaai »<t 'stfta aaar? « aftata aai |f5ta ataa afiia, ciacas aa a? cfcaa atvt^aj 
cata *rta*paa cata at^iatia atf^ i aac ataa-faapa “fsatca^” atcf atfaat aw- 

at^ ati »• fafaita aaa «taa caca sfrea ata caai stra al5ata aai “aitatia" claw 
aitw afaii, at& ► aHata aai -asa^’ claw It^tai atw a<ata attn ^tatwa 







^1 cl*tw I 

^ts^Wa fijf’i’ian «tWfir»iw 
¥ftni 'Bt*Ta at*it« •ilil c’lwa I 'e*it« 

*iKit« ^rtt« ^r?si, atar 4^ 

fir^{»n *1?! *if«'5« I 

4i»«q 3itwt»?t, fa*ii «rtw» 

atn ^cw, 

Wt5 cn'taw « w>jafM w 

fijtff I »tlr«a Oc'B ^tt»i ^5 cftfe% 
•t^z »iat^< “'85i»i8Hta atHtw" I 

•ttft^ I Waltair Uplands Cft^ «ttci>1 

4’f«ttsn I 5«^f5?W'B I 

f^i >TC«i 4 >n< W 

*irt t 

fw ’»t^W ^tr>Htff 4’»? 4»JtW^ 
a»fitc«ff I "attfail *ifeta" f«f»itfl »ita, fa'* c»inv 
’(ifini I 'Btlca^t "af® 
*pl«a a'§ W I Pll?^ C»ltc»? I 
waa 4’»fiR^ caM'SM «rt?«t, fTC’v *1^ 

Wfl? *ttwCTl nc«tcfl ar«’(tt« ^fsc'sc^ i 
»«w? awitifi ^«"t'», ^•tfflf'B 
7^ I fv ^*15 %»it» 

^tiwl *ttt I aw? *tTC< WatH 

*Mlfi« ac?i ? ii?t atw?t? ra?t»i I 

^ t|fi| «W fs^WB, ai'B’C cat’ll 

'Bt’i nt'Biwfwas I '•tti atcarfl aa • aa? 

w^iz fzjiia '‘Government Central Jail” ^^15 

fnf « aitfn?i tt?tt?i I 'aw*»? 

afimt 4atw Central Jail ftfn« B^ftW I ?? 

araift 4atw afaai ?mii afj^c? 
frl^ws acaj fct^*a«i fffa^ i afa«ft? 
atatfcia tift alit« 4at '5tan 

faa'fa a**iaat?twa «rf%»f« ontwa cat»T- 
ata '•fiiwwi ipft fw, fan •irttati, 


'iwt’tt# 4at aifw ataftFBBtca 

aNi« I ?«? “eWtn" caat? , 

^*11 -Bw aai a aai atai car» 

4at a^Btfir a^il auat i 
afiaa fc*^«a cntai^j fac«ia»t*i ?fisBT«nf i 
4alw *i5^tw ^*tatw a? cBtiBa aalifa a? i 
•aat faai ^c»ii ^af¥, atattfaat, atfaa 
•tfaatfB *if'psi «tfcas i fetSa aliB atatB ^a 
Reading Room, ^ fira a^a atataW? BtafU 

fafafB aiatcB aat auaB ata ar«ft«« aa<a 
atatff ftntaatfea Bfintcia i ^aSr fiBa. 
fawBca t.'BBTata ^at *|A i ^afa bb catai i 
afaatfi upland zfz acataa ?ta, 4a® 
faf « at^ faw, itia ^tia ^4taw «?a®B atait, 
aiat iiai cBtfe Cftfe atat? 4at B^afa ?iai 
«Ba ftftfB B catatwfaB ^a, atfaatca aif® b 
w# ?aatfa i BfaBW atcaa -^ai 4at ataj t 
ca%a a^r cata <& aaa tfca ata BfacBcaa i 
«cBjB at(^ '?ra^< Bca f la afacatfB® atatia 
’ta’fB I cafaca aaa aa faa aa i ’tfaats^ta atai 
nat 4Nta atcaa aafa i 4 b aa atat^l 
I afa Bacai cata atat^ Bt^caa, ca caaa 
Btc^itafBfl mz Bwafcaa Bca i attnaBtai* 
atiaft'afB ^Ba atara atl fai atat^a *icb 
.B fB fst^ (lonely) I Btaai atwt^ at«a ^bb 
B ti'aatfa, atwtal «tfBca% at^, ^Batc Bai 
afaata Bfaata ^ta z ataj aiBtca aft altfBa 
BfacBfa I BtatCB Btata 4 ctrfta CBiaai 

(Teicgu) Biai aifaai iftai 1 ataa atBat% 
aacat CBca« at^t, fai ata awtai fcar at 1 
fa ttfttitcf Btata aai ataa fftaait%ai 
fcat at, Btatcaa Bai aifa aaaaa BficB atfrai, 
tBKBt 15 BtBw att Bfaai aifacB aa 1 Bttaj. 
^tata aca BW aaa ?itata 4Bft a t yy i 
afaiicai ca ^lav faa Blata faBta aw 
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4 <nwen r^w fw i KUt? 

Second language C^iaitl, CVI*!'* ^f»IC« 

«ti« ar?t« c’ltw’j ^«ii c^iwi 'BWtst 
^ItdWtS W'VS ^tfll SFH fth*! ^Ffsll 

*I^C® <^Wtf I Upland waltair 4 'S*!*? ^4 
s«t, •tItWC’f 'BHfI« ' 4 f?ftf 3 

3? I 4'5f^9 tlfelFtfS ^f33l ^C4 
33^? 3t»IW3 *IW ^>l«3 I 
ftr»ii 3 CFtqqw ?w «it? i 43114 «T 3 H 

fH®1 ^C43^ ff4 3t3*; 313 3fai'ai(,- ) I ctCTft 
'?t3^ C3t343 Sfqil 3TtC3 I Bfirn C3iq, t3»tC3 

qrfi MqTl3 «tr3i3f« 1 'satqfeit? <ii«n q®t3 
4lt, C3t4 at«1 f4S SlSB C»14 3 

9191 fet%4 C9i4 3r931 6f49IC« I C^H C31451 
C331C4 319%® I 31451 914;31 9 419939 1 9^19 

99 CW5 *tltS 9f391 919 9f«9l9‘rU<' 91919 •Itlf 
ftcq 9 <9919 fqW® 9^9119 I 'e9l9»tt9 <314 
'JJ9 4lt, 31319 9499, 319*1 3T4Sl V 9 *19^ 
4T9, 3C9 43? 41C9 <314 9 3U9 31 « 9^91 i91l3, 
91919 99 991399 49< 61^491#1 f3<39 3{3 <4 
99 9J9919 3439 I 41^9 9<99 3I99T9 3tl 
9<99 34 91«, 94 4351 49^C39 ^49 <5C3 
4f3« 99 49^ 391 93C3 4134 <91C3 fU4 9 

f93f93 9l9i 91C3 I 94(91419*133 4<9n 

41913 49« {43 ?19 fC9 31(43 I 33911 493* 
3f941^t99 4t3 <9 99 414919 3i«9 } 3^ 
<4 9 9 414919 T'tt 93 ^419 91^ I 4IC9l9^ll9 
993 3119^ <9 99 414 33 99 I '9<3I3 914- 
41^tC3 3199 99 91'St9lC^ 9139 51391^1 t9TV 
3f9ie 99 I 319191 1993 ^[ 9(33 39 9tt3 99 
9139 3t9 I 4191139 5l»9 61391% 9lf44t9 

4T41 91*. 319191 f9C9i| 9199 4I4fl 3f99l 91<3 I 
3r441^4l49 3f44) f44191< 99 33 419J1 ?f3 391 
<0199 I 

31493 3419e59tC91 3 4t(|t93 tl«l9 


3tli35t (4144 3l4I 319 9U3 ; 33<4I <St*39 
English Club— 441C9 91194 ^413 4^( <913 
f3B 3» <399^ 4lt44lf43l9 9l» I English Club 
4199 Mcprs Spencer Ci,’s alljl, mcprs spencer 
& Co. irta 4i3i 44I<319 «4Ill3 494919 3f991 
41t39 441 3tC49 39I44 9^C3 \tl ^91 3199 I 
jFt4 ^9 3 3e.4iei1t •IiqiJl Coniponnil 34I43 3 
34r9ife I <^<99 43 f3C3 (4(991^ <4919 319, 
4!t4 41<4 314191 <5(49 9(99tt9, *331491 <491 
3149, 93(313 f4141t549 ( I’ingpon table ) 

<91991 <41491 4tC3 I 438l 4<9 clressing 99, 
93 4t9 •4C4t4 99 I 31£4 4 »Sl 4rtl3lit 

( 3331914 ) 9lt9, «I91<B 919ir4l( Tf'Hij 3«39 
99l5l9tll3« <3 4(991C9 ; «3<4J 91<49l %«l3t9t 
9r43 I 314 1J<94 9199 4361 4t9, 3l4. 3l4l 
<441 99 I <915 341, 43144 4t9l9 <4**1 9(33(B, 
<4*4 f9C^14 31<9tl3 499 3t5t^C« 4U99 1 
^<99 43 «tlC3 3(433 34(933 ( Jlallrooin ) 
915 ^9 1 999 % <44119 4U94 f4f4f3<49 9l5 
9t91 41t3 • 41119 449 r43I3lC4lC3 ^96( 9*^4t 

39194 3<9 I 34913 *5l 9><3 5l%9f 493 
41C94 f4f4Tl1 99C43 9^9134 49iC3 ^95lC3 
f4(93 3(991 <31C99 I 

Compound 9C4I <4131 9lf44l9 441 

6139 4l39<39 34319 3ffl4l9 3l9 3t<3 1 

341 95C3 5131991 443 3l3l 49491* 3t9 1 
14C49 4lf9t9 345 41914 4lt94C4fl 399199 
9(9911*1 <44119 9TWC491 < (3 9(4 41C9 41119 
499 %49 3991 3199 I 39919961 3f3 4^1 
393C99 4141C9 4f9<4®3 I f 1C49 4 3 4K9 4361 
339 9f39 3Uf I <94U9 9999 4I1W9 39(93 
413 99 1 911343* 4l9<9 93jlfV 9ll4 91, 

I9C%14 31C914 «9lC4 499 3151*419 93 4191 9 
<19199 993* »l4-?t9 9lW I <(3 <919419 
43J19 <43 41(991 41<3 I <43-1(9 ltC49 4194 I 
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ffst? li*>I ^f»» Turners Choultry 

fet%w4 ^c«tJi *rrf fii^tn, *trit»- 

fnUi «»» «ta«i 

#5 tn*!!? »lt«I<5 ^TW Bt»fHl^1 

mW® I 

ifititis I '8t«t>l '•V va^SlB wt«i tn 

'^t»ri I *tra«59 1 wi i»t«r*i i 

4Bfw ’ll ^199 9i>f9c^ •ittai ?tft I 

«Tat'* *if«t®fwt‘aa •» f*itatf«i« i *ii’? fsiatt>ia 
^'aiaata*! •» c»if« i c®a ftf®i 

*fa»it® f^nfa ana*!, *aat «i®tc®ai ®R8rc® 
*ifi®ta ’ifa^ <8 *119191 f«rc« i 4tta^ 
^t«r*i '9'S)iu» *iNt® ’5< an® I 4®»i 4® 
«<®fel *ii 9 Nat>i «ic«i® f«»9iia at®i ®fB» ! 
tfwa W aNH ^i£g, «<ftai ^wa c>iHa 
f fi •iltait® I 

<5^9 llaj 'Jica '«i9f^« i 

aft^la t«i9ic«9 ^<15? c*ii fsiW® I ei^aa*! 
« faf^wa >iwif *iv^ ^11*119*11 >991 ataitf, 
*p»fV 91®*II I 9l>C*’l felfeaa ♦tf*B9f9C® 
^^9 ®*1199«I ^lai^aliil 99191^ f«l^tra9l9 
cat* faW* ^4 atfaiff® 99£aa' c'ti'Bia^ 
aPat^tf I aslaia r*| ?C9 f9«*i *«i*i§ i 
IfaR »ilta*l c’l^'a^jiwia i •aaia^ia ^1^9 
9J9*ll9t’l1 <919^ ; «Il9t»ir89 5fil'«'«19l ‘C'BC*!*’ 1 
f95la CBWaiC® ^ttafticw >1"49 99 I 
artilfaaif*!, <94^ viwtfa, cafwcjfa, 

* *9C*rt 9tc« 119^^C9 I 

**C9>U?I European Military Ban ack | 

*t9tW*«9s*9 4^t9l%l9^9* adjutant j-ene- 
ral *1119199 *94t£9 *99419 *fai««9 I fwf^lWir 
9tf9l*9 f9»» 99.* 9119 Light-house '9tl»|l9t 
1[9 9WC*f 9*C9>1*«I9 9!f99l 414^91 I 

^ 99 1 9f3r*l<t *i<9 Ml® »nic*a 

Itfwf^fil f9#l«9 f9t9 «1®*I ®tt*lt®i(t*9 


f*®^ ^ ff9t® 949 9®4®Cf^ 94 ®l9f9 

*lt®1 ^m® I 'B’fta ®19® 93ffe 9*9 'ai®t9ll4a 
"aa*!!^ 9ttl94 Edward Market 91C9 i4®5t 
91*19 9f®9U®. *9119 ®t«I9 *91 919<Jt iflga- 
«*t »ll«91 919 1 *®f«® ^1*C99 ***119 

*19 4®Sl 91*19 *11® I ®9t9 9t9lf99 Cf9*l« 
4199^ ®9lf9« 9®9 «tr99tt*l *l9®f*fl 9*lJfl 
9191 9U®I ®9t*tl9l9 *t*lt9W9 9f*9®n9 
£9191*19419 *®ft 43 91*19 9C9 I <«41t9 
9191* *9J*rf9^ 9«.* f9l* I ®9l9ll99l4t 9t9 
*lf®49 *419 ®?C® r9®I *1914 t i*9 *£9 I 
«ll9tfe9tt9 * 9l1t*4 fet%t5l9®*r9 91*1 
*t£®, ®9t£9J 993 *^99^ “faBCal®" 99l*l9t9 I 
^91 *1441® «99£a9*® iSll*9?£® **411® 
f94®^ ®*a * 9l9t.*1 f9ftf® I 9*Jla <sfl*l£9 9® 
®afr9%i £91®, £®® 44a£*, C®® £4l?l9 41#t®, 
C®® *fe£9 *94 ®f991 4I£®9 I £4 99t9 £9^ 
f9£®% £91C®9 £941 91*14 «99£ £®® £®®9 9f®9i 
*1*14 4fa99 ®9 I 'a4lC9 ®l*tt£9 ®49l£9a 
*9*«}l9l 49£9 ®|91 ^£i 1 9414 *9* 

993 1*19 ®94 4r99l ^®J ®f9£® ®f9C® £9l 
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CT« T'f* ^If I 

kt^si irff JtH I «rtW 

C¥rtft 4tfrcW I 

H<fi c»rl*<»tc< ai»ft 

¥C*W ^11 Avian College j K*l I 

«%« •>*» f *1 « •I«»l iCtlf*! Sftfttf I 
Guru Training f»l i|^<CT^ 1tfl«, >nni 
«tW I »ltWW1l ^^5 ItH i 

tiiw, I on^w V*i f w 

jvw ftfil I 

WCfM VI ftffl Wt? ^fiipsci I 

Wi*t CW?t^»It*i ^fSi I 

W1 W»ifl ( ) 

“cfew"l C^R ^ ft c'll C^tst ^ ft *lf*« 

(Penny) 5tfi|« i ^tfl'«f»l f^Cap *tt»l^ 

*tf «tfe ^t»tw r»iW« f«« «ncf, =»l 

w *ii I ntws wtv « c«it’pfirc<ni nv 

^ ilt'ft’ll «««,— C^Rft OI^R 

C’PR C’BRft fw BtfiR I 


(chilka lake) fwfl JC?5 >|5m«ltB5|1 
^ft«l ■a’lW ’Pftwf? I Wt?1 

^ilTC»lf«^*l *lti vfiHtCfSf, «tftfirci« 
oil i«r I SBf^i «tari^ “tflwi” wwot 

cllsi WRCfeM ci*!c»« «W 
>it^t» ffj wf'pci fwi I swftcv nRs 

«iRc»i B* *11 1 ««*p ’itB *rn 

w *11 1 *ttf «• I 

VR Wt*l»ll<lm »lfiE« *K|V I Bengal Nag- 
pur can tata •iPBif *tt< faai af^ai afiiatif 
Wsi^ca ^fnai cia a^atw i -aat'ifeta 

ale's tfwi Madras & Mahratta Railway 

^fa« alatia i swa awi catfe ^ *itat? «i*r 
*i'S aftpB ’WWl'B*!*! ^faatca i ^a cafiw 
aifl ipaa i «a^ fa»i airs wt*! csRai a^ ^V9 
araai »tw i 'Bitau*ia fa* «?*i« f ft?, 'I’lw i 

cwfic*! ^*1 ^ili fain aa i 

^entfasarw® I 
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f,5Wi|Wfl t’l^-CVW, 

f}^ cwti 

?fv »ll« f«IWW 
’tw-ntw W'ltl 

wmc»rt4 >rtr«r^Trt 

f^«IJUW5 ?f>C»l>l. 
*rt?» 

C>I> CTPt I 


>8> 


5^ C8t9 ^•l*» ’^•111 
«^t»i'*tTrtt»it iiff, 

w « ntfv I 

■fW w^WB ♦It'WW 111— 

11 fitfil Cl m-lTltl, 

4 ii iwfiw it%— 

C*tf»! Ht* llrtll, 
l«)ltll IWl Itltl 

c«tii iti cfrt I 
cnti i 


f ^ Unfit'S! ii ) 


citnw mtw Cl if it niiitt ifitm, 

ii mi 'itui 'ffti ill iifi 11 j nil til 
ii-icii iiitciB sfitsti } fii iflt 'SuR 
fsuiPii iiiwii ! ffi 118 imi’i. liit^. iH'tl 
iti'B -.nfif lit I ffi It'S If itii^Sl fics. 
m f» f "s nitfii ciWf ▼!, ivciiti? 
ill ciTi, isitu fm f 1. »« run «ii»ii, 
ii« mi-iii«ji lii-fiii 'iiaii ci« } 
<8t iti cs’iti mill mill I fif * wt 
l[fi mil iiiicw «iiii ificsfi nfm 
ftfiiti •», «tivi i*,— fffi If itm if, 
flUCfll if, fit Cltl iflll nfitifi I 
Cflitl ititl 11 lltl 11. ^it w 


n st», sii if It itfl fill fi T fii iltfi 
cf nils ititis ititi^ iitfii, 11 1 Hi 11, 
flit r«in iff f fill itci I flit ffi 
nitfl fftf i;f I ifTtti ii iititii iif- 

f tit ii iitii'f 11 i iHtcm Cl fiwrsi mti 
ftitiit fiiifii iflll cii, 4 i« ftiti* ^f« 
f fffi ffm 11; iitfitfi f 1-411 fi 
iff ti ii, fiffi I 

nfti-fii itcat itim Cl, m mtwit 
4 itt fifil sfi;i itti— m mtit 4 i 4 iti 
fiftliicii citiiti iflll 'Sill tii 4 iit 
filftw ffiitififiii 

^■fiilii itiit 'iliH cifiii *llt Cl 










ffl •t'Jwa frt^j !» iw fwf'BC^, 

<ti »tT«8lc^ « 

•lt«|5f 'J.ftwff , C*ttf1 f^'pf»l!l>t¥ « 

it<pvi ftri^ff. «lipr«» 
fijicv? I if«tcf9 f 5 *i »itfi*rtfif» 
flffW *lftl ’•51 <«<« Ml •i?fln 
« •if« »f«si «« ’Mil I >«?- 

'8t? ^»11, «ti cw 41 c’Pcai 
r^»l 4|f5« »f3t«W} 

C*!? «lf« »»tl, •l«'4 4* ^a^- 

•ftw ^tl I 

f4i« artTrCT C4t4il «W4 ^*1 « «W4 
•ICWrt? C4»lt4l 4J?f«a f4»tl ^tlc^w, 
*11 1 'Stl fRl«H W ifia-^fs 4(ff«l 
Ifirwi fiffw I iw Cl *itf«4 mi I’ltirti 
fiiti vii— Cl ’iifaw 
'Btc's «r?i"»n, *t«t*iiiii, ^t<<5rti, *111 
i*!-, fii f*i'i[i'«i, •rtfMil, it<t?- 

nii^ fii-firiHs r*iii I 'saff’s iw, ‘fi ^4 i«, 

llW iflll’ ; infCia *f>f« IW, ‘fll *I411*<’ ; 

"Hff® iw ‘fiwi 4 fi’— fim ’ll } itsecii 
11*1 ‘w ii«. '•‘I’ I it?cii ’iw 

‘*ICT1 Cll ’ll)* ««.!<{ 141. 1C1}4 MCltfl^. 

‘*tfltc«f atm ; *itn»i’i 1 ’^ 5 C»I 4 ^itcii 

«V ^C*4 Cll ^’1»\»sr flltfltisi i 

’jfilt 1111 itfaii '814 84i«tfi aiii ifiilii I 
fll «»r« Itfin IW ‘44 C5l4 Clffl 114 

*ctl ; nici, ^fiici fun *f 4 ci, 'sri mi 
ffwi ifiiifi 4f4ti,“'Bml dim ifi, 
iiTBi dim 4 I 1 1 ’ mti4 ici iimi 
ifil ifiti H. laia'S fi'Bfpii ifi« ; mi 
isitm. ifim ^tflitci m ifi«, itiiiw 
d fiCT itiiti itfw fd,’ m f® iifiii ic«i 

didl C'Bim TO } itfld.Bll ® 11 HI 14 1 ’ 

mi cum ^w® ifi® ici ®C 4 , cum 


fswc® mfll CBCl 11 111 ®14, Cllfl*! witu 
m ®im f®4 llCl 4® ij®a| 41WJ4 f« ^fisi 
flltll. Cll ItCTl 'fffewtil mi HI 
'51514 llflf® ICll HI >*l®f®4 f*lClfCl5 CBH 
} 411 f® Itll 4| im HI ^®fS4tC5 Cl 
«®r«4 ®nt® J® 1®-®1C54 f®®C4« 4® 
^lf«® lf»«T4 4tm 4f5SlCl } f«®C4^ 

4® IClfl IIHI Itfl® llll C®t*l 4® 1^4 ®C®» 

^fi4 1 * BfHfcf I r®i ®iifi mi mit® ii 

1C*I, 11511® ®f® 1C*1 ®f5t8 fiflstcf, -*t»f®4 
ri»l-C«41t4 «l4l ®151 miai ®f4W 1K5 11 1 
H44 1® llfm ®’®*l 54 f H44 ®® C151T8 
®’®*1 ®C4 ? H44 ®t*lPm iflU ®f44l fm 

®’®1 flC® ®l ff®l4 ®14 ? C®t*l ®tf® ®C1 
fllll ®ri®t4 Ilf ®f541 ®® ®tf«a iflll ®r4l1 
fllltl f 141, mci4 lial Idimi H®! ®14 
flH>B I ^cni C®t*l ^»t®T4 ®f41t4 09 C4tl 
®U® fif®® '9 ifil® ®f44tfi® T '41141 54 ® 
^f®41 4lf54 ®f44lfl Cl |511 ®C»I 4tlfC54 4«ft«. 
I^ITI ^flltl r®f ml 5l4fC5 I f®l fic®l 
mi 414 C®T1® 4tc«4 4® C4tl ^C14 flKl 
411455 IVlt® ®C4 HI I 4t4 dll's 114 Ilf? 
4fl411t’?lfilC® 1H4 Htfl® ifwtfil, 414 
^r«4C®t*imi 4^141 ®f44lfl4T HI 1^- 
C4tCH llt4 4lf® 114 C4tW4 fif« 1W®I 
5?m ®r441 fldfl4, 414 C®1*1 dff44 C«4ll 
414 4414 4lfH4fl4 ? 4l4 54 4 ^f44 Cll5ll 
f®5 «14 5l4Ttl } 4tCl Cl r5fl4C4 lTf54 5|4 
Cl "ll lfl4 ‘44 ®f4C4| 4lfl lTf54 llstfl, 
®t5t4 «*t®l4 441 41114 4f4C«4 4C5’ ; 414 
C111C4 Cll '•®l ®T4 ®C41 f4fl 4H«4 

1T1C4 lt®tl Itftll H41 flf4C«4 4t44 41®I 
'lim 4| all } 4tm 4VlC4 C1 ltf®Cl 4t4 r 
f®® Ifl Cl 11511 HL® 41 C®4, f44l4 Cl mf®4 
11141 €-*1411 4f51tll ®151 Clt*l4 ®f441 41® 
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f» f «nFf« wtt*i. cn-^ r^a^fcns 

9 « 9 tf<nicf * 

•iw, f«i^Unn«*i ’•fi « ^rii i «»f«9 

«<tW C>l«ITt5» C’Hf? ’»t<T5« 

99 f9% W m %•!» I 

oit 9^\ C^T«f ••#f1-ft4f'!»» 

'•vfei «9t« 'g*! I «t9ta »'f»t3 ? 

nf 4 «i ^ 19 ^ CT 'ei»i^’H f^ 5 tMa atitift nfflui 
^ft«tC9, 5f'89'«f»I 9\919 « «t*« ’*’89- 

« ’I’ff fifmtce. "sw 

fWffl NKH, '®t3 

’HW 5^ firw ’Tt'w f<F?ig«i CT911 
Vt flf^sttf, 9r«91 

tT«lt ^W, 'Bta 99 ’ir««, 

£1195 <fllt t C 9 lgl, 8 l»t*)f 8 ’* 

wife 9lt«t >«? <re^« I f«*> 99 

« 99 99 ^ 9 lft 39 * 1 ^ >«? ■Sf«cf*f 

I 'fh»?t H!<®1 w, 

131 H», ^ 69 , v«9« 111^69 C9C»! ^99 

«l»«9 fn9 *1^— >9^ 91199 9tC®f ^CB9 9(9 
9t99 9tfW9 twit's ^ffl« 9l9fCf } 4% ^94C*19 
Hwi 9^1 9199 4* '89t4f99, 

99H99f-9it9 9f^1 'gf*l9ft9 I ?9#^W9 9191 ^f9 
99W *l1t9 i If99, f9»^9, 9C9 49^ 4lf9C9 
9tr5t9 9 IW 9*1999 41^9 99t»I99 9f«9t 
9tC9 I >9^fir9C4« 9191 9r9t9 9*9lf^9*t I f9f 
9191 9119 *lf^91 4991*1 9f9l9l9 9 «19 9999 
C9919 91% I 49 9919 9t9lfl 9^ fB»t, 49 991:9 
911994 9149 f*4, 91914 *1199 %»t9 41^ 9f9- 
9lfi|«1 } 9114% 999 C9 49tl 99 C9%1 9tC99 
^491419% fl4 I C9l99t99 *19199 9%91 9191- 
f9m9 C9 %9ff9 491 4f95« 9%9tfi4, CI^H^ 


C9% 999 9191 4919 91^9 ’ifit'S 9t’t9 *t9t9ltl 
9f991 49t9 C9*99! 9f9t9 4lf99 I 419 f9t99 
%99t 4tf9 9999 f9C49lf99C9 •t9l'g9 9f991 
C9f99 s t9T9l4 9C9 9f9l9 9lf99, C9 

9991 . 9491. C9 9f99;91. C9 9119 t.991%9lW, 

9191% 999 94 r C9% 9%15% 9lSt99 «9'r99 
f999 r9»« 49 ^9 99l«f1l9« 4lf4#t9 9%9tC« I 
494% 1(9^19 94af C9 %9lft 4lt9 9%C9 4% 
9lf9<l 44 9%9ll9, «J 99 I f9« 944% 44%1 
91 49fel f9f49 4tf4 f99 S *9? %tf69I 9tf49lfl 
44 91C94 )l 9>f99S 4?9fl -S)«9 9fflC9 9%9tt99 I 
f9C4Sl9 f94C9i f‘»r4C99 flf9t919l 9994 41C9 
91% i t9f49 r599t9% 5lf«91l9 f9W9U4 *1919^9 
4fflC9, 9%19 449 : <9t49 99 4f99l ilfgW 1 
9>fl 9994 (9149 41159 ^491 <411199 9(99 ^9(9 
9C9 91 I (94 99 CB4f94 999 (9C49 49ft9 
*!ra9'69 99 91 999 C9 91(919 f«IC9 ‘I1lttss.jd 
are the poor, fm- theirs is llu* Uin;»rlom of— 
heaven’— 9(9W91% 94 9191 9191199% «4 

4t^9 9t4T I •■?159 1999 (ifsll 44&1 %fe6f9t%91 
19491 991 949 99tr*t 9991199 9^9t9 949 99 l’ 
( 9 ( 49 , *t99r99 4ir9 919 9(919 f9l9 ‘419119 
19 f9’<9r» 4 9119 41(991199 19 1999 41914 
9r9ir9 4199% 49 |’ 4%K»I 19 <l(99l 9tr99t9 

49%1 949 9191 ^749. 9t9,— 4f»t9 49&I 

^99 %99t9, ^99 »*rtl 9119 %'?K*I« 9(991 
'519 I C9 i»t9 '9lf9l9 4194 919, ‘4lf9%— 9’ 
i — chasteiieth whom he lovc-th* 

9114 91991199 9119% 9^ 199, 9191 9l4 919 
*!9V91 1 ’ 4% 19 SJ99 'fc.^*RI— SJ95? 194 *»4f- 

f4C99 41111 41(991 19519 919 4« «f9l9t9‘, 

9ff f9« 419 f95% 99 1 f94 4% ^991 9W- 

99 1 (91491194 %9t9 194 4r99T9 9f991 

1919 1 »t9 r9149t4 919 9f9t9 4tl4 919, 
99lf44 9114 9-% 919, 9119 9949 9t%J 919, 





Cl*n *^11 ; I 

Jitsi 5»C?s», 'll® =»f4?(® ^f*ni 

ais»i>1 in ^tw '51 lf?»1 I 

<ci nt Cl iapci« 'Bti’itii m 

^11 I < 1 *? v «»1 ItlTfl mi P' 11 - 

1111 «, a#f®i Him ^tcn 111® am® i 
ifUtlll. 11® 1111 1®^ 
«ni ail ®fic® 1 U 1 II I ii?i ®m Cl ®ii 
f®itciti CBH 1®. inti®ti, *ii« •» atlajti 
a®fet I"* ; mn filii il ®fii' im n d ii®ii 
^HW fill® cam:, •>ii< irt« •* ail 
111 111 I im filti ®i«® iicfl 11 Cl ^1^ 
f®il fill ® ’ltf®fa 5 ®i 
®11?Fi®ii lai I life® Ilf '111 aiift® ai’^ 
111 11 ®f«i itfi itei 11 1 ■1^1 111 ail 11®. 

sn Cl aW®®l '^®®iit ®ii®i il« i irti 

c®i® 11 H 1 elf® ®r«® im, i^f«ini ®ii 

fit® fill 1 W I 

«®tK i'Kfit®i fcpiiii iffiiti 
®litiii a®fei "ii, ®riiiiirT® wii am 11 1111 
®iiii ®®®®f® aif®i® ®i»i, an ®®®«f»ii® 
i»i iPt ®fi I f®® ifi®'li®i Hai Cl all 

»ifi®ta an ®i aifuti 

^fiffifi if? ® anil ail ®ci ®?i®' 

®l finti '?t®i c®i ? if? atiiainl an ®ii 
ii®iia»f®i an cam ait<9 f?c® c®it 
4 am ^1 f®a. «aiti ii®ii® al 
^fi»f1i® af^ Pic® hi, aia fiaitacam, 
11 ® aiatain f®®i f?ii ®i« ft®ff®i® 

®fiii fie® HI, ifii® irtii men Ptatmi i 
f%i 411 an 4 111 ifiei wi ii i ®ni, i*i- 
fi®ta atei ci, ma ci ®n i<iti ®«« aim 
«aff® iIHe®, ciaftem ®ei n, ei ifte? 
?Hi®e»iii} ®eln fi®in ii.afiH ^f®?® 


«tll®a«.e® ®* ®fm ®ei® it®i ®n iia-j 
fi®n itiim I 411® Cl mi Hfise® hi ®i‘i 

31 ific®! ?tei I ItfHi ae9 « ii'i* 
?af® I ®«3u men 4l i^f53 wtei3 f=» 
®ti 4| lamifieie^i ^ %e®® f® ? 

c®? c®5 ifiimi Cl 3nft®H atesn ci 
atfim ®ie®^ nli i® ait? ifMte? i iftii 

liai 1^1112 •» 1®!# ®t3 n ; 

Pnm® aate'^ ®nen aj9 fit® iftim : 
c®i»! ®tl 19 } ®i aiaiie® il9i fi3® itfiei 
c®?'? intfi® iti?i®® atC4 n I ai®9®t9 ®C9« 

aflfatai atia® i fii®i it? al i®it® ii 
if?9i 4®ii «}®i« ff*i ®r99tt® I 11^ ifinti 

Cl 4^ f®fii ate?, ®ntc® it? f?ci «ic®i 
®li m 99 11 1 r'>® 11 Cl a®tie® ®t»Htii 
— a«iti9 «r® «Tn ft®n ®ci, ci ® at*^ 

411® iH® iTli ate?, C11IC1 H nil ail 
®f«it< entsf a®? It® ®f9ii I ciiti«« 
®fi®i »'®tcH9 •» itmtan-ieai i 

®f99i ifci> I ntcifl 19 11 *i®ll ®t9, an- 
al® ®C9 : ®®Ht i®il Cl c®ii fiW9 a®? 
99 411 19 1 i®tl if? ®te«rt nl, ®ci ca 
fiC49 a® cm n, acn a®® c®i®l ilsi 
lie® I ®a mail fa® atanae?? ica w 
®r9c® atC9 11 1 ®tc® ai?®: ac* lai ®C9— 
«T9 a® i®ti at® afm ate® i ai®i® mf® 
aten atiil ®i cill al fi9i i af® fii atf®9 
1C1J 11-1 4| caea i®iti9 at® aami iji 
®C9 } f®® ataan® atfmi aeit Pi®t® 
a«fti9 at® citii 4?»ta a9Tc< ciit ® fici- 
?it9 4®ii aiiiti ®®9U at^ita a®f®9- 
ri»® ii I- c*9 ♦tf® f?9i atiie?9 iti 4 fiati 
f ®tl9! cn m I mi ®ac®9 ca* <#11 1 4®ft 
1119 fa®t® ift® afiw ale® nafv? fjwf 
foFii an®® I fa®e® ® mw am mi 



1,^ i»*i, ] 


^ '9 C5^ I 




ertii « n5»i< '<1 fn»M i Ji’Rftvfl s«,'tf« 

*nft*Hf<«l' lf^*fsi5S ??ce 

09 5W^ »w?'« csits c^fn 

■0ti I nW 0) 

•ttH *HZS 9St*I 01 

*tSC* 9’il'9fS I jst 9tt«t 

'•(l^tWa »|^f=9<( ’l^ll'f i6l'? «Vlf« I '15l«f-C54l 
«il9ws 

aif«l'e I ^t?{W? »jna •j^f«cs ^t»i (i 

*nt< c5ii «fwn« 1 ■ '■iwwfl srtf«-ifit 9Km\ 
•9fC«a «F ;— 'Bf • *»9 I 

ai lt'5l, '5 TBPlBtWfl 6«si ^»l I 
'8t9 stw “i? 

gfBSiCf, «»I5? t9l« ^ 'i^JlN'JiMsiF 

Wl ?51CB OIBfel ^r!> JJW '‘fi\ Sin 5)1 1 
??fa 5^»ir ^tw, '«9fci», '5i 5)1 9lt»i 

?9i '«ttr>i»i C9^ t « ntlfcnii 

nntw cnntHa ant as b«, ’«^n 
«9 nr® an, aT*ii8a* sw, atatn as ma an, 
at ^Iwa ai « aw afaata aiv’Ki *11^ H 
ataw at asTt car* i faa awai aifa "atai 
laf atai a« r 

<«aa« afa ai n faiai^a J)ta ^artfaa 

atafaa *nf^ nil at^, aaifa asaf-tatwa wa 
aa affcaa aw aaa lai atfaafca aaa ^fars 
atca *a^ata atwt fai sPtcaa afa« atana 


a"a^C!^aata atata ati«t atacaa ^af« 
ata« ata, aiftat'« «aa ^Ba •’tcaa 
ata I 

Jit ai«faa aawta <aata aatata 

s$«t fi* facasi I 4 taa aftwa aat ai afawa 
awaa aattat aaSi a»J at»atia ca 
*iT»f(a'8 Sat® aa -, v«aa ta «iwa fw, 'aiaa 
anti iiaaia *i1f«a fa*w ca wa ®tat aaal® 
ac"? I aia ai^« aa^art atf9« ata at i aaw 
iattai, ana atiata afasi, fsa-fW iw aw 
facaa aft fafai afaai aal aw t^aa ailttn 
»ifaw =»i%at« ai'an i catata *1919 
atfa ? c"siaf9 ®Tai« as? as® a)®naw 
•wtfB fan ; JiBn® aai aft ai •, ®ni tana 
fliB faaa aw caana ^aa*# ^vaai afsai 
at?a fa'^ataf'e fasfa® aa ai t *tawfc» 'eta 
fasta atta, afaw af® •rinta a*ta as } 
®taa, >aaa«. fafa afaitficaa, naiatai® ’» 
*tat ’?ft •, aawna> « 09 ^®Bfaaia afaaiw 
®fa «tata f® ? ^atfa ai?cafl «aa fatw 1 
<a ®ai f®w ^9 ca, ca a®jfBfs«, ca 5^atar» 
ca ^w), atcaa cslts ca aat®, ®T9 atv ^a 
wwta att, 0 t faatn atattw ®ta w»a« ®traai 
af^ca, s?taa ^an atai ^t^ca 1 
•• 

S|feca»f5® '5§t5ttl I 





t i»»l 


) 84 > 

< 5 ?tift SUM*? 

•« «t» »’! c< ^«wr«, 

*I«» cwf *(0 >< ^tftn 

4 CT« fVM •tf« T 
<5^ WWW* 

W* c»tt«1 *tt*, 

«ffl ijil c*"r c'sfw 

•tt* C*W 1 cwjiPb I 

c^wt fnir*! 'BWi <»t»i 

*?•! ^CT C*HW St»1. 

VA 'B 9(5 ®»f»l 

w*fl f^jw *1*1 1 

C'BWH «l*ItCT *rtw 

>1* *J19 C«t»lt*tc* 

wtr»ni, ’fwi «*^t*i*t»n 

¥CT »l*Ut*f^ I 

* 1 * I 


fstl^tw C** tMl '*!%'« I* 
> 8 S« w*IW W*>tfe W*w 

*rt*r*!f*t *f*l% -avtf’W 1 « wt»n i 

»*»| OFt^* ■>* C*H?l. ’jfcl I ffH »ti|W **» 
TO I 

HlJF CTO *fHlH » 5 - 

^TO I 

111 4 ^* 11 * *«-aw I titw lit *« ifii- 
c*H« ilitw I Iwni *if»i» iiftwn cli* 

• nt 8 W •« A^mm mmn 


W Ittm «W 1 W* fill f«*TO * 1 « TO 

« 

fi'et^ TO I f«f* 

TO» Ht-aw «^H ifiwi *Jtr« 'l#* IFflltcl* •, 
4 «Wt* IH: WV I >W4 -a 

>H*I '8WT* TO* '^tTO* ^*f5«f 4tTO *r* 
TO*«W« «, 'BtHllw TO* 1 fVVti *f»ii 
£* |3iw*t« TO* iinf*! c* wtwbfs w*TO*i 
’ll* *tI 1 «t*T* TOI'e TO* I 

*1* I <4l ai*iTi** ^iw 

?:* 1 briTO *f*l c** wfiiw* *p***ri»f 
f 18*1 I fc«i* TO, «tf*r « fi»iti** *181 
TOi W** I'sl 4ltTO^1 1 Ml»ili»i* 

1*1*1 C***f ll»*in* TOWt**) lf**TO*, TO*) 
cm* »f5* if* I 

i^aj® I 


C^t? I 

wvt* c**T* *«ft* mwHi nfitfi* «** 
irric*** **, c**!* if* natfe **tarTO *f*i*t- 
fti*w— " 5111 * * 4 »f 1 * fir** 4 ITO *1 

®tii**t } «t*** it*\«*i« iif.'e ^ 1 ** 1 * *tir 
c* **1* TOtnr* cii*’« *i. ftf* *f*fi* 
CTO 1 c**i ffl*W 'Swu fill 4 life vNit- 
fim* I c**f 111 lilt lilt* TOf*aft*ri* 
^*1 11*1 f*w*w iffic** : Pi*r twf* twm 
c*f** fi*r c»il il TOt** mw 'Siitf* miict 
* 1*1 *if**i 111** cm* *1 ®iWi ffini* I 
*1*111 iw* **r i *llc*n I 11** 
ifttWlf , i«** *f««H Cl 11 * 1 * **tt* *tl* T 
fll 4 lll l*f *8 * 1*1 !*«*, nil* c* TO^ 

Pfimai** 11*11*1* * 11*1 c***fi*ir* 
Cl** 41 iMr m* 1*1*1*** 111* 11*. 
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c^’ifsf «tftii ■re >iw c»ifi«»a aun.'sfn 
rwrafft^t fifji ^C'» 

<*151111 5i«re5H5i 
^1 I <«aa CT11V5 «ftf*1l'8 51 afsiW 5T*15 
5tca«^ ft's ^]t^r»|« 55 I ^15tW5 5^tI^ta5^ 
rtt5iv cat?t5 551'1^»5 111*15 I «lll 

«tt 51 5115 lies ifl*! roft 5r*l51 fUttll, 
«t5t5 C55 ft'St'Bl’5 f51t*51 (55111. f<»l «15t4 
ffft grit's 5tC9 5t* I 515151 5Tf5'BI 

5«f55 iffftfl 5tr5t5 «a(55 51(5®! 51515 » 
5rtt«5m 515 ftl 5lf5t5 I 

Wtfl fiW 5t^a5M5 5(5® IWI, 5i56t55 
C^STIT itj® 5f*P« ; 5'pt515 C5f5515 515 C555 
5155 51C<M* lit®, ®1515 l«5®5t 5f®«5\ 51®I- 
555«5^, flu ai5 ^'s.lll-CICai 5f5C® 

5TC5, <51511® it 45(55 ^l^flailC® 51*1 
ClflSiri ®f51 (^ >15 «lC5t Clflltfl I C*t5 
f55 51 5555 55f®5JT5tCl 5515 fC^ 

5ifilC® ClfUlfl, C515 f55 51 ift*!. C5l5 5®15 
IV^ai 5f5C® 5f5Slfl, ®!51® 555 5 (551 

5(5515 5'5 flft 5W, 5lC5t Ilf®*!® (55115 
^(5 <*1515 55C5 f5ll5 (ijt 5(51® 51(55 51 1 
C5 (5515 «t5l5 5(5® 5151155 5t5'1«. 5(555 (l5, 
5555 5115 (5(5155 « (5(5155 ®l5l5lt «»155 
551 5ftl1® 51155 I 15 5l(5s?( 51515155 
<*155 5tl5 ; ®155 ■■5»555t1 'a3«5(5l55 5155 551 
5fl(55l5 51 515 5515®:* 45 (555 55J15 

^*lf^ 15 I <*11151 111* C5515 f55i15 1551 
1(551 151ltl®5 •, <*11151 1^555115 415(55 
®5W (5515 5ltl®5, <*11151 5(55® 

Caftf T515 *5^® 1^51, 551155 ®f«55 ^(51® 
(•115 ®rtl ®f51®5 451 55(5515 115115* 5l 
f®ll5 <55(1® 5lf®1«5, 4* 55® 551 5155, 
fl, 5®CT* 5(5155*15 155® 1*1® *50 a5t5 
®W l” nil® 4* 511*155 *(V ®f5l#( <*1115 


«?(55^ 551® ^* 4®St 551 5(55 I C5'^t 5(55l5 
•(V '1151s 51*. ®1555 £5 55l (5*1(5® «1t5 
«5t*515 115® *11 511 I 515ta55 5H 555 
55151*555 5155, ®55 *1(5 5(55l«1 5l(®®15, 
45(55 a<?Tt5 55155 5151*5 tWla115 *15*1 
4 £515 51511(6 5li 5(fl I 5l5t1« (®®5 

l*5l(l5 *1(551, (5* ®(55‘t®1 5115 5l(l®I 

15555C5S 5151 45*1 fl(«5« £511*5 ®5* 

|(691(15 I #115, 515, 511* 555* £5 £*15 5l(l®I 
£55(5 5f»« 51*1^ 5*5111 ®5f*! <Sll15 115 

1111515 55(5 *(551(1515 ! 51151*5 5"5I5555 

«l91J*l55l 11(5515 *» 511^5 1*155, *1115® 
55® '.55 551 1151 5i!C«t5, ®1® 4* 5*4 511®* 
*» *15* (511*51 (1*1 5(1® ^5^ a5t5 
'((5155 1 '551«1*®’ 5"5I15 51(51*5*115115 

*1(5 5151*5 *® <§111* 551 (5(55t(i5t5 I 

£5 t515l ‘55J«l5t®9’ 51511 5151 ll5t*5l £*(*- 
5l(l, 5155, ®tl1 1*1® (5| 51 (*1 ^1 ® ®f*l® 
5t(5®t5l 5^5 {a*«5 111 **5 *15, <*1115 5<51t® 
ai5 11(551 4*61 a5® (5(551(1155 I > ^5® 
‘ailntc®’ 1151 l*5l(l5 I 5(551®15 5tfi®! 
5(555 <#111* £515-5*15 *1*15 5(55l(l155 1 
®5^« 51551551 (5® 5lt515* 5®t5(®£® £5 

5*15 *(51555 1*51(15 i 

51*)15tlJ15, 5(«® *1l5liant5 (5»t(515ll, 

*5®5t5 51 a®(« *151®* £5 55^5 

•5f »1 5155 ; •(INW* « 5(^551*5 5® (5(*® 
5*l5l5 C5 5*15 ®5fT» 1*51 ^® 51t®t5 *1*15 
a(® a®i ® 5®15 ai<f5 *( 551(1155 1 cn ip* 15 
*tf5« (*1 5f55l(l5l5 •, 6^ 15* *51 1**5 
*1515 *51 *111, *111 1*1«* *1515 4 415® 
*19* *(5515 I 

“5t>ta5« (551115, 4t*(®5 5111 (5515 *tlt* 
5 ( 65111 , 5^1 555 *(55l*T *55 15 •* (5155 
*(551 51 I'St'l *(551 *151155 (* 51* ? £51 



>lfnnw— «WWW‘l, cWh, I 


*in, c»« <»»:«t<f ^CTi Cat’ll ?% 
’HWt’l' *t9, ’^wntl *K>JtR? 

crNit! '9^s?a! c<nw 

4»iitai «t*fwa •» #faMa 
ifi I ^t»rt«>w 'Sitta ^ieua t*i»ifai 

’vfw ef*n‘ fnatcf’^, f*i an | 

cac»ia c^*i ? « nf-saatatf** afiM, 
«at*iani ^tatwa <« cawai s»i, f*t«i 

a^aiia Tji cavi awtwa cai?! arpaftTw^ «i 
▼laai, «tafa w mat* <*| alia ai, 

f** aaa fnati wa aa *aa *tata *tif 
wafa* 1* caia aa, awtaa ^taaa cn <3[<«fia 
*aa(ai '»fac« mia •, ^latiaa* cat aai : 
aafwa at^maa tiiaa **faa matcaa ca^aa- 
aal fia, miaai 'Sfati* *iafa afaai ^la ^la 
atfaai atfaata. fai aiaaia ’^alawa 
atfamiaaaaa atata aial ca\aa aijaa afaia t 
ca atatfaaia mat a «aaTiaa at% aattai 
aafraia facatfaa *faia ? ca atat«fa» ! 
canata aw aiat ca afatw a a? atiaa atata 
at^ atai caa r aaa«.aa atia 4titia 
a^ atiaca ca aai afaatfaaia, ata atatfa 
ap*f» afaiafa i at aaa«.aa afaai faaiia 
atfacaia fawtaa a ata ai, aiacaa aa 
aifa. faa^'a faataaia, aYa f^a, ^a^aa ata 
atattaa a cafaata at i ca ana cata^Jtia 
affata a«a aaaa aticaa aa at*a aattia 
fa at I atfa arata ata, ataai ca atat iia 
a^ait trftai atfa i • ca atm cataatia aaa 
atia fa t 

aatia atat«aiia «?ta^ aata awacnft 
aaft aai afaa i atai c»ata fasaa^a aaaita 
^ta aataa atia »<«• aiaa anaa atia ata 
at^faiaacata atatacaa aaaai «tatafaata 
ata wPtaata catai fatat ^ at^ fa"fa 


t i*a a'Q, 

ataa,— aiatiaa aata afaai f^Tis 

uafafsa i 

aaaait aaKi afaia ttiata faatw an 
caatia aaata -aiafaa faai fmna ata, at^t- 
«aa faffaa avia aataa aiaa i t^fiaa am 
atn^a ▼t»ftaata a^tartt ataa aaaa ata- 
aiaatafa am aata aitaaa aataa aiaa i 
aataa «tata faai 'Statia afaata atai ata, 
caatia faata mafa via afaatiaa ttncJt 
fia atiaa i afaata ca% fwa f«aa at, 
caata atca mat arttiaa, aat stai aiafaiafc 
fia a^ atiaa i cafa a«,aa aaia «iafaai 
aa^ata Smts aa, fai atat «tf®f a atan 
atc« atiaa att i f*fa t«aat faata cawfa 
afaatal aaa afaiaa i <at aaa 'Stata ^an 
aaa aaaa i '^faisiai faai f«fa cata a[ia afa 
atiaa at i faiaa aiaa aa at atftat atfwi 
fafaai aw a faai af^ia atfacaa i at aaia 
fafa cat* aiaa a*t afifiaa i 'Stata atiaa 
«tt^t afa ataa fia i atatai cttt aaatai 
atttaiaa ^aa atfaai 'Siaia af^iaaaaiia 
«fita afiiaa i ai« atti ®«aa ^fatiata- 
atatiai at ataiaa ®aiat atfaai afpia ataa 
afaiaa i atatai aaaia caa atia, atatt 
^ttai f^a stfaata, aaa aaa aaa 
caiaa ca^ata afawa i maaata at fa^aita 
aiiata aaia lL«iaa atiata^ht faaa aafiw 
aitat«t* ai aif^ atia *f* amtai eafma atai 
fi* afawa, an ^<#11 at a<g<tta mtiia afait 
cat ftvaifa an ifiai c*fawa i fifa 
at awti aai aiaatfaiaa ai i 

ifttata afaatata atfaai wta- 

faatai faaa afattia ata atia, atfatafa aaaa 
aaivia fafa catt ataiaiaa caaWtNKa itati 
a» a ita< a anai afaatata atfaiat fafa 



»R<01 ] C'ilt’l I ^8S» 


^«a*^ ^It>l ’»MW I ui^Sr wts 
c« «n<>n 5T»f* «tftnn 

t’WC’* firwsj, Jtfilfw 

■awl 4t >)»«w 5iBt? at! 

aiaj^ *rt^«irs»B ^it»ltw fwfJi « tiifu 

C»(*« ?r9ntw»l f^W*! I C’l't:^ -a^ 

»ijnt faf*» a'f »i cwsi •ff««ji<( ’»t=asi 

^«r*iT« fata ana acaa i *« jini’j a<f«. 
>%y> >iw ?la >naif<i aifi atflajta ami 
ama^w? fltata *ia «5i a«^, <4aa<i 
•tawB faf*( atafta 

ffia*! I '8wta a*<f al^cas caifetijS 

^Faatn i 

ataai aa ntftian a^ia ^F«9tn 'ifar® 
a>ia airt» »niin ?itai nant 

a<ia ’t9 aa< Sa* aaiatt Ian aaa 
aa^a i ^ftlani catafa^ caaa van* af*|a 
ataaai at»i ataia atana’fi aw. caafa 
aratcaa araai aa aiftaia aiacaratafl aai 
atca lana afaii a^ata aaa a^ia atataa 
^aatana aai ftai nfa’ljl ata afaatca i 
atacana atan aa ataai caa atan 
afinta >rtJ»raaatfa4> a aa^aa acaf?ffii% arasi 
at^ia ama atl— ata atal atataata "^Taai a 
aliaa ftaafii^ alattai ca aaa atfaai 
aWiana aatatai acaaai, a ana a aaa 
atatai affaaraca ai aitatnrs ^aatfacai? 
afmatw ca’laiaa ataa atlattaa. ca aaa 
aatrpFaacH aiar ataicaa aia'Jaiai aaaai 
atawtaiaa aaa^ aan faaiataa, cfcaSta, 
aiaif ata, afaawr a at^aai *i^f® a^ffaaai 
ataai atfean aa c^aa aia ana i a aaia 
a<aa *pita alwai atfatan Ifaata t aaa 
atfataia atai alii anataa sSiiafia i 
aafaca a«ia atan n»rfaa a t rs a tai afaaai 


ataai atan ifta a«t#ta, afain f»fiia wt4- 
faa ataiaa at« 'Stani afaaa<~caaatai 
a?aiaa -aai ataaf j wa atNli ataaica ^tai 
ai^aian afaaa atfan alia atfa ftiaa ai, 
■a caa ^:<(ria Itsm caiaata a cataaaiat 
«tfa ai afaal aaNa acanaa afaati 
•a ataiaaa’ifl aw aiiaaci atat«c« %aa, 
«iai4il a»a ai^av, ata^l a a^41fl i atcal 
atfaaj-awtaa at^^aiia ifaia a^ia ai 
«t?n aai afaia alia |l stnaan Ifa caa 
afini faia sfaia atn ai, ai a^ia atfaiara 
afaa<a*lia caa atan afaa ^tatiwa aati 
< 5 [aai afaiaa 5ia ai i 

anit'iJai aattafa a-ift a atafa^a^a i 
f^raataiaa «ss faai ata afaia ai atfaai 
fafa caaa ata atfaai caa ati, attaaataa afaa 
aa »Tai#taa aaai igaii caaa «ntta aita 
atiaa aa faaa fafv atfaatfia aii ai|iaa 
aaj ataata fafaa aa catica caaa aatca ana 
afaan faiaa «ntca fafv cafaaila •, caafa 
atfaajcaan ai air».«i aitanana 'Sntta ala, 
asa a ^ ai»w ama cafars ailatf« i atat- 
af'l9‘C5 faata 'ttan a?tacaa «ata ai ai 
ataai faa i 

Itcaa ataa-an ataai ca aaa afaata 
ca^aa ata afaatfa, atfaaj atata «»ata ata i 
farf8aaa<ia^ *(aftaa| stiaia «tiafaa atfa- 
caia ^afaa a«r atarcata « l«.ata caatlati^a i 
an liiaaft faai aiatfaat* faaaifaiaia attaa 
a^a tf'^ai faatia, atatwiaa ataiata ftat, 
f«iwi a?f«a aai ®aafa afaai aiaai atanrca 
aifaajia ca* a"ata ^faa afaia aa< aiiafa, 
ati^a aiata aatiaa aa tffaai atlaifa i ataai 
atfaiaia atataaaiaiaj 4tn aaial l«ai#t 
atan atfafwa f«aa } nrata? ataxia a-tpa 









Ittfm C«lt» fw, C»It» 

«5t? ftsi 'Brttfl llt’IIW? ••t 4 ’I'**! »I«f«»- 
iM 9*1 rsc»r*» > c’t ’i«in cn ttcaWt 
cmw fltffl*, f^n- 

tUtftI I firtrain in Kn^'lish, I think in 
Kii-iishaa ^isfii! 

•T*»t, ^i«r»ti 4ft *i?f« ^ftt'BJi— 

cn lt»f cn ifi«» c>i 4f\f Hf«f .sifcn 
■■att'84’5 151 cntfH 4ft«l 4«t5( '8t4tW44'tfl 

ft«»S 4t^ «5la 4sft«f«»l«<, cn 411451- 

4141 ‘5t4^«»ra «i»®4 1 4ff4Bar ‘c»iT^ 
4W 41W41 ntftwia 4f44^ 

%*BirC43 4t«ft4t 4t| « «» ’BftjH 

4t4t*l44l» C4 IWfl 4Tfv4M3 ^STnlfW) 

*tftBI ^f'B ^*43«1C4 ’4t431 

a4|C«l ^41 4lC« 4(3414 I t4lC« 

^141143 4V4I ftl«t4»»l *lt3TjJ 4^13 I 
^ f4f4<B t f» 43 T 
»rtn I 4f? 'St^ I 
I f4 ? 

'Brtn t 41 •if'gC'S 4ir4 I 4tlf4 C«I4I8 t«3«fl 
4lf4 41, 43l4l’« Wlf^ 41, «1C4J 41 ^ItCf 414 *1115 I 
fes I m 414413JC41 *('9 C44 f «3- 
CKI 41 *I?1 414 <4 I 
41^11 I C44 T 

^ I 44K41 44 immoral, obscene, filthy. 

•1^ I C4 44 4U4 414 T 
CfB I Immoral 41C4 414 414,— at tw 41 
4<t«. 41 Morality f4»l i 

»rtj1 1 C4tl f4 *4 f4M4 I 

^ I 41 41—64 414 'ei ^3 414411 

C41141 414 T at 41 Moral43— 3S1t 413 t4 t 
4J1tl1l 4314 f 41! 314414 T 
tv I ft I ft 1 O Womaft) thy name is 
stupidity I 


4ttl1 1 4K4t 4CT T 

tv I 41441 44fS « Vtl W ^4114 413 
41 -4C4 Vt44 44ltl at C4, 41441 it *l'?1 
'*14 43 1 

'®ttl1 I *1 at 4t4l41 14414 4*4 43— Utl 
C44 I 

tv I av 3141 '413 1[C3I ( tt ) 31^3 

41 I 4*1 44 443113 41 ? 

<8lt|l I '81 IH^I f** 413 41 4’Cl C4t T 

tv I Iftl C51413 4141413 4l3 flf 
VKi lift I 

ai4 V144113 ftt4 4ft45W 11413143 Itfl 
41'? *(413 3^ 4tsrftt44 I 11^«t4t33 1141- 
44413 *114 «34 T^llftl 4l3l4tfl fllll 

•0114 %(l aill I a acfl 44lt4lff4l3 144i1- 
^4 ‘ft>1?4l8 it’ 4f431ftt44 C4 “llttll 6444 
414141 *R1 14113 t'lft* iflllCll, tf4'9 tiftll 
4tfH4 414141 411 C4tl4 'T®4 44113 411434 
113144 l" at at 011C43 rilft4 4C3 f4H'0%« 
Subjection of women 4141 43 lift! 43 I 
tl3 tlfillst 4C« '8 414-145113 • al 4*^1 
lit! C4, 313 4t3ftC33 3t ( ’3(631 ftifll itlll ) 
4C3 4lft3 4tl4 tftlll 4141 C114 iflll 
4ti r • 

* 4l4f31 '8 4lf41 4Vlf4 41^ ll4t43 C4»- 

414141 Vt4r41tt33 af44«4 t413 1 iTtll 
11413 .lllHl «44 414f31 4CV3 4l4 ‘C444 
C4l4t’ til »44« 4164 (t«3«?1 >r>i* 414) 
•011(41 43 I 413 4ir41 4344643 4641 iV>lr 
ttl64 ^314*1,633 f444tf344 SllW^l 4t61 

"ftirtl" 4144 4lf44 43 0114 1634 I a 443 
4t61 tttll 1 4141^ 4141464 41411164 4141 
0113 4lftl, 4ltlftl 1 *11(11 *131(4 0114 
1634 I a 414 *t3lff 4131 C4643 641613 64 
• a3)«t— 3481 ^ I 



VH, »fl, *IWI ] 


?t?ins»l ' 5 T 5 tC« C^T*r« 

!tt^; f^fi 4>n;f? *fat'>ni«i Hf^fs 

WtCTti C«>I*l 'Bft’l ^( 31 ^ 55 ijft I »ltC»l 

5ftp(5car5 * 5 ^ 45 " « iiv> Jifw 

5 ^w Kr^'® 5 isrt 4 t 5 ti 5 ?tc 5 
5 fntftwn '•f® ^ 3 t?» 5 lc® «ttc®s» I «|p 65 - 
5 W C 5 ^ 5 » ^ 5 f 5 l 3 r «ff« 9 T 5 C*I 5 tSft 4 ll 5 f 

>Tr: 5 !JtSJf% « i: 5 tt'fC 5 tt 5 
5 ^ 5 t 5 »¥ ^I 55 tsi »r 45 tril»| 5 ?, ®t*l1- 
«IW C®^f^ 9 t 5 %'l?tW 5 

cn 31 % »r#* 'Stst? ®f 5 C® « 115 « ®r 5 C»I 3 I 

®T 4 tSf>m ‘ 5 rtn: 55 ’ 433 313 It 5 ‘» 53 ® 5 f 3 ®t 5 ’ 
‘5tW3’ 361155 <«l«t«13’l5®1 3^W £5 35i*l ®31 
f»lf 35 iril *|3 ^1351 >33113 »131 % 3 I® ’»f 5 - 

313 I ^51 3 ltB 13 33 H 5 51331 3 tl«t «15 >«? f® 
®«®^ 531 3 t?t 5 I 31 ' 5 «l 3 t 5 3"33 ^f 35 

3 ^® W 35 3441315 ^af ®5 r 3*3 3 f 34 333 
C 3 f 53 t 55 31131531 ^fac® 31^51 f®f 3 f 3 f 3 
5 tC 13 , “^«53 «lf «5 (.3 ?i 3 l 4 lt > 3 ® 3 ? 5 n«, 

f 3 «i 5 jr'Bfa' 3 C 33 , l« 5 «l «l 3 f 5 3 ?^® ^ 3 t 5 

4 ® 41313 ®153 1 3 lf® 3 ® ^ 8 f« C 3 3 f 53 U 3 ® 13 t 5 
% 3 f® 3133 »C 3 , ® 1313 « « 3 f®® C 3 t 3 f 53 tM 
3 l®t 5 ^ 5 f ®5 f 33 l 3 35 I • • • f:t 35 

f 335 C 3 , 3 #t 5 f«r 33 J 331 ® >«®r 33 >«^ 

33 ® ®31 C 3 tl ®3 31^1 3 f 3 l® 335 f 33 l< 35 ,. 

®T 3 313131 * 131 , 53313 3^13 4 l 3 lf 3 l 33 3 C 3 J 
33 fel 33135 331 ff 3 ; 335 C 33 3131315 f 5 t 33 
351313 41343 3 r 5 t 3 , 3313 4 t 3 tC 3 f 53 C 5 

ft 51 ift 3 f 35 rt 3*131 3 f 5 ® I • • • 313131 

4 W 35 C 3 3133 345 , r 5313 , tf® 313 , C 3 t 36 f 5 ®, 
3 tf^I 3 4 |ff® 3131413 34 JI® 5531315 

33 fB 35 31^—313131 3131 313 34 l 3 « C 3 
3313 5 I 13 C 55 3133 31 ® 3 ffC® 3115 3 tt, t 3 l 
fV 313141 5 F®f 33 ffC 35 ^ 34513 3 Wf C 3 tl 3 
% 45 l 4 3 filll‘ 4 l 3 , 4131415 4131 f 3 f f 4 f 33 41 , 


®141 33411 3133 >435 4331 133^^ 5J^« 4l5 
314153 C®Tt3 4U331 I 513(31 4I4 r53l3'l5 
3533 I §41 31 f6«1 ifVS «C3t53 3C5, 41 
34155 ^4l33 45 I 353lt5 <1415 415 C3l3 

314 31^, t5C53l 4|'.fr« fltfltl C3l3 «l3l5 
4f33l5 31?, f®f3? 313131 «5 3?51 3133143 
3 C 53 r 

“r53l3l35 41^f® 3135 C3 333 43313, 

3131315 C4I?13"414C3 >455 313 55 5^135 43 
fBlfil 3f5aS3 3f55tC13— ^14151. f3*I5 3lf5- 
3555 315 f35« 3545 4lf351 ^«3 44 

35333 >435 ®13 «3lt45 f3®1 ^3 >*141^1 

^53 3f35llf3 41351 341313511 'Sl4lf33C3 
3®W«1 ^45t5 f4 r “fir®® 331C35 3f4® 

CfC45 334 cal%5 C41C35 f4®13® C3l35t43 
f3f33 C3 333 ®4t5 3f«« 4?5U3, 4t3«3f 
3t3f53 la >*1815 ®4t3I >0513354 ifllfl® lilt 
3153 I ?41 'Sl5lf4545 43153 3 f63l5 33 1|C4 
^55 f5®53 355, 33535 ifl® 4l4lf4535 35414- 
33535 315 3t551 C4V, >455 31>5®l3t5 

C35134 34^315?1 33353? 4553‘ 3f55l C®153 I 
?4T5 4f5 >-'>3 4»513 ®43tr5®| >4?, 3lf4®J 3313 
5f353 3151 3315, <4?»4 54 4a 3151? ®141 
4^® 4?51 3153 I ?31^5 45353, 4? «415 

45333 31551, 3W53545 C35la5® a^ 4?5l513 I 
31333 >? 4535 4f33 I 5133, ?®f54lf4545 

433"4t5, 415 3431313 35® 35® 4f® 31313 
a® 35®15 3® f3UF 4?5® 41?53?, 4143153 
ef5®i< 313 3r553 r 

•313555* 4# 3?5®? 3l»!t-03C55 -elf®®! 

5f5 33113 4453 4155133 bTs®, f®53 f®C3 

3t3t®155 31314^5® 31315 34-0®1 f53l5 41® 
®f54l 31353? 453 453 ’*1315 >*H5 3iyi 

‘fe3l’ 5lf4 4«3lf4® 35 1 ‘3135’ 35315314 
333155 41? ;3f354 3ti%*t35«3 fB314f3» 531^ 







UK 


W I f«N •*»TniC5 

fH(l‘?t»I, ^'54? ’JHtWtS’f, 

51? 'BWf4«r ♦if'O'a t'ifat 4t^w 

f»l6H «t?1 ’Sf*lf«'^6 I Xlt ‘5It?^’ «5ttSfl *lftw 

’?!• ’«II»(91 'StStC?? 5|>«11 I 

•HJI?’ C’Uf'J*? f? Vt*!! ?«- 

C^lfsrtl* (ftwnMI “^W^t’Tt'9 »ltf««j" 
«ci'»l ^msarf^a, ««?f« 

C4* I ’tf'CT 

‘^111514’ ntltw S'BS’ftW C3(* 

«t«t? fif’f® 

rprai^fl «f<B c'Ti 

s»i til 

«ii •iiNw iifft^nt 11^1 11, 

'Bit cn ten itntsi ^h^’s^ fsfn 

nWfnncB iincfl i ^i«ifii 

twtntnn «^'5 «wi iinntfl ?l«nic>n 

infOTfBiH f«fi r»ifiitf?c«ii— “itnffn finint 

?r«iii I"® 11 it, iwfi 

tffefttnfl 5^1 nfiw «Sfr®tfini m. fificn, 

util 5iicnnt« "Sit ilii mil I 

.Srfnilfi? wti cwin «t4t urtu r 

#tin win ^1 «ti in nwt ci^tiiin i 
«tf? «iit? «ftf« ’ifi'Bn 'ftita «i Stf« « 

lf?it*iit«tn cnfu's *iit I "«('»« n" 1111 

an fnfi Cl fill's ficiin‘1 if^iwiv) 
fnwi 'Bill nifii's nif?! i aim ft f«i®1 
C11 it^nm « ^5«wwtn 

•miflli tfniui ‘«fvi HU'S’ <«n 

fuTii ifnitfii till ifip* ini in I ^111 

4 it «t *ni tim citwrifi iftitw 


«fiii-?in I *iii ?r?i»i tf%w mil m 

Cl f^fi 155 miitri C11? mm ^im 
mfwi inw «tiii finn mini fm la?? 
am f«fi msft fiicw ilimi mfaii fm- 
cni I •‘ 111 " im If tmti ii ciftm 

icifi ’tfiii'S iiiita mill, tin* f^iiti 
imin mmii itii itimi, m fiiti mrw 
nmifiis mtcitsite mcim ititci i miitaju 

mtm «iiiniiw rifiitui — *111 im m?5- 
fis m mf«inm, fiiH-ftmiim in 1 t^«i 
mntm fifinra mafim ? mtai 

aitf® It iifmcm 111 ifin fii^ mfiimi 1 
ii'ta «i5ti mifi 111 mil 1^1111 
'*111 mmitciiim nm 1 

ifHBas mii^mina »ii fiacnm, firnm, 
tnfmm iitiiiam miiiwi cicn 'if® i«t 
imaiii mfiiiini 1 mfn® mtin mfna i?liBiaa 
‘m^a t*’ *111^1" imnrn ifanacwa iiat 
c*ifa55 ltd «ia f®fi ®ii wcilBiia 

®1l1 waste |i;i|,er I>askcl4 Clfiai 3lfl8Tftl11 I 
“iinci* Sip muiia ufa?® iinm 6«1 iifai 
atii *fs ifwa ‘‘uri’fi" mtfmci Sv mitin 
c^ii mm m mmia minim ‘misitini’ 
Hlinraiti 'itfn miai 1 mfaia C 115 » aitl'® 
"miiifimi mum iiit*ii 6 ii nmii fifilfaim 

mi mfaaunm mntn fip 6 ®f minta in? 

imiumj oimcim ci rntmn iiliinm m« 
mfia mi's mi ciWlMia nfwnm iw 1 «inr 
ana imimBii mai ci fmain fanmiim ci 
fiaca Bfiin ania fmfi ci wj amim 
mfaaifttmi mun <111 <*rfniiiiiini t" an 
111111811 mil a? m6i m-# 5 iff anmia^m 
mimi, NBia tni minmi mfnm'Bi m6im>t. 
mat imiai • • nfn anmttaa ifipm ama 
fmnfinwntim. mima ranna ^ itt i Wi 
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*J5W c«f»tia ijt«fiis» 

STfiWl ’ITC^!^ ^?n f^ ^f»Ul »f3»l 

5tf»IW, ^ I 

"attr*!! aiWfl ’f*(tWTE’f 4 tW9 ftlin 
^■hi‘1, tfim 5j"i?n) aiai^u, 
xit«*r an ^r« fiifn® atstre i 
^twta anfta i c? c*i«if»f?i c*!-® 

} ca ’fasj's caslaar^i c»iai »('§i h\% 

>««R*t« c»iat»f?ta caita at? atca *?!, caftafaa ca 
ciati^i ^fitia <iiaJt *iva'8 caai ata ai, ca^ 
aifvta I eraa^a fat at atjat afac® atfa ai i 
«ta>« I 'afaatfe «ti^la»tc*i. 

Ijattaai awtwwa ’Jia^t caa aii asfawa i 
latat? cafac'sre, uiia^a aiaafirca? aiai« 
'acai^? ataiiipftaa *(tai, fa|atai 

at® *n ®f55i, faataj aat* a«ta m asai 
4| f®a ®*t atfaai aiaa t* a>{«it«tataa aatcataai 
va® cnia Ta’ai at tfta^nta ^ arfa® ai, atcaa 
cata aittsitft® 5$5i a«itaiaa ^»ftat« 
®tart« a^® i «tata ‘?a!f® f® c®a-i aa 
aaiCTtaata^ faa® taa, «tai aca i caaa ®f??i 
aatc®a at^ fa^if® awatfa® aa. aarcwa acai 
f® f® ^4^®®i '®tfaai Safi® asaiw, faa faa 
'ataat f®®cn waf®® aHatfa ca a®a faaa 
aaa ara®®ia af»« ^cateai ®raatc 5 a, 
“afa®®l ® acaa" ®ai a^t® '»ana f®«a<a 
^®^® ®faaia i “^laj ®«i f®?ai ®t^ ®faata 
ata atrat® aita,— aiat^ ®aa® afa» i ®tai. 
’a^wa ata aast® fatal afaaew; ®*ta ata 
aaalt c^«fat^ i 9 t»ta ata «taata ®, fatal 
afaatti ataj ®fa^a ata ^aaaaati atca 
<a^n ^atataa afa®«i ifa^a ata cat^caia 
flatatwf’ 

"crtfama atatafa ati a® faatia cat 
cam «iffa at^i • • • f®« afaaata 


aacstca alatfaa atatafa ca ataa afa- 
5fca, atat tffca cat«i ata faai >«at •pFcaa 
®tatt« <5f«at® aa^i faai, tat a'^ta atataa 
faaa i aaai *att8 atia ® faacaa ®ai fa t 
^tatai «ta® ®aiiaa a» aiit®tt*i tl® atirs 
aiiaa. .^at «ica ®fia atfssi atfsai atafatscaa 
aatfflj af^®ta aiats aacaa aarfafa® cataafn 
af«i® aa<f aa, at^a atc w caiat, 
a(4fa8 5 ?aa rttpaiataa aia atfaatat®, atfa*it 
»t«, fffaa'tat® « faflfa^ait®, aaai aa%aaa, 
^asfaaa ^at ®tfaat sta ^aa f®a ata fa 
a»c« atia ?" 

iJiBla ai^)>fi4facM9 aia. ®a«, aapi ®ta, 
a^a, aeicaa, aieifa, ^cfjiaa, ®ta, afafataa 
aia ai^fa, fattiaai, aHi, ana *, ataiatafaiaa 
ata, »itfafa, »i®afa, at^ttaa, aaia -sat caa? 
atatai ®ar catafataa ata a«taa. 'ttafaa, 
talt® ® «tt?it? I • • • Jitaa a?faa aca, 
faata a?c3f ®taata, atfafas, a[a®i, aiffran"»fa 
atatatatafacaa ata atfatcif. aaat, atfaaT, atfa^. 
®tfaa1, firatfaal, aaai, faaal a 

facataT i ?aia na catafaa sa«, cata aa 
^ afaa atatfa, caiafaata atata ^®a acaa ^ 
%s aiaai, aiac»a ata atfacaa “ar'a®-aaa-a®i 
•i1ai-a«a-aaa”— aa? a?(t«ia ata atfacaa "c«ta- 
aJt-aa-’iaa-a®’’ i faa atcaa iaifaa tpfa, 
ai®att fafaa ata ! 

at'^f'^^acaa caa^f® aaa«?ta ata na; 
ahat a?ca® ?tca ?tca ®tat« ^a^twacaa »ta* 
811 ?® atcaca ®aatfa® abates i cataca aaa 
cacaa at^af caai^ttaa tttiatai tafaai sdeafaa, 
aaa afatatna a fa i atca ® afa®ta ®tata 
attcaa catrat t^fa® tcafa® « 8(tc«atft®, 
®iat a® «tca fa:»itffl®i ®aa atataiai 
atfaatftcaa 





t 


^*8 


■»< ?ri| I 
*11 5-<i{f«i mn^ c^m i 

•itw *f«i»ni, wii 1511 ’ll 

'B’l *11 •iif»ii«% •*!a*i(»i atft c»ic*i I 
^tfil ’ll W 'I*!, w ^«l'«l»l 

f«ra 'Bi^ '«f'?ii-?[c»i «i*i»i *iw-5i'w I 
VrWfl ft* '8tC5, ®lf» tl (TBtttM 
tlfis ctB i«irt»i I 

•itat*— tttw «T*'5 >it'’ *tt*i «c* 

WlWlt «ft» *(« ^tii I 

ftf*l •lit «IU1, «fC*l, tsit «*!< ^f£51 
*ltt ttCJl, 'Bt’l I 

*>'» *11* ^tt *'C* »t*tc* tH »ll* 

.il C*!!*! ttw c^f* 'ttltfl Ctlt5l tM I 
ttitt* ftft «*I, »llftt»I *lt *lt»l 

*«tti ti ^ct, cttt 1 C* nc* *cfl I 
ftfi WM if*, «C1 111 fll *1*1 

'Bltf*! It CIICI, *ltfici It *ltci I 
tWCM Wtiflll. mtl %lfl*|511, 

sill 151, Ifvi Cltltsi *1C1 I 
at tuVl^ .irui s?! tlilati* 

*nitt*i ^URst-s triiif^csi*!,— 

^icti itn ilitntfi 
«icii m-iticsi I 
S«C11 It ficsitfit^ tit. 

4^115 1^1 fiitci I 
tlct CII, ^IW lift «I11, 

11 Kt ll^t, Sltft Wtt 5 
'*111119 <*5 an til 

%1-*llv flfCT I 

**ic¥ < tfi lift ctfi tn, 

Brin'S 11 IS, ttt ft tn, 

•lid til it Ctt lltl 
'Blf'fB C’St "^11 I 

8ltn tlici't IJtl flhl 1 


T< citift iftctw *« C-aiftt ! tIH 

'sf*t*-rictiir-riniii *iitn ri«ii*i aw tfintt ? 
ift caititi 11 * ctiit -aid an ftti^ii 
tifi fim*! afi ail tftc^ tt, 'siti tlc*i, 
ilti ft ttitcit fttcfe, tn-i^i n*!!* tc^, 
ttm ai 9 i, ^it'ftwiiti* wt feitim t* i 
^fi ciitti ita tfic® aitci, tttctt tia 
ctitit till iftas 1^119 iw I fift i^n 
«c6 net* tan afsiift'® tfiiti, cilici 
afittca aii an cai-tfit* afta n asn 
<111 ia tictj* aftii ti9i 1111 tifett f«i< 
tfniftwi,— ciit billet ‘ciicw’, cafit 
ifftict caw* «i9c titii ^ittct titici* 
11* ifm ’^•1 tf99ift»i,— fifi ®ii t ti 
tfail* a#5 t^cut w** ip 

tlc®« ir^l* 1^*1 «fli-tt*-*tci fa«* tin ^5 
t«ti at<i tr«*trtiii, cil fBaicitt* Sti- 
tt* sa tt til t* itii-i1ii 111*1 tftai 
ti*icti I ftt nil 'Sftitt aiafti's 
•nfailtt ft ? • • • tfa ficatif ci^t HU* 
sefe tis leiti ^i 5 i^*i fiaia «tci* '8'*-itl'» 
it^*lcf I nil Cl <lct taiw tt* 11^ I • • 
Hit* SI C111 xii'felii, ifif* s ctii^ 

•itfeiii I Hit* til sit CS 111 am turn 
ft* SI* ftft aftaftt 1* 11 ! Hit* sulfa 
111 a^a fi^rt ti SI sf**! iftai in sai 
ass^stsaici i*ci, cst wicaict* sis 
stil* ^fts tt*i ;‘ti fsi’ ifiii ftsia 
sfaiscs sn<i SI 111 inftittcs ^ifts 
till aNfc® act, sai ft*5*^ ina sis 
Cl, aiafiif sn iftcs a aiftai ssa ^^lasia 
siSiit sftiscs I ti H.W ! Sfa ft caisfMt, 
— ass-sta-fiiiift^lcaHft^afttn saaai, 
sfa^r 

"STSs stisa^ 1^111 ixc^* sftt sw 
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fW »^I1 BtSWfl f«- 

^ ^«f r5«-??H% W^Wfifitl^ ^^^T5tc*l 
f filW *rtfi«ttl ;— WfwfH ^«rwsi «f«»t9 « 
cw« 4J«tf CTI ■«t9'89t»fl9l 

9|t<f«ltfw sjfim 'if^es »lt?5lffit, <Htr»t<l5 
9K*l'tf»V ifVfl 9»CW9 WtSC®? >rt9tr«l9t 

<P#, 9fil5 

'6 Jlf?-® *tfflf>lf*t« 9t91 ■*$ 

*ltr<9 <F’tC« e9t9t«.^< ^f49T- 

ff*!,— tf9T(in*l9 C'iW9-C*|Hi<J 

f^Wfte ?tf9l •A’f W9 Ca>(19lsil 

CJf9.^®|5 ^t9 '8T9C'B9 C^tOnsit? 

>159 •nTl9trS!»t, C»)t «l1‘ti- 

f9^ ffl9 «l1‘tl9l»fl t»9-«r99f?<IC^ 'M^t«9 ’IW 
*J1»ir991 9n?9lC«j I 9iW4« 5^ C^tfel «»»I 
ftrft's 'StfTffcm 'iM ’fc 9 5»i ; ’9t9t9« ^<f9 
•>191 »f99i itita fsirtfwe ^>s?« 
99 } C»9 f>r9tW« >99919 4l9tr«rtM9 ItH 9l99l 

^9ftf'8 9t9’l»II'« 91<m1’?9ttl9 *(f959 C99 ^ 1 t91 
•t9^9 ^tC^f9 Clt99-»l99fr fif « Wtlitfl^. 

>999 C1t't99t, «»t9T9 >& 99?, '6 9^91 
^191 *pj-C9t9>1^91 «9#l f’9991 *tf'et'1t9f9>59*l1 
r999t9 »t9, «9tf9 9»t9?r9 ’^^9 9I99tC9'e 

«T9'B-^9f9C>t9 >J?9 9t9t 9f«91 9f99l *t9-4(« 
*tf>l9H:« ClfV « f9’9C99 r9f6ai«tC9 

'sfer^'s -awwi >999 

ftwfitwt’f'e Cltl^ 999H 1» 9f991 ItriWIS } 
>999 9f«9 l9’tC9 C9lfit«9 f»f»9J|i9'S I9it9 
^tCf, 9t9t9 ipnr 91 «It9 f9-»t'«r 9f59l9C*9 *t9 
>99*l'« 9>9|9' '99>|f -irHf* 9lC«tl, 9lr9'?^ 
ijHr9*lt*f 99t959 « ®9l^ »f991 '?^f»H95CS I 

C*ltVt9lI «9ll f9f99T«9— «t9«9f 999 ^ff9W 
fffl, «99 «t9«9t^9l WW91I 949 9Ff<9I 

9|t9[tC9 CT 5n I ^?f4t9 «tW 99 9t, ^t91 
i>rt4l9 '«t9W9< >?lf9'5 9ttl nft9U9l9 *19 


9^rBl »fa«9^ «f19t9 9t9l 49t '■9t9¥ t9tC99 
C99 9t91 »rfl91t>E i 9ff99t9 C9f9C« 99 91 1 
'8f««9rf4 '»fV9 calf® Wf*! 9l9t99l9 9r99IC«i 
>9| C9'5I,, •J«tt*l «1l9C9 C»lt9t9ClI9 919I'*I 
f-*999C’f 99 I f91 '9» C9t9 >9® «f9, f® 

C9t9 >99 9i9lt«t >*C99lt9fll >91^91 *9t9 >9® 
«99')«. 9tt591 91, *9991 >9931 99119919 99 91 I 

Vl^f'Stia *1919191 «*tfW9l'1l4l 
9f»19i l-Xlfil® ttC»19 I >9 f99t9 «1919 9« «19l 
« ,£(<11 Il^9s st99i Wifi'S J»f991 f<r»ll9 I 

f«f9 l»lf99fCS9 C9,-- “'91991 t91 f9W 

f9l^l9>f9C9 *lir9 t9, 9199«r|f«9 ftf9llCallC9« 
if® 9t99i1»I £lt9i« 9?f*I I 9?nH 

9191 N® ■lie', 9t9lC'B >9199 «« *191 91 9lf991, 
91I91SC'1 99S199 9t9J f9®'8‘ 99, >9t 
*>t®l>Ht^ 9^919 99C99 (9119 W ! *^Cl< 

919191 £t'g £9? 999 ■lf«‘9 '9t®9 fiWH, >99’f1 
£t*l§ 9®»IC9C1 «f® 4IWIC9 >*l'| >999 999 
■if'iS'a >191919 9f99l *|i9Mri« 9l9tCf l" >9 »t1»H 
9M9 9U9®ia ®91 I 

*lt9C®9 ?,« '9r9C« *11^ ®19^9|9C«9 «t91 « 
■819 9<89, 91419® ®1C99 9999 I ®99l9l«l9 
C 919191 «W, ®1C®^ 41919 «9199V 9<r«9lf® 
99 9llr I <9®91 <9C9C®9 fC9 ®C9®919 f4f®« 
9’ai9tt99 ®1C9 '9r9C® *lrt9ir« I >999 f® 

®f9®l«t9 41919 ^'SJ (9 If4-9«19 

^191949 99, ®l9tt® 4®99 94ir9 9lfv® >9®<tl9 
4H1 ®r99lf9C99 i 41919 «( f9'9-f9*l»lt99 
*Ilij 91 9^919 ^91? ®*®9 I 

®l4tai99 4«941 « 994® 4«9 ®l9tl®^ 
ffC»|9, 994® ®191 99419 CT9l®t»I 9lf9®l 
99«191 9f^ 99 >9 ^>11^ ®l9tl99 9|®J fl*! j 
C9®» 419191 f9®4 ®19 ® W|9t9 911 W91 ®r991 
f>r9Ul9l f9»19t4l 9914C91 91911 C9 *lfl911 
9(1® 991 >*Ic 919 ClfiC® *lt®9l Hi, 9fl9iar® 



t 




'iH 

wlwts wi SIC5 1 wti^ *rft»i'8i 

^<111 irtH^f*!^ •9 <f9Hl ««t9 

4n *nlr ^fa* •5f5t«i »*ita cat’ll i C’»aa c*naa 
’it»i, c«taa ’pfa'81 « an ®«i»Tcat fa ^lai ca\*a 
•nf«i*it a9 T afa «Tcaa •<5a'8i Tatai ai><faa 
aan^aiaa mmi «tata aiaatii atatsrta 
ail* «tai a^ia ^wa, afaa, ewata, a’^ata 
tfiaFf^ ^tata^ a»>a «aat araft® «aaia 
atfar atiw atfa i wi«— 'siata aa^nta^ i 

caaica wta ti»a^a— caatt» '®tat« c®afa 
aara"ia alia, a'j^ai aiaa» at^ata caa f 
«aif^ wtaai afaa, a'fta a<6a aiaa a^atcai, 
caaa aaa aaa « 9 *aa«fta aaa a^a wtata 
afaai ftatiaa caaa atta caa aifaatiaa fa ? 
at^atawa aa asai— aa atcaia aatf i 
afaata la ata a aPaa aia ^tata aa asata 
caafa atftai atfsii aim atw iffeaTH i aiiaia 
aiata at^at, aa^aiaa attp^, aitaa 
atijt— aatatca fafnai fiacalt aaiaa ata ata— 
faca^la afaaa cafaia *nl i ataiwa %fa?a 
aa<a fafaa “fa^a ftata* “atat a fa” *lfa 
«aa atia faaait ^la.a afaata i 

“»«afaa'»aai> aHata fj5a ffaata awtfca 
*aa cftfei aa cafaatfaata i fcaa acai af 
cat^i ca aa^f ft fcaa fa aww faaa 
aftia atia, atat ca aa-alta atai ata aa ait 
citt, tai aawt ’wtfaa aai aas etfaai 
cafaata ca. ftaafaa ntaii aacaa ca aaa faata 
ftata atati %aa faafaa, ffaataa aaaata 
aiaia atatt. ^ifatataa afaatw, aaaa atata 
aifafafaa i atfa faa aacaa cat fsfiia 
«fafaa cafaai aaa catfaa atatflata awi 
fai 911(11 atfa^a <H raiaa, faaa, fa»aa 
ai^tctia aiar ’atata ^tti ^ awta awa aac 
afpi at fcaa atata atai aat ftTa fwi 


afaiafa, atata faa eat ae ffaaa atca 
taffaa,— uia •afaaa atiatca atcatfea 
atcaif, ^ta cat f » fa a atata aaaai aac 
cat aaaata aajaa «ffa»ifaa ■aacaa 
atata faat ■ata a^^aa atfacac? i atfa faij 
5ca cafacafe ca, «iffaa >«t aaa ^afca aicaje 
aff t aacaj fc«n acaj ff aaft ft fa i 
ft fiaa a»:?ca :aaa ea-aai, afcata aarfcaa 
cataa afa f^ .le'sff liBafli-aai «sac ffaetaa 
aaeata caaa aaa aacaa afta^eata fw.af cf a 
at ftaaf teseaane aaa ata, aaa caa >aac 
aaa aacaii aaa fsa i aaa caaa afim 
etat? etfa f a aat94 acni *it aam citai 
aafae atti >«it afe cttaca aaa efacBca,etai 
afaatca aaat iTlaca aaaa eifsai caca ai i 
eifacaa attaa: ceat ca etaau fa ata ai i 
f^a, ca ^9ca afaai ®tca, etata aerffae afe 
caaa aawa face ; ;a ai ®ica, etatae afe ^a? 
apafaeta catara cat ’aacaa facei tata 
astei-afcua eaca e aia, «ati— afcfa 
e'taca i” 

•acaafcaa asfta aiacan kh fejeta *rti« 
“aiaia” atfBatfta. etata afia eta® aaaa fcai 
eaiaafcaa aifa afaejta efaai faataaaatma 
“atari” «ert ef< atfacaa ; ca aaca 
aitarata ttfiaa a"aiaeeia “laa^a” e *p* 
-statfae atatfaa i 'ttata “efva ei”, “fatW 
ftfi”, «icataaa€t, «ete feel, efiei fee, 
fafe fsei, etfe ficata, atai aaHRf, eta^ 
Ufa aa'iei, atai a4a teitfa aijra “atarca” 
etetfae ataeafa atce ace^ atatcf i 
aaetata Hffi a mm fefa eatataa afaata efaai 

faatwai ‘Self-Government* ea e^ftatae 

‘atif ataa’ atae Hf <Statat ft t neai^ 
Tornedoa awat f<f tejtft at fefa ae 





w, *»WI ] 


mfWJ «t«tW Tt5» ^firttlfSI. C’f ’I^C»I3 
^fil^l tfUrttst? s)T^ I 

«t«T5 ^t’St ’iHfiiinrci ^r« 

^fiitci** I iwit*ttijti f»if«ui- 

ci*i C’»*f’j®ar cJiw? #«{s» 

'9^ *»rt i ftn af^tnwtc*? 5t«» 'Sfsiftfs 

cn *!» 919 9191^199 

T5 ^'?t*l’1t*(<9|t»lt99t 9^«1 C99 ffW •tU95? 

I ^9t9 9^919 99 99 99^9 <:9t9t9» 9l91 
9tt9 j ^91 «W »f99lff I <<9i9f9 49 SI 9f«- 
blfav f99C9 '*1919 9^'ai 9t9lf9»I «99 C'Jin 
9*9lff9 C99 <*1919 999131 9ll® ^ilf^rqsr 9^9 
9^C«19 I '9r99lf* ^ 919 9^9991 1931 4 ■>919 15t9i1 
<99919 9T{»I 919 9f9l9C99 49 9fl«1 491 9f991 
4^5^ ^<B 9^9tr9W9 C9 9«.'91K 9«l9C9 ^9915 9 
9*91 *1919 9f99J «(l»t1*I *tr969 9f99lfV'l»I9 

^19191 9C9 9H9 91991 «t91 911919 9«5t98 

C9I199 9(?5 *iWtf9% 9'9«1 «99 9f4C« 

’999< *19191 f9*69^ 9l9 919HC99 9^51 491 

9tC95t Jit? I 'linen' Keif r9r9 ■9«1lf99V 9199 
49 *1991 ^C9J9 49i9lfJ1 Ulltfiin *13 ‘4911 
9f99ff9C99, *91 C9^ ffr9 9tf94 9119 91* I 
t9AlC9 nl9t499 4f9i9lf1?9l*1 f«99 Cl ’r9t9 
99tC99 f9f99 *19 *^919 f999 9'4C9 f'e!9 9919 
C4lf99y 9199 «9>H 9{J9, ««.4^S ‘1919* 

C«l(f95^’ C9f99l9 C919191 919H 99 91*. 9f9 
•»t9t9'9 f99* i 49 91t9 9191 9tC9C9 IC99 49*1 
tfeiin 49t C9 99^9 9919 99W 91i?t«I9l99 
9191919 f99f*t fi{9 9l91 9191 91*19 *llf99 1 
*1919 99t9-9f.9l *«.?* 499919 '6 9t'Bl9 
9lftC9 *^<fl C99f9 9tt99 S*19 91919 9*19 

91C9*ll?l 49f«ft9 C999 f9f9 il9 9919 9* 

*lf99 f1>4if99, 99fft9 91919 C99f9 49f»19, 9 
V«ti| 099 ^^C99 *19 919 *tr99«9 I 

«K919-»W^|9 *ltt1 '4919 ftf9tl 49W9 ^•191 


9f9t9* 9191 ifncn *1191 9t*t9 I 91919 9* 

9149, *1 9^9^ 9f9991 9 9199 991 CSt9 
9f99 I91lf9 *lli 9f?C»l* *91 4*1* 11*19 *1191 
915 I 9t«i1 49ca9 919 9*l9 f5*l4l»l 49* 9* 
f99 9*9 9Hr91 911991 9«t« *1* 9*91W I 9l4t 
49189 »19 4f«9t919l 99l*I9*C99 9*C* 4**»t 

491* C9T9 991 919 9f991 991 919 91 1 
91991 '9191199 '8‘91 Cf9l*9l9 9* 9lfil9 4lft*l 
<^1991 9f99tr9 I 

taf9 99191% f9*'8t9) * *919141 •99l9f*» 
9"9a rsc99 I ^rji<(t9 111 i9r99it99 C9 cnt^i 
1*cn9 9e9J C9flJ( f999 *111. C9* 9^ C*19[ 
*199t4’t9 CVtllttV 9n», 499 fsPl^naW* 
f99*4 f 'B1C9 9(991 f9l'5»t I 49919 9C91 

f9Wt9 991* *1919 919 <9191*1 9ir9t*fi9l9 1 
«1t9 91991 9999 9*9 f3iC99 9i:9tf99lt9 

9»19 9'8l*tf® C3Ft*9 91C99 4* 9'y*1 C99. C9* 
•9'*'«19 inCJl* 9ti fsfa l(:9 IC9 *l9r* *19199 
<991919 '8l9tc* 9*i 91 9*91 '?*K* 9f9C99 
’•<91919 *1* 9C4 '95* -*191 lIC* fnillJII f9i 919 
9191 9* Jftca 91? '^99W9 *1919 9t9l9 4**19 
9* nlCS, «191 f9C9 <919 r 

*1919 *1**199 45|i5( C9r99l9 91*41 I ftf* 
C9* 49199 C9f'9C99 f'«r9* *1919 9f9« 4*911*1 
*1*19 *r4C99, alVfC* > 991*9 1**199 4*81'* 
91* I *9tW 91 *1W 499 49 91* 1 

C*9 95C9 f*f9 ‘C*99 *r9*l’ ‘9<*1*' « *Hr< 
‘<94*1*’ 4*f« *19*9191 r*9*ttil 49 9991 
*1991 f9C99l ‘914919' *1*19 C*9 99jft | 

•^4*11*9’ 4*14* 9199 Sll* C9t%C9t99 ** 
^4C94 f9C9*t9 f9f99tl»9 “14*1*’' 91*1919 
9f98l9 C9** * 9*Hllt *^9* 919 9l9l*9 *1«fl- 
499 f99l9l99 f9, *1*. *, 9C9m99 C** 9991 1 
f*f9 *914 9991 *1*1 f9JC"1C9 »r99 *1991 9* 
*91 *<19. 41*9 rift99lt <1*1 *I<J* *9f1l **1*. 



Pw jrfnm— «rawtw, i t 


«CT ifiir« ^fitftWH I > 1 * ’»'»i •»«t 

finrwi «t‘n '^taimi >«« i <«% 

w nvft. ^«!f« sfire^tii 

«w >i«fw, ^ ^ •rtffPB «t«? 

*ff?f»i’it« itsi I att^*», fern 
i»tCT, f«f*» »w*ii» Oc« 

nf«^f»w *f«»i rwcf St I 

%^>iHft«i '«st< HItstti *i"»m ^iFv 
Cffw fts I >if?« attii- 

Wl«tsi1 ^«Ht*»Cst »IW^ ffttltusi 

«ntti »it»i fwc^st I suw^iwti? siin 

wwsttutll «t<t?l 

*Itrw *t<iK»it5^ W' «f«*l ’?(st anvfctu 

^tffn vftntfiw’t I 

4t«ita «’»<isti Tpr 
lfB« 0 »|S» 1 I Hi 

Clttw f» 'Bt^l ^l*|srt?l1^ f>»^5 

'St^f? fa*rN wti fstJtfsi's 
nfifw ^f^w« ?» I '»tt(*fa «tmi 

wr»if»t sffinisiirw 

- *m» ^1 sitfi^ ’"fw s»ti I 

oftwi ‘stfftvj *ff5<itf’ «f?t? wfnfn «»4 

S|fi» ^tsmi 4Stfst 

^fwrt CH-Ciftw sitfwi-csftflsi 

f fi^ii fwff I Cl ’»t^«sw I cBtitt^ 
'utm ffwB ♦itfi Cl ifv ititwfl •t T 
‘irfii W1W1’ Cl If* iftiui '5rifc¥ if^ti 
iwi itsii irt?t« ^ c^i '^fiw itw fi T 
Cintl Htsi-ll fnic». C«11tl 

ifint f5«t«PiHffl iFfii iTt, 

c«titi if«*r*i ¥F«cb utm h «tfii fFir 
irt, f'lf ww ^ 


^•1 I «f«1cw IH iBltl iTlfr 1^1 

iTF*isrti fi^ii cw, 111 tci •(t'^^ll 
««ff« iftl, lltl 'B*lcn S(^»t f^ll 4rwtll 
itftfiv s)i«tii n#tfi'5 itii «o, wi cititi 
‘«wti fwi’ initcH Fmtfe •tiFait n •,_ 
ItlH lim^l FstWiUl, fH|C« IH 

ItHfCl ItWTl ®*f*lfii Ifffl, <811 «11 

ClTltl ftltl’ f8«tltfif «HM-W«fci 4tf«- 

«8fl'5 W I Utltl 111 filtci wsfll Fl^B- 
miti itFiFii ^ciiitci stf^n cw, “111 
191 fiitcii itcitiitii <iiij5 uii&l ifinri 
fifin iti, >fli? ititl-ntii ^rtcitiitil <1118 
*•▼16 iFm 1^11 111 i^jrt 

f f 1 11 <11C IV9 Cltfell Fill itii 
FiiinIN f«i 111 «9t? m lfl« 

11, IH lltl 1H1^« Hftltft' Clin Fl 

<ilcii»ti im^ ifiil <81 <9 atfi lit!"— 
<511 cniti ‘i?it^^, i^itwir fi^i ftii fiici 
9Fm ciii I c^titcif f fii fV ? f fic« 
it?*T« Cl cmtci <5 Fici itFi 111 111 

ClFlC« It? tit 91C91 9tl •\ll-tll 

mtcl iFiit if'fww, ««tn Fflwi-fiici 
♦tfiii nfi i^cm I ciTiti <51511 cH, 
c^tifi ciiti •tfiiti «ii cvnti ‘ftiti'ftn’ 

itii f8c« itm >« «iiti icii 

'ituti mil itFfl I Fb 9 «ii ‘lift cm 
iticii ^wti cici cm 311 111 ciifi tfin 
ifm ci)iti '«f« nil’ itiiim ifir* 
iTcii Him citfrttn nf 9 C« itci i 
itcij cstiti ifin fjit iFiitFf, citici 
c«tiii ‘ftw’ 11 itw ftn »it8 ^ficif*— 
cnitii fi mu < 5 f«ii <8 itfi f 

%iTW3r*rw I 
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CTrta c’l'tJi «w« ♦tft’St 
nf, ts ’itu ftf nfif,— 
'tr^i *t«i c^«, ^•wt w, 

4 ^ %< 1 , 4 ^ ^<1 •»t?ir 55 OT C*ICI— 
««% r^c*ii w»itiT 

f 4 |i« 4 f 5 ntf 

^t’* TO 4 ^?' 81 . 4 ^ 

*ttfiim} 'siTOfltrnc^N »it»i ! 
«MtW •ItfflW '*(>!» “51^TO5“ 
^firs f^«ITS 1 4 IHW— 

ClI |cfef«»( 4 f« ft? 

%wf«K<5 i^Mrf f rit«> •r*i*ttM T 

C 6 l^ 1 


WT^t 5 TO 

tMff CTO I 
»I 15 TO *W ’ftfn 

CTO CTO I 
»WM W TOCTO 
4 TO TO^ 

>»tf 4 WtPH «*|WtW 

CV^»I Cf>» ' 4 tN 
TO 14 ^ C»f 4 

mr? flrtv 

• TOn ftuw tvwTO 4 n^iWt 

nHlvi<ifini f^^*WNFrtwtwilf^i 


•tw TOCf^H* 

•pi vtWi TO I 
•ifilTOfl ^ 1 Wft» 

^«ITO WH 
»ltlfl ClWWW« 

CTO’* t»W \ 

^ 1*1 ««1 

•HP ’iwi'Bi’e's 

5«1 fl4 

•itncni CTsiitcti 

3 lf? 5 r?»si *iftff il; 


Jltf^f? 5 J^*R|| 

?n c’H^ fTOni'H 

fsi-^T^-^ ^cTOnrn f5i’*tr f*if«i«i 'Bir^f c«ih> 

Siv fl*«r« «>ia cTO ’nwaa r*i*fe 4 r« I) 

*tar i 

’*fil’*t«1 

’«ii— 

TOTO *14 ’•4*<r’® fwr ntin 

Oatff.i 

• • * • 4 tTO 4 <atl 41 C 44 , 

•ifs’vn 44 44 ft «t’i’i 4a» ntittia4 1 4t4tjJt 
4tfl¥ 4tCT«|f4TO fWt* »K4I1 atfta 4^1 
</ ^4tl *ica TOTO 444 •ft^ 4tf^ 

4t4 t *lfar4tl *lf4« *lt41Wt C4t4 4t< *IWf 

mt I nfwa iiw ^i 44 tPf 4 iIcto •, *»fiwcff 





iffwsr— c*f^i » 


t 


f- ■ 

nra»t«nf»i '■w 

ilWW %rw I t«t«1 *i»i 0«tw^. 

"•tOTI '••f* «!«*» f»«* »f?wcis» I 

wii"nf 9tw«ntfi CW1 

4 «v Tp* t.«i: «fa I 

«»rt} f4if«r»» n«>*t?np< f^rw 

arl afiicscf*^ *>1 1 rw» 

ipit(<l1«i|1, *lfil’*tl ^t, 

aTHa ^ I ifiRwi »i«i } 

taut atnmc* •ifwffl «wu n f«ir*»i 

TOtwt’T ffw itc^i •tfii’H Ituten 
4W1 f*i»cfe« wtwin atsrt^st- 

MH, f«f5i *iftw? c<rr«»5i, w 

^^ 5 «i 4 tnf*« 4 rw» »if^w f 6 «i »fiin 

nw« «w, «txtt i 
itf, wf*! Oc^irts fq»ti*tf« ), ww 
♦tfwir* •* *(fiaw ^fsww^ i 
c»iwfl ■aiiw I SiHl 

atMi «»n «»tff I 4inj»iw« *rt^i>ftsj 
*w^rtf »IC«tfW« I tf«— 


s<tf«c 4 »i»ifi, affirm 

«)4 )«)» I 

'i '8 ^rt *ta 4 wtia 

nM c«tfil« «%« 41 ’ 4114 

<t 44 llf 4 lltllll *tttltff I imtl «ia njllf 
Hfl 111 C 1 «ll »rntfl ICllClTClfl ifW 
»lti ^flltf? I 4 C 4 4 $91 «f 4 t Piw an, 
' 5 HtW 4 t<tfl 41*1411 le'tl «t 9 * 3 [< 1 ^ 4 f 44 
<81111 lf*« I 4 a*l an * 11 $ Cl *191 4 l 4 niTl 4 
lICl <5111 141 11141 I 4 t*lf 4 vfl. iMfiV, 
411 «tP I 411411 114111 41 C 1 J 1 Cl\ 4 $J, 

•1149 infill, 4 H »fV« 41 » 15 J. 4 ^ f 4 t 49 4 *J 4 - 
(444 4 fi »8 H I 

41411 4141W *11411(41 • 141111 411(4 48 
IWl l''l« 11$ ♦(911C14, 411 41919 4lfiif<l 
11$ 4f9119 l4[l 41411 4f911IC14, 8414 411419 
f 44 fe full lltl® l^'lll I «.•« 

iwnitijii I 


“•14 4 4lf 4144 V’ I 









BV J1^f^«f m, 'i »l3tC9 ?ft?1 JJf S. ■anc^W C^a«. f^’T 

^?»T ^ 1%^ ^a« C'ff fef4), si«fJ4 :>v >^54 ®t4l, Cft^ »/'• aitsd I 

<5t4*rrtS21 ^ fejfl o/o ajtfll I 


i‘1^',* 


X 


C<(H *U5?tl% aR^Wt’t ajf® %5 f^IRtUFCM '«^tt9T^ I 

1»JI > 59 w'* 5^ 

?|T^ -TT^ ’^vr=Tf^ I 

c*n?i^t — c«rT<^^ I 

^^t5rt—5W, ’m?9t«rtf, C9f9C45 99| f4^1 «W9f9m?t|!^. I 
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AORICDl.TnRAL DEMON- 
STRATION. 

I have chosen this subject for my 
lecture toni*:;!!! because of its impor- 
tance, There has been a certain amount 
of criticism of the department because 
it is said that our officers are out of 
touch with the cultivators and do not 
bring home to them those improve- 
ments in agriculture whicli research 
work at Dacca and other places have 
pointed out. Some fjcoplc have gone 
so far as to indicate that wc should 
pay less attention to research, cjiiito 
oblivious of the fact that without careful 
research in the first place no improve- 
ment whatever is possible. Mucli of 
the work of the expert engaged on 
research work is not appreciated as it 
ought to be. When a new high 
yielding variety of paddy or jute 
appears on the scene the general public 
are rather apt to take it as a matter of 
course. They are ignorant of the vast 
amount of toil and the years of skilful 


research and. patient labour which is 
entailed in the work. 

Having emphasized the vital iinpor- 
tance of rcsearchi as the very foundation 
stone of the edifice of agricultural 
improvement I will now proceed to 
mention a few of the pr.artical results 
that have resulted from th<‘ years of 
patient and skilful work of our expert 
staff. 

I’addy is the staple rro(> of IJengal 
anil naturally' ri'ceiver! the atl:»‘ntion 
of Mr. Hector, tin? I^conomic llotanist 
when he first settled down to work in 
this country. We all know tliat as a 
result of In's work we hav«^ the famous 
Indrasail paddy which has l>een firoved 
as H result of many' y'ear.s’ field te.sts to 
be a heavier yielder than «)ther v.arietics 
of aman paddy in JCastem Hengal. 
The average increased yield of lliis 
paddy over local varieties works out at 
not le.ss than three inauiids per acre and 
it is estimated that therti are* 5,000,000 
acres of lanrl in Jlengal which are 
suited to this variety. 
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Kataktara the wel! known aus paddy 
is a^^ain a much heavier yielder than 
any lUher aui paddy in Eastern Bengal. 

Increases of not less than 25 per cent, 
having been obtained constantly great 
progress has already been achieved 
in introducing the new varieties. 

It is not generally known that over 
2000 varieties of paddy had to be 
tested and examined before the 
Indrasail paddy was discovered or 200 
varieties of aus before Kataktara was 
evolved. 

It is also not generally realized that 
both these two paddies are the descen* 
dants of a single car of paddy in each 
Instance. It is an open secret that 
Mr. Hector has now one or two more 
paddies which are even better in some 
respects than Indrasail and Kataktara 
and it behoves us therefore to overhaul 
our demonstration machinery so that 
we may have the means of propagating 
and spreading these new varieties 
automatically and rapidly throughout 
the country. 

Jute is another great staple in Bengal 
and Mr. Finlow’s work on this crop is 
well known to you all. Is he not the 
foster father of Kakai Bombai that 
famous jute which for several years 
past has yielded one maund of fibre 
more per higha than local jute ? 
Chinsiirah Green a very fine olitorious 
jute is another of his creations and 
there are even better jutes coming on 
v/hich will be ready for the public in a 
very short time, 


There is no finality in agricultural 
improvement. Other crops such as 
mat! kalai and mustard are receiving 
the attention of our expert staff and 
without doubt results equally as striking 
as the above will be achieved. Ground- 
nuts for instance has been proved by 
experiment to be admirably suited for 
certain ^char’* lands in the Sunderbands 
and should form a valuable addition to 
the crops of Bengal. Tanna cane has 
been proved the best all round sugar- 
cane b#tng not liable to disease or pests 
and yield 3 or more maunds of gur per 
acre than local canes, while potatoes 
and especially the Darjeeling variety 
have been introduced and are rapidly 
becoming an important crop. Tobacco 
is a frop which has received great 
attention. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
more dbvious improvements which can 
be effircted immediately to the seed. 
The work of the Entomological Assis- 
tant and Mycological Assistant have 
shown us how to deal with diseases and 
pests of crops and the chemist and the 
agriculturist have indicated new and 
profitable lines of manuring. 

We may take the case of the red 
laterite soils of Dacca and neighbour- 
ing parts of Eastern and Northern 
Bengal. This soil is acid and in order 
to render it fertile the acidity has to be 
neutralized by the application of lime, 
a constituent which is practically non 
existent in this soil. It is also very 
short of phosphorus one of the essenttjkl 
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plant foods and this can be corrected 
by the use of ground bones or bone 
meal. In the same way jute h a crop 
which will not grow on these red soils 
without the addition of lime arid soluble 
potash. The soil on analysis is shown 
to contain a fair quantity of potash but 
this is in an insoluble form and is not 
therefore available to the plant. In our 
experiments potash was applied in the 
form of ash obtained by burning water 
hyacinth, a pest that is so prevalent in 
Eastern Bengal All these manures arc 
locally available. In a rotation spread- 
ing over six years in which aus paddy 
and jute were the main crops by the 
expenditure of Rs. i8 per acre annually 
on manures the net income was 
increased by Ks. 72 per acre i, e. a return 
of about 400 per cent was obtained on 
the money expended on manures. 

Green manuring again with such 
crops as dhaincha has proved that 
greatly increased crops can be produced 
with the expenditure of a little capital 
and oil cakes are of the greatest value 
in supplementing the scanty supply of 
farmyard manure, which is never 
available to the cultivator in quantities 
sufficient for his needs. 

With regard to machinery and 
improved implements there is little 
scope in Bengal because the holdings 
are so small and there is little chance 
of introducing them until the cultivators 
combine. The communal use of a 
pumping plant for areas requiring 
irrigation, or a power thresher for paddy 


to quote two instances only would 
however, obviously be means of saving 
much labour and time. 

The method of demonstrating these 
improvements is a difficult one and can 
only he done by practical demonstra- 
tion \u the field. The question of 
providing capital to enable the cultivator 
to purchase the necessary manures or 
machinery is a matter of organization 
and the formation of agricultural 
associations on co-operalive basis 
appears to be a sine qua non, 

rUKSKNT STAKK AND SYSTEM OK 
DEMONSTRATION. 

1 will now mention the system that we 
have at present in ICastern Bengal for 
demonstrating these improvements and 
for persuading the cultivator to adopt 
them. 

We have the cxperiinental station at 
Manipur near Dacca. Experiments and 
research are carried out here and a 
certain amount of pure seed of new 
varieties is available for distribution. 
There is also a small dairy. An Agri- 
cultural School has also been started. 

In each district there is or will be a 
fiirm at headejuarters which will serve 
not only as the centre for all agricultural 
improvement in the district, but will 
test new varieties and will propagate 
seed of approved kinds for distribution 
tfj the public. This farm is in charge 
of a dristrict Agricultural Officer who 
in addition to managing the farm has 
to organise agricultural associations in 
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the district, superintend the distribution 
of seed, make crop cutting experiments 
and carry out a good many other 
duties as well. 

Under tlie District Agricultural 
Officers are subordinate officers termed 
demonstrators who carry out this pro- 
gramme under the orders of the District 
Agricultural Officer. It was originally 
laid down that there should be one 
trained demonstrator for each thana. 
Owing to financial reasons it has been 
impossible as yet to carry this scheme 
into effect. 

At present we have in Kastern 
Bengal lo District Agricultural Officers 
who are trained men and 45 demonstra* 
tors or 55 in all. The population of 
Eastern Bengal which is almost entirely 
agricultural is about \T]/i millions and 
the cultivated area over 8 millions. 
That is to say we have one trained 
officer for every 800,000 acres of cultiva- 
tion and every cue and three quarter 
miliinn persons. 

It cannot be admitted that this staff 
is adequate. I have sometimes privately 
compared an agricultural officer in 
Eastern Bengal to a fly in a bottle of 
treacle. Both arc willing but both are 
confronted by a task of considerable 
magnitude ! 

So far as 1 have been able to ascer- 
tain I can hold out no immediate hopes 
for any great increase in our staff. The 
financial situation is most unfortunate 
coming at the present time because as 
1 have shown above the Agricultural 


Department is now in a position to 
recommend definite improvements and 
with something like a proper demon- 
stration staff the effect on the agricul- 
ture of Bengal would in all probability 
be most remarkable. We must hope 
that financial conditions will improve 
and that our Gevernment will be able 
to provide funds in the near future so 
that the Agricultural Department in 
Bengal may be at least as well equipped 
as those of other major Provinces in 
India. At present it is badly handi- 
capped in this respect. 

I have told you the actual facts of the 
case. If we are not to come to a stand- 
still we must obtain assistance from non 
official sources for our work, and I have 
every reason to hope that the public will 
co-operate, 

I shall now indicate a scheme for 
agricultural demonstration and indicate 
in what way, unofficial bodies can co- 
operate with the officers of the Depart- 
ment in putting it into effect. 

You will have judged from my 
preliminary remarks that one of the 
easiest and most obvious ways of im** 
proving the agriculture of the country 
is by the introduction of better yielding 
varieties. This has been found to be 
the case all over India and is especially 
the case in Bengal where the holdings 
are so small and the individual cultivator 
has not the capital to invest in improved 
machinery or artificial manures to any 
great extent. If, however, by simply 
substituting departmental seed for his 
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own local seed he can get one maund 
of paddy or jute more per bigha, the 
benefits are obvious. The cultivator 
sees that he is involved in no extra 
expenditure and no change of methods 
but gets a considerably better crop. 
The Bengal ryot has not proved himself 
conservative in this respect and as a 
result the demand for departmental 
seed is enormous and far greater than 
the visible supply. As an instance I 
might mention that from Dacca Division 
alone we have registered orders for more 
than 5000 maunds of Kakai Bnmhai 
jute seed, while the supply witli the 
Department is only looc maunds to 
meet the demands of the wliolc of 
Bengal ! The remedy for thi.s state of 
affairs is obvious, vve must get some 
sort of organization going whereby the 
supply of seed is increased immediately 
as if the cultivator cannot get the .seed 
he wants he naturally become.s dis- 
heartened. Already a disquieting state 
of affairs has arisen. Several ca.scs have 
been brought to my notice where un- 
scrupulous dealers have advertised 
inferior jute seed as **sarkari seed” and 
have sold it to the unsuspecting cultiva- 
tors at very high prices. When the 
latter finds that his crop is inferior he 
is naturally disappointed and this brings 
wholly unfair discredit on the Agricul- 
tural Department and tends to le.sseti 
the confidence of the public. It is 
difficult to prosecute the.se rascals 
and the real way to combat the evil 
Is to arrange for a bigger supply 


of seed of guaranteed quality and 
race. 

This can best be done by the forma- 
tion of private seed farms, a method 
which is meeting with great success in 
other parts of India. 

If such seed farms were established 
they would take pure seed from the 
Departmental h'arm and would pro- 
pagate it for a further stage under 
the supervision of the officers of the 
Department who would see that it was 
kept pure and would be able to give 
some sort of guarantee of quality. 

If deteri )ration sets in, the .seed 
would be replaced by pure seed from 
the Government Farm again. 

At present the Department is dealing 
with individual cultivators, with the 
result that it is impossible to keep a 
check on the seed once it has been 
distributed, .so that a vast quantity of 
it i.s lost and rapidly deteriorates though 
admixture with other inferior varietic.s. 

Round the.se seed farms agricultural 
associations of intelligent cultivators 
would be organized, which would take 
over ^the seed from the seed farm with 
the result that in a few years there 
would be compact areas growing one 
particular variety of approved quality. 
The growers when this stage has been 
reached would probably get a premium 
on the crops they had to dispose of, on 
account of the improved quality. Thi.s 
.system of seed farms and village agri* 
cultural associations which I have so 
briefly described would afford an easy 
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and rapid way of introducing without 
difficulty any new variety which the 
experts of the department are prepared 
to place before the public in future. 
Incidentally they would be admirable 
places in which to demonstrate the 
value of suitable manures and would 
also prove a centre for agricultural 
education. 

Seed and Demonstration farms could 
be established by various agencies 

The Khas Mahals in some cases are 
beginning to establish them and are 
distributing the seed so produced to 
their tenants. 

The Court of Wards (Bhowal estate) 
has provided two seed stores which are 
excellent in.stitutions in their way. 
They ought to have seed farms attached 
to them however, as it is no use having 
a seed store unless you have the seed 
to fill it. 

In other parts of India the zamindars 
have realized the importance of good 
seed and have established seed farms 
from which they issue seeds to their 
tenants. They are wise enough to sec 
that on the prosperity of their tenants 
depends their own prosperity. This 
system has now been adopted in 
Rajshahi district, where three of the 
prominent zamindars have equipped 
seed and demonstration farms, and these 
in close co-operation with the oiRcers 
of the Department, are doing much to 
solve the problems there. 

1 regret to say that in Eastern Bengal 
this moveinent has not yet started, but 


1 am coufident that this will not long 
remain the case. 

There is however another and most 
promising development. The villagers 
themselves are beginning to realise the 
needs of the situation and are organiz- 
ing village agricultural associations and 
ill some cases they are contemplating 
the opening of farms for the propaga- 
tion of departmental seeds to meet the 
wants of their members. 

This is the case at Kaliganj where the 
members have applied for a large quan- 
tity of sugar cane setts of the Yellow 
Tanna variety. It was impossible to 
meet their demands, as the seed rate 
for cane (12000 setts per acre) is very 
heavy and there is much loss in transit 
if seed is distributed to individuals. 
Several prominent members have 
therefore arranged a seed farm for 
Yellow Tanna cane and will grow 
the Departmental seed this year for 
distribution to the members next year. 

Other associations are coming forward 
with the idea of producing jute and 
other seeds for their members. Faridpur 
district depends on its jute seed from 
outside and considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in meeting their 
demands for departmental varieties as 
the Department has not nearly sufficient 
seed. An interesting experiment has 
been started whereby certain associa* 
tions in Mymensingh are arranging to 
supply seed of Kakai Bomba! jute to 
sister associations in Faridpur. This is 
a matter that will require careful 
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organization and it is too early as yet 
to state how it will work but it is at any 
rate encouraging. 

In other cases associations are arrang- 
ing to grow jute seed for their own 
members. 

At Durgapur there is an agricultural 
association of a slightly different kind. 
This centres round a higher English 
School to which is attached a farm of 
about 15 bighas. Here in addition to 
the production of seed for its members, 
practical demonstrations are carried out 
and the students of the school have an 
opportunity of learning practical agri- 
culture at first hand. 

The financial aspect of these associa- 
tions and their seed farms is one of 
some difficulty. In a few cases 
individual members arrange to let their 
land for seed growing purposes to the 
association, in others arrangements are 
being made to purchase the land or to 
rent it on long lease. 

It will probably be found most satis- 
factory to register a group of agricultural 
associations as an agricultural society 
under the Co-operative Act. This will 
mean that such an association will have 
to raise a certain amount of share 
capital from its members on the 
strength of which it will be able to 
borrow money at reasonable rates of 
interest and start its seed farm. The 
advantage of such a system would be 
that an association so organized would 
have its accounts properly audited and 
would be compelled to keep a reserve 


fund. Experience has shown in the 
past that finance has been the rock on 
which societies of this sort have come 
to grief. It is is absolutely essential 
that an outside audit and a reserve fund 
should be insisted on if they are to 
become permanent in structure and 
financially sound. 

An Agricultural Society of this sort 
would also eventually engaget in the 
more complicated forms of agricultural 
improvement, such as the purchase of 
manures in bulk and of machinery and 
the joint sale of produce, all of which 
are not possible in a country of small 
holdings such as Hcngal unless the 
cultivators co-operate. 

The Ganja co-operative society at 
Naogaon has decided to start a seed 
farm on the lines I am anxious to see 
developed. It is a rich society with 
about 3000 members and has now 
decided to start a seed and demonstra- 
tion farm of 100 bighas for the benefit 
of its members. The circumstances 
there are of course somewhat exceptional 
but something of the same sort on more 
modest lines might very well be 
developed in parts of Eastern ilengal. 

In conclusion 1 hope 1 have shown 
that there is a very great need for 
unofficial assistance in helping the 
Department of Agriculture in its great 
work of improving the agriculture of 
B^igal. Many people as I have shown 
arc working on slightly differeiU lines 
to this end and are only waiting for a 
lead. I have been giving the matter 
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much study during the last few months 
and have had the opportunity during 
my recent tours with Mr. McLean, the 
Deputy Director of discussing ways 
and means with many practical gentle- 
men who are just as anxious as I am to 
see things started on a sound basis. 

I have endeavoured during the course 
of this brief lecture to indicate a 
definite line of progress and I believe 
that the system outlined will be the 
means of bringing the excellent results 
achieved by the expert officers of the 


department within reach of the indivi- 
dual cultivator of Eastern Bengal. VVe 
must remember that if we are to make 
rapid progress in introducing the many 
agricultural improvements which are 
now ready to be adopted we must have 
demonstration areas. A demonstration 
farm is the best form of Agricultural 
Education. Theoretical Agricultural 
Education by itself is practically useless 
and must be combined with practical 
demonstrations on the land. 
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THE STUDY OP INDIAN 
POVERTY. 

By VV. H. MoRELAN’n, c s. i, c. i. i:. 

I come before you to-day as an 
economist, and consequently under 
something of a cloud, for there is no use 
pretending that economists arc generally 
popular. I believe it is largely our own 
fault ; we have been in the habit of 
defining our pcience as the study of 
wealth, and that definition is emifiently 
fitting to provoke prejudice, especially 
among people who do not liappen to 
be wealthy. It would probably have been 
much wiser to ado()t from the outset 
another definition, which really means 
the same thing, and say that our science 
is the study of poverty ; we should then 
have had all the philanthropists on our 
side instead of only the money spinners, 
and in worldly matters philanthropy is 
an invaluable support. However that 
may be, it is c<*rtainly true that when 
an economist fitids hiiriself in India, 
the subject of his study is not wealth, 
but poverty. By poverty I do not mean 
merely tliat many individuals are poor. 

I mean that the national income is 
insufficient to meet the reasonable necils 
of the nation as a whole ; distribute 
that income in any way you choose, 
there is not enough to go round, aud 
even though you were to abolish the 
rich altogether, the masses of the people 
would still be poor. Perhaps it will be 
well for me to make it clear at once that 
tyhen I speak of poverty J do not mean 


cither to assert or to deny that India 
is getting poorer. 1 shall come to that 
imp<ittant question before I close ; for 
the present, my point is simply that 
India is poor, and the fact is so noto- 
rious that I *ihall not weary you by 
going into the evidence on which it 
rests. The philanthropists, whom I 
have mentioned as possible allies, will 
iloubtless agree that this notorious fact 
is worthy of study merely as fHich, but 
I want to put before you some con- 
sideiatii>iis leading to the conclusion 
that the study of Indian poverty is of 
particular importance at the present 
time. India is sometimes a slow starter 
but she has now started in earnest on 
the long road leading in the direction 
of complete national selfdcvclopmcnt ; 
and. to carry on the metafdior, we must 
think seriously about her expenses on 
this long and costly journey. Now 
complete national self-devfdopmcnt 
would mean that each individual 
member of tlie nation should make the 
best possible use of every faculty he 
possesses. That irleal stands, but it will 
be rcali/.cd in Utopia, not in India, and 
for practical purposes vve must be 
content with the more limited objective 
that each individual shall have a 
reasonable chance of making good. 
The chance will often be missed in 
India as elsewhere ; but we mu‘'t not 
be satisfied until it is offered. It is 
certainly not offered in India to-day ; ^ 
the proportion of Indians who have a 
reasonable clMuce is miserably small, 
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and thi5 result is due more to the 
national poverty than to any other 
fcinfjle cause. Take for instance the 
avoidable infant mortality. 1 shall not 
frivc you the figures — they are too 
horrible — but we all know that every 
year many thousands of lives are need- 
lessly lost to the country ; and, for all 
we know, any one of these wasted lives 
may have carried the capacities of a 
Saiyyid Ahmad or a Tata, of a Tulsi 
Das or a Kabir. They are wasted 
simply for want of medical and sanitary 
care, mainly want of doctors and nurses 
whom India cannot yet afford. It 
would make no diffrence whether the 
cost were to be charged to grants or to 
fees, to public funds or private charity ; 
in the last analysis, doctors and nurses 
must be provided out c>f the national 
income, and this income is. as I have 
said, insufificient to go round. Then 
consider the children who survive, and 
look at the recognized defects of the 
educational system. Every-one knows 
that India stands in urgent neen of more 
and better colleges, of many more, and 
much better, secondary schools, and of 
what almost amounts to an entirely new 
system of primary education ; till needs 
are met Indians will not have a reason- 
able chance of making good. Without 
going into detailed figures, I suggest 
that India must atm at spending crores 
where she now spends lakhs, and even 
that will not be the end ; the cost of 
saving* and of making, the next 
generation is certain to increase, and 


failure to meet it will be disloyalty to 
the future of the nation. 

Education and sanitation are by no 
means the only heads under which a 
large and progressive increase in the 
national expenditure is essential. The 
new political institutions are going to 
be costly in many ways ; the productive 
departments — agriculture, forestry, Indus 
tries, and the rest — need far more 
money than they get ; in fact, nearly 
every head of the budget-hydra has its 
mouth wide open gaping for larger 
grants ; and it seems impossible for 
India to go forward without a large and 
rapid increase in the national income. 
In order to spend more, you must earn 
more ; and in order to earn more, you 
must find out why you are now earning 
so little; That is what I mean by the 
study of Indian poverty. You must 
work from the symptoms to the causes, 
and ascertain why the national income 
is not greater than it is ; only by doing 
that can you be certain of laying the 
foundations of that progressive increase 
in material wealth, which is desirable, 
not for itself, but as the necessary 
condition precedent to realization of the 
national ideals. 

The study of which I speak has a 
past as well as a future. Until the 
early years of this century the national 
poverty had but little interest for 
Indians, and apart from official publi- 
cations, I do not think 1 could name half 
a dozen books of the period which 
really threw light on its causes. 
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subject was not indeed ignored, but it 
was treated chiefly by writers who, in 
the old Hebrew phrase, darkened counsel 
by words without knowledge ; and, on 
balance, I have little doubt that the 
unofficial literature of the past h«as done 
more harm than good. On the otlier 
hand, large quantities of valuable 
data were gathered during this period 
by official agency, but when they had 
been gathered they were usually put 
away in the blue books and there they 
stayed. The official habit of burying 
precious information is just as bad as 
that other Indian habit of burying the 
precious metals ; facts, like gold and 
silver, arc of little use till they are put 
into active circulation, and the active 
circulation of blue books is limited 
indeed. The characteristics of the past 
were thus on the one hand a large 
accumulation of valuable but inaccessi- 
ble data, and on the other a mass of 
highly imaginative literature, having 
very little relation to the facts of Indian 
life. 

We need not linger on that past, for 
it is dead, though it has left us some 
rather inconvenient legacies. At the 
present time conditions are much more 
hopeful. Economics, which, as I have 
said, in India means the study of po- 
verty, is now one of the most popular 
branches of the curriculum of Indian 
universities, and year by year large 
numbers of young men are being sent 
out into the world with at least an 
elementary knowledge of the subject. 


More important than this, tlie univer- 
sities, poverty-stricken though they are, 
have managed to provide the founda- 
tions for more advanced study ; and 
economists of established lopntation 
arc now to be found in India, engaged 
in original rc<«e:irch and training stu- 
dents ill the practice of that diflicult art. 
Already some of the ho.irds of buried 
knowledge are being brought to light, 
a body of responsible and informed 
opinion is coming rapidly into existence, 
and we may be confident that the young 
Indian statesmen ar.d publicists of the 
near future will be much better equipped 
for handling economic questions than 
the majority of their predecessors are 
to-day. The importance of such equip- 
ment is obvious : production, as you 
know, is to be one of the principal 
interests of the ministers to be appointed 
ii) the near future, ami there is no 
branch of statecraft in which ignorance 
might lead more quickly to disaster. 
The universities cannot, singledianded, 
make the nation rich, but they are 
already doing something, and they can 
do much more, to save it from wild-cat 
schemes which could result only in 
impoverishment, and to enable it to 
form a sound judgment on the projects 
which are put before it. 

The movement of which I have spoken 
is thus a matter for profound satisfaction, 
but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that nothing remains to be done. 
The main reason why I bring the sub- 
ject before you to-day is to urge that 
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the very success hitherto attained makes 
a new move forward inevitable ; it is a 
l^reat gain that Indian poverty should 
be studied seriously in Indian unver- 
sities, but wc ought not to be satisfied 
«until the level of study has been brought 
up to the highest university standard — 
that is to say, until tlie subject can be 
viewed in ail its relations, and effects 
can be traced back to their ultimate 
causes. To do this, you must work 
over a long period of time, and the 
proposition which I wish to put before 
you is that a welUorganized course of 
Indian economic history has become an 
urgent need in every Indian university. 
When your study of the problems of 
poverty is confined to the present, to 
the last few years, or the last few de- 
cades, you can do little more than 
recognize and classify the symptoms ; 
you can say, for example, that Indian 
poverty is due largely to the scarcity 
of capital, to the inefficiency of labour, 
and to various other rubrics which are 
now becoming familiar ; but you can 
not give a final answer to the questions : 
Why is capital scarce ? or, Why is 
labour inefficient ? To answer those 
questions you must go much further 
back, and trace the influences which 
have operated thA^ugh the centuries, 
until you have made quite sure of the 
psychological dements of the problem, 
the motives and the memories by which 
the Indian producer is swayed. When 
you have got so far you can proceed to 
operate on those motives, strengthening 


some and counteracting others, so as to 
hasten the desired result, but until you 
know their genesis and history your 
treatment can only be empirical. 

My contention, then, is that the study 
of Indian economic history is an 
essential part of the fight against 
poverty on which India is now entering 
in earnest To establish that conten- 
tion completely would require an analysis 
of the whole economic complex in the 
light of past records, much too great an 
undertaking to be attempted in^he time 
at my disposal. All that I can hope 
to do is to put before you a few 
examples, some of them quite trivial, 
showing how a knowledge of the past 
will help to explain the present, will 
ensufje a proper perspective, and will, at 
the very least, save worthy people from 
falling into some of the pitfalls by 
which the subject is beset. It would be 
only too easy to gather examples from 
the irresponsible writings of the last 
few years, but it is more profitable to 
choose them from serious contributions 
to economics or kindred subjects, and 
to begin with, 1 will take one, a very 
little one, from the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, In Appendix 
D to that Report^ you will find the 
conjectural statement that before the 
leather industry came under the 
influence of Western methods, '^tanneries 
of considerable size must have existed 
to supply the harness and saddlery for 
the enormous numbers of troops and 
retainers who were kept under arms by 
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by the numerous rajas, zamindars, and 
petty chieftaingt” Now history justifies 
the statement that very large mounted 
forces were forinely maintained ; but 
did they use equipmeut made of leather ? 
I know of no authority in support of 
that view, and in the north at least it 
is tolerably certain that they used no 
latter at all. Saddles were made of 
cloth stretched on wooden frames, 
bridles and halters were made of rope, 
leather belts and gaiters were not 
generally worn, and I fear those 
“considerable tanneries” existed only in 
somebody’s imagination. 

My next illustration is taken from 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s recent book 
on the Government of India, a book 
which seems to me an honc.st and 
serious attempt to deal fairly with very 
complex subjects. Mr. Macdonald 
accepts without question the old asser- 
tion that the salaries of British officials 
are far in excess 6 ( Indian standards, 
and preaches an eloquent sermon on 
the text it furnishes. His strictures 
would be justified if the asseilion were 
true; but what are the facts? A 
lieutenant-governor draws a lakh a year; 
allowing for changes in the value of 
money, one of Akbar’s governors might 
draw the equivalent of a lakh a month. 
That is quite apart from what he might 
reasonably expect to make from bribes, 
presents, the grant of monopolies, prefer- 
ential trading, and all the other attrac- 
tions of oiBce in those days ; but taking 
the salary by itself, you cannot say that 


the standard has been raiseii. The truth 
is that the salaries allowed in the early 
Mogul Hiinpirc were f.»r in excess of 
presetjt scales, and, as you know, they 
attracted hordes of foreign adventureis, 
who poured into India from half Asia, 
and secured the great majority of the 
high appointments ; to the foreigner 
at least, service in India is by no means 
what it was. 

1 lake another ilhistration from the 
comiiKm idea, apparenll\' accepted by 
Ml*. Ramsay Macdonald, tli:it Western 
influences are I’e.spoiKsible. f«ir all the 
<H:casional failures of mo'lern Indian 
taste You know how critics rave about 
the mirrors and chandeliers whicli in 
their eyes disfigure Indian palaces; 
their views may be right or wrong, but 
in any case we need not blame ourselves 
in the matter, for contemporary records 
show tlial what may be called the 
“looking-glass habit” was firmly establi- 
shed when we first reached India, In 
a note on trade prospects drawn up in 
the year 1609, when Knglish merchants 
had been scarcely a year in the country, 
\vc read that “of new drinking glasses, 
trenches for sweatmeets, but especially 
looking-glasses of all sorts and different 
prices (but not small baubles), some 
reasonable quantity would be; sold to 
good profit” ; and the writer continues ; 
“I verily suppo.se that some fair large 
looking-glass would be highly accepted 
of this king, for he affects not the value 
of anything, but rarity in everything, 
insomuch that some pretty new-fangled 
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toys would give him high content 
though their value were small.*’ There 
is ample evidence to show that these 
last words are an accurate description 
of the taste of India at the outset 
of the seventeenth century. The 
officials who ruled and set the fashion, 
enjoying, as they did, the enormous 
salaries of which I have just spoken, 
had plenty of everything they really 
needed, and sought only novelties 
and rarities, “new-fangled toys,” “the 
greatest lo jking-glasses that may be 
got,” “any figures of birds, beasts, 
or other similes,” “rich cabinets 
with a gla.ss,” fiictures, dogs, organs, 
roasting-jacks, silk stockings, beaver 
hats— anything that would give a 
momentary stimulus to jaded tastes. 
This appetite for novelties was specially 
characteristic of the Mogul Court, but 
It prevailed also in the Moslem kingdoms 
of the Deccan, and there are some 
grounds for thinking that it existed 
also in the Hindu south ; the mission- 
aries who travelled through the Vijoya- 
nagar territory in the sixteenth century 
show us the titular Emperor and the 
great Hindu noble.s delighted by their 
modest but novel gifts, a glass box, a 
tortoise-shell cup, a heart worked in 
silver, and similar “toys.” In view of 
such facts as these it is quite unhfstori- 
cal to suppose that at this peripd India’s 
taste was as pure as that of her modern 
critics ; the classes who had money to 
spend sought for novelty more than 
beauty, and 1 think most of them would 


have been absolutely at home in Regent 
Street to-day. 

I turn to an illustration of more serious 
economic significance. It is common 
knowledge that Indian workmen are 
very apt to spoil modern tools and 
machines, and the obvious explanation 
is that metals have been, and still are, 
very scarce in the villages, so that boys 
do not acquire the knowledge of cutting- 
edges, nuts and bolts, or other simple 
mechanical contrivances, which in this 
country comes naturally to nearly all 
working-class children. But why are 
metals scarce ? Why is India only now 
entering on the Iron Age? The answer 
to thit? question is not doubtful : it is 
the inlfficiency of the indigenous iron 
industigr. In the sixteenth century, and 
for long before, India produced iron and 
steel good quality, but at a prohibitive 
price, aind that meant that nothing could 
be wasted in experiments ; peasants 
and workmen had to be content with 
the bare minimum of metal, invention 
and progress were rendered practically 
impossible, the country as a whole was 
tied to the stick-and-string regime from 
which it is only now beginning to 
emerge. I know that much sentiment 
has been expended over the closing of 
the old furnaces, but iron-founding is 
a primary key-industry, and we have 
learned in the last few years that to 
cherish an inefficient key-industry is 
sentiment wasted. Now that the Tatas 
and the Mukherjees have brought an 
efficient industry into being, it is surely 
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time for India to stop worrying over a 
mythical past, and look forward with 
pride and confidence to the future. 

I will give only a single instance of 
the injury which India suffered in those 
days from the high cost of iron. In the 
sixteenth century she had a great 
advantage in ship-building owing to the 
abundance of teak along ^the western 
coast, but the Indian ships of that 
period were not really seaworthy, and 
the reason was that far too little iron 
was used in their construction ; they 
were quite serviceable in fair weather, 
but in heavy seas they simply went to 
pieces. The result was to cripple the 
shipping industry. Ships had to keep 
inside the area where they could count 
on fine weather at the proper seasons ; 
they dared not go beyond Malacca 
into the China seas, and their voyages 
to Africa were limited on the soutli to 
the ports sheltered by Madagascar. But 
for tliat limitation there is no reason to 
doubt that they would have rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, possibly before 
Vasco da Gama accomplished that feat ; 
but, as it was, they had to remain in 
smooth waters until Portuguese ship- 
builders remedied the fundamental 
defect In their constrnction. 

My last illustration of the value of 
economic history relates to the habit of 
absorbing gold and silver, to which I 
have already alluded. No economist 
doubts that for. a poor country this is a 
bad habit ; its existence is proved 
beyond possibility of dispute by the 


returns of Indian trade, and the student 
of these is usually satisfied to attribute 
it to the effects of a long period of 
insecurity. That is probably true in a 
general way, but if you want to attack 
the habit effectively, you must study 
its origin in more detail ; what were the 
dangers which induced people to prize 
most those kinds of property which 
could be most easily concealed ? So far 
as the Mogul period is concerned, that 
question can be readily answered. The 
burglar’s industry does not seem to have 
been more important than now ; 
highway robbers were certainly more 
numerous and dangerous, but they did 
not threaten the great majority who 
stayed at home ; while I have found 
comparatively few complaints of the 
looting of villages which characterized 
the eighteenth century. The real threat 
to property came from the Administra- 
tion ; extortion was much more to be 
feared than robbery, and it threatened 
producers in every grade. It would be 
superfluous to quote authorities in 
support of this statement, for you find 
the facts wherever you dip into the 
literature of the period. The English 
merchants made a proverb of it before 
they had been ten years in the country ; 
the people of India, they said, “live as 
fishes do ill the sea *— the great ones 
eat up the little. For first the farmer 
robs the peasant, the gentleman robs 
the farmer, the greater robs the lesser, 
and the King robs all.** It is easy to 
verify that proverb by the experiences 
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of filuropeans at the various seaports 
on both sides of India. The local 
officials could do almost as they pleased ; 
they could allow or prohibit trade ; 
they could enj^ross or monopolize any 
staple ; and if you wanted to do business 
at all, you must either be strong enough 
to bully them, or you must pay whatever 
they chose to exact. Such facts help 
us to understand Tavernier’s statement 
that gold was popular because it takes 
tip little room and is easily hidden ; but 
it is important to realize that the 
demand for gold came from small 
people as well as great, and an English 
commercial report of the year 1627 lays 
stress on the profit to be made by 
sending gold to the east coast, where it 
was specially popular with the weavers, 
“being easily hidden and concealed from 
their governors.” At this period, then, 
the insistent demand for the precious 
metals was due very largely to the pre- 
valence of administrative e.xploitation, 
Later on, this motive was for a time 
reinforced by the dangers of anarchy ; 
but in order to understand the present 
situation, it is essential to realize that 
something besides .anarchy is at the 
back of the people’s minds. The habit 
of putting surplus wealth into the 
precious metals is not to any great 
extent based on conscious reasoning, 
but it has been drilled into the people 
during the prolonged periods when 
officers of government were ordinarily 
beasts of prey ; the eradication of that 
instinct is one of the great tasks 


before the Indian ministers of the 
near future. 

If the illustrations I have given 
satisfy you that the economic history of 
India may be worthy of study, you will 
perhaps ask where that history is to be 
found. The answer to that question 
is as follows : Up to the end of the 
fifteenth cery:ury much of the history 
is missing, and unless a mass of new 
literature should happily come to light, 
we mu.st be content for the earlier 
period with occasional glimpses, inter- 
esting and instructive hi themselves, 
but probably too rare to serve as the 
basis of a connected narrative. It is, 
however, possible to form a good 
general idea of the economic life of 
India in the sixteenth century, and 
thenceforward the stream of knowledge 
broadens as the years go on, so that 
we can hope to reconstruct the story 
of at least three centuries. For the 
purposes I have indicated, those three 
centuries are much the most important 
in the whole of Indian history ; they 
cover the transformation from the old 
India to the new and the claim can 
fairly be made that almost every 
outstanding feature of the existing 
situation can be adequately explained 
by the forces which .have operated in 
the interval since Akbar ascended the 
throne. The present difficulty is to 
find a description of their operation 
within a moderate compass. The liter- 
ature of the period is copious, but to 
the ^onomist it -is very dilute. 
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PortUi^uese historians, for instance, have 
left us somewhere about 25 ,ocxd pagres 
relating to the sixteenth century alone, 
but the economic information they give 
us could probably be condensed intv> 
a book of moderate size. The India 
Office contains about 48,000 volumes 
of records prior to the year 1S58 ; 
scarcely one of those volumes can be 
altogether neglected by the economic 
historian, but it will be readily admitted 
that extraction and coiniensation are 
needed before their contents can be 
assimilated by the ordinary Indian 
undergraduate. Of the volume of 
relevant literature in Persian and the 
various Indian vernaculars, I cannot 
even offer an estimate, but all of it has 
to be ransacked ; anil there still remain 
the records of the Dutch and some 
other Kurope.an mercharits, and a consi- 
derable mass of unofficial publications. 
In order, therefore, to meet the needs 
of the ordinary undergraduate, India 
wants a few men of tlie type of 
Thorold Rogers or the late Archdeacon 
Cunningham, men of voracious appetite 
and unimpaired digestion, who will 
reduce this mass of material to manage- 
able bulk, and trace out the main lines 
on which Indian economic activities 
have developed during the last three 
centuries. The more advanced student 
is at present much better off, bcacuse 
he has already access to the English 
records for the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. As yet the world 
scarcely realizes the extent of its debt 


to the India Office, and in particular to 
Mr. William Foster, the Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records, for the 
“ Court Minutes ** and the “ English 
Factories,’* the two series of publica- 
tions which suffice, if carefully studied, 
to bring nearly the whole economic 
life of the period within our grasp. 
Speaking for myself, my gratitude for 
these publications is such that I am 
emboldened to ask for more. Must we 
wait for the eighteenth century until 
the seventeenth is complete ? Will not 
the Secretary of State take the needs 
of students into consideration, and 
enlarge his operations, so that his whole 
treasure-house may be opened to the 
world within a reasonable time ? The 
sooner the work is done, the better will 
India be equipped for the years which 
lie ahead. llap|)ily, however, the 
serious stuilent is not condemned to 
inaction in tl<e meantime!. The reci>rds 
already published suffice to give a clue 
to almost the whole history, and with 
their aid the other sources I have 
mentioned can be profitably explored, 
and the necessary spade-work of accu- 
mulating and classifying facts can go 
steaddy forward. Hitherto the subject 
has too often been approached from a 
theoretical, or even a biassed, starting- 
point ; what is needed now is such a 
presentation of facts that theories may 
become unnecessary, and bias may be 
corrected, or, at the least, cxpo.sed. 

Here 1 might fitly close this disqui- 
sition on the study of Indian poverty^ 
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but f have promised to say something 
on the important question whether 
India is getting richer or poorer, and I 
will offer you a very brief summary of 
my own experience of the diet of facts 
which I have just prescribed for others. 
If we agree to measure poverty by the 
average income of the country, calcu- 
lated not in terms of the fluctuating 
rhpee, but in terms of commodities 
such as food, then I think the facts 
justify the conclusion that at the end 
of the sixteenth century India was at 
any rate not much richer than in the 
years immediately before the war : more 
probably she was a little poorer, hut 
the evidence I have examined does not 
establish any large difference. The 
distribution of the national income was, 
however, very unequal at this period : 
the rich took a relatively much larger 
share than* now, and the masses of the 
people were definitely worse off. 

The question naturally arises why so 
rhany Indians look back to this period 
as a Golden Age, The explanation is 
that it was followed by even harder 
times. The seventeenth century must 
be classed as a period of impoverish- 
»nent. So far 1 have studied only a 
portion of the evidence bearing on it, 
but all I have examined points to the 
conclusion that the activities of the 
people were increasingly dominated by 
what I have described as administrative 
exploitation. The productive classes 
were learning by bitter experience that 
it was better to exploit than produce, 


better to be a peon than a peasant : the 
best energies of the villages were drift- 
ting to the towns, the camps, or the 
jungles, and production was falling into 
the hands of those who were fit for 
nothing else. It is true that foreign 
trade was expanding during much of 
this period, but its volume was trifling 
relatively to the country as a whole, and 
on balance I have no doubt that India 
was substantially poorer under 
Aurangzeb than under Akba'r. 

Of the eighteenth century I have 
little claim to speak. It was, as you 
know, a period of disorganization and 
reconstruction proceeding side by side. 
I gucM that the loss was somewhat 
greater than the gain, but I haVe not 
yet been able to do more than glance 
at thi evidence, and, so far as 1 am 
concerned, the question whether the 
utmost depth of poverty was reached 
about or about i8oo remains 

entirely open. It is certain, however, 
that India entered on the nineteenth 
century desperately poor, and the 
evidence of an increase in wealth during 
that period is overwhelming. The ques- 
tion of real importance is. why the 
increase was not greater : why did the 
national income not respond more 
quickly to the stimulus furnished by the 
restoration of security, and the progres- 
sive restriction of administrative 
exploitation ; why in a word, is India 
still poor ? The answer to that quei^tion 
alone would require a substantial 
volume, and I will merely’ suggest tlbat 
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a clue is to be found in the belief in the 
sovereign virtues of individual freedom, 
which dominated the last century. 
Experience has shown that it was not 
enough to make India economically 
free : the mischief was too deeply seated 
for that, and liberation required to be 
supplemented by a policy of active 
stimulation. That is the note of to-day ; 
agricultural reform, co-operation, dcve- 
lopment of industries, all these great 
movements are in essence stimuli to the 
productive energies of the people, and 
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the material facilities which they offer, 
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things, prominent place is justly given 
to the transcript of an in.scription which 
was in the possession of the late Kaviraj 
Amiitananda Gupta of Malta, Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali, who has edited this inscrip- 
tion, describes in minute detail, how, 
thanks to the indefatigable zeal of Mr 
Rankin, the Divisional Commissioner, 
the transcript was at last found among 
the papers of the deceased Kaviraj. As 
the sequel of this paper will show, these 
facts seem to me to be of great help in 
elucidating the record. 

The inscription gives an account of 
a royal dynasty which settled in the 
*Bhavalina' province (apparently a 
sanskritised form of the modern ^BhawAl') 
under Dhimantasena. He was the son 
of King Bhimasena of the Lunar race, 
but was looked down upon by his bro- 
thers for his attachment to the Buddhist 
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roH£;:?on, and found a secure retreat in 
])haw<il which he conquered from the 
Kiratas. Ranadhirasena, the ^ son of 
'Dhimantasena, extended his conquests 
up to the Himalayas and fixed his abode 
at *Sambara' which is no doubt the old 
name of Sabhara. His son Harish- 
chanrira was a R ajar ski and spent his 
time in lonely Buddhist temples and 
monasteries, Harishchandra’s son 
Mahendra established the monastery on 
which the inscription was engraved. 

It must be apparent, even to a super- 
ficial reader, that the inscription is one 
of great importance for the history of 
Eastern Bengal. It is, however, equally 
apparent that the crucial point is the 
date of the rccord—wUhout which 
the valuable data furnished by It cannot 
be utilised for purposes of history. This 
question has therefore to be discussed 
in full before we proceed to other 
matters of historical importance. 

Mr. Bhattasali found the clue of the 
record in verse 8 which runs as follows: — 

He took the expression 
to mean '*in the current year (indicated 
by) Fish, Figures and Hill,” and inter- 
preted it as the year 791. As the word 
**Sakabda" occurs at the end of the 
record, he naturally referred the date to 
the Saka era and obtained the year 869 
A. D. (p, 185). His view was supported 
by Mr. Rankin (p. 1 16), but Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen suggested that the 
date might be read as Saka 1297 (p. 


io6). Mr. Stapleton, without expressing 
any opinion on the technical expression, 
referred the inscription, on other grounds, 
to the i6lh Century A. D. or there- 
abouts (p. 106). 

It is needless to discuss the question 
whether is to be interpreted as 

791 or 1297, for I believe the expression 
has nothing to do with any 
date. It is an adjective to the word 
^MatheC and indicates that this was 
situated on a hill called Mtnanka, 
Under ordinary circumstances no 
further discussion on this point would 
have been necessary but the respect 
which 1 entertain for Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen and Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali make it incumbent upon me 
to ofiTer a few remarks in support of my 
contention. 

I» the first place the expressson is 
cleanly but has been 

emended as Such emenda- 

tion is necessary only whqn the express- 
ion that actually occurs offers no 
suitable meaning. This is certainly not 
the case here as any sanskritist would 
readily explain as a quali 

fying pharase to the word *matha' that 
immediately precedes it. But even 
conceding that the expression is really 
it can hardly be taken to 
mean “in the current year ( indicated 
by ) Fish, Figures and Hill” such as is 
proposed by Mr. Bhattasali. For 
stkiti has never been used in the sense 
of the current year, and this meaning 
is unknowh to the Sanskrit Lexitoil, 
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Mr. Bhattasali, in offering this explana* 
tion, had probably in view, expressions 
such as 

ganasihtUvasai^ occurring in connection 
with dates in the Malava era, or gana- 
naya sthapayitum ( 5f«r«f?[1 ) in the 

sense of reckoning traced by Dr. 
ICielhorn in manuscripts. It is to be 
observed, however, that in these’* and 
analogous phrases, the word sthiti 
( ) or other derivative of the root 

stha ) do not, by themselves, imply 
dates, but qualify other words in the 
ordinary sense, and the compound 
expression thus formed indicates a 
mode of reckoning. can- 

not therefore be taken to refer to date 
in any case. 

The word Sakabdn at the end of 
the record shows that there was a date, 
probably expressed by numerical figures 
Unfortunately it was not copied in the 
transcript and we are thus left without 
any sure guide as to the time when 
the record was composed. Fortunately, 
the circumstances leading to the dis- 
covery of the inscription which have 
been recorded in detail in Mr. 
Bhattasali*s paper, help us to a great 
extent in this respect. The transcript 
was evidently made by the deceased 
Kaviraj himself or one belonging to 
the same class, i. e. an ordinary Indian 
Pandit. For if it was done by any 
scholar having special training in 
palaeography, he was . sure to have 
noticed it in some antiquarian Journal 
and the contents of it would not have 


remained hidden from the learned 
world. Now it is a matter of common 
knowledge that an average Indian 
Pandit is not familiar with characters 
that prevailed in Bengal and As.sam, 
say before the 1 2th or 13th Century 
A.D. This can be easily verified bj' 
a perusal of the transcript of the 
Madhainagar Copper-plate of L^akshma- 
nasena prepared by Kaviraj Gopal 
Chandra Sen of Sirajganj w'ho was 
specially entrusted with the task. The 
transcript is hopeless, aild hardly any 
sense can be made out of it. Mr. 
Bhatta.sali, in assigning the l■elor<l to 
the eighth century A.D. entirely lost 
sight of the fact that a record of so 
early a date would be absolutely 
unintelligible to an irrdinary Indian 
Pandit. He may .satisfy himself by 
asking one of his acquaintances to read 
for example, the Khalimpur Copper- 
plate of Dharmapala. On the whole, 
therefore, in the ab.sence of more 
definite evidence, it may be held as a 
provisional hypothesis that the inscrip- 
tion under review could not have been 
earlier than the 13th Century A. D. 

For a limit on the other side, we may 
profitably turn to Lama Taranath’s 
History of Buddhism. The Lama tells us 
that ‘four Kings ruled after Turushka*s 
conquest of Magadh, viz, Lavasena, 
his son Buddhasena, his son Haritasena 
and his son Pratitasena. These were 
not very powerful as they had to obey 
the orders of the Turushka King, and 
they showed scant respect to Buddhism* 
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But about hundred years after the death 
of Pratilasena there was in the country 
Bhanjjala, the energetic ‘Fschangala- 
radscha’ who made himself master of the 
Hindus and attacked the Turushkas of 
Delhi. Although a Hindu, he was 
converted by his Buddhist queen. He 
performed a great sacrifice at Vajrasana, 
repaired the temples, and rebuilt the 
nine-storied Gandhula wiiicli was des- 
troyed by the Turushkas. This King 
lived long anc^ about 150 years have 
passed since his death* The Lama 
concludes : ‘I have not lieard of any 
King of Magadha after him who was 

respectful to the Buddhist religion 

Later on flourished King Mukundadeva 

in Orissa who erected Buddhist 

temples Thirty eigiit years have 

pas.scd since the death of this King”*. 

According to the statement of Tara- 
natha the four Ktng.s beginning with 
Lavasena ruled in the 13th century 
A. D. and then, after an interval of 
about 100 years, flourished Tschanga- 
laradscha in Bh ingala who died about 
1445 A.D, (160 years before 1605 A D. 
when Taranatha wrote his book). As 
this King is said to have lived long, his 
rule may be held to have covered the 
first half of the 15th century A. D 
Bhangala is the same as Eastern and 
southern Bengal, for Taranatha else- 
where distinguishes it from Varendra 

1. Chapter 37. The passage is :i free render- 
ing from Schiefner’s (.k'ritian translation of 
Lama Taranath’s 'History of Buddhism’. 


and states that Pundravardhana was 
situated between Magadha and Bhangala. 
The name of the King according to 
ordinary rules of transliteration would 
be Changala Raja. 

Now it is a well-known fact that 
Taranatha is not an accurate historian 
and would be hazardous to rely too 
much upon the details recorded by him. 
But as he was a Buddhist himself his 
statement that Changala Raja was the 
last Buddhist King in Bengal may not 
be dismissed as altogether unworthy of 
credit. If there had been a powerful 
dynasty of Buddhist Kings in Bhawai 
or its neighbourln)od within 150 years 
of Taranath*s arrival in this country he 
could hardly fail to have taken note of 
it ; fi^r>lje even mentions Mukundadeva, 
the Buddhist King of Orissa. The Kings 
mentioned in our inscription can there- 
fore be hardly placed later than the end 
of the 14th century A. D. It is of 
course tempting to identify the Changala 

Raja mentioned by Taranatha with 
Raja Harishchandia, but of this there 
is no definite evidence. 

It would follow from what has been 
said above, that the five generations of 
Kings, referred to in the inscription 
under notice, belonged, roughly speak- 
ing, to the period 1250-1350 A. D. The 
only argument that may be advanced 
against the date are the traditions^ 

2. 

I Dacca Review and Sammilan Vol. IV, 
p. 190 ; 
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associated with Harishchandra and a 
short inscription on a brick which is 
supposed tt> have contained his name. 
As regards the first it is unnecessary to 
dwell at length upon the totally unreli- 
able character of the current stories for 
purposes of history. One point alone 
would suffice. The traditious are un- 
animous in declaring that Harish- 
chandra, also known as Ilari Chandra *, 
had no son and was succeeded by his 
nephew^, and this forms the basis of the 
genealogical calculations on the strength 
of which some writers have placed 
Harishchandra in th<5 seventh century 
A. D. The inscription under review, 
however, clearly refers to his son 
Mahendra. I may mention in passing 
that this appears to me to be a strong 
point in favour of the genuineness of 
the inscription, for a forger would hardly 
dare tf) depart from esssential features 
of the current story®. 

It is to be noted in this connection 
that Lama Taranatha refers to a 
Buddhist King Harishchandra of 
Bhangala, or Eastern and Southern 
Bengal, who died without issue and was 
succeeded by his nephew. As the 
seventh King after him was a contem- 
porary of Pushyamitra this Harish- 

3. mfw nfw nRivi I fTYtw t»r 

^ 8%^—^ I 

4. Ills, ; 

Dacca Keview and Sanimilan, Vol. IV., p. 194 ; 

$. Mr. Stapleton thinks otherwise (p. 106). 
But cf. Mr. Rankin’s remarks, on p. xi6. 


chandra was a contemporary of Asoka, 
according to T«aranatha’s , chronology. 
It is not a little interesting to note that 
even to-day there is a tradition in 
Sabhar that its King Harishchandra 
was a feudatory of Asoka". The fact 
seems to be that there was more than 
one king of the same name and the 
popular legends growing up around 
them have bound themselves up in an 
inextricable manner. There are tradi- 
tions about a King Harischandra in 
Vikrampore, and Babu Jalindia Mohan 
Ray, the author of the History of 
Dacca, is inclincul to look upon him as 
a different person from the King of 
Sablrar.* It is also obvious that the 
tale of the epic King Harishchandra 
had contributed its .share in the rank 
growth of the legend.s.’^ It is further 
interesting to observe that Taranatha 
mentions King (lupichaiidra and his 
queen, and refers to the conversion of 
the former by a magician fi. e. probably 
a Tantrik) called Jalandhara and 
Acharya Krislit}acharin, thus leaving 
no doubt about his identity with King 
Gopichandra or Govindachandra immor- 
talised in Bengali ballads.*^ Taranatha 
is, however, not only silent about his 


6. 8^. I 

7. itYti 8 %. I 

8 . 8%%^: I 

9. Mr. N. K. Hhattasali informs me that 

Jalanclhari was the teurn.'ime of Ciurakshanatl* 
the (iurii of Maynamaii who was the mother 
of (iopichandra (P/V/r ^*1 and 

). 
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marriage with the daughters of Harish- 
chandra which now forms the most 
interesting episode of the romantic 
story, but, according to the chronolo- 
gical scheme which he has adopted, 
there was an interval of about one 
thousand years between the two Kings. 

As to the very short inscription which 
was brought to light by Babu Birendra 
nath Basu**' it is obvious that it can 
hardly be earlier than the nth or I2th 
Century A. D. Babu Jatindra Mohan 
Ray has rightly observed that the 
characters used in this inscription 
possess striking resemblance to the 
current Bengali alphabet^ ^ There are 
certain suspicious circumstances in 
connection with this inscription, but so 
far as I can judge from a photograph 
which alone is available to me, nothing 
» militates against assigning the short 
record of Harishchandra to the period 
1 have proposed for the King. 

As to the locality of the inscription 
it has been pointed out above that the 
Minanka was the name of the hillock on 
which the monastery dedicated by the 
inscription was situated. It must be 
looked for in the hilly region between 
the Himalayas and the Mymensingh 
district. Local investigations alone can 
finally solve the point ; but I rpay offer 
here a few suggestions for consideration 
of those who have a competent know* 
ledge of the localities, 

to. nnwtw^r-r vs i 

11* ••• T* • 


f. There are several hillocks in 
Kamrup district with temples at their 
top. . One of them is called Madan 
Kamdev Hill and another, simply 
Kameswar. This latter is said to be 
sacred to Hindus and Buddhists alike. 
As Minanka may be held to be equi- 
valent to Minaketana^ a synonym of 
Kfimadeva. it may correspond to one 
of these hills. 

2. In the Goalpara district there is 
a place called Manikar Char with 
hillocks around. Manikar is a likely 
corruption of M/nankadri, I may note 
that nearby is a place called Mahendra- 
ganj. As Mahendra is the name of 
the King who built the monastery, a 
localif)^ riatTied Mahendraganj near the 
proposed site of the monastery lends 
colour to 'the suggestion. 

It is to be noted that all these places 
are in Assam where, according to the 
informant (»f Mr. Rankin, the math was 
situated. 

As the inscription was apparently 
affixed to the monastery it is not unlike- 
ly that it is still to be found if we can 
hit upon the right identification of the 
Minanka hill. Considering the great 
importance of the inscription it is emi* 
nently desirable that some persons 
having opportunities of investigating 
the localities should seriously take up 
the question and make a vigorous search 
for it. 

There are some other important points 
in connection with the inscription but 
these cannot be profitably dis^u^sqd till 
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We have come to a satisfactory decision 
about its date. 

Notes on the foregoing Article. 

1. I quite agree with Dr. Majumdar 

that the apparent meaning of the 
expression is ‘(the temple) 

situated on the hill called Minamka* and 
that the word fff^ by itself never 
means, ‘the current year.’ But this word 
has the sense of of ‘currency’ — ‘dura- 
tion* — ‘continuance*, and the meaning — 
“In the current year indicated by ‘fish*, 
‘figures* and ‘hill’ “is easily obtained by 
holding that the word has been 

omitted after T%V 9 or as is often 

done. The whole expression para- 
phrased in prose should be taken as 

or I 

2. VVe do not know how the tran- 
script came in the Kaviraj’s possession 
and I do not think Dr. Majumdar can 
safely assume that the transcript was 
made by the Kaviraj himself from the 
original stone. He might have met it 
in an incorrect form in a manuscript, — 
in a Kulapanjika, or some book of that 
sort. He might then have tried to 
correct the reading and bring out the 
meaning of the slokas. No one knows 
when these slokas were first deciphered 
and how long they have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 

3. As to the short inscription on the 
brick containing the name of Harish- 
chandra, the less said, the better. It 
can hardly be regarded as an unim- 
peachable historical document. 


4. If the expression or 

does not exftress a date, the date 
of Harishchandra is to be .sought for in 
an examination of his ruins at Sabhar 
Any observer would declare these ruins 
to be older than those at Rampal in 
Vikramapura. But the strongest proof 
that Harishchadra belongs to the period 
of the Later Guptas is furnished by the 
discovery of numerous Later Gupta* 
coins on or near the surface of Harish* 
Chandra's ruins. I have dealt at length 
with these coins in my article on The 
Ghugrahati Plate and connected ques* 
lions of Later Gupta chronology* (Vide 
“Dacca Review,*’ May-August, 1920.) and 
I am sorry that Dr. Majumdar has left 
this aspect of the question entirely out 
of his discussion. I'he Dacca Museum 
has already procured five gold coins of 
this class from Sabhar and two more 
will be coming very shortly. Indeed 
numerous coin.s of this class have been 
found from Sabhar and any one who 
knows how difficult it is to collect gold 
coin.s found in old localities will be 
able to form an idea as to the number 
of coins actually found, from the 
collection of five coins, from this limited 
area, in a single year. 

From the information that Harish- 
Chandra used to live in Maths and 
temples decorated with the figures of 
the Buddha we can conclude that the 
bricks found in such numbers at 
Rajasan, with figures of the Buddha 
stamped on them ( very good samples 
of these are to be found preserved in 
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rlie Dacca Museum ) are to be assoctat- 
with Harishchandra. The discovery 
oi Later Gupta coins in the same 
strata as these bricks would point to 
the fact that these coins and Harish- 
chandra were contemporaneous, or 
separated only by a short period of 
time. 

5. The absolute absence of sculpture 
in any form in the ruins of Sabhar is 
remarkable. The ruins of the Sena 
capital in Vikramapura abound in 
images and other stones and three- 
fourths of the collections cf the Dacca 
Museum come from Rampal and its 
vicinity. The ruins at Sabhar may, on 
this ground alone, be dated to a period 
before the rise of schools of sculpture 


in Bengal, /. e. before the Palas and 
Senas. 

6. The fact that the limits of 
Bhabalina are specifically mentioned 
in the inscription, appears to show that 
it was meant for people who did not 
know the tract and lends colour to Mr. 
Rankin’s information about the inscrip- 
tion being somewhere in Assam. 
Mahendra may have gone there on 
pilgrimage, and I consider at least 
the first of Dr. Majumdar's topogra- 
phical suggestions worth following up. 
For, after all, the expression 

may or may not mean a date and 
no reasonable clue should be neglected. 

N. K. Bhattasali, 
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«t^W’IC'»» nn«t3 

<*r¥t« fn<«? 'st^i *tw I etc® 

fir* *itt i «<iitt*i 

C*rt C’l'Tttsi^ >***» 

*<lt« **11 *t« *11 fwi •« **< f*s*nt* "Btc* 
*f*nttt. fe«tn *w ***n*a **1 ^'ii i 

fipt <* c*1*tf fiw ^^*1* *11* *fii*i 

*^*i c*i*i 1 ^* c*! ^*tC9*ff5 

•ttcs *tt *^'6 ^1*31 
*tf* fw* ^c*it**f >•*< fiin ^* 1 * I 
*t& w *w fir** <* 1 * 1 * *« I «t* 

<**«rtt ^•t*tt* «*H *cf* *C*J| 

fWt* *1*1 C* *t**t9 ■ffV '*t*** *ff*C'Wf 

t*w I *c** *c*i wf *i **fc^*r 


'•Itl* ; f** 9*91 <«*< fpflff* *t«lrt I 

’11^515 w*^'*t*tm‘erfijfir^t*^ c*t»it***f 
91 **** «*i**n *** t*^— <** 
fiii*i* •tf*ii ^*1* ** *1**1 *in I 
^f*«r *f fs* *9 *iwtt* r *9 *t* * 1^1 *n 

c*1*5l5 *9911* I *t*f9 fine* *1I« 99*1 
{Bil9 t*t9l* *tt9 f991l ***1 **1 *tlt9 
*tfvj9 9*f **19*1* 9f4Wfit* 99*HK* *9?** 
*9:*t9 '«9< CSil *ff*9tff* fB91 I C*T9tC** , 
*191, iffiK** *191, *1C*9 9*1* 9*1*9 91*1* 
«*st f* «?9ti:fli:** *t*1, 9f9* *t^t* 919 ^t*9t9 
*Wrt 9’<f»1Jl*C* «t9t* *C* I *9* 91*1, *9* 
*t*. *** *** **t* **I finrt 9rt9 ^ff 

5sr9 WtflWCf j r99t* 19CTC* Cn^ C* *T**T«*I 
*t9tl*Tr«* 91*1 f* *91 *f?l9 *t«»9 *tf9 *tC9 f 





'•ftc*lt»t5 iWi ftltl 5*1 
«tftl f««i» «« ^ 

mil cnt w rs«p?» i*i<mii w »i<*itiw 
^ft»it» « ’»t«TC'r« "»fc< »nt«fw 

’frf* ^r««i 5w «tft« 

*it<#«i I a*{:ilv sjia aw a? aa. call 
alv -aatin aiail atan aaa i 
aifcaa a»i«i '^attal, fsitca art 
aai } ca fsai cacathatiaa aia«®atc«^ fllii 
«(aat atraatcaa ataiaaalwl ajv afea i 
awatia ca aJ'fftai afaitfia aafcatia atatca 
*raat< afaca alia i atai aaa, atai afia, 
atal ataa, atai afa atatia afa<raia fana 
afiai faaaa >aai tfaracataa afaai 'gfaia 
a^( acatiaa atatati aai ataatia ataia 
aftaa afaca alia i 

aafa aftai, cafaia atl flat Uta atia 
aiaata faaa faai aafain asHai ^llatia i 
ftatala a*! aaai atiaa atat«. aitaa 
aaitaai a aiatia atl i a^a Taa ataai «tal 
afaia atl > catali a-i^ <1 catali flatlfa i 
aaali at afaia sea an faa aia atfaia 
alia 41 aatafa ati' atatiaa aiiataata atfaat 
afaai caa ata i faai atfcaa ».faa <1 alht 
cataa atiaa atli arta aaatia flan at 
aif%ia a'l^ at^tla catata t ata a ataai 
aia aafatrt •ata-aata ai afaia <1 ftat^taia 
ftPia ca ? fa«la at aaflaas ^aartfaa acl 

, Paa «tatii ana at a^^ t 

aaiatal ata aia ail afaai a aaaial 
ata a^ aai aia at i aiattaa aiaiai atai 
f^ atl cata at atfail attal ati i atfa 4 a- 
atH atatiaa aw atfaii can 4lca faatw 
at ana aa aiatiai afaaniaa aw atfaii 
caa, 4| flanwa ww aaniaa ataiiaa afti a^ 


ataiiaa apt at^a i aca 4aa alia am, 
ca aiaiia aft aift faft aa a ai^ atcw 
a^caa ataai alai ata faft atfa «t*ta ftai 
aitftai afia «rfl -rSfa alia awata aRa^ 
alia I cat^njft atia afttacaia aftia «, 
Irata ataa awai ana aftw ata aiial 
afawa afiain, 'Statia aft atfa, caaa afq i 
ata Itata flwta afvatfaiaa ai"ai< intafire 
alai atwiaa aiai 4ali afaa^a altlim 
«taiia aft a'ft » 

arta fia fan— al aaiH fftn atl aftn 
atfa a aa^a carta alai a# aftat afa i aati 
atwtaai aftiafta, feafart aartta lart awtiit 
ca t afaatrt aai| 'Statiaa aia ^atfai 
aftiaa Ititcaa ataai aafata afa i cafaaia 
at|a aaal afaia cart ataa faia aaial 
at^la I faft a’lf faft aaa ^aai ^ati aft i 
afe atata awa aa, ftata afiii, aflat afim 
caftata aaa atait 4|fa lafiaj fltfaitl 
caft, wain caa® aa atia i atfa 
aftta lart afaia ftifiai • atia ft ft 
capita ata ataai atiaa aita aiij afti« 
atfaata ai, aifiai ■ai'f f* lia atfaata ai, 
ftratia atata aftia ntfaata at, ftnta atata 
aiaa atata atlata at, atatia caaa afiai cart 
afaj ffti caw ftatfta afaai 4aft aatatial 
auni ftsta afiatft i fti latl fa aaj t 
ftwt fa nfta aftJla afiatl fa ftfaal atica t 
atfaiat ca ata aaiai atataaiw aft atatiaa 
f lea atft ai, aftia atftai ail, atatiaa ®aata 
«aia aftata ®*ita atl naj, atl aftat atatiaa 
afiFia,— atfiaa aiatatiaj ca aftiaa awt« 
aftai fatttaa aaat aia cal caaia, fjw aftata 
atatiaa caa at ail i calflwta ^ifta 
aitatiatiitftfarta atatrtcartwa fftntfan 







fti wi ntj *n i 

4«CT^ ^««i» »«nw5 nHrc» 
firw ftfR***! «tftaw »fiii« (tfi» I ««(tf«t 
CT*i 15 ^*' ^ "S ii{in 

’it'f*! * 11 ^ I itrv 

4 ¥t «WM »ir»« ir«K«( int 
^»Wtm •IVflll <*¥fel iSlC^T wf^w *tt^ ! 
?n ^ij, ^»j «trr« 


cicf fwj ^tf«i, 

’ll C«l in ^1 C11 } 
11?*!-nt *lt’l»l 

f«Wii itn C 11 1 
w*i ftin iw— 

isi,n fi f 

^n«i fifi « m 5 fii— 

it^ if*! fi fi^n Cl f 
fiiji n_iaf Bt*ii, 

ilnnt% c^ ! 

dtl I 


If fiPntffwi—ltl? fifiil ilw 11 1 
Ijn 'ICTl iftltff ITI lt!I fell iiw 

Cl%1111 Itfil^ Dtltl I ftdl flflltfl CM— 
Itl ItH flf 1«1 flltllCMI Itl 

a fifiiifi i wucn ftik ' 


mi full, cm min ifinci fii^ifi 

n ill 111 irtfl licit If ifiil 

cifiin ifi 1 mil. mni mm •yfiicit 
If 11 1 ?C 1 Ifn, flCl IIM 1^1119 citcif 
i»f9 fif c<nn ilti itfCM iwi itii « 
itl t 

3 ibnw®fn mi i 


m cmn sl5 ilin ii itiii iiiilci itlin 

111 iifl 11 fill 91 i»ci9 itii fm fifwl 
itfis ifii 11 1 

mm fill il oci mu itfl Kir 
C«nt9 It ^fflltfiCH till 11 iiitoi 

wtin it iificwiii i#nii ciki 
cw 111 ? 1 ® ifi iifiri iX itncfi i« 
iciitw fiffn i/m itf, men n ii- 

fll fl ifilfllfllfW ICf, mi Ht9lC99 11 

itn itn iifii iitf itflfi itfMi ncf. iii f 
itC 99 cm 111 Cl ifflci r nmin fi in ci 
Kfiti ? faiitcM 111 Cl cititi ifici t 
Bfll 41^ ci% ifv C«1 1 Cll ifilfl ci^ 
fllfe Itlttll II llfltl «t 19 tifi.iciitfiifiw 
flffll 41 ^ 11 5 «tl iflll Clt tfltici flf 
fnttii fiti ifi fi r 

citin %i «— 411 Iffin icit 9 1 C 19 11 ifiit 
KiTiti iifi 11, 1111 ttin fi iF«i tfici r, 
iff fiini tm ciiii ittii lit® 111 fill 
itci 111 fi itci r 111 mtfi 111 itw cit 
11 11 itci lt« Clt 11 If ifici ? 

w let cififi ciiti cm ctfiii cimt 
111 ci% I fif 1 miti ctfifi fifnn ii 
Cl 111 «nti 111 iftii tet 11 1 



« (W '^nl«i ^n ft«i f»ftt«if« ciiw mf*nii ^ah '•tfi «if^w 
^nw »ni«i ^t5 1 ^w HH5 « ii* ’ffte* *fif«^rt *«i i 

^sjnw <tf«ii csf^fc^ ?f «ttm w» c»i fifsi del fin c^*lf, ' wt? nrsni 

fenti *irtc<n, ^ ftfnrernT? «nc«s nf«f wfitiifintn cai%f i enn 

fnittn '««1l[9t -, •mnsutn ^»» fnM «*m« cvfl f«»i i fnfnfe >• <ifini ntsi 

uin| I'fSs) mil'® fnfnin i ni®n itd®annt^ nta ®n® ^fasi n® 

n® i 5 <€N ® itn nrt^ Ifnn ntintn ni, *<nH »rw w vk ®ftii 

^5 t5? ni’iK nrt ntfamt® n®^ ntfwsi rtn i ®i!t 

^»i*it3 nt®i, art ® ’I’H 5^c® ®fs >ita nj® niai n^cn cn cai^a 

i ?«r nif« ®m <ti»t cn5i cw f®^ iitr®«itn cfRntn ntefn® f®f®^ ttatft® 
VI cdi c®i ntn t nn arwft ®t?Tc® *rf?»itn i ^f^si 

®fi ^fn *ta *iti ®ti® nffirstntir CTfinw ’I'^.wa fTt® wtantn « fenfni n)f®»iti- 

nm sfnai •«n i ntnn 4'rttn nffW nisf »'^i. nffnirif? ntt^n, c»i«if» 

nwftfw ®tr»r nfltn 9.^n ni, c«T«rtiJ® ’itnra c®i fnan ^®itr? 

nw V I ’tf^ neaa nin ^newn ® fn«<t-^5® « nn ®sri ^fnatfitnn ®(?i 

nfi«Tt nw ®«, ’rtfaw nT^ar? 4C®fttat fna<® i ®tal caf®a tnw ®t?i- 

niVrtai fw® I nfir an >fi®firn entata fet^l cna '«®5ta «jf®'^n®n Bias, faaiai, 
®dl *lfi5l atf®(a ? ni aa ara® afaai n® <®tn <^r«i atfaai 'Sfntai ®t®a tjita 
firat aifwa ®tfa 'ni' afna ni i am ®(-jc®fitnsn ^tfa «t«tai nn 

«(®®a I aai vfaai ^n i nn i c®iata aji® ntnn ntnn fsi'®® ntnta natae® a«^a 
®ftnra ®iaia afni® cacn— ra®Tfa® ®ai asa ®Tai ®raai afnai nfitnn 

mata ns'a® 'jfa® ®Tf*i®f6®— “^jfa Jia i 'ta? 'mate® sflaa ®tatB »TnTi?ai faenn «aaTea 

mfa ®ifBda na>a®a®ra ®e*i®! ®faai ®®fe f®n afaen® afae® mea. f®n®t*iata 
afa ifa ai ®in ai matna® c®Ta aaata at at® a® <a®f5 ®tn >aattn ^iftea ni t 
®tat aten ma ®an e«tata ®ai ®tfaa m i ate®a aitnfei ♦tea n»ai eaaten ^i?tiai 

c®1ata— ®rata acn ain 1l® fnfaafSa ®fwnf *jfa- 

I ^e® ®taai fa®j ®fai®fn « cafarefi i 

®®aTi ®®ata awa^mate® ®®fanaie® ca >a®®rnai« ntcatCtj tateaaaeai 

aftiai mtatnea i e®tn fani ea ®ata ®ta c®a atfaean atatatfe, c®a ent^taa, c®a at 
fat at? I ®ea ®tn cat rjatan ®att -a®^ ®teai atra® ^ca c®a at ®i®atca fnfnnf® 
^n ®tata a/afa atai mata ntaa ^na ®tcaa acai c«i nattc®t nar^f atft ®faai 
f® ®faai ®®tt ntraa®t fa®ta ®fan, f® ®fifi atte® atea \ ®i.4t aai|tpi ®* 4®| ®tatn 
<(ae®taf«a ® atiitwatta ®tatc® « faiaa ®taai afnata ®f®*ttta mattaa ®® at "ntfl? 
acar « attaa fit ate® atai ®faii 4t®aica aaa tatat ®ar nfnena afa dim affii 
atMffncaa nnj «w® "afirii nafaa ®nanf ®aa» aiifaat c®ta ®fai® at atft aitaat 





v«lc» irft ill I *fft?rc»9 « ^ ff « 

<tf¥ ^ C^^ CTl 9«ferffsi 9lf9^11 «l» 

*11 »t«l ^t«wi . 

Cf»lt*l 'i¥ '8JIC*lt» ’•I'B 9^51 
Wtt91 *1^11 I <9^ CT 

CWtH ’ifilWil ^^1^^ *11 ^"ffl at 9t*l5l 

ftcw 91 *tTina 9t^fltfefs 915*11 nfc5*i 

at9l atlR tt?tC5 rtc» C91 c*5*l 5t15TH 
5tr 9511 

^•iwif5 fill S*tW9 95[»ltC5 «ltC15 9t55li>T5 
9tfn5l t1'pttC9t a9il5T«ft^ '8®W19 915T5 
?i:55 f5C9 99^^15 '9f»f%5i 'J>'9 C5, »f(?1 

a»l’, 5f«15l 91515 5i:«i: 511551 5t51 ^5t5 

5lf551 ffM5 « f»lCW 91515H f5C5f t1 C< f>l91 
5f»l51 <11515 5151519 915119 551IWH I 
99^ *tt5t 01519(551 5^1 5t!afC«t 
tlfW fir»l I 111^955 9 915115155 5lf5t5 
9lf5t9t 5tr59ll 911519 9 51l.f«?C5 9lf551 
915119 ^5f99 9f5ll ijf55 <51 9151155 5fl- 
"1519 9l5 9f551 C5r55T5 9 ftlflllS 511511 
9f551 f55 I 

C5t 99ltr55 t^IlN <519 5595 91551 > 95 
5f55Tf9515 I 9tt1 if 95 ff5 91 f5 911119 a9- 
955lf95lfi|5l 9115lf595®5 5151 95 * tf^1?1 

%f951 9 fTOl^ 51151^ Tf 5 915151 ■9^5 5r59 
515 9CT9 il515Tl1 Br55lf95 I 5191 959155 > 
95 5511^1 9 915119 5t5l f95 95 51515^ I 

|91* 511, 915 I in> *lf(pi9t 955 I 1 
515 5t5tff5 iftr 151 5t9l5t9lf5t5 I f95 59^^ 
1551 115 15 5t9t5t(? 9tf5t5 915119 115 
fawn 1915 511519 5flC5 51, at *rtl1 I 
liai f{lltf5 t5f¥ 5t51 ml 9155lft 1^9 1599 
CUtCT 9r59 5H <915115 9111 f11 • 

CTf559tl 51991 fifiK 9f59 11595 4t 559 


91511 I5t5 at9t t5f5 ft 5 915119 511? 99»t5 
»51J 9555 5tl1 iffWMm 15 91t519ft 
915119 91959155! 551»5irf155 f9f5f5f5t 15155 
5I5It 9lf5 19 19 tl9t9 191515 5f55lff 99155 
155115 5lf95 t9Itfir 559 515tW 9t9ll55 59 
91515 r59i» 5tC9 5195 9f5«l 5t5lf»155 I 91515 
1155 1115 5lf59ifl «t9lt51 f«<5 515155-5151, 
191515 19 9 I 51*1, 559 9l» T 

9ir5 a 9^ 5<lfrB9 5551 5 (5515 51915 95 
11f«f Bit tl9 51515 519 515 5W I 

*t', 91 1 5*119 55 a995 5151 'jf*! 955 15191 i" 
5f551 f9f5 9«.95I5 5151515 t59t 5^19 ^llll 
915119 155115 5nt?155 « 91515 5H5ll?19l5^5 
551595 51'f il>9 91551 5f551 5f?t55 I 9155 515 
99515 5f5C55 C5C5lf555 M5f5t55 Thou 

necessity mine 515 9119 191,’ 51 C5 55 ^15 
Mstt I «lf551 9 9515 5lf55l C9f5t55 I 59 555 
5tt5 559 5r55l C9f5915 5V1 C5t»1lf555 5155 51^ 
f9f5\ f59/5 5?Blt»9 9159 951 515 5Cftt 

955 51195115 Sns 9551 9BJl»t5 9515 9^l| 
99^ tt^ini 51519 I 999* 919' 1155 C9I15 
99^ 5lf59 fil51 ^^9 1 919 91515 fl^a 5^5 

51 1 951 at 95lfett 915 9t55l 5155 5151 9»95 
9f55l5 C5, 15 551’5,ff5 51191019159 5t5l 915515 
^1!# 91*5 f59l 5tt9 <^51515 5t5l5!|l[ 

99 51519 tl(5t95 ipi 5f55lff 155 <*1515 lit 
555915 559 95l9f»t fi<i^5 9 55155 9115 91515 
515551* 9r99 5ir9t59 *1515 C»it 9ItC5l*95 
9I1$f 551 at 511951t5l5tl 95"J.^ 5#t55 
59*lft 5l5l 9159 9 95fi99 9lttl 5f5l9 9f5' 
51195 I 

9l5f5l5 5lf515 5151 5lf55 9r55l flSl ^95 51915 
-»1C< 9159*1 m 5t515 I 955 C5* 9ait5l9llC9 
tt a9i* 951 f95»15l 9r551 9tf*l515 C5 f9r5 99- 
95 9f5lT9 I 9t59f55 5tC9 «1l9l5tC5 fer955l 







I 'tnrti crt <<ir»t 

«HH HMtfWMt ffC »!4 t w 

C?PT« ^<11 wit* «« 

rtii Wiw- 

i<c«cf>i I c>P(«<r i 

cti stiwcb ^fitt«w wi- 

#i«Mtin <5 «t«i I r^s c»»ii ; 1% 
»tf I f 

^ftn *11 r^ c»t«i f^S '•fsi^ta 

^niii 4^ WT« '•ii*itc» «tr^ii ww 

<ff«i ff fni CTr*ic»i^ I 4n^’«r«n w^^ti 

crft ’ll, ^Tw 4’wt 
f*Wt« « <nt 4tHflrt 4^1# cnt Nlttw 

ft* ’I'lw *tfwii *11, 4^*<f^ >iwt^ 

in{14 *«W I ’ItWHlI f4r*» Nw 

«•«» nwi ^’irtCT I 

wi^ ’it'il *» »i»i«ft^ CT*i 
4’»tt <n’i mn «rifii*i i f cM^tJc wt«ii 
4tfif»i, 4w r* *1*11^1 kif«’« 

<||p|i|i^ tfi|11«Wfl ’(UWWfl 4 
Clt«w*1 ’II^T’I •iiurtnn *I^C»l*» I 

Ul^lCT«*l »| ^ftll C^l<M It’I'ITCT 
tivtll *lf?11 4’»«ltfi< *lt<1 WC« *l»*IC» 

«iwi »fi«« •itf^w’i I ^(%*Rn c»tt44f*i ti tt 

wfimi «ft»i I »nm»?t Vnpt ’t^ii ’(fw «f«i- 

CPW~C^'« I 

«IW« Wt 4tt W C»TW1 Wl I ll«n- 

cwi *i*w fticf fil *itf ^ *7hrc^ •if«*it» ^cfl 
<|«ni^<| 4filCW rt fcl^ f4 ••C411C« w- 

iw n\Tn CT "ftiw nrifti f’wm ^ 

«i9f I c»i ’WW 

4t CT *1^CT 

iW’i cinli 4 wli 

*n CT 4^>t ^ f^i I 


c*iWTO irifjiw mfini 

*iJf «t 4i«ittn ^ni 4art»iT*ft« 4* 

4* C*rtT*l1 *1 <8 <«4ft 44 *tl% 44 

mtn 4fini ^tf’W fTO4 I 4rtH44l44 4W 

C 4 t^ 44 CT 44 M 8 f 4 Wl 41 4 finttffC 44 , 

®1 C4t411 4t411 m 44< 5t4fllf>lft 4 fftt 
C*t4 4114 444ni f4»tT4tfl 4t4t4 -*1414 4ftl1 
t4f«Htft4 4141 4t'^4f 44C4 444 r4 4W 
^r441 C4C44 ^f4 f 144 41^ I 

C4t4ft4 «4a 4t4t4 44fel f4rt4 a|f1 4 
44C4fl®414t4l t4t4 4«« 4C4J 444 f4 
44fe ^411 414 41H 41414 414 ir4 44414 
44 44 44n4 4C4I 4444 41^4 4f441 

4^C4 41114 ^41 4ir<l41 4tf4 fjt 4l41 C44t4 I 
C4 C^h ?f41 4tcSf4 I 4trtn4 41^ 44^ 
4tf44t4 44 <4444 414 4^41 4l4U44,4t?t4 
4’4[14 41(^41 «4ff8 4^4 1 414 

r4ftC4 411441 C4C44 1 441 4141 4r44l 

44444 ^ 4414 44 C44f4 4l4 I[f44lt44 

44r4 4t# f if^lla 4^1 4f441 C44 I 444 f4f4 
4t4t4Tf4 4^4144 4l4 4414 '?tfij4l il^ll 

’ll'fll 4C4J 41414 4tt4 f4l»l4 '« f4i:44 4tf4C44 
4tr44fcl 4<»t *tlf411 4l4t 4t44fi| I 

41^ 4444 »fill4 4144 4414 C*lf4fet4 f4fti4 
«\4 44lt41 41414 4tC4 414 fiw ffWl I 

41414 *14 1^4 4t41 4f44l 4lf4W4 4l44f«l 
4r441 C4f4t»l4 >C fJ t 41414 4144 C4 4144r«l 
fl*! 4ft4l C4f4l44 *$ t 

f4«4C4 41414 f44fe 4tC4 4t4 4# 4tr 
4l44ll C44 f44HH(n44 4f44 4(441 %(kc44— 
C414^14 <4^ 4# 414 ir4Wff I 

41(4 4 444lt4 4(44 I f (4114 <«44F4 4f4f1 
4W44lf4 df 4f441 C4ft4tf|4l4 4^14 f4(4 
I«I1 4r44l <44 4V4 444lPl ^ 4lftl1 . 

4lf4l44 I 




W I 




▼fiiii wtcir wrfiw 

dim cv»nw 

tn OIWS! f«»Wt>l 1 ^fiiw f%fi( ’Ifl- 

cn— "cdi ^'iinfwfisi 

Cl 1111, ci^ di fiwl 

ftiTi itw stni^, 'Btm n f<*itci >»fei 
C1W I CTtitii fiw ficitm iin mtw cfes 
itwi I f«ri »ii iftm <^i5tfe itfim, 
iw iw it*nit^1tiiit« itrw I 

'•wci ^itfl »»ii ^fiin «i ifv ^ifi*i I 
^tfi « liti 1HJ1 C11 itn"— 

itn fill f«fi ifim— « ^it16 citwtii 
1111.1 'HI 111 fcittm I 'wci 11 C1C1, 

fifii C1W mti mu 111 111 cH^ uni 
Citn 11 1 111 ^ iwn 11 '«tn 

<w «ii"nii I 

cnitf fi 1OT1 111 T «»diiiti innfiw 
41 fctu fiw cii«, mni cinti n it« c*ic« 

^ifi 411 HI fill 111^ c«? I icid in 
fici Hilt 41.C11 Hi— 1111 111 C11 iTWt 
Wjcfin cici CHI Clin wpr iw 4i^ 
‘H 1111’ HI 11C1 tntci I Htl Hfl 
4C11ttl Clfl ! 

Htfii i '5 ■n,iti liar it. itii 4 iti If 
dici 11 fin ii<p1 iifjn itf j:i i^ct 4ii 

in itcii Htiti Hiti cm I cii cfCf 
fill I icid m fini cm 4i| wit m 
ftfi 4iti tfitficn fe*ri C1C1 full I ctt 
in citi fffw fin— "Hti wit nil niiici 
wtm ltd wntti I 4 fici ii^ rntm. 

Itl 1 ‘4t ft 11'— 4t 111 CitCII 4ltl 111 
ltd C11 1 411 41 nctl 111 I 111 wtiti 
wt|fi<t tift ciwH I'nfii «ii It citfii 
finr 

ifm wiciH w fifm 


jffti ifii Hill uii itci 4iiti itfiii 
wfiwi I 

wnii cit wtiwfii ifiitff iHiitii 
cit ^ifi iTiH nit Wien ifiw wti 
nil cm cm wii wmn mi^ttifiif 
^mPll 1W WM1 ltl 4H flfl WM111 
1HC1 4»gi wititmti ifiii miTi iitii 
ifin iifimi iimfi iiii tt** 
ltl Httl I 

Hit ifil «1t I Ititl ICH wtiti wtw 
wtfm ifiiii— 4 i<6 itii cwnti dew in i 
wtHi itw fill lift wn itw Hti nt 
itew wtiii cimti citett «i« fii H i 
wtfn iwin nriiii— “HI it[ni, wtfi wti 
H1 11 r 41 n 'witcii %mi iiH winwi 
mi HW111I Hii Hileii iw 4ift m iHi 
will ijit fifm cii I 

full wiittli IW fwfi nfieii— 4 iti 
cwi cm win, wei Hti ii cii ? 

wtfi ltl 11 Hiew Hfnti 11 1 fwfi ttin 
Hti itew 4lft cslt Hfii ifiit HI itf ^w 
lew itItH fill iwi iwit wtHci cit ftft 
wti Hsitteii I 

C1W fill Hteii 4ift I 
itRi nfiii ittttew itent ffi wfiitftitl • 
41^ iifii itewt iiitcHii iwiei 4i| 4W^ 

nttii iHtii fill iitn 4ift <2(*tn itii ifiH 
iffCH 4H wtfi “Cltll Itfl” ifill 41 Hitl 
citi ifiitl wtHi wtHi Hffi ifiit fireii i 
wtii will 4 t wfi. citiftit *pftn fiicHift 
Hiiteii 111 wtfnew wtfnew m 41 ^ w«i 
wifntfii, 411 in itwtiti, itititi fti. 
fftfieii twititi fffiw iiiei wwi wtliii 
cH I itfm wfi iji^eitii Hti twnfir itii 
itfiew tww ititiii I 









fufiiiw c?r<rti f<r»i ^r»ns«i^~ 
mwi ^rti *ii Tffi I v«^ts 
4fin<fw c«n I I 

«{ti« itt« rnfsni I 

osiffe «itfl f^nu qtf9*l I 

c^f«i nw w 

;m •tfK W 5|nltt iqfini I 

f¥fti>it« w «fiTfl >ftic^ C1R aitff •r^wi 4 

^<1 «tNit- 

fi»i1>i I CTPmt’i 'Bi«t’i I nflrt? 

SW 4tW1t« CT«ISI '8t<tJ »I^ W 

flu «FfMl 5fi|»1 f fl, tfsj 4 cssufjj sfiHI C»tt»I*l I 
^«4«t »Itf^ fsW*l C^*> >1^, C1IW4 

4t«1 CT»I C»H(^ *)fn— «!=» 'StfH I '•t’f 

Wis iK ai 4 ? 

ff*lt^ 5!ti) 

*tf'?lt?« I 

*iwi f^f»Hn 4’» fnws— 

4'*f»rW5t ^1 C4H— 4» *lfar5« C»lt»W5 

«IKI 'lt'««tlc»isi, f» ’ 1 'f«j 'tum 4»l' 

4|t^'eit»ltc» »l^f5 4fjf« 

On, ’ll C*lt 4^ 4^< fsjcws C45|1 

W4f*I'9 »lt«irr^l»l'? 'BW WHlIl 4lfi| 

C»t*« *ftl«lT^ *11 I 

tfT« t»t*« ▼life nw ▼fim tft« ftm 

T f*lC4 ▼k ▼fw it*i fir«1 

' >i^t»ic^ *rt«t^ ▼«, sii 4^ 4tm 

fil^t if’Ht wfe ca»^« 4Vtr*t¥ 

4n4}»llf«lt« ▼51? t<t« >wnt '«1 4 •IMt’f- 
iiw ▼fill! t^ti 4 aw ▼fii^ *11 f<t 5 
«*I4*I1 ▼fill 4W r*l«l 41 4 f*lC^C« ▼« «t4in 


▼«« 44 fftt4 f»nf 5W CTfJtn 4t41 % 

▼fill* •ltfil4tW ^\ I 

«fMrnft'*l4 411*11 4 »tl1 f*!4 
▼fei 44t fwf^nifl f^fiw ft 4W, *im Bffiliail 
41*1 444 f4 4tt T 

444 *ltj4 4 *14415 *ft*ll<n1 ▼fill* *11^414 
41, 44f4 4fa41 <41414 4tfl4fl f44* f* ftfe 
▼fi«1 41f 4 finff4 414 4fil*1 4lf*|l4H | 

^ 4 tfn 4 f I 


f 4 j[fl f f 4 « 41414 <^14 44415 41 ^ C 44 , 

4144 f 4 l 5 45 44 41-45 45144 I 
▼415 44 ▼ 4 -'t 41 . 4 ^ 444 4 tf 4 , 

▼14 £ 41 ^ 514 felf 45 l £514 4 t 4 lit 5 tr 4 I 
▼ 4 ' f 45 ^t f 4 l 55 ^4 4 fi 44 44 511 , 

^[•4 £ 4 l 4 f 44 ^44 5 f 44 44 411 ; 
f»l 4 Wftli f 444 54 ^ 4 lf 4 £4 *llf 4 415 , 
f 4415 ff? 414 4 f 551 14415 f 4 C 5 515 ; 
f 4 *t 4 411 fits 44 £35111 444 1*1415 llW, 

5141 4 <0415 4 l 4 l 4 4«14 4415 *15 *1114 I 
t*i ;4441 ff 5 I 4441 t 5 Hl f 451 5 l 4 , 
n't! 4 ll 44 ^ f 54 £ 4 ll 4 % ^ 41^5 44 4 ^ 1 ; 

(fell »l 4 lf 4 « 4414 ^l4,— £41415 4tr*14l 5114 
54^5 1 C 4 fljjl 5 re»l £414 4 l 4 4*1 llfl I 

43 I 



^•11. ?R!ai] 


^Pi9l 






^ i fcf 1 mm ulift uti^i } 
iWWtf^ JW « <«| oif ^ CTCni w cw cw i 
#l«l|tl>H «W ff itf» wtcif 5Nt»« t’W ^1,— 

^ CS^W ItN nafiW *ftll •!!£« « > 
bmitjf fii*itw 1 * «« i 

V ^mtiijfei *11 «lw *it«ii j 

(life cftfe ♦rt-»it<t1 *itt fO-^1 W'etl fll W 
^iif*i .*it*n ^f*wn *ntt ««>i 

t^tf ; «rwi>f CT^niBt cf*ti i 
fll in’ ,<iptw mi *«« tiifti ui»i j 
f* iui*i, ft iirfi <« Cl »li 1S» dvfti »rft 
ftl nft If f#lH CT W CTl will : 
>i1f5rti vitf clftftf ti vs } 

ifttjwi *ii-kirtt w iftiti ii< i 

iS$ «t«t{it ni f ft« c'BW’itf 11 } 
ftf 1 cw *iwi n mw «ft cf 1*1 ui c*tntf 

HflWI fl*l IftH W »11 ftH f 11 
iii!li *rfli Kn *r» "»ik lid *it*» I 



3i»wf*i1i wlt’it’pta I 




a%i, fii!, ftl. ^<1 «ftft ftl CT1- 
Cf lit cw *1MW iNcn ift. 'wi 
in, t*wtft ftfti ■It* ffi^ft citft*tcn »«nm 
f fin ci'r-’pif ftp*' fitna'iwti'* 
citTwif cit*r iw f 'itiJtfti'’^ fiif*Hi*nf 

itiiift»^««i ^«i 
Uftf |.ftlSP 11 itftn ,Cf 1 Cf 1 

ifim vtfss\ f fii I cf 1 cf 1 n ihtnjr 

P58l 1PI ^ •ttifi 4ii5t^f wmi 


wi c«i f '»%«*! *it\f 1^ 1 t*ft iWk 
"iwitpn iiiftiai mif cm iti.fenft 
c»i*i cfi, TW 1 , itca iftn, f fciftcn hi f 
«tii cicl HI ^«n ciiftwt firatfft 
Twici ftftf *iiw i *iHiim*i •mwl 
«i *nc*ii 4f ctii Icffi Vvijifi itictic 
*IHI •rtcftti witutf ftfuclii WtftiH 
Iftnrtwi *rft« ^ftff 4 urtw i« I fcvici 
amti *it« I ^ift eft «fti#t » cm 





[ «r<j, 




^jt?» Hf « «t<rw 

aift I anam tw^li 

c^iw« ^ f’lW « 

«(H S5t^ I «ff« '® 

»i-»ia cr^li ’iifnM‘1 '8Br6-5 m. ^iw 

f*lfl«l» «Ett «»t«Olfl» 

( ( c?^ 'Bt^ ) « «itf«rcWir^v 
{ ) fesj ««Btc?^ ^tw I 

^ *tti’rt‘l 'Btfffl av «l^ 

aM afwi w( 'S'^f’t^. ai^ 

«F5 *n 

ajf« am vfiiw all 

fw« StWIlW *lt*l1**t '9 srscBi »lf I 

^firn itw I 

I 

'aWi«: ’ititiM '9 

Citw» aiT® ^^t*» 

■»ri9: *flfl»9T»l « Cl Cll^fr am 

c^ apRiiaj at^ *l<)i ’ifi 'stin 

fw«fa *a99tci 

ciitlittia I f9 ^*1101 a5-#tia cit%i aft- 
ifil® « ai< f% fv 'irtjim r»iiiw»«ii iiii asi 

*11 at'B 9Cfl, CltK Item «(rilts\ m '9 

ifv at* w 'Btil wifal a aiiia i a^ 
aicn asf ac^a afati aia? ati, am 9 atai 
mill, Htfaii mai ?9i9a^ 9 at^i ciat 1 ana 
aewa aita ataa atai aial 9 faa^ii, affaai 
^aai at^fa 1 ajtata ata atacna ijs 9 atai 
’l^aata atat9<wsia 9 a>8i lai 1 maia 
*ft9tw^ti Wa J9 HatiBiara at9itr9W9 
a ai9tiat« cm ^ai 11 %aaaita 1 

a^ aicm a«9'«i atf^aliitffa afiawi 
aaawi) 9 cirtrtftCTlift I CTtftm al^n mi'm 


mtii itfitaa iti itca ai 1 atmi if?. 
at9i 19, itfiwi 19 9<ti 11, itff, aaiti, 

•jai, 991, 9191, 9f« *rflltl 11 111 iR,, 

atiTWi 191 iriiuii m[9«1 imtii 9 
%ll« 9tltfilll fllf9 Itll I Cltf^ll 9111 lea 
11 , 'Sum 'at9ii9ri9 fm fiit^ iHii 19 
itr9i I nil 9111111 111 11 , 11 , aril, fw 

w|l ifl 9llHla 9119J If 9 1191 I 9tl, 

0911,1*19 cimfi fiu. i<ii l!9, aiT Ifiaa 
fiai aat ittirfBr9 9iitcii «i9* 1 ai9ima 
iupfiiai 9 91111 111119119 919^ cm 
fit? mi i^iti ltd, 9111 f9 1 fi9l 9fata 
19f9B 11 111 Clfltf91t{l “ft9911* CIW^ 

111 'fife 1^ It'Jl 99<9} 11 It'lfl 9< 111 lai 

11 19 9111 1 99ai 111191 iri9 111 9ta ?! 
9llrtb 19 ( fllV ) 9111 flfl f«fl^ 11111- 
Itll I' Cltl IU9I 9f90tta 1119 1911 111 
ante 9919 flltl lit 111191 lfl9 111 11 
9 Wte rif!? 9 ittc« !!< 9 Bafa all “1191 
11’ t nil 'ac< 19lf9 111 -fll r69" 9W9 
nil a 9 0111 9111, 9111 ilrs^ ^itiii 
ciiiitei 9^9 iSiifia I nil "Siciflci 111 
iiinii 99 fenii fiiii 9<ti 9fii ifi 
fl91 ICll^l 9Jtl flfifl ^9l9#lC9 99tl11 
9facaii ana ^icift Tiiai \fi’’ fici9 
9C1 9 9 « C9tl 9m 9fil9 11< 11 
Cl C9ia aYallc9 nitiii 9fi9i9i cilrtii 
9^0f9 il9tii ^iltfl 9fiii cil f9i atfaan 
119^9 91111 9|f«l fn 11 n I all Cl^ «f9«1 
*ttaci 1191 1111C9 9119 9fai11 11^19 fl]B19 

ifi ( ^ 9i9i1 ) ijtf ai iltai I all cut it^9 
nil c9 f nil Hew iific9 ii { ife y nm 
’*691" I 99ai B9a m9 flC19 lt9 i«9fl 
fp 911 mil 0fmilltt9 19 9rHl 9^191-1 
Cl 0f91»1 f9 1 0f9Wl ltd! 9<tl Clt9t(99tfi 



»R«ni ] 





fw «««« ^1 ’SLfwrW ifliw? w I 

«iti| CTt’it^itn f*i^ 

atf'Bwt *tt»i*»tt< iinw f ^\v\n I 

^C 5 i ’<m«i r«fi» fs«J»|«H 

'Btrt? ^ta ifv 

aiwwi^« wtatfl nw ^a Vr^ <itcv I 'Itaaa 
*rtj« «ifawv aa, «fei a^»i atai ^ca, #tata at?i 
aaw, •tfa a*?*!® « »a aat ^asitfa i 

cat% «?laa atiaa aaea “ana" cat^fca fai; 
a»a aai aa, nfaa, «iaiatafra nifaa am « 
cafaifv afintaaa ar«» ntarcn aHai ataa 
ata “fanaaa" caiat ana Tafai a^ai 
ataa aaiai naca ataa ’jaSa cata afn« afa« 

( atafatatv ana n a^«tta^ aw ) faaaan a 
aia aaa nfaiaai carflf axa aca aaa 
atsBlantar# aiaa nfaai afaaifeiaa ca aistS 
nv, wta, fania cna ^aaaa nfaal 
afaatftwa 'stl %ai anaSt aa afaai aV 
stcti caiflr aftaa ata aaainfa ajtaaaTai alai 
nafta nfata nant^ atata aaia catatfal^atat 
natf^acaa ^nara a^cn nta^ nfaa i cata aa 
ncawt «faai atfanaa ca cai?lt aaa nata fa 
fa'f«nta cata ntaa afatn ^acaaa acaa aaa 
catcaa nfaiataf a^aa wtafa aaacna nfaaja 
^at aafaa %a.ata. ntan asia i aai '?r» C'St? 
fartatfaa «taa a 4 a, faca, ajta. 'sgatfaa fanfe 
an « aticfa»ft aT*faacia atai fanta t'sjffa i 
%ata ntaati <1 ca fa*^aaiaafa’« «cia ania 
ai I ana, cvta, cat®, catatfa fa'jaata 
c<tfn, fnwaa faatm nca i atm aft 
•nfna art^ara fnca, ana, «aatfaa niraatan 
faafeama »fa nr« aata? aa aac ataifaft 
na^ ffn amftica aHa nfaai «afaw fsw 
catiten ^ca >aajtaaa nata <&*a atcaa caiatf< 
“Pini acat” catana an nfanna 5 aat«. ntan 


ala I na, aa, an r«afcl caicaa nfa, iiiaan: 
cai?la aaca ntaa atfa^a alai ata aiatcattaft 
aa% atai catlt atcaa catanl aifacs 
^■e ala cal “ata” nfti (acatcatraa> aa% 
|fnl "^*fan' atta nfwta® alaitf i n’faata 
aica aa at slat am ( caiH ft? at caiH n»tca ) 
«l acatcatfa^ aai^ ^(na me3(a cacaa afana 
fail atai mata atatai<cinfan (nfan) ajaiai 
aca afaat na:*ai alw famfiin nfaai facaa i 
n*faii affa% “ata" <•! «»tca aift« alai nn 
met aataa fa»l mata atatcaaai >*tnta nfaa i 
>«ia can at^^ aataa ca i aataa acna 
aaH aiaa nft'c 15 aiata fsai ^faca nnata 
as aca'asaaa “ataaf*” aal aataa, aafaa 
ataaaat am atat'af*,*! ataicei atai 
at»t fta acataat ( «taa ) n<iataats aaaifan 
alatmata ♦'sastrfta afscititci cattlia ftaa 
ai^n <«ia-«r«ai at«tcafr (camfv) c** naapca 
naaai afast aataa »f«a 1 atmcait (cataafv) 
aa55« anata ata ( catatr'aaifa final aa ) 
aY«i fiaca nt«a a|ii aflalat nfi^a nla 
|^n'4J mi nfaat catafv ^wca un aan 
alai af^caa 1 aaa mitaia afanjia ^if* 
aiaca ntfaat nfi*. ana Ifnatafv ntta nfiai 
ata naaiia faslm nfacn atfacaa 1 

naatcn aaia anaita aitfia fiaiaa nattl- 
■ata Its, afatacsa nata fata catitaacs nnnia 
atnia «aa alai ntaatcn niafa nnania 
nfaat «f»aia aaa naa attn alcaa. cal nff a 
nia’fl anata atia •ifafan alatw 1 aai 
a?at asf at'g. alcw fats aa, a^i n^a n< 
aaa at amai, aianai, n«ai al<fia« ntafv 
fiai alai asatcn fait awtfan aa aatn ntatl 
wfn*. atcat nfan ntca ca («fv aafatit 
wianlfn^fv statfaft ) nfti, «fv alcn ma 



t 




TO wfCHt 1 % <lftH «t I <M% *^f*l’^ TOW WTOJ TOt» ^ <«f*l 

fii^i ’(fSnn vfifv ^titcf CTtf't flwl •tf to *iftai ▼froi «rtfWff fwi m, 
fWU(H nt^t^ TO ’^C< TO^ITOI TOtf^ ^«f»tTO ITOff 

^f«i I mtw mn flu ill «tt Ifl ijtiw 

«!fT« »1 <tC» *«t fil^l «t« W flinri I ^fTO CTO 

tWTOI TO ^ flC^I ^ftltcfsi I •«« cvt*l <TO TOl ^ l!IW!f*| TOTO TOm 

nwtWK^tn -fTO^ii’TOi nfro nfwi an, t^i «iii 

^m\ fTO TO« TOCW ^15 m«fi« touTO I ^^t^\v^ C^ C^w lflTOnt^4» 

(cftHffWfl) uTOfii ntlilfirtii HI «tfl aw «tfl TOW tfiiil 

TO |l fTOI ( HW TO ) CH tot nww TOittfH CH ^TOWr Hftww Hiro HTO 
CHt«fW TOIw HW Pw CHt% Hill WHITOJ ^ TOH1 HfW Hlfftf | TO4H WWTtftH 
TO ▼ftlHH wfw ^ TOW ^W1 hIWH I fTO *WL1 CH ?wn*i aiiw ^ Wfw Ihi 

HtH^ Htit# TO *1^ HH HIc« HTO« *IWt af^SHlH H« i 
#Wf '• TOl hIihchwTOmi HH TO^* WTO TOWCI ^iH-aWlffTOfTO^ 

HHI HHT, TOI, f4f, ^H, flifi, 1(?f TOtfl I fHlftWI « HUI TOCHH VHI TOlH ^IH, 

4 | TO HHC^ HW, TO. miTt TO flW« Hi CH cTOfl cTO f>«« hIw 

TOI H TOW Iwiff HtHI HtCH TOtlfl «Wfl CHW Hfwn ntTOr H ^^ fiWH TOCTWPr 
TOt* TOrw Hfw« *ifii*i PnitciH i wlfnl hwi «itTOH hchhi, fw clf#« nTO 
ifltltw »TI TOWrtl •ITO HPiW aw TO *tflTOi if i 
ftcTO* W HI, tro WtHItfTO, WtfH « 

Wffif C^H PW# Hfit WP» HCHtIfl TO 111 
TOtHWi Hfrt *r.5rTO I 



TOI 





I 






ftftf ^ wtw fwt^ ^rw ^tf^, 
•iMW fn^ ^cw iiw.« Wf 
PiiH v<r <«f«rni »i?i 
'(tf*i ^<iti w^i— 

4Sf ftCTW «pi— fswj 
mf lyi vii *tfiiCT fin. ’itn I 

cvc^»rtf 4^ti firi "ffwinCT, 
?f*» «ltf^ «tM I 

«ftvj:? *it? •tt»ii, 

151 »!tcii iw— 

w «i *l?j:i mi, »!j^i jfiti mwr, 
c«^-^miii Mi ij< «i iitt*! i 


w vf 5^1 ni "iiti, fi^itw, 

^*ifVn CTwi it^l 1*11 tiftti I 
w «ii iJtf »i ■Jin*! 

'gni *n 71 '«iw,— 

<lti^ •ti «ti •rfrtw ^ 'W» 

ItlW 7tfi fi^tl 7W1 fl5>I I 

^ii-iti«V^’' 

T^-iww lil^ 4r7 7f7^ rtn ciw I 
7tn full 
Itwi 7*t’l 7? *1 7f^. 

77ifn C1111 7tt»rti in 7«i— 

€11=1 fw nil 7tlfl 7tl«l 1«1 • 

Itl I 


^fl f 


(>) 

“nl, ^fi 4iift «nr '-^*i’' ‘cir 

«im7i, ««*ii itm 711 111 il !” 

*711 71*1* «^1 C7 7t«rt cm 

fw M r 

•Mltl ffltwi ! flflt ftll7 117 7111 1 
711 111 r* . 

* 1 ^ infv itai I 111 117 It fja i7^ 
imm 7lii,— n iw 517, i7ftiti 

711117 €111 711, Cl lf% 711 1111 11 » Till 
|l>71tll mu, €711117 CWH 71 CH 
<11 77111 J[1 711 cm, 7^71111 711717- 

*n^ Ti<» f fi-cTtm cik<r ci« r 


•‘^iiiii 1" 

'm Jill ii>n cm m fifu i I’fiti 

cm ^,11 1 Tifi C711H ^151111 It 1” 

*71111 ?’ 

“11111 Cl 1? I 1171 Mlinir C117 fTCI 
7111 r 

*71111 711111 1117 I 71111 T" 

"Tiitiiit^i 7 1—711^(1 cm W 

Cll 7filH 77 f7 7ll cum 7l7H r 
*lf7IT 111—” 

*'ifl7Hl It7 7flf7l firim 7111 C7T 
7W<1 11 71j;i<t f* , 

“CTtmiffl CTim IW 411171 Ml" 









“i^ii «ir«i?f#> cT<rjc« c’ttfsji ^Pi 

irtft? '•mff i” 

'«l»l I C«tlf5 CIW CT« 
r’ 

•4»ft ctc*t I cfer^iw « 

c^njf *11 r 

nw uii»i *11 cv*i T CT*r - 

I C^W ^W« ^t'S «fefs| I cn ^’5 
«»ii t* 

*nwa I 'jfii f» •t«fi 

“»i»i cfwft f*iM '^tni I cir*r,^ i ^tw 

T" 

"'{[N »’fir*i c*ttT fasi*ii f*ii:a« ?” 

“ctwfta *11*1 *il ?” 

“"j^r*! « *itf*i ««i> am' I '«(fj(ta 

^<^*11 1 an c«a5l asa *tta cart 
<a*it?l i ^tial ’•tif -aaift ’aai'S ufafsi— castata 
faiaitn cetata aai.-caiafa *irt i— * 

•aifri ai at I atw , a^ai a^w aifaai i 
aifii« ati ^la ^t*icaa ?" 

“4« «ai ^tc« ata, *<ta *atata ?{fei 
^ fat's ata ai ij^fa i" 

*ra aart aaai i" 

“cartata at«n catata t" 

“>afa T caJtata cata, 5{ifei aaai ata «ta 
<aCTi caa ? ^fa art ca r 

afa ! fti- vfa aa— ^taaa— " 

“ata art at ! ata atai r 
(a) 

“^taa ata aa?t citaa area «a fata aai 
^aaatfa caatt« a?ttaa ataa c«a,— atfa 
at^ «ata at? I *atrt srtJ> a'i,— ataaa 
t«a afat ata aai titaft caaja fia caa 


atf«a rtai— art i aaata caata aaar aia 
caa I 'Bta ala's art ata i 'sa aft's .cata 
fataa an ai awa—cartai aa^ai <asatai 
artfs fata rttas atta ata afata fetsi i sa 
aftst aaatts art,— aaa cataa aa atatfi 
•f^aansaa sfania fata?! fataa i" 

“caas ! stats atai i sta ^aHaff cstata 
««aa ?” 

“rtt*(t sita I fataa s’faa aa— fs atfa 
esa,— oisfaa ^taa sta ata i cstai ata csfe 
aajs atia'ai i at?ia sai ^a— cattt an 
afsj ata aistff,— sai feta,— feta a sta aaai 
fs fata aa satsfa srtpt i stfa aa^i 
?a 5 at^ fata— cat i?ta aifsta cataa aa cats 
fetaats ij’sii ata fas, fa?, sta etta oicsatta 
iaisatata i staaa sits ss atatata i 
estreats, tsa, ataa, laja— sttai ss fs t 
caafei ataa- sta afa satai a’aia ai fan 
csta awi cata faaai ata 

atff— cas sta- catai alataatai stata an^ 
ats I sta aa fetaa cat v«s stats cstai 
caa csfe aa,is atta aii” 

“ti ai, >as^a ? 'asatfa sca'a,— 

saSt ata cataa fats srttaa ai i.” 

“cates fsj ff « s^is ata,a i” 

“fewrttat ai cata fs? atfa sta ss 
taca T atta at’a av stts, ca fs tats atta ? 
sfsi ai, fetataa cstast ctw ait t ca cats— 
Sts ss taa f 
“stt aa ai a i" 

“ss faa c^ta aaa cat t at s stsatca 
staaai ata cata i s ca ais,ta esaa s cata 
aa ai r 

“csta fata aa aa aata— sa ai c^ naa 
aaa aata i caiati «iaa «taa esaa fflfs i 





I 




'•ft fWC8»l— C»l 

c»itv *itMN ^itff I «ta *rt f«n 

wfct? ^ari cic?^ frww i 'b 
«*n 1 ’ 

< « ) 

“«ll^1 *lt r» P> Bill ?•! s»1 1 

«»t« ^fB*l C'tl’f C'BtBtB ■«« BiMi 

C^Bfil '*tt«r «H»I Blit I 'BtB B»ll'5t BIB 1* 
“Bt ! CBIB BIB— iNifB ^BtBjlB BBl 
Bft fB I BtB BB CBtBB ffB B1 fBB BtBl 
?{fBBtB BB CB^IBB Bt^lB BBISI CB^ 4Bfel 
BBB flB I ««BfBB CBB^BtB BfBfBBtBtB ^BttB 
<<B lt?t BItB BtCB I 

BtBBB CBBBtB %fB CBlBBtB I B^BlB 
>55 CBBIl^Bl CBICB BlBl 'SCB BfJSB fBUlBB I 
B1 BTB BtfB CB^ Bt^ I CBBB BBfBBBB BtBBl 
CBBfB SfB I CB § ^llB fBlBB BIB B1BB1 I 
fBB afCB "SfB BB, «TB BBB CBB BH BI^JB I 
ClStBlBB BfiStB >«BBtB Bt 1 CBIB tSIIB BB 
^«B« BBtB CBtBtB I— BBB K? Bf«B^f CBBllB 
fBlB BtSCB B?jr, BI^CB *IBJ, BI%CB, BiBBI 
Bt^lBi B^BTB bib 4CBB I fj’BSI BIB C«tB 
BWB Bl? B?IBB I Btlt BIB CBIB CBB '9BI 
^B BtB-B5tB Bl? CBB I «BB <flBrBB BtBBlB 
BtBtBl tlB CBB^BtB tl CBB^BtB BB Bcfe I 
Bt'B «4B^ CBBtBla BB l” 

“BtB *ia— BtBBB Bt T* 

“CBtB I CB BIB BlfCBBtCBB BiBtB Bf«B 
BtlBl BltCBBtlBB 4BB11BB ft* BIB ’ICB I 
BB ^B1 Bt^CB CBBB B1?fB fB^f*! Bli^B, 
B|tB cSPtlBIB ! ®fB Sl& CBt BIB JCB 
CllB^B fBl^ rtlB BtfBlB BrtlB «IIBB I 
•ntfel, BtlBB BtfBBfel Bt»l,CBlBBI BBtl Bf* 
BfW BIB «^BB I 


BtB BB >*»8 BtlBl fBl^ BBB BlBtlfl 
BB BtBtB CBtfSB I B1 BBB BlC* W I 
CBtBtBI BtlSli tl BfBBI CBW I BtlBl B1 CB 
CBtilB CB CBtil BttV Bif IB« CB^ B1 CB BtBtBtB 
BtBB B^IB B1 I BBtt ttW ttfifll B« BlBrtN 
BCt BtlfB I BtBl IB BtBl WfBBttl BBjfBB (fCBl 
««« BIBB I CB BBB BBtt fBfBB Bit CfB5-r 
i4B CBtfrt BtttB BtlB fBlB CBB BIBB Btl|| 
CBIB fBlB 41B1I BtBtB BtfB cWlCl 
8ltfB llV BtllB BtlB CBBtB I «ltl WflUBr 
BtBBftlB 4Bfel «BtB BIB BBBtB l” 

“BtflBB B« BIBB Blfe Bt l" 

“B^ 1 I»BB1B BtBiB CB1> CBtt IBIB CBll 
CBB 'Sb BtBTB C^’bi BtB BWI I CB^ 

f B. CBS CBltBI, CB^ 4frl CB^ CB^I BIB #tCB 
H1B1I5B Blit I CB^ BtlB ^liCB— CB^ CBtlB 
B59 BIB BttB I 4BfBBCB BtflBB iStB BIB 
Blf CBB I fCBB CBCBIWB BB 'BIB BtB '•B 
BtlW,— CBB fsfB lilBfel Bf BtitB I OIBfel BtBlf 
^BBf BIB 'StBfel CB^ IB^ «l*Hf 
BltB I f'BfB BBB 4ttB« Bl'fiB B1 l” 

"BtlBB tfttlB BB BUB, «tBl BiBtBMl 
BBtlBtFBtCB CBfftt flBtB BIB l” 

“CBfB BfB ^IBl BB1 BlCfl BlBtt ^Btf 
fWB BBIB CBBI BtBl 4tB JfiB fCB BlfBB I 
BipilB CBfBB BBtCB ^JBI^ Ilf BCBB w’ll BIB 
CBCB I 4BB ®BtB 1 ^B«J 4BBB 4BB BtfB 
SBt, CB Bt’fl ’JBT« BC't BUB B'it Bli« BIB I 
BtBl 41B 41B BBB BBtSlBt, BtItB BfilB— 
BtBl fflBB BBttCB fBWtBI BCB'B I CB% BiBB 
BI»I''b 1I 4lfBBICB BIttB— B1 BltfB B TCBtfl 
BtBtBtB BCBCBfB CB 4BBB 4IHB, %fB 

BtB ^ItfiBBi BIB, fB BtfB Bi<B fB fB! CBtB 
Bti BCB BtB 4tCBB, BB« ^fB t|B1 BCt BB^ 
BCBB I 4t BCB B1 BtBtlB BWB I BtflB BW 







tjil «i ic»r c^w*?— ‘^1 tw«<« »jwcf, 
Cn •ITV*’ >’ '®t* *•* '•*^ 6'^t’tti 9W 

^wftwa «t« ffwsi I 

«i c?c«i ^l?w 

WtW I >!« W <«»I— ^liltfl f?« ?t« 

»t« »l^ Hf*»l •It’fjlt^ I C»f^ i(fl¥ WWtsj 
cw— ‘-*5 Jltc^ Wf^ I’ *ICT» 

Itt^l t5 ^*1’’ ' 

'It’lH '81 1 tl«f C’bII I ' 811 - 

1«1 «t^ ffW5»— «tt 
Wla >»til I" 

“i|«rtt*t^ «»ii r*roi »r^" T 

“«l«t^« I ’itail 1 »? 1 (W 1 

*itwi •it»i '8.W itfif'it’?. 'B8*i <iti^ ? wi!i i»fai 
irwt I cat’ll C¥tCT 1 rT»l 1 t*l ^faatCTI 
8 ir«*ici It'S ci>ife <ii«i t aa mil ciliri 

iicB »tt»iiii m I r^r*! itiR — '1111 ci«r 

an aa ma aiita itiai i' 

ca Ora anti ciata Ta atfa caa aa f«a i 
atfa aft alti i»ta —‘faa fetal atfeiai ijfli 
atata atan cam atata fajr it^i can ?' 

‘faai— ca atati at^ t ‘fsrai ai— arfa ati 
afana aat— ati« «iti afaa^ atfe r 
‘ca fin can— >aaa atfa ati at^ta— ’ 

I , 

“aaa <*tti atat ; faa cafaa afeti aafet 
data all aa fait cafin aa,a i ata ca»fa— 
atatcai ip^a ata fa^n ^i" «ti cita ^a 
ata an ^a—fafa aitaacin'fa ata'jfaa’ 
at aca fet»t an atati atca aa ia atca'a— 
'atfa ‘at cat— can caia— ’ aca aca aaata •, 
atai ^fa at as^caa— ati ai ai icfefaa, cacai 
cata at fan aa fa aajn i" 

“’^fa atca faitca atcaa?" “atat atca 
fanataiti aitatati aaataaai s^ftn 
atatfl ani cwa fet^n itati ^i atcaa 


asiata i atiai ca aata fafa a.ai aiai an «a 
atcna i cat a'^ti itfica atfa jcfe fan <ti 
atnaca aaiitlatai caatca ati catfia 
ai I It? faca aatfe aaati i tti at an 
♦taata i caafei fafa atati aal an acm— 
“catati ataca atfa aat all ai i catati aatfei 
atoi atfa aat aa'ta i afa faa atfe, catati 
%i ata I oiaa an ata i”— ati atfa aatt 
caa aaa «fa atca caata at r 
“at! ata catcat c^fa ata fa ?" 

“acaa faa att fa i «ti an m an 
atatcaa aa itai «ca atatca aa fed faia i 
fift atai aa atcat ftfaa i atca atata aai r 
“firta catati atcaa 

“faiatcati itcai i fafa ataa atata fcaa 
fa I aaataa m*** f^ i 
‘aatca caca at caa ?’ 

‘ca catati— fa an ata ?* 

‘ataca acat acai i’ 

‘aa acai at i 'fen afis ica cica ac^ acafi 
—aai I’ 


( a ) 

"afm av at t* 

“at afaj r 

“f^fa aata fanna t* 

“.aacai atca fa r 
“fafa atacaa at ?• 

"aa afaata^t ca atati i atcai aat, ata 
ati afftcarji catfei, ana catca at i ca unti 
a«Tf— ca ana ca ntma at at i" 

“fft an ’*ai fain ma cfefaafta 
mina t citan ailata nafi facana i ft^ 
nt*t,caa I* 



»lW I 'Bt? -qm f^silcv 

#t T CT 1 , «tt»ii:« cw fetvi 

tw i ««»if ^9«: f^«tc»i ?s«-c>i 

fWpBi CB cBtmc^ ^*liv Ji«*ff« firt? 

tf ««« Irt^— ’ ts|C»I J1 -11(^115 « <«t>I 

jttita ^ f«i>i n =11 r 

?tr^ fUr ^Tifl f«N At«» 

#*1 ’I’l vtw c«i^ ■»» f<rH ♦t'fcwfl 1 " 

‘■ft», w«if>t^ »»1 I" 

( * ) 

‘■^^1 ^1 CfVI feli C»lt»!5I *t^ ? 

’W »iwr*t t" 

cwwB S’! '<T«-' ’^t5 «(?vrbi- 
Jtt *n " 

“cijr*l <«Ht¥ ^tw ▼ ?* 

“H f?*( 1* 

Y"^ ?” 

' *«t>j r 

“W ’IRI S|« Btw •»! C’»H ?" 

“'Shi " 

Wt»l^tt»|*l— *(1 f 
'Stwa 4^5(Ta r 

“CTH I, * 

"at ^a I 5 'eiil 3 csw— C3'rf*»l— 

SJHFtt f 31H— " 

'‘3m 'jfii mm ^53 

‘•^-ata'tt r 

' “3w 3 ^ «Hct5 - cn 3t*lC«— ” 

*‘«lVTa 3Wf*i— fet^i amce— 3 t 3 l 3Hf3 

ctm— " 

' C»5! '831— f3«i" I 

‘‘3t^ oirt« sjfei 3t«»i— " 

'■ “ataSii’' 

? “tiw mn— C3<ft3t3— ” 

“nt awB < c^t*? ?”— 

CtW < 3 — 3(tfe 

L ’wt' ^wn atfCT ctT 3 f 3 nt? crti 

^ CWt fCt »!▼ «3 I 

’ ^— - 

?*fl» ftir »rt cifw aw firm r 


“f1— cl3W3^ »«9a^rai 3t3W3— 
Cj3— ’ 

3tCSB 'sfel— ” , 

cat8 Us’f 5l«I 3I I w 33 a ci3C3 api 
3C3 »Itt^ I '^3C3 HI -•■ 

3H fHW cIhCH WCtH l" 

"'jtH 3l3tai5 ^I'St’S— H 3 S 13 C3t3 HtHiHI tW 

3t« aB-TUrn aiH IfH— ' 

■‘giaa jpHt '♦C31 HI—" 

r«'!'C3 5H3H 3W ffew 1 ” 

"f3 t” 

“HfHHf— ai3 fa «»trH fa T" 

‘■313 f3' f” 

“f«fH acarsH r” 

“i’f ? catHls -c3Nt3— atiHi ami hi— ia 

^a CH attHia ?’■ 

*‘®til HI— «rt3l— '9t3 *J'9— 3W 
WHl 3C3 Hi 3Hf3 r 

‘•HC3 VI’S aHH «t»I HftHHl catWl 831— 'HtW 
aife 3St3— — ” 

“9Ca *l'Ji— 3l3 313 'H1HH131 Ca% 'Hl'^H— 
33313 \«tl 3C3 CHW l” 

( * ) 

‘3331’ 

‘fa’ 

3 W333— at HH13— at ataanf— 

♦11313—' 

‘3*1 313 3-’ 

‘313 Hlit CalHl3 3l3I£« 3CH ftHiH— C«lHl3 

Ht— catHl3 falata fttn— ’ 

‘‘HlHta *iic33 an r 
“♦31313 .aiaf»5B 3l5rt l" 

*•3131 caiHUa H«tfa fncH faiactH ^fa i" 
“♦IltH « tit CH I '31313 H"n3 1^13 I alia 
ca^ H3 I *11:33 C3«3I f«ai a a |ctl *313 5 
^til— ” 

‘tH 'SCH at <!Jtc4i3 1131 ciw caiHl3 ♦til 
^;ftC3 Hit I’ 

*3*1 3331 aa^ C3C3 atSi i’ 

^’3<raff I 





»rK I 




!’{, »-;:^, 5. 3(c«tW9 N'J-e !»iN« I ciYa 

*:■;;«» lii’ifsst’ia c’41? st^iiMa H*»i; 0 

a^'9’5 fn^sar aa i 

'Bifeat'si 

»8t*f att^'t I 

•*it9l»r5 f^?!t>iM!i, •■•it’ivts C'Sfra’5 ‘«f|i?^'T« 
"(ilf-HWl’ « 'fi<‘!i'l I6«l' «t *ilf^ 

at^f 5$Tit;’« ' 5? «itf^ ati 'pf-asi 

•atfa fjifa’t, >«? ?6«t?i a»Tr» 

fafa I 

‘•ta-flii »»ftia^laFr ’ja^atfas aii 
aip^Titf®, aiX «*sa ataHf »tna »f??tff 

ca fast? atfa-5 aii a<iap ast"*! 

at atf«a) '"Jca? 'Bfiaaic’P ii^aia a» '«it«t3* 
■«»ala ^faaf flftailtw afai 5?ata i 

‘iiaat*'aa ata •ai'a a^lvi, ’*t?aa=it'^ttt« ^a*t 
<fit« ’p?! afvaat? acfaaaWia !» 

’awfjsla afacaH-«. 9«aua a^va'. aiknta 
at«<!f9.^fa ifai'®'*! 9««1 ai’t I wiaaila vfv 
aalapi -ffaaTJ aaca 'atfa taai^a a?j-9a 
a>faatf« -, fa^ asrata ar«\^i, f% ■a»jatf5^t‘N«i i 
■ataai fai ’•ttaatcai awal'stata «a^f« afaca« 
'■I'Siif'y aa a' i -eitaata afaaa'taita 
sjaaira a'fai saat^ asf^aTcs i at^^a 

^<sa ajaara affa 'iv:n^ afacafa® 

a>fat 5 ^5^1 « i 9itra ^fsicart^p ’Pfat«ts? a% 
aaiataa a>ta« ®taanp v ai»a atltarajliaa 
aii ai’aai ea'.’Pffaa ai® -pfaca atfa ar? i 
• • • 'Pitaatiai '•afaa’ra afsrtai «pfa 

ataai «(tfa ^tata affiaia i 

• • • • 


l6'55S‘ Pia'BatPi a^a *t3i ■ ■ 
aata i 

’iaa-’!tait"acai, - 

’at’iata ^taifa caa’5[< *ta *irt!. ■ 
■saHitfa® a*aff«, ^rca’p atai afn.ara, 
■S^pf^a®. faafa ^ift?, ®i? -fl’paifa ^t'otai f*i 
«f» ataaifaa «!aataa w® cs^i ^fat'sfsaiia 
at<arfa9 '« "Jaafa^ ® «a attcfi 'sitfa, 4« •< 
9^ai ’tf'satr'ip,— ■afaata acaj « a^ta f .' 
^f^«acaa 'Ba'aatta «a« faa® ca-^tfa f 
5?a) afaaia ataatH attr®f<ai, *pi[a‘ 

-pffa aata amts aa® Tama ®faa i ^ • 
t^'spca a?wa -at a’3i afac®fs( ca iaatfa p 
■<4tata ajaatarai— a’^latatas '?ai f J|ia,: ;.;=a 
'aata casa aaita ®fata ? aaft'^a ^ 
’p^ata ■afata a&a faata afcg, 'ilatfa 3^: 
at'faia ®ta atfa'ST’iacaa >2t'5taig||p 
atata sTlaca attatastatwa «i® aW a»faat^ 
at^a^ta as®a caa 'atfa faoa; Itffaai ii 
facaSfcaa ata a?t® facaStai a*!® catfra 
aarf" a? i ';’:t'5taa»i ai racafeTacapf-g^ fi^'1 
^fatcaa -att^a af9® «rf'^®, '*fatat f«a '4?? 
aa® ®0j a^atcaa fa®i? ita facafeta aiw 
"tataa lacafeta -acapfi ’gt'f*'' ^^'*’1!^ 

afaatfa® ai^tatai afaai ataca afafjr® Wl4^ 
caai fasfaa a^ai fastis, atfa «t®»a>ta'^ 
afaai atf'aai araatfs i >aaa« artatfi?® 
art' i ’pujaf® aai®i 4vci vatatca? ?f® v™ 

caatf%fl!f5 









